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STOP! QUICK!! 

Can you do it? 

TThe time will come when you’ll need to stop your car 
and stop it: QUICK! Better put on Goodyear Tyres now 
and be ready for that time. 

The strong, thick, deep-cut blocks of the All-Weather Tread 
bite down to solid footing — and GRIP! Their hold-fast 
traction means SAFETY in extreme degree, despite road 
conditions. 

Goodyear Tyres, to-day, are better in non-skid tread wear, 
35%. They’re better, too, in mileage an average of 30%. 
For mental ease and sure-footed safety, put on Goodyears. 
You’ll get longer wear, more comfort, greater economy. 
THEY COST NO MORE. So, naturally, “MORE PEOPLE 
RIDE ON GOODYEAR TYRES THAN ON ANY OTHER 
TYRE.” 
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WHAT'S IT TO BE— O 

SHEEP OR RABBITS • 


Exterminate the Rabbits with a “ MARINO” FUMIGATOR. 



»>■ 
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{Established ist January, *914) (Under State Ciiumtnteo) 

ACTS AS 

EXECUTOR, TRUSTEE 
ADMINISTRATOR 
ATTORNEY or AGENT 

Trust Funds available for Loans on City or Suburban Freeholds 
Full particulars furnished an application 

' Ki .h PAYNE, ■ Public Trustee 
ST. JAMES BUILDING, tog ELIZABETH STREET, SYDNEY 


£4-5 Casts or Terms, buys the complete plant Nothing else required* G«n«rat«s Its own 
deadly Carbon Monoxide Gas from Wood Chips or Charcoal. One man can operate. 

Simple, effective and economical. 

Writ# for full particulars to . 

MOFFAT VIRTUE LTD,, 11^25 Palmer St., SYDNEY 


and increase the carrying capacity of 
your property. 
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Rabbit Destruction, 

Methods Which Have Given Most Promise. 


The destruction of the rabbit is an important aspect of the operations 
of the farmer and grassier, and the following notes on the methods which 
have given most promise have been obtained from reports and articles by 
j Veterinary Officers, Inspectors of Stock, and Rabbit Inspectors, who have ! 
had actual experience in the work, particularly Mesrs. R Gavel and C. J, 
Woollett, Stock Inspectors, and T, 1\ GUnman, Rabbit Inspector. While 
they contain nothing new, and are preliably known to men of experience on 
the land in rabbit-infested districts, they may bo of value to new settlers and 
those in districts which have only within recent years become infested. 


Rabbit-proof Fences. 

One of the first steps to decide in considering the question of freeing land 
from rabbits is whether it will pay or not to erect rabbit-proof fences. 
Generally speaking, it may be said that it will be a satisfactory investment,, 
and it is the only way in which freedom from rabbits can be maintained. 
Practically the only exceptions are to be found in poor, scrubby and rough 
country on which the expenditure might well be greater than the value of 
the land. Money spent in poisoning* trapping, and fumigating without the 
property being previously netted is (in a sense) money wasted, its it will be 
a recurring expenditure and will only give temporary relief, though if 
thoroughly done it may give very efficient temporary relief. Where the 
whole property is not netted, the best lands should be fenced off. from the 
poorer parts. If the holding is of any size, in addition to the netted 
boundary fence subdivision netted fences should also be erected. 

The best rabbit-proof fences are those constructed of wire netting 42' 
inches wide, 1} inch mesh, and 17 gauge, placed 6 inches in the ground and 
3 feet out. The fence panels are not usually of the 9 to 10 feet variety, hut 
are made longer with heavier posts, interspaced with droppers and protected 
by barbed wire. For a distance of a chain or. so' on both sides of the fence 
a line should be cleared of all timber lying about, and of all standing trees 
which are likely to fall on the fence. All burrows and warrens within that 
distance of the fence, however large they are, must be dug out, as otherwise' 
they will sooner or later cause trouble. This work is better done before 
the fence* goes up. The work outlined above will save the fence from 
damage by falling branches and trees, enable it to be readily inspected 
either on horseback or by vehicle, and in times of hush fires will prevent 
much loss. 

It is advisable to use the best grade of wire netting on account of its 
greater resistance to stock, especially large stock, and its durability. The 
netting is best placed on the outside of the boundary fence (in watercourses 
it should he hung on the lower side).'.and tied securely to a wire which 
should be level with the top of the netting. .'.Ho, 8 wire is satisfactory, but 
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the high tensile wire now obtainable is the more economical. Attaching the 
netting to one or more wires a foot apart in the fence will strengthen it con¬ 
siderably and hold it in an upright position. The netting should be put 
straight into the ground to a depth of 6 inches. The idea of curving the 
netting in the ground is not good, as it must facilitate the passage of the 
rabbit one way, and to be efficient a rabbit-proof fence should be an obstacle 
to the movement of the rabbits in either direction. The more the move¬ 
ments of rabbits are hindered the less breeding will take place. 

When fences are erected across creeks or other watercourses, the. netting 
should be hung on the lower or down stream side, as in flood time the netted 
fence will be damaged by the weight of rubbish brought; down. Provision 
for floods can be made by erecting flood gates, which will fall automatically 
under pressure or can be lowered and. raised again when floods have passed, 
or in the following manner: On the lower or down stream side of the fence 
secure the bottom edge of the netting to a good bed log which is fastened in 
the ground and will not wash out. Then loop up the netting on wire hooks 



' , Koto how this gate closes m to* and not Inside, the post; It is hinged in the same way, 

{From 11 Report on Rabbit Menace in New South Wales” bp 2 >. (J, Stead. 

in such a way as will give fair resistance in flood time, but will give way 
under heavy pressure and, falling down stream* will allow water and flood 
debris to pass over it* 

Rabbit-proof Gates. 

On roads where there is much traffic it is important that gates be strongly 
made'.'and''well hung. The gate should hang on a separate post, and the 
bottom of it should bo a little higher than the ground thereabout,.' ;TMs 
will permit of putting in a fair-siaed ground plate and building up the road¬ 
way so as to prevent water lodging there. The ground plate should have 
a flat surface, and will be all the more durable and firm by having a heavy, 
plate on each side. When strainers .are ,: used : as gate "posts," it' is not Jong 
before the contraction of the wires causes some slight give, and the gate 
becomes no longer rabbit-proof. 
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Gates should be of good width, and provided with guard posts firmly 
erected. All harbour and rubbish should be cleared away from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the gates. 

Destruction of Surface Harbour. 

All hollow logs, hollow trees, collections of rubbish, masses of under¬ 
growth such as blackberry and bin tana, and anything which will give 
surface cover to the rabbit should be destroyed. 

Destruction of Burrows and Warrens. 

If the eradication of the rabbit is aimed at, all burrows and warrens must 
be dealt with. The most thorough method of dealing with them is to dig 
them out. In doing so, the trenches are best kept open while at work, the 



A Good “Set.” 

The “ pad ” between the rabbit warren and the river Is clearly shown. A spring trap—not visible, of 
course—Is set in the wide portion in the foreground. 

[From “Report on Rabbit Menace in New South Wales," by D. G. Stead* 


earth being thrown clear and all branches and all off-shoots marked as they 
are found, in order that they may not he lost sight of* The burrow must be 
dug out to the last end if no rabbits are to be missed. The use of dogs to 
drive the rabbits underground will make the work more effective. 

Where the areas to be treated are large and the nature of the country 
and the soil make it feasible, digging in the burrows to a uniform depth, 
or ploughing them, will be satisfactory, provided continued watch is 
maintained afterwards, and any burrows found opened up are treated by 
'fumigation. Horses and bullocks can both be used'with either a road, dam 
sinking, or large disc plough. In addition to the ploughing, the tramp¬ 
ing of the bullocks will force in the burrow and destroy its value for 


o 
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tine rabbit. When the rabbits have taken possession of hilly, rocky cotin. 

try, ploughing will be impossible and digging out difficult, but as far as 
possible the burrows should be broken up with spade and mattock and 
plugged. In extreme eases it will be more satisfactory to fence off such 
places and destroy by poision and fumigation. 

Trapping, 

The trapping of rabbits is viewed in two lights. First, from the com-* 
xuercial aspect, and second, with the idea of eradicating the rabbit. Only 
the second viewpoint will be seriously considered here. Trapping alt me 
will never exterminate rabbits over a large area, but it is very useful in 
reducing their numbers, and in assisting in finally clearing up a holding 
on which other work has been proceeding and which is netted in. 

The type of trap most widely used is the steel spring trap, which is act 
about the warrens and other places frequented by the rabbits. This is 
also the most efficacious trap, but the supervision of the numbers which are 
required if any serious work is to be done means a considerable amount 
of work, a good deal of which must be carried out at night. 

The number of traps which one man can work varies with the country, 
but probably ranges from 70 to 100. In commercial trapping tine traps 
arc usually sot at the feeding grounds, buck' heaps* etc., but if rabbit 
extermination is sought they will also be set at and near the mouth of 
burrows. The ordinary trap is not made lino enough for rabbit work, 
and the trapper files the catch down to suit himself. 

To set the trap, an oblong depression is made in the roil, level at the 
bottom, and sufficiently largo just to take the trap, so that the trap note 
firmly. The trap is placed in this, and the peg driven into the soil* The 
plate of the trap is covered with a small piece of paper to keep dirt from 
falling through, and then gently and smoothly covered with a little soli 
Traps should be cleaned and not contaminated with anything possessing 
an odour* 

Tit traps are of value where rabbits are on the move along the fences* 
They are so constructed that when the weight of the rabbit comes on 
do the top of .the trap it is precipitated into the pit,. In country which is 
- fairly clear and well subdivided by fencing, pit traps are not of great 
utility. In rocky country, river banks, and in places whom the last few 
rabbits are being sought, wire netting traps, fitted Into the mouths of the 
burrows are of value, especially as they will catch kittens as well m adult 
rabbits. For commercial work they are of little value. 

Fumigation. 

By fumigation is meant the introduction into the burrows, usually 
under pressure,, of toxic gases or of finely divided powders which liberate 
toxic gases after their introduction. The gases chiefly employed arc 
carbon bisulphide, carbon monoxide, and hydrocyanic acid gas. 
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In using any gas, the most satisfactory results will undoubtedly be 
obtained if a pump is used to force the gas or powder into the burrow.} ' 
'Special pumping machines can be purchased for use with carbon bisul¬ 
phide or calcium cyanide (to produce hydrocyanic acid gas). The pump 
employed with carbon bisulphide has also a smoke-producing apparatus 
affixed, as the gas is colourless, but this is not required with calcium; 
cyanide. Carbon monoxide and associated gases are produced by the 
burning of straw or any vegetable rubbish, and the smoke and gases drawn 
off from the burning material, which is carried on a specially constructed 
machine, are forced into the burrow by an attached pump and a length 
of hose pipe. 

The same gases can be employed by using the exhaust fumes from a 
motor car; these can be conveyed into the burrow by means of a piece of 
hose pipe attached to the exhaust. 

Whatever gas is to be employed, the work should be undertaken sys¬ 
tematically, and the country worked on a face. A pack of dogs should 
be actively employed driving the rabbits underground, and surface rabbit 
harbour should be destroyed as the work proceeds, so as to give the rabbit 
no cover except in the burrows. The burrows should then be taken one 
by one and fumigation commenced by introducing the hose pipe into one 
or more openings of each burrow, and closing up all the others as soon 
as smoke is seen issuing from them. When suffiicent gas has been forced 
in (and experience will soon show what is required), the last openings 
are closed and the burrows left Each day investigation should he made 
to see if any burrows in the part of the Holding already treated have been 
opened up, and they should be re-treated or traps set in such opened up 
burrows. In addition a few traps in well-selected spots will assist in re¬ 
ducing the number of the rabbits missed. 

Fumigation is quite a valuable factor in rabbit extermination, but it 
requires backing up in most cases with other methods to make a complete 
success. Combined with the destruction of harbour and ploughing in of 
burrows, it is very effective. If surface harbour is left it cannot be 
properly effective, except by numerous repetitions. 

Where the number of burrows and the area of ground are small the 
destruction of the rabbits by gases can be effected without the purchase 
of any machinery. Calcium cycanido flakes may be purchased, and intro¬ 
duced into the openings of the burrow by means of a long-handled spoon. 
The burrow should then be closed up. The gas is generated somewhat 
more slowly, but it is quite effective. 

Carbon bisulphide may also be purchased alone, and balls of cotton waste 
or old sacking saturated in it can be pushed well into the openings of the 
burrows and the openings closed. Fumigation is harmless so far as live 
stock and birds are concerned. 

Poisoning. 

Rabbits are usually poisoned by the us© of what are known as baits. 
These baits are composed of a mixture of some food with a poisonous 
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material, to which is often, added some substance with an. odour which m 
supposed to attract rabbits. These odorous materials are called decoys, 
and while at times they appear useful in attracting rabbits, at other 
times equally satisfactory work is done without them. The commonest 
poisons used are phosphorus and strychnine. 

Phosphorus is usually employed made up with a mixture of bran, pol¬ 
lard, sugar or treacle, and cinnamon or aniseed. If phosphorus itself is 
used a little carbon bisulphide will be required to dissolve the phosphorus* 
There are, however, various commercial poison mixtures which can be 
purchased ready made for dissolving and mixing with the pollard. It 
should be remembered that phosphorus is inflammable, and should be he,pi 
under water when not in use. 

The following methods of using phosphorus are given as examples:-.- 

(1) Ingredients: Phosphorus, carbon bisulphide, molasses, oil of linseed* 
pollard, and bran. 

Take a clean pickle bottle, and half fill it with water, adding two table- 
spoonfuls of carbon bisulphide (merely to dissolve the phosphorus, and a 
lessor quantity will do if it is allowed to stand overnight); thou break 
under water and add to the contents of the bottle two sticks of phosphorus, 
and in an hours time the mixture will, be ready for the pollard, etc 

Procure a tub (a wooden one is best) and put 2 gallons of clean water 
into it. ' Then stir in a quart of molasses and a ttnmpoouful of oil of 
aniseed. Add the contents of the pickle bottle, straining through a piece 
of chaff bag or hessian (in case of wadissolvod particles of phosphorus). 
Stir well to mix tli.oroug.bly, then add the pollard, which if very fine will 
he all the better for a few handfuls of bran. Keep stirring and adding 
pollard slowly, until the right consistency is obtained. Your bait : i« now 
ready for use. Be careful not to rrmfce.it too stiff at first until if is tried 
in the poison cart. See to it that the cart is in good working order and 
free from any old sour bait, also that no string from the pollard bag gets 
into the mixture and interferes with the proper working of the machine. 

The above-mentioned mixture, should be laid whilst fresh and, sweet. 
It may, in cool weather, hold sweet for' a day or two, but the.fricher it is 
the better. There is absolutely no danger of fire if the above directions 
are attended to, and the above quantities will provide enough bait for a 
full day’s work, if put through' the usual form of poison cart. 

It is important that the baits.should not be too soft. How to gunge 
the "correct consistency will come with experience. If too much, water is 
used the baits are not cut properly, and they stick to each other, with, ilm 
xesult that, long rolls are put out. In such cases there is danger to stock; 
as well as waste. The proper quantity of water depends on the quality of 
the pollard. If the operator is "treating fairly level ground and has a 
strong horse, he should be able to put out two tins of ppicrn in a. day of 
eight hours* 
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(2) Ingredient's: Two tins commercial poison containing' phosphorus,.. 
14 lb. pollard, 2 lb, bran, 2 lb. brown sugar or treacle, 1 dessertspoonful 
ground cinnamon, 6 to 7 quarts water. 

The ingredients are best mixed in a tub. The poison should be dissolved 
in about 4 quarts of warm water and thoroughly stirred. The sugar 
should be dissolved in water before being added, and all the ingredients 
should be mixed to a thick doughy consistency. If the rabbits have not 
been interfered with for some time they will generally take the bait 
without sugar or cinnamon. When they become a little “ poison shythen 
add one or both of those ingredients. 

The best time to use the poison cart is after a dry spell when rain falls 
in sufficient quantity to soften the ground and feed is beginning to 
grow, or when the feed is ripening. If practical, the best time of the 
day to set out phosphorised pollard is late in the afternoon, as . the sun 
makes the bait hard and less attractive. 

It must be remembered that rabbits take two or three days to die from* 
the effects of phosphorus, unless they have eaten many baits, when they 
will be found near the trail. 

Strychnine is generally used with black thistle root, apple, carrot, or 
other firm vegetable matter which will attract the rabbit as food. One 
method of preparing strychnine poison for rabbits, is as follows:-— 

Dig up green roots of the black thistle, and having washed them free 
of soil and scraped off the “ whiskers,” cut them into baits about half' 
an inch square. Then place them on a clean chaff bag to dry out most of 
the natural moisture, and while this is being done the strychnine can he 
made ready for use. Grind to a powder as fine as Hour an ounce of the 
best strychnine, and have the roots ready, the quantity of which can be 
measured easily with an empty 2 lb. jam tin. Ten tinfuls of roots will 
yield approximately 2,500 baits, and by sprinkling them with the strychnine 
and shaking* them well, the poison will be well distributed over the roots. 

Thistle root and strychnine may be laid by hand in trails made for 
the purpose by a hoe or other trail-making means. Where extensive bait-' 
laying is to be done, the ordinary poison cart is best. Take off the gear- 
driving chain and fix a large funnel above the spout of the cart, and the 
bait; can be dropped through it' into the furrow as close or as far apart! 
as desired. ■ / 

This bait has the advantage of quick action, most of the rabbits being 
killed either right on the trail or at no great distance from it. This makes 
it an' easy mater to gather the carcases and secure the skins, if so desired. 
The bait retains its destructive properties for several days unless much' 
rain falls on it. 

Whilst the use of poisons in these ways is sometimes very effective,’ 
there is undoubtedly risk of poisoning stock, and particularly sheep, whilst 
there is more than a suspicion that native birds have been destroyed in the 
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same way. Nevertheless, in some areas it still remains one of the useful 
.methods for destroying rabbits. It is doubtful if alone it -would ever 
exterminate them. 

Poisoned Wat&r.—hi Inland country, where water is scarce and holdings 
so large that most of the methods of rabbit destruction practised in the 
Eastern and Central Divisions cannot be utilised, poisoned water is the 
chief agent used in rabbit destruction. This method of destruction is 
naturally of most value in dry periods. To bo effective it requires the 
fencing off of the stock water supplies, so that the rabbits cannot got at 
them. Poisoned water is then exposed in troughs or otherwise, in such 
manner that the rabbits can obtain access to it, but stock cannot. The 
arrangements made will naturally vary with the circumstances of each case. 
Arsenic is the poison chiefly used. A mixture made as follows will bo 
effective:—Arsenic, 2 oz.; washing soda, 4 oz.; water, 1 gallon. 

Boil these quantities until the arsenic is dissolved: add 2 oz. sugar, and 
stir well. For use, add 2 gallons of water. 

Strychnine may also be used at the rate of 1 oz. dissolved in one-third 
of a pint of acetic acid added to 12 gallons of water. 

A Warning. 

Whatever method of rabbit destruction is utilised, thoroughness fa 
‘essential. It must not be forgotten that most of the agents used in rabbit 
destruction are harmful. Calcium cycanide gives off poisonous fumes, 
carbon bisulphide is poisonous and inflammable, phosphorus is inflammable, 
and arsenic, strychnine, and phosphorus are deadly poisons. All those 
should be handled with care, and should be stood well out of the roach of 
children. 

Rabbit Destruction by Disease. 

Although many proposals have been put forward for the destruction of 
rabbits by disease, none have so far been found both practicable and safe* 
The most extensive investigations were carried out with what is known as 
the Danysz virus. After exhaustive tests and an investigation by an 
independent committee, the conclusion was arrived at that, although no 
danger to native Australian fauna or domesticated animals was to be 
feared, there was little, if any, prospect either of the use of the microi 
organism concerned bringing about the desired result, as it was found 
that is was apparently present in Australian rabbits, and occasionally led 
to localised mortalities. This is not the only example of a micro-organism 
commonly found in some species of animal which, under certain conditions, 

^ becomes accentuated in virulence and causes mortality. These conditions 
cannot he reproduced artificially amongst animals in" a state of nature, and 
consequently such organisms.. are of very little value as agents of 
destruction. 

Another disease which was ■' widely ^investigated'' was chicken cholera. 

< The causal organism of this disease will infect rabbits providing they ingest 
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it, but as it does not spread its use would be in no way superior to poison,, 
added to which it has the disadvantage of infecting birds. 

There are not infrequently localised mortalities due to coccidiosis of the 
liver, but this parasite is so widespread already in Australian rabbits that 
it is obviously useless as a means of reducing their numbers. None of the 
other known internal parasites of the rabbit have had any appreciable 
effect on the pest. The same may be said of those external parasites which 
have been studied. A disease known as rabbit myxoma was investigated 
not long ago at Glenfield Veterinary Research Station, but it was con¬ 
sidered too dangerous to proceed further. 

The likehood of any disease condition being found -which would be really 
effective in reducing the rabbit pest to such an extent as to warrant action 
is very remote. To be of value such a disease must— 

(u) spread readily amongst rabbits in a state of nature; 

(b) not produce immunity; 

(c ) be harmless to all native fauna, domesticated animals and birds 
and man. 

Every opportunity is being taken, however, to exploit the possibilities of 
this method of attack, and the mortality reported among rabbits recently 
in various districts is of interest in this relation. It is asked that land¬ 
holders co-operate with the Department by advising local inspectors of 
stock when they observe such mortality or sick rabbits, from which 
material for dispatch to Glenfield Veterinary Research Station may be 
obtained. 


“The Trees of New South Wales.” 

In the process of Australian land settlement our tree life suffered to an 
often unnecessary extent, and among progressive farmers there is evident 
a growing interest as to how the effect of this indiscriminate destruction 
may be repaired. Trees, such farmers realise, have an important relation to 
agricultural and pastoral economy, to say nothing of that leafy attractive¬ 
ness which should be a feature of every rural home. 

A useful publication in this connection is the recently issued handbook 
a The "Frees of New South Wales.” A well-illustrated volume of almost' 
250 pages, by Mr. R. XL Anderson, Assistant Botanist, Sydney Botanic 
Gardens, and Lecturer in Forestry at Sydney University, it constitutes a 
non-teclmical and yet; authoritative guide on the subject with' which' it" 
deals. The native and introduced trees of the State, their botanical features, 
distribution, soil requirements, general usefulness and cultivation are fully 
discussed, the utility of the various species from the farmers’ and pas.-' 
toralists’ points of view being particularly emphasised. A valuable feature 
is a key by which any particular specimen which it is desired to identify 
may be determined. 

“Well indexed, and strongly bound in a cloth cover, this publication 
deserves ,a place on every farmer’s bookshelf* ■ It is obtainable from the' 
Department of Agriculture, Box 80A, G.P.O., Sydney, price. 5s. 0d. (postage 
included). 
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The Cattle Louse Solenopotes capillatus. 

Recorded from New South Wales. 


R. N. MoOOJULOOH, Bite., B.Sc.Agr., and N. S. NOBLE, MB., D.I.C.. B.Sc.Agr., 

Assistant Entomologists. 


Some specimens of parasitic insects found on cattle at Turraimi fra, New 
South Wales, and received at the Entomological Branch on 13th lime, 1032, 
were identified as sucking lice of the species Solenopotes capillatus kinder- 
lein. This was, at the time, thought to bo the first record of the insect in 
Australia, hut in the Journal of Agriculture , Western Australia, for June, 
1932, B. A. O’Connor describes and figures specimens of the species taken 
on cattle near Perth in March of the same year. 





8df.rwptttct 
' cnpillam, 

1 After ftUhopp. 


Originally described from a male specimen only by Enderlcia in Ger¬ 
many in 1904, Solenopotes was recorded from the United States in 1921, 
and shown to have a wide distribution there. It was found in England a 
little later. This species is smaller than the two common sucking lice of 
cattle, ffaematopinus eurystemus Nxtz., and lAnognathus viduli Limn, both 
of which, like it belong to the family Eaematopinidae. The three may be 
distinguished by the fact that Eaemaiopinus has all its legs equal or nearly 
equal in size, while lAnognathus and Solenopotes have their first pair of 
legs distinctly smaller than the other two pairs, Solenopotes is further 
distinguished by having its six pairs of abdominal spiracles opening 
through tubular processes at the sides of the body. The processes do not 
occur in other members of the family, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY, 

Bxsnorr, P- 0.—1921. “ Solenopotes capillatus—& sucking louse of cattle not heretofore 
■ known in the United States.” Jour . Agric. Mee*: XXI; 11; 797. 

■towwr, G.—1904. « Lause-Studien n Zool Am.: XXVIII; 4; 121, 

O’Cohnob, B.A.—1932. “ Solenopotes capillatus—a Bucking louse of cattle hitherto 
unrecorded from Australia,” Jour. Agric. W*AJ IX; 2; 300, 

PHX3SB8, A* W. X, — 1923. M Solenopotes capillatus —a blood sucking louse of cattle.” 
. Vet Jour.; HXX1X; 5; 162, 
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GOVERNMENT GRAIN ELEVATORS. 

(Operating under ike “ Wheat Act , 1927.’*) 


Season S 932-33, 



WHEAT will be received oa account of grower millers, shippers^ and others, 
at the following stations:— 

Aleciown West Cumnock Kama rail Shepherds 

Alleena Cullivel Ladysmith Stockinbingal 

Arthumlle Cunningar Lockhart Tallimba 

Ardlethan Curban Maimuni Tcmora 

Ariah Park Duhbo Mangoplah The Rock 

Balldale Erigolra Manildra Tichbome 

Barcllan Eugowra Marinw Tomingley W«S 

Barmcdman Eumungem Marrar Tootool 

Bcckom FerndaU Matong t««« AU 

Belfrayden Finley Milbrulowg TullihSwal 

Berrigan Forbes ^ Mjlvak Urana 

Billimara Ganmain Mirrool I 7 _ 

Binya Garema Molong Urangchne 

Bogan Gate Gcuri* Moombooldool Uranqumty 

Boorowa Gidginbmig Munyabla it 

Boree Creek Gilgaadra Narromine Jj,,, a 

Bribbaree Girrai Nelungaloo Wallendbeen 

Brocklcsby Gooloogong North Oakland® Wattamondara 

Brundah Goonumbla Old Junee WeethaHe 

Brushwood Greenethorpe Ootha Wellington 

Buddigower Grenfell Parkcs Wirrmya 

BurrumbuUock Grong Grong Peak Hill Woods^lock 

Calleen Grnmingbland Pleasant Hills. Wyalong 

Canowindra II a re field Pucawan Wyanga 

Caragabal Plenty Quandary Y arrabandai 

Combaning Holbrook QuandialL Yeoval 

Coolamon Hopefield Rand Yerong Creek 

Culcaim Illabo Reef ton YiddaK 

New plants will be in operation at Brundah, Ootha, Ferndale, Pleasant Hills, Shepherds, 
and Yarrabandai. 

Growers should patronise the system which has been provided in their interests to enable 
them to effect considerable savings in the cost of handling their wheat, to ensure safe 
storage, and to eliminate the necessity for purchasing corasacks. 

WHEAT may he delivered from clean second-hand comsacks. 

Inquiries are Invited. 

2nd Floor* Department of Agriculture, E. HARRIS, 

Raphael Street, Sydney, Wheat Commissioner and . 

Postal Address? Manager, Govt, Grain Elevators, 

Box Uk G.P.O., Sydney, 
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NEW SOUTH WALES 


STUD PIGS for SALE 


Berkshire Sow, ** Riclgemoor British Queen 2nd ** (Imp,) 

Stud pigs of BERKSHIRE and TAMWORTH breeds are 
available for sale at— 

Hawkcshury Agricultural College » Richmond , 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm » Lhmore» 

BERKSHIRE pags only are available for sale at™ 

Grafton Experiment Farm » Grafton* 

Bathurst Experiment Farm , Bathurst 
tVagga Experiment Farm , Bomcn. 

Nett) England Experiment Farm » CZen Inrics. 

Cowra Experiment Farm , Comra. 

Breeders are reminded that at the above institutions the studs have 
been augmented by importations of the best and latest strains available 
Berkshire and Tamworth pigs from Great Britain* 

Full particulars regarding prices, &c., can be obtained on 
application from the Principal, Hawkcsbury Agricultural College, 
Richmond, or from the managers of the farms mentioned. 

ROSS, Under Secretary, Box 36a, G.P.O., SYDNEY, 
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Mineral Deficiency in the Southern Coastal 
Belt of New South Wales* ■ 

A Preliminary Survey. 


MAX HENRY, M.R.C.V.S., B.V.Sc., Chief Veterinary Surgeon, and M. S. BENJAMIN, 
Lend., A.A.C.L, First Analyst, Chemist’s Branch. 

The mineral content of pastures in relation to nutrition and animal ifieta- 
holism and, more particularly, in relation to the nutrition of highly-bred 
dairy cattle, has been the subject of a considerable amount of research 
during recent years. The work of Theiler, du Toit and other investigators' 
in South Africa; Orr and his collaborators at the Rowett Institute, Aber¬ 
deen; Hart, Steenbock, McCollum and Eekles in America; and Brailsford- 
Robertson, Henry, and Aston in Australia and New Zealand has demon- 
stated the important part which the mineral constituents of pastures and 
other stock foods play in animal life and welfare. 

A Considerable Area of the State Affected* 

Mineral deficiency and related nutritional studies must be regarded as b£ 
particular interest so far as this State is concerned, owing to the pre¬ 
eminent position which livestock and livestock products occupy among its 
economic resources. Moreover, the area of the State which is involved in 
this deficiency is very considerable. It would hardly be an exaggeration to 
say that the coastal belt of New South Wales with the exception of that 
portion which lies north of the .Richmond River is essentially a belt of 
mineral deficient country. It is only in those isolated,, areas where basaltic 
outcrops occur, as at Tilba and Kiama, or where river fiats have been formed 
by the deposition of soil brought down by floods, that evidence of such a. 
deficiency is wanting, although the degree of deficiency is by no means, 
uniform, ' Wherever osteophagia and osteomalacia exist there is warrant 
for regarding the country as probably mineral deficient, Henry*, so far. 
back as 1915, indicated that his observations showed that during the pre¬ 
vious ten years there had been a marked increase in the area of the far' 
southern coastal belt in which these symptoms were observable. Since then 
the condition has been noted in an ever-widening range, involving not: only 
the coastal but the inland country. 1 • ; v ■ ■ 

Recent unpublished official reports by Rose indicate the extent to which 
Eastern Riverina is involved. The same officer has remarked on the condi¬ 
tion near Hillston, almost in the centre of the State, Hindmarsh has re¬ 
ported it from the Brunswick 'Valley north of the Richmond ! River, whilst 
Blumer records'the presence of an intense osteomalacic condition in sheep 
on the Upper Clarence. 
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That both, the area involved and the intensity of the condition should 
increase is no surprise to observers who have been following the trend, of 
events for the past twenty years and who have examined the history of the 
State during the past century. Generally speaking, Australian Boils are of 
a low phosphorus content. On many of those phosphorus-poor soils dairy 
cattle have been grazed for periods up to one hundred years and nothing 
whatever has been returned to the soil to balance what was taken out and 
exported, as milk, butter, cheese and meat. Naturally the poorer the soil 
the sooner it proved incapable of maintaining cattle in reasonable health, 
then the medium country showed signs of being unable to maintain the 
strain, and now better country still is proving inadequate. It may be 
argued perhaps that if these facts are so definitely noted, the work embodied 
in this paper was unnecessary. As a matter of fact, however, whilst there 
is no reason to doubt the soundness of the conclusions previously arrived at, 
that the basal cause of the unthriftiness and ill-health of the cattle in the 
•areas concerned was, roughly speaking, a calcium-phosphorus—chiefly 
phosphorus—deficiency in the soil, chemical analysis had only been carried 
■out in a comparatively small number of instances. No extensive series of 
•analyses was on record. In, addition the suggestion has been put forward 
by more than one observer that in parts of the coastal belt, notably at 
Bengali a, the calcium-phosphorus deficiency theory does not fully account 
for the clinical pictures presented by the cattle. Since the last publication 
of any work on the subject, in this State much work has been done else¬ 
where, and if is desirable to see whether the conclusions previously 
arrived at will stand the test of fuller investigation in the light of 
that work. 

The following paper is a small contribution to the study of this important 
and many-sided subject, and embodies the main results obtained in a 
^deficiency survey” of portions of the counties of Auckland and Bumpier in 
the Eden Pastures Protection District. The work so far carried out, though 
admittedly of a preliminary nature, has yielded data which it appeared 
desirable at this stage to collate and make available. 

Incidence of Osteomalacia. 

In the area over which this deficiency survey has been attempted, which 
■. includes the parishes of Congo, Moruya, Narira, Tanja, Ooranook, Euro- 
bodalla, Komeruka, Bega, Wolumla, Bondi and Genoa, dairying is extern- 
v'eively carried out and natural pasture constitutes the main feed throughout 
the year of. most of the herds. Sterilised bonemeal and similar licks are fed 
. tto> stock on many of the properties, and this fact makes it somewhat diffi¬ 
cult to-determine exactly, and map out, the distribution and intensity of 
.osteomalacia- in the parishes referred to. Nevertheless, by direct observa¬ 
tion, the collection of chemical and other data over long periods, and from 
information supplied by district inspectors and stockowners m to the 
condition of stock on the various properties prior to the we of' phosplmfcio 
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licks, it lias been possible to indicate those regions which may be regarded as 
potentially affected, in addition to those in which osteomalacia now defini¬ 
tely occurs. 

The Economic Aspect 

If the investigation of this question were purely one of scientific interest 
it would be difficult to justify the undertaking at the present time. On the 
contrary, however, it is a matter of really serious economic importance to 
this State. Rose 2 has well described the condition of the cattle on these 
deficient lands, and it requires no explanation to make the fact clear that 
such cattle cannot be effective producers. Moreover, the influence on growth 
of the administration of bonemeal to cattle in deficient areas has been 
repeatedly demonstrated here and elsewhere. The economic loss would be 
serious enough if it were confined to osteomalacia and its accompanying 
manifestations. To this loss, however, must be added that due to botulism. 
It is clear now, following the work of Seddon, 3 Theiler 4 and others that 
the mortalities which from time to time have occurred on the southern 
coastal belt and elsewhere were actually outbreaks of botulism brought 
about by the ingestion of toxin-infected, decaying animal matter, such as 
bones and rabbit carcases, by cattle suffering from, pica induced by a 
calcium-phosphorus deficient diet. That such mortality may in dry seasons 
reach a factor of economic consideration was fully shown by Henry 1 in 
his report on mortality in cattle in the Bega district published in 1915. 
Other observers have since reported similar mortality. 

The Calcium and Phosphorus Content of Soils* 

In addition to the stock survey mentioned above, soils and natural pas¬ 
tures from a number of properties in the district have been collected and 
chemically examined. In the case of the soils it was decided to determine 
the percentage amounts of u citrate soluble 9} lime and phosphoric acid 
rather than the total amounts of these constituents extracted from the soil 
by a strong solvent such as hydrochloric acid. For this purpose the repre¬ 
sentative sample of soil was air-dried, finely sieved, and a definite weight 
of it digested with 1 per cent* solution of chemically pure citric acid for a 
period of seven days according to the original method of Dyer, The extract 
was filtered and after being subjected to the usual preparatory treatment, 
the calcium and phosphorus it' contained was estimated by standard 
methods. The soil's reaction was determined electrometrically, using The 
quinhydrone electrode of Biilman* in the manner recommended by Pres¬ 
cott and Pipe/. The Comber test was also employed and the results 
obtained are shown along with the pH values of the various soils 
examined. 

The figure for “ loss on ignition ” was determined with the view of secur¬ 
ing an approximate estimate of the soil's content of organic matter* 

The general and analytical data obtained for fifty-six soils are,shown in 
th© following table:—* 
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Soil 

samp! 

No. 

Paddi 
'c and 

aerial No. 

Bor 
tier 
■ No. 

1 River 

system. 

U 

ta 

Congo 4 

Congo 1 .. 

22 

258 

0 

, Coila Lake ,, 

1 Moringo Creek 

P 

Congo 2 .. 

. 9 

Meringo Crock 

f4 

Congo 3 .. 

. 9 

Moringo Creek 

*}5 

Moruya 4 .. 

. 23 

Moruya River. 

m 

Moruya 1 .. 

. 185, 

187, 

188. 

. Moruya River., 

%T 

Moruya 2 .. 

. 187, 
188, 

Moruya River.. 

$b 

Wolumla 1 

180. 

71 

Wolumla River 

n 

Wolumla 2 

71, 

72, 
78. 

4 

Wolumla River 

no 

Bondi 1 ... 

Genoa River 

*nn 

Genoa l ... 

4, 5, 
11. 
121 

Genoa River 

$13 

Wolumla 8 

Wolumla River 

$18 

; Wolumla 4 

87 

Wolumla River 

$14 

§15 

Moruya 3 ... 

Congo 8 ... 

162, 

163, 

76 

Moruya River,. 

Congo Creek 

$W 

Congo 0 ... 

16 

Congo Creek J 

$17 

Congo ID ... 

228 

Coila or Stony 
Creek, 

$18 

CongoU ... 

220 

Coila or Stony 
Creek. 

$10 

Congo 5 ... 

204 

Coila or Stony 
Creek. 

$20 

Congo 6 » M 

50 

Coila or Stony 
Creek. 

♦PI ; 

Congo 7 ... 

0 

Congo Creek 

''$22 

Wolumla 6». 

224,- 

223, 

Wolumla River , 

$23 

Wolumla 0.. 

00 

Wolumla River ; 


Wolumla 7.. 

90 

Wolumla Elver : 

. $25 ' ’ 

MbgilJa l 

42 , 

Bemboka River ] 

•pa 

Wolumla 8 

281 

Wolumla Creek 3 

1127 

Wolumla 0 „ 

231 ' 

Wolumla Creek 3 

$28 1 

BcgaX ... 

105' ; 

Bega River j 

$20 

Bij|A2' 'i 

las : 

Bega River ... } 

$30 ' 

BegaS 

,MU 

Bega River 3 


Chief grasses in pasture. 


Geological 

formation. 


Nature of soil, ! 

i turo* 


Couch, bergalia, love, herbage 

Love, paspalum, bergalia, 
herbage. 

Love, kangaroo 


Basalt 

Basalt 

Basalt 


etc. ^ ' 

Mainly kangaroo; so: 
little trefoil. 

Love, kangaroo, treft 
palum on low land. 


Granite , 
Slate 

Alluvial 

deposit. 

Granite an< 
day stone. 

Gotten gran-j 
J fce and day. 


•««,' Heavy dmnolate 
! loam, . 

Black day ,.j 

... Clay loam ... 

j Light grey loam 

*H Light grey loam 

... Grey loam 

| Alluvial silt 


Per 

cent, 

7*00 

4*60 

6*5)0 

1*40 

1-05 

1*55 

4*,10 

1 m 


Patches of stunted bracken . J Granite 


Love, kangaroo, trefoil, spot 
ted. 

Kangaroo, lovo 
Love, kangaroo 
Kangaroo, lovo, trefoil ' 


Alluvial 

deposit. 


. 

m thick as No. 16 , 

Paspalum, lovo, kangaroo ... 

paspalum, couch, legume ,«. 

Love and other rough grassosj Slate 

Couch ... ■ .. 


.j Granite 

Granite 

Granite 

Conglomer¬ 
ates sand 
stones. 
Slate 


Brown loam „ j Mi 
Grey sandy loam J 0*85 


Alluvial 

wash. 


age. 

Love, "silver," herbage 

Love, kangaroo, herbage, 

Love, kangaroo, herbage, 
foil. 

Love, kangaroo, trefoil, 1 
age. 

Love, kangaroo, trefoil, l 
age. 

Love, kangaroo, trefoil, l 
age. 


Silt and wash 


Granite ■ 

Granite 

Granite V, 
'Granite .. 

Granite .. 

Granite .. 

Granite 

Blow of dio 
. rite. 

Granite ■ **. 


Alluvial silt ... 2*B 6 

Brown loam M , 8*% 

Brown sandy loam 8*25 

Gruytih-brown J»#Q 

sandy loam, 

! Grayish sandy loam HO 
Greyish sandy loam 0*88 

Greyish sandy loam 1*81 

Light brown loam 1*00 

Grey sandy loam 1*75 

Light brown loam 8*16 


Heavy dark day 8*00 
loam. 

Brown Imm , , , i*f§ 

Bight grey sandy 8*40 
KMWKIh ■ ■ 1 

Light brown sandy 1*88 
loam. 

Light brown sandy 8*50 
.loam* 

Light brown sandy MO 
loam,. 

Light brown sandy 2*U 
loam. | 

Light brown sandy 1*85 
loam. j 

lteddJih*brownday( 8*80 
loam. 

Light brown loam 1 MW* 


• Breeding was earned out on oil properties except these. 


t Holding used for wool irodidtem 
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| PH. 

Comber. IQuinhy- 
I drone. 


Very slightly 6*20 
acid. 

Very slightly 6*88 

acid. ' 

Very slightly! 6*07 

acid. 

Strongly acid; 6*03 

Strongly acidj 6*87 

Strongly acid; 5*83 


Veryatronglyi 4*31 
acid. 

Very slightly! 6*62 
acid. 

Slightly acid 5*69 

i Slightly acid 5*07 

, Strongly add 5*32 

Neutral ... 6*85 

Verj dightiy 5*83 
Add * ... 5*76 

Strongly add 5*85 

Strongly add; 5*35 

- Strongly acid 5*00 

Strongly add 5*14 

Slightly acid 5*56 

1 Strongly acid 4*88 

Add J 6*46 


Add ... 5*76 

Add ... 6*1.1 

Vorydightly 6*42 

Add ... 6*21 

Add ... 6*07 

"Slightly add 6*42 

Add ... 6*08 

Add 6*86 


Calculated on soil | 
dried at 105 deg. ! 
Cant, 

Loss 

P 9 0* 

CaO 

on Ig¬ 

avail¬ 

avail¬ 

nition. 

able. 

able. 

Per 

Per , 

Per 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

15*26 

•0034 

*2510 

9*37 

*0020 

*1256 

13*15 

*0022 

•1933 

4*92 

•0014 

*0527 

4*14 

*0029 

*0485 

0*24 

•0022 

*0690 

9*90 

*0106 

•0004 

8*10 

*0088 

•1712 

9*23 

*0038 

*1671 

2*92 

-0009 

•1008 

1.0*34 

*0080 

•8101 

11*86 

*0031 

*4435 

8*43 

*0042 

•1787 

5*89 

*0021 

*1106 

4*29 

*0019 

*0974 

3*42 

*0009 

-0677 

6*10 

•0016 

*0409 

6*26 

*0024 

*0713 

7*47 

•0014 

•1214 

8*63 

*0021 

•0400 

7*08 

*0010 

*1460 

7*32 

*0021 

*1100 

7*94 

*0014 

*1164 

6*62 

*0080 

*1168 

7*8,5 

•0018 

-1936 

6*29 

*0029 

*1X00 

5*06 

*0022 

*0819 

6*58 

*0082 

*1430 

11*22 

*0086 

*2270 

7*24 

*0020 

*0941 


Estimated 

carrying 

capacity. 


1 sheep to 90 
aero. 

1 | sheep to 100 
aero. 

1 | sheep to 100 
aero. 

ljr sheep to 100 
aero. 

1 boast to 10 80 

acres. 

1 beast to 5 100 

acres. 


1 beast to 4j 80 
acres. I 


1 boast to 4 80 | 

acres. 

1| sheep to 80 to 90 
aero. 

. 90 to 

100 . 

1 beast to 4 80 

acres. 

1 beast to 4 80 

acres. 

1 beast to 6 100 

acres. 

1 beast 6 to 80 to 90 
6 acres. 

1 beast 6 to 80 to 90 

6 acres. 

1 boast to 8 80 to 90 
acres. 

1 boast to 8 80 to 90 
acres. 

1 beast to 8 80 

acres. 

1 boast to 8 80 

acres. 

1 boast 4 to 80 to 90 
5 acres. 

[ 1 boast to 7 9 

acres. 

1 boast 3 to 9 

4 acres, 

1 beast to 8 9 

acres. 

1 boast to 6 60 to 70 
acres, 

1 beast to 8 50 to 60 
acres. 

1 boast to 3 60 to 60 
acres* j 

1 boast 6 to 80 to 90 

7 acres, I 

! 1 beast 6 to 80 to 90 

7 acres, I 

1 boast 6 to 80 to 90 
7 acres. 


Clinical evidence of deficiency, and remedial 
measures adopted. 


Stiffness of gait; dairying abandoned owing to 
prevalence of condition—A little bone-meal fed. 

Stiffness of gait; dairying abandoned owing to 
prevalence of condition—A little bone-meal fed. 

Stiffness of gait; dairying abandoned owing to 
prevalence of condition—A little bone-meal fod. 

Owing to effects of deficiency, this paddock is 
regarded as valueless—Nil. 

Ostoophagia observed at times; stillness of "gait 
not noticeable—Foods bran and pollard. Sheep 
appear to be improving in hill country. Licks 
supplied to sheep. 

An old tidal flat; cattle grazed on this area are 
said to improve, but the area is not of great 
value—Nil. 

Marked Indications of deficiency; mortality, 
acute digestive disturbances—Bone-meal ana 
salt aro fed in bails, but many cows do not 
partake of it. 

Not affected to same extent as No. 8—Bone meal 
and salt are fod In bails, but many cows do not 
partake of it. 

Ostoophagia seen even in sheep; wool “ hungry 
and deficient—Licks of unknown composition 
supplied which appear to have some effect. 

NIL 

Cattle badly affected in the past, but now im¬ 
proving—Rock salt given, and Boveral paddocks 
laid down With native grasses and clovers. 

Very badly affected—Bock Balt given. 

Mortality (botulism ?); digestive disturbances— 
Bone-meal lick provided; result unsatisfactory. 

Deficiency symptoms noted unless phosphatlo 
lick is used—Phosphatlo lick used successfully, 

Deficiency aymptous noted unless phosphatlo 
lick Is used—Phosphatlo lick used successfully. 

Deficiency symptoms noted unless remedial 
measures are taken—Bran fed heavily; has 
good results. 

Deficiency symptoms noted, same farm as No, 10 but 
better country; wash from the hills occurs, and 
the hilly country Is not affected - Same as No. 17 

Ostoophagia; general unthriftiness—phosphatlo 
lick and bran used spasmodically. When used 
results satisfactory. 

Ostoophagia; general unthriftiness—Phosphatlo 
lick and bran used spasmodically. When used, 
results satisfactory. 

Unusual histories of mortalities; typical osteo¬ 
malacic syndrome not observed—Cattle re¬ 
moved after two or three months in paddock. 

Very little deficiency apparent; ostoophagia 
noted at times; stock wlu not eat bone-meal; 
country on both sides badly affected—Nil. 

Deficiency very marked; osteophagia, malforma¬ 
tions, rough staring coats—Phosphatlo lick now 
used, and.no marked trouble experienced. 

Osteophagia, malformations, stiff gait—Phos¬ 
phate lick \med with sueem 

Ostoophagia; 25 per cent, of herd very ragged 
and rough when seen—Phosphatlo lick used 
lately erratically.. 

Malformations, stiff gait, pica—Phosphatlo lick 
used with success. Top-dressing with super¬ 
phosphate. 

Malformations, stiff gait, pica—Phosphatic lick, 
bone-meal used with success. 

Osteophagia, stiff gait, rough, harsh coats—Lick 
being given with reported good results. 

Nil (same farm as No. 28, but a different pad¬ 
dock)—Nil. 

Osteophagia; stiff gait; rough coats. Same farm 
as Nos. 28 and 29-—Lick being given with some 
result. 


| Holding used for dairying and sheep. || Holding used for grazing. 
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Boll 

sample 

No, 

Parish 

and 

aerial No, 

Por¬ 

tion 

No, 

Rivor | 

system. | 

1 

Chief grasses in pasture. ; 

Geological i 
formation. ! 

Nature of soil. 

•list 

Bega 4 

C2 

Bega River ... 

i 

Boor sward, very light and; Light granite 

Light brown loam, 



short. Fair grass among, 
ferns, which hold moisture 
and humus. 

and slide. 

with loose Hteriu, 
subsoil. 

Light, brown loam. 



$82 

Kamoruka 1 

91 

Wolumla .River 

Mainly kangaroo grass, of a 
spindly nature; some herb- 

Granite ami 





slate. 

with gravel imbue! 





age, mainly dandelion; thin 
sward of grass. 

| 

f> 1 o 7 Indies down.; 

$33 

Komeruka 2 

9 

Wolumla Elver 

Kangaroo, love, native out, 

Granite 

Bark brown loam .. 





also fair herbage (trefoil, 
dandelion); good sward. 



$84 




but short. 



Tanja 1 ... 

21 

Wapengo Creek 

Love and kangaroo grass, not 

Moir/amite 

chocolate loam 




much herbage. 

and 

j 


Tanja 2 

21 

Wapengo Creek 

Love and kangaroo grass, very 

porphyry. 

Monzonito 

Burk brown loam. 

$35 


24 

little herbage. 

and 

porphyry, 

with gravel sub- 
null, j 


Tanja 3 ... 

Wolumla 11 

Wapengo Creek 

Heavy coating of love and 
kangaroo grass, with fair 
amount of trefoil, etc. 

Bark brown learn 





208 

i 

•1J87 

Wolumla Creek 

Long, rough kangaroo, with 

Granite 

Light brown sandy: 





patches of love grass, trefoil, 


loam, with gravel; 

1 $38 

Wolumla 10 

287 


and other weeds. 


subsoil 

Wolumla Creek 

Kangaroo, love, trefoil, and 

Granite 

Light brown sandy'' 





other herbage. 


loam, with grave! 
mtbwilfe, 

l|80 

Congo 14 ... 

87 

Congo Creek .. 

Kangaroo and love grass, herb* 

Rotten gran*' 

Light brown day 

$40 




ago and weeds. 

lie overly¬ 
ing day. ! 

loam. ! 

Congo 12 ... 

0 

Congo Creek .. 

Cocksfoot and kangaroo gran- 

Basalt . ,. 

.Heavy black day 





won ; Homo herbage and eats! 

hmm. 

|M. 1. 

Congo 18 ... 

0 

Congo Creek 

Kangaroo, love, and couch 
grasses and cat's ear. 

Granite and : 

Light brown wordy; 

$42 

Tan in wan- 

186 


slate* 

loam, with grave! 
HUbHoll. i 

Bemboka Elver 

hove, kangaroo, cocksfoot, 

Rotten grim-: 

Light brown sandy 


«*<>!•. 



and ryo grosses, cat's ear, 

ite anti 

loam, with broken! 

$43 

Ooranook 1 

1 

24, 


and trefoil 

slate. 

1 

Simms of rotten j 
granite & to 7 ttwb 
down, | 

Bemboka Elver 

Love, kangaroo, trefoil, and 
cat's ear. 

Light rotten 

Light brown sandy; 



100* 


granite, 

loam, | 

$44 

Yuglamah 1 

44 

Towamba j 

Kangaroo, a little blue grass, 

Rotten gran* 

Light brown Handy; 

$45 

Imlay 1 ... 

88 

Elver, 1 

and some herbage. 

ite. 

loam. | 

Towamba 

Kangaroo, .Parramatta, and 

Rotten gran- 

Light brown sandy 




Elver. 

fairy grasses, and Home herb** 

Ita, 

loam, with gravel" 

$46 

Naxira 1 ... 

02 

Narira Creek 

age. 

Paspalum, some natural gras* 

. 

subsoil 'I 

Light brown sandy; 


1 



sea and trefoil 


loam, with gravdi 

$47 

Narira2 ... 

02 

Narlra Creek .. 

Paspalum, a good deal of 


subsoil S 

Light brown sandy 

*1148 

Congo 15 

254 

Borgalla Creek 

natural grasses, very little 
trefoil, or other herbage. 


loam, with gravel 
subsoil 

Rotten gran* 

Light brown' aandy 






ite. 

noil, with yellow 

'' $60 

Tanja 4 ... 

7 

Wapengo Creek 

Eye, cocksfoot, paspalum, 

Monxonite 

clay Bubiwll. 

Heavy black and; 





love, and Parramatta, gras¬ 
ses ; also good natural tre¬ 
foils. 

and 

potphyry. 

chocolate soil. 

$65 

Moraya 5 ... 

24 

Moraya Elver., 

Granite 

Brownish-grey 

$60 

XJrobodalla 1 

1 

Turoes Elver... 


Rotten slate 

sandy loam. 

Gray loam 

$65 

Congo 17 

09 

Steney Creek.. 

I 

© 

I 

1 

© 

Bwmlt ... 

Heavy black toil... 

160 

Congo 18 ... 

86 

Colla Lake ... 

grass, and paspalum. 

Couch, kangaroo, and bergatia 

Basalt ... 

Heavy black snail, 

$67 

ffl8 

Congo 19 ... 

Cengo 20 *„ 

245 

88 

Colla and Tur- 
oae lakes, 

Colla and Tux- 
om Lakes, 
Bega Elver ■ - M , 

grass, 

Parramatta, blady, and kang¬ 
aroo grasses, and two kinds 
of tussock. 

Basalt ... 

Basalt h. 

verging on day. 
Heavy black soil, 
verging on day* 

Heavy blade soil 

$60 

Merlngo 1 ... 

3 

Love and blue grasses, trefoil 

Granite 

verging on day, 
'Bark team, with 
granite subsoil 

IS& 1 




and herbage. 



Molts- 
tore. ; 


ivr 

MUli* 

1*10 


<H& : 
(|*M& j 
WB j 

j 

i*m j 

I 

1*75 j 

1*45 ' 

! 

I 

1*4$ ; 
1*85 i 

MO I 

1 

a*<w ; 

1 

1*0 

1*5 

74 

114 

M5 

74 

m 


* Breeding was mm out on all properties except these, f Holding 













dated on soil 
L at 105 deg. 
Cent. 


pH. 

Quinhy- 

drone. 

Loss 
on ig¬ 
nition. 

P*0, 

avail¬ 

able. 

CaO 

avail¬ 

able. 


Her 

cent. 

Per 

cent. 

Per 

cent. 

5-77 

6*16 

*0019 

*0838 

6*08 

6*64 

*0021 

*1045 

5*74 

10*03 

*0058 

-1777 

6*10 

8*27 

•0041 

*1213 

6*85 

8*95 

•0054 

*1469 | 

5*85 

8*86 

*0043 

*1233 

6*17 

7*02 

*0022 

*1602 

6*65 

0*54 

*0027 

*0801 

5*85 

6*31 

*0018 

*0640 

, 6*08 

15*1,8 

*0011 

•1849 

, 5*82 

4*33 

*0004 

*0717 

. 6*06 

6*27 

*0035 

*1842 

i 

. 6*61 

0*60 

*0046 

j-1995 

. 6*51 

7*07 

*0022 

*1293 

* 6*94 

6*59 

•0086 

*1312 

. 6*27 

5*73 

*0028 

■ *1221 

. 6-86 

7*88 

*0016 

*1574 

. 6*18 

4*70 

*0015 

*1019 

. 6-46 

11*40 

*0078 

*8028 

r 6*94 

7*06 

*0080 

i 

| -1109 

, 6-32 

5-11 

-0104 

*1506 

l 6*04 

18-48 

-0021 , 

; -alee 

l 0*56 

16*72 

*0017 

*2418 

. 6*86 

14*98 

*0020 ! 

*1950 

, 0*11 

14*80 

-0024 

.*2294 

l 0*04 

16*04 

*0058 

*2791 


Estimated 

carrying 

capacity. 


Period, 
for | 
•which I 
grazing 
carried 
on. 1 


Clinical evidence of deficiency, and remedial 
measures adopted. 


1 boast to 4 DO 
acres. 


1 beast to 4 DO 
acres. 


1 beast to 4 70 to 80 
acres. | 

I I 

1 beast to 4 70 to 80 
acres. I I 

1 beast to 4 80 to 90 
acres. ( 

1 beast to 5 70 to 80 
acres. | 


1 boast to 5 70 to 80 
acres, i 

1 beast to 6 80 to 90 
acres, I 

1 beast to ft 80 to 90 
acres. j { 


1 beast to 5 60 to 70 

1 beast to C,70 to 80 | 
acres, | 

1 beast to 5 60 to 70 
acres. j 

1 beast to 5 <50 to 70 
acres. ! 

1 beast to 5 80 to 901 


Osteophagia especially noticeable in dry times; 
young heifers (milkers) look ragged and tucked 
up; most cows in fair to good condition—Several 
licks of unknown composition tried, but cows 
said to refuse them. 

! As in No. 82, but this is considered better country; 

| milking cows arc kept here and dry stock on 
No. 82—Same as No. 32. 

I 

Osteophagia, especially in dry times; stock light- 
| boned and ragged—Nil. 

I 

, Osteophagia, especially in dry times; stock light- 
| boned and ragged—Nil. 

No indication of deficiency except In very dry 
times, when cattle have exhausted the better 
i parts of the area—Nil. 

Indications of deficiency marked in dry times- 
I Rock salt given In dry times. 

Osteophagia in dry times; young cows look 
I ragged and hungry-looking; phosphatic lick 
i taken ravenously in dry periods—Phosphatic 
i lick used in dry times only. 

Stiff gait ami digestive disturbances in dry 
| times—Cattle change about in dry times. 

Osteophagia in dry times; botulism has occurred; 

I dry cattle in fairly good condition—Bran fed 
| extensively in dry times. Results good, 

Osteophagia; stiff gait; if the grass is kept short, 
trouble is not so likely to occur—Stock removed 
for a few weeks In dry times. 

Bono-chewing common when rabbits over-run the 
(sountry; mortality probably botulism; calves 
scon showing distinct deficiency; winter coats 
hanging on; stiffness of joints; general un- 
thriftiness—Pasture changed. ! 

Mortality probably botulism; young stock tucked 
up and undeveloped—Cattle moved to better 
country. Licks of unknown composition used. 

I Osteophagia; carrion and sticks eaten—Nil. | 

; Osteophagia and carrion-eating very marked— a 
J Lick used; composition and results unknown, 

1 Osteophagia prevalent, especially In dry times; I 
I cattle light-framed and fine-boned—Bran fed 'i 
| to milking cows. f 

Osteophagia prevalent, especially in dry times; I 
I cattle light-framed and fine-boned—Bran fed 
to milking cows. , i 

Stiff gait, digestive disturbances, and largeness f 
of joints—Cattle changed about in dry times. | 


A”.Jd ... 6*46 11*46 *0078 >8028 I beast to 8-70 to 80 Nil.—Good shorthorn stock grown. 

* i acres, 

Verystrongly 6*94 7-00 *0080 j -1109 1 beast to 2 ! 80 to 90 Nil. 

acid. I acres. 

Acid „„ 6*82 5-11 -0104 ! *1566 1 beast to 2 60 NR. 

i acres. 

Strongly add 6*04 18*48 *0021 >8166 1 beast to 8,80 to 90 Nil 

! acres. i 

Strongly acid 6*56 16*72 *0017 >2418 1 beast to 8 80 to 90 Nil. 

! acres. 

Acid 6*86 14*98 *0020 ‘I960 1 sheep to 80 to 90 Nil. 

: acre. 

Acid ' ... 6*11 14*86 *0024 .*2294 1 sheep to 80 to 90 Nil. 

acre. 

Slightly acid 6*04 16*04 *0058 *2791 70 to 80 Nil, 

; Holding used for dairying* § Holding used tor dairying and sheep* |[ Holding used for grazing* 
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A Discussion of fee Results,, 


A careful study of the figures given in the preceding table shows that the 
percentage amount of citrate-soluble phosphoric add is extremely low in 
the series of soils considered as a whole. It will be noted that out of the 
fifty-six soils examined, five only contained more than .007 per cent, citrate* 
soluble phosphoric acid. Eight soils, including the above five, contained as 
much as .005 per cent., while the remaining forty-eight soils averaged only 
,,0023 per cent, of this constituent. The low percentage amounts of citrate 
soluble phosphoric add found in the majority of the soils examined seems 
of special significance when it is remembered that approximately .01 per 
cent, of this constituent is generally regarded as the minimum amount 
required for the maintenance of fertility on cultivated soils. It is, of 
course, open to question whether a percentage amount as high, m .01 pen* 
cent, is essential for the production of good, natural, pasture under Aus¬ 
tralian conditions, but it; would appear probable that initial percentages of 
available phosphoric acid as low as .0015 per cent, to .0024 per cent, (see 
the average available, P a O B in summarised data of tc affected 99 soils —to 
appear in a subsequent section of this article), that is, approximately one- 
•seventh to one-fifth this amount, unless offset by oilier soil conditions, am 
too low for the production of that type of natural pasture which, is neoled 
by highly-bred milch cattle. 


With reference to the other constituents and the reaction, if will be 
noted that the percentage amount of citrate-soluble lime ranges from as 
low as .0406 per cent, in the ease of Soil Ho. 2G ? to as high as ,4435 per cent, 
in Soil No. 12. The loss on ignition shows also considerable variation,, 
and is seen to range from as low as 2.92 per cent, in Soil No, 10 to as high 
as 18.48 per cent, in Soil No. 65. The reaction of the soils as a whole 
mm found to be decidedly acid, and to range from pH 6.56 in Soil No. 68 
to pH 4,31 in Soil No, 7. The latter, an alluvial silt, was found to non* 
tain ,87 per cent, of water-soluble salts in which chlorine was present:; in 
an amount equivalent to .104 per cent. The relatively low percentage of 
citrate-soluble lime is probably due to base exchange with the excess of 
sodium salts present. 


'From the figures obtained for citrate-soluble lime in the Berks im a whole, 
it will bo seen that a very fair correlation exists between the percentage 
amounts of this constituent and the soil reaction. 


References. 

1 Hbnuy, M.- .-1915. gel. Jour .; LXXI; 62. 

* Rosb, A, L.*— 1 . 927 , Amt. Vet. Jour.; HI; 123, 
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4 Tmmrnru eL at— 1927, Beport of Dir. of Vet, Keg, and Edna, & Africa, 
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* Pubwcows J. H. and Bme, O. 8.—1928. Coun. BgL mi Did. Eos, Ai®h| Faaip. S, 

(To be continued.) 
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Get Full Value for Your Sheep Skins. 


L. JUDD, H.D.A., Manager, 'Femora Experiment Farm. 

Undoubtedly a serious loss is sustained by many farmers and graziers 
through lack of necessary attention to sheep skins. Instead of being care¬ 
fully treated, dried and marketed in the best condition and in the most 
profitable market, they are invariably left to dry on fences, where they are 
liable to damage by dogs or cats and to heavy loss in weight and condition 
from the action of sun and weather, and when stacked (at a later date) 
in the shed, treatment is not given to prevent weevil attack. When it comes 
to marketing, the skins are very often disposed of to the first dealer who 
visits the property, who invariably allows himself a liberal margin for the 
labour of consigning, etc., together with the usual trade profit, which extra 
return could well he retained by the grower. 

The following procedure, adopted by Mr. B. J. Stocks, of “Linden Hills,” 
Cunningar, in connection with the treatment and marketing of sheep skins, 
will not only prove interesting, but highly profitable to those who care to 
adopt similar methods. 

The skins are removed carefully to avoid cutting or flesh being left on 
the pelt; they are placed in a shed immediately killing is finished, spread 
out, wool side down, and shortly after treated by painting with an arsenic 
wash to prevent damage by weevil. When reasonably dry, the skins are 
stacked, wool side up, piling one skin on top of another as high as the 
skins can with ease be stacked. The drying process being carried out in 
the shade, together with the stacking of the skins, results in a greater 
weight being retained in the skin and also a greater measure of condition 
and quality. 

The arsenic wash is extremely cheap; enough ingredients can be pur-' 
chased for Is. 6d» to last for several years. The wash is made as follows;—* 
Boil 1 dessertspoon full each of arsenic and washing soda in a pint of water* 
and add water sufficient to.fill an ordinary *1 lb. treacle tin. The mixture 
can be painted on with a brush or swab. 

The savings that can be effected by careful treatment and efficient mar¬ 
keting are exemplified by the following figures quoted by Mr. Stocks, A 
recent consignment of skins to Sydney, representing a collection made over 
six months and comprising skins from one-quarter wools to three-quarter 
wools, returned an average price per skin of 4s, 2d., after paying freight, 
handling and commisison charges amounting to approximately 6ri per skin. 
As the local price over the same period was approximately Is. 6d. per skin, 
'the loss owners are sustaining on sheep skins as the result of inefficient 
handling and marketing methods can be readily appreciated. 
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Consideration might well be given by brandies of sudi orgumsalions m 
the Agricultural Bureau and the Farmers’ and Settlers’ Assocmlion. to emi- 
mimity marketing. Skins belonging to each individual owner could he 
plainly branded and packed, and then the whole consign!matf made into 
bales and consigned as one bulk lot. Co-operation along these lines would 
undoubtedly effect a considerable saving in cartage and, partinilarly. In 
freight. Careful branding would enable each member to bo credited with 
the proceeds of Ms individual produce. A State wide move to market 
better quality skins must not only benefit individual producers, but materi¬ 
ally enhance our reputation amongst oversea buyers. 


Agricultural Societies 5 Shows. 

Secretaries are invited to forward for insertion in this list dates of their forthcoming 
shows; these should reach the Editor, Department of Agriculture, Box 3 <Ja, ChlVCh* 
Sydney, not later than the 15th of the month previous to issue. Alterations of dates 
should be notified at once. 

1933. 


Dapfco (H* G. Coghlan) 


Jan. 0, 7 

Luddenham . 

,, Mar. UK 11 

Albion Fork (H. H. Beattie) 


„ 20,21 

Cow nock .. 

.. m, 11 

Kiamn (G. A. Somerville) 


„ 25,20 

Rydal (H. Murray)... 

,, 19,11 

Wollongong (V. Stumbles) 


Feb. 2, 3, 4 

Mudgee (T. P. Gallagher)... 

.. „ 14, U, 16 

Berry (G. Gillam). 


„ 10, 11 

Armldale . 

.. j. 14,1ft, ?« 

Castle Hill ... 


„ 10, 11 

Braidwood (H. 15. Roberta) 

„ 16, in 

Moruya (II. P. Jeffery) ... 


„ 14,15 

MaekMviHe ... 

.. „ 15, 1ft 

Guyra . 


„ 14,15 

„ 15,10 

Cooma (G. 13, Metcalfe) ... 

. „ UK HI 

P&mbuk (L. K. horaghurat) 


Crookwell {A, G. MeOwwld) 

, ,, UK 1.7, 18 

Wowra (R. King). 


„ 10,17,18 

Bourral Walne) 

„ rq is 

Liverpool . 


„ 17,18 

Parramatta... 

.. „ 17,18 

Wyong ... 


„ 17, 18 

Gulgong .; 

.. .. 21,22 

Milton (G. Prior). 

... 

„ 21,22 

BelUngen (J. F, Reynolds) 

M «» 21 , 22 , n 

Tenter field. 


„ 21,22,23 

Tam worth ... 

.. „ 21,22*23 

Candelo ... 

... 

„ 22,28 

Gloucester ... . 

.. 22, 25 

TJralla . 

... 

„ 22,23 

Bora bo ka ... 

32,23 

Newcastle (P, Legoo) 

... 

„ 22 to 25 

Goulburn (T. Higgins) 

„ 23, 34, 

Gunning (0. B* Ardfll) ... 

... 

„ 23, 24, 25 

Campbell!,own ( H. A» Biriinan) 
Quirindi ... ... . 

.. » n 4 m 

Blacktown ... 

... 

m 24,25 


Kangaroo Valley (L. W. Vanne) 

... 

», 24,25 

Camden (Chas*. New) 

W M flO, IU, 

Coonabarnbran ... 


„ 28, Mar, X 

Apt. ! 

Yim (8. Cl Sloe man) 

«•» 

, v 28, Mar. 1 

Tareo (G, A. Jackson) 

. 3f». Ill, 

Tnvereil < K. A. Clarke) *.. 


„ 28, Mar. 

1, 2 

Dimgog (W, It, Green) ... 

Aid. t 

„ m It, 

Bega .*.. 


Mar. 1,2 

Apt. \ 

Dorrlgo (A., Cl Newman) ... 

... 

„ 1, % 

Gimnrdab (R. A, Brown)... 

„ April 4, 6, ft 

Maitland (M. A, Brown) ... 


m 1*2, 8, 4 

. Sydney Royal (tb G, BomervilbG 

„ IB M HI 

Otairon 

... 

*, 2,3 

Knfttjmny (K, K, Mitchell) 
(IroBfom (A. R. KrownJ ... 

«. ## 211,27,* 

Roburtoon (W. G. Jenkfn) 


*, t», 4 

29 

Ponrlth . ... 


„ 3*4 

Orange (O, R. WUJtam*) ... 

May, 2, 3, 4 

Quc&nbeyan 

... 

„ 3,4 

Grafton (L. C. Lawson) ... 

.* „ ' 8 to ft 

Bnmaway ... 


7 

Casino (15. J, PolJoek) 

„ 17,1# 

Bowravllle ... .. 

Tamlga (W. X. fltssglbboiw) 


*, 7,8 

TuHamore <W. J. GoIvlUe) 

... MyM 

... 

„ 7,8 

Peak Hill (W, li. h. Crush) 

M Aim, t,0 

Glen limes ... 


» 7, 8, 0 

Trundle (IK Leighton) 

« M M, i 

Waloha .»,■ ... ... 

... 

H, » 

Condo boll n (J. M. Cooney) , 

„ „ 15, in 

Bombala ... 


« 8,9 

Bogan Gate {J. T. a'BeukeU) 

,, „ 23 

Oobargo 


„ 8,9 

Parkcm (h, . 8. Seaborn ) 

... „ m 

Wallamba ... 


„ 9, 10 

Forbw (R. A. Austin) 

M Sopt. A, 1 

STabtoc (A. A. M, Clarke) ... 

... 

»t 3,10 

Namndem (J. 1>. Newth) 

Oi ?tAh # 

Rerrlma (U, Richardson) ... 
Mendooran ... 

... 

M 9,10,11 
„ 10 

Lectori (B. (1 Tweed to) ... 

„ e M 


If .manure is kept in heaps, the breeding of flies cm ho prevented by 
treating 1 the heap with borax at the rate of 1 lb, of borax to Id cubic fort of 
manure* It may be applied in solution or the borax sprinkled over Urn heap 
and then watered* 
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Soil Erosion. 

Contour Drains Will Control It on Wheat Land. 

[Concluded from page 908„] 

L. JUDD, Manager, Tcmora Experiment Farm, aadH. J. KELLY, Manage*, 
Cowra ‘Experiment Farm, 


In the two sections of this article which have appeared in previous issues 
tlie authors have dealt with the damage resulting from soil erosion, its 
causes, and the methods of setting out, with the aid of a “level,” the lines of 
the broad base contour drains which are recommended as the first essential 
in control. 

In this concluding section the actual construction of the drains is 
described. 



Marking Out the Drains. 

Several methods can be employed for marking out, but the two described 
here will be found satisfactory. In the first on© man walks along the line 
of pegs and collects them as he goes; whilst travelling he is in a position 
to sea the minor variations which have to be ignored and so directs his steps 


Fig. l.~~Banking up the Soil with the Grader, after two rounds with the Plough. 

along* the general contour line. A plough team is driven closely behind 
him. By this method a good line is obtained, showing a minimum of sharp 
variations. 

The second method consists of striking out along the general contour 
line with a single-furrow plough, throwing the sod to the downhill side. 
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This method leaves a definite mark in which the front furrow wheel of a 
multiple plough can be run with great accuracy to the desired line, it also 
makes it easier to collect the pegs, which would be covered with earth 
if not removed prior to using the multiple plough. 

Making the Drain, 

The line of the exact position of the drain having been marked, the eoin¬ 
struction can be commenced; as far as possible, however, in accordance 
with the farm routine, drain making should be undertaken when the land 
is in a moist condition, since the earth will then pack bettor and more 
satisfactory work will result. 

For this work the following can be used 

1. Disc plough. 

2, Disc plough in conjunction with grader or delver. 

8, Mouldboard plough in conjunction with grader or delver, 

L Grader or delver alone. 



Fig. 2. -Ploughing Again Alter Grading. 

Thin operation preparw more noli for grading up to give the nnwsm»»ry height to tlw tm.nl*. 


The disc plough is probably the most economical of any of the jihov**, 
as the one team can operate without changing, and the work m lighter than 
that necessary when the grader or delver is used. For mmUmr work tint 
disc plough is at all times preferable to the mouldboard; if, throws the hank 
up far higher and the soil over further than the mouldboard. However, 
good drains have been made with each of the above implements* 

If the disc plough is used alone, commence by throwing the first sod 
uphill, allowing the front wheel to run in the furrow left by the single 
furrow plough (if that method of marking out has been used), and backing 
this up from the upper side, thus forming a ridge in the centre, Continue 
until the desired number of rounds have been backed up (with i four- or 
five-furrow plough), then strike out again at the centre and continue for 
several rounds, and then strike out again at the centre and back up for n 
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.. J €5HI I"®!® 


DOUBLE 

STRENGTH 


Look for the noiTIBIJ! THIANGTEa a 

TTte titfn off ho MBoathlm 'Hhtaajjh ’Wrouti AmmkkMimk 



When you buy a new 
tyre, always fit a new 
Dunlop Perdriau Tube. 


In the new double triangle 
tread of the improved Perdriau 
is massed twice the toughness 
that has built Perdriau’s repu¬ 
tation. Thousands of letters 
received annually vouch for 
this reputation for harder 
work and longer mileage. 
And now —through its double 
tough tread — the improved 
Perdriau has double strength 
for greater service than ever 
before. The improved tyre is 
no higher in price. See your 
local dealer—he has stocks of 
all popular sizes. 
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number of rounds. Naturally the number of rounds ploughed will vary 
according to the size of the bank required. 

When using the grader in conjunction with the multiple plough, strike 
out along the contour line, banking the soil uphill, and return, banking up 
so that the maximum height is attained along the ridge. Plough another 
round and grade the earth from the toi> side towards the centre; repeat the 
ploughing and grading on the top-side until the desired height of hank and 
width of drain is attained. The same method is followed when using the 
delver as with the grader. When completed, run an additional furrow along 
the top side of the drain, with the rear furrow very shallow, thereby mak¬ 
ing the top side of the drain a gradual slope instead of an abrupt furrow. 
This last furrow also provides a certain amount of loose earth which can be 
worked over the bottom of the drain. 



Fig. 3.—The Completed Drain. 

Note the small furrows, made by the tynes, which form a lead for the water down the drain, at the 
same time ensuring a more or loss gradual passage of water up the hank. 


When the grader or delver is used alone, much the same procedure is 
followed as with the plough and grader used in conjunction. 

To level and finish off the work after the use of any of the implements, a 
springtooth cultivator is worked along the drain, and also along the plough¬ 
ing on either side of the bank. Besides compacting the soil and consolidat¬ 
ing the bank, minor drains or hollows are formed in the drain itself, which 
in turn lead the water along the drain and tend to prevent the water rush¬ 
ing up the bank In addition a certain amount of good soil is spread along 
the drain by the cultivator, ensuring better growth of subsequent crops. 

If a paddock has been previously scoured out and deep channelling 
caused, it will be found when constructing the drains that low or weak 
places will occur at such points. These low places must receive further 
attention to prevent the water breaking over them and the earth scoop will 
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be found suitable for this work. Any severe channelling in the section 
treated should be ploughed and filled in with a grader in order to minimise 
the possibility of an excessive quantity of water coming into eoufaH with 
the bank at a high velocity. 

When working in badly •'Channelled country, a supply <*t‘ straw raked, up 
and in a handy position will be found extremely useful for aiding f he 
passage of the team and plough over bad channels. 

Where it can be done without much inconvenience*, the first ploughing 
of the land after the drains have been constructed should be along flic line 
of the contour, so that crossing over the drains will he avoided, lmt subse¬ 
quent ploughings after the banks have become consolidated can bo done in 
any direction desired. 

Renovation of Banks and Drains. 

Should cultural operations at any time impair the efficiency of f he banks 
or drain, they must be attended to immediately* or much damage may mu*It. 
Strict attention is necessary, especially at planting time, to preserve their 
effectiveness. 

A Home-made Oelver. 

At Tetnora Experiment Farm excellent drains have been ennstnmied 
with the multiple mouldboard and a home-made de'lver herein described. 
The delver is of the reversible type, and the following materials are used 
In its construction :— 

One piece of timber 18ft. x 12in. x 2in. 

Two pieces of timber each 4ft. x Sin. x 1 Jin. 

Two pieces of ample iron each lift. Oin. long. 

Two pieces of angle iron each Oft. Oin, long. 

One piece of iron 4ft. Oin. long x 3in. x fin. 

One piece of iron 2ft. Oin. long x 3in. x fin, 

One piece of drag chain Oft. long (; in. link). 

One bottle link to fit chain. 

Twenty bolts 3in. x A in. 

Six bolts 8Jin. x {in. 

‘Four bolts 3Jin. x Jin, 

The 12 in. x 2 in. timber is cut into two lengths, one It ft, 8 in, Claud 
piece) and the other one* C> ft. 0 in, (wing piece). To construe!, the driver 
sketch out on the ground the shape as shown in Fig. 5, allowing 4 feet 
.from the extreme end of the wing piece to a point, 0 .feet f) inches frow flu* 
front end of the land piece. Place the land piece In position mi the inside 
of the marie, and then, holding the wing piece above and on the inside of 
the wing mark with the end resting on the end of the land piece as shown 
in 'Pig, «>* murk the section to be cut off the wing piece, i/\ t join fho points 
A and B in Fig. 6. Out this off and replace the wing piece In poikiofi. 
How mark the land piece along the line A B and cut off to the angle. 

Place the pieces in position and bolt in front with two J-inch holts, 
countersinking game. 

The two pieces of 8-inch iron are then suitably bent at the mnh anil bolted 
■to. hold the wing in position* they-also hold the stage for the driver to stand 
on* Care must b© ©x@rd.sed to have the stage directly midway between tin? 
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Fig. 4.—Using a Home-made Delver. 

This implement is In use at Tomora Experiment Farm. 
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top and bottom of the delver (see Fig*. 7), so as to give ample clearance when 
the machine is turned over, as it is intended to he reversible, Belt the 
stage to the iron cross pieces, place the angle iron on the top and bottom 
of the sides and cap the point with a piece of steel, or iron to prevent 
damage from stones or stumps. Next bolt the drag elm in in position by 
boring holes midway up the timber, 2 feet from the point on the land or 
long side, and 18 inches from the point on the wing side in a similar posi¬ 
tion. The bottle link should be placed on the chain before same is bolted 
in position. This link enables draught alterations to be made. 

Angle iron can usually be salvaged from old drills, cultivators, etc., but 
if none is available, use flat iron, allowing it to protrude slightly beyond 
the edge of the timber on the top and bottom to protect the sides, The 
remainder of the iron work can be made from old scrap machines. 

The delver being reversible can be worked bo ill ways and no loss of time 
is experienced in working, which is a decided advantage. 



Fig. 8—A Homemade Grader. 

Made from the frame of an old jrtmialt and jmh’ 1 inm* of of Ihm* dfwnnlwl iinfilmssritf+h 


* A Home-made Grader. 

Tlio luma*-made grader illustrated (Fig. K) wax recently (•ouxtrtU'tod by 
Air. E. Edwards and two members of flic Miiriutiu brunch of Uio Agricul¬ 
tural Burntu. The .frame consisted of an old Htitmpjiimp plough with the 
feet removed. The bladn wna made from portion of a harvester wheel 
straightened out, and was supported, by standards taken from an old skim 
plough. 

The machine does excellent work and the idea is worthy of imitation 
by others who desire to construct a home-made grader. 

Success at Cowra Experiment Farm. 

Judging by the results achieved in preventing soil erosion to date at 
Cowra Experiment Farm, thousands of .acres of our beat cultural land at 
present threatened with destruction can be saved by the early adoption of 
draining as outlined in this article. 
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The Central North Coast Tomato¬ 
growing Competition^ 1932♦ 

Extracts from the Judge’s Report. 


A. J. PINK, H.D.A., Special Agricultural Instructor. 

Judging of the third annual tomato crop competition, conducted under the 
auspices of the Central North Coast Tomato, Fruit and Vegetable Co¬ 
operative Society Ltd., was carried out during the period 28th October to 
JJnd November, 1932. There were twenty-four entries, an increase of seven 
over last season. The competition was again divided into two sections, one 
for staked crops and the other for unstaked crops. Last year there were 
only six entries in the staked section as against fourteen this year; in the 
unstaked area there were ten entries this year, a reduction of one as com¬ 
pared with last season. The increase in entries for staked crops is a true 
reflection of the change which has taken place in the district in the method 


of cultivation. A few years ago practically the whole of the crops were 
cultivated by the bush method, whereas to-day wherever one goes staked and 
pruned crops are most largely in evidence. 

The scale of points for judging was revised in order to bring the maxi¬ 
mum points up to 100. In view of the fact that marketable tomatoes, not 
seed, were the main consideration, the points for purity were reduced to 
five and the balance added to yield. This rearrangement of points allowed 
Of a maximum of 45 points for visible yield and 20 points for prospective 
vield “Visible yield” represents that portion of the crop already har¬ 
vested plus all sound fruit on the vines from 1 ounce upward. The method 
adopted was to take a sequence of plants through various portions of the 
crop and total the weight of fruit on each vine, the average obtained bung 
used for calculating the total. Points for 

tive only, and calculated according to the vigour of the crop, var ety, etc 
It will he noted that most of the crops with small points for visible + yml 
arc well up in prospective yield. The low visible yield was due mostly to 
late ^planting, but as earliness of marketable fruit is of such importance i 
ia only right that the score card points for judging should encourage this 

early production. 


The Season. 

' The season experienced was a difficult one for tomato growers, as the 

also prevailed, but during September there was very heavy and constant 
rain, falls of more than 15 inches being experienced m places Low areas 
lost heavily through frost damage and flooding, but the hillside crops a. 
suffered by washing, and the long period of wet days combined with a 

:iSdsoil and^ld nights, were ideal te^**^^**^ 
such, as blight and leaf spot. It is to the credit of the growers that m the 
fee© of Stteh conditions such excellent crops were to be seen. 
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The season was undoubtedly favourable to elevated areas, and it is likely 
that next season will see an increase in the use of such areas, of which there 
are ample in the district. It is, of course, necessary that provision he made 
for contour drains in order to prevent washing, which may do untold 
damage. The better air drainage and warmer soil in these positions arc 
both conducive to curliness, but a disadvantage of such sites is the greater 
lift for irrigation water. 

Diseases and Pests* 

Whilst weather conditions favoured early and late blight, many of the 
growers had themselves to blame, because of their failure to adopt effective 
preventive methods. These fungous diseases are undoubtedly the most to bo 
feared, and every effort should therefore be made to reduce lorn to a mini¬ 
mum. If growers were to adopt a regular spraying programme with home¬ 
made Bordeaux during the winter and spring months, less damage would 
result. Too much reliance has been placed on dusts. Whilst dusts arc 
more easily and quickly applied, and are probably quite effective for control, 
of aphis and grub, I have not the same confidence in the dusts manufactured 
for control of blights. The use of home-made Bordeaux mixture would 
result in less expenditure to the grower, and if the mixing is carried out 
properly (a leaflet on the process is available from the Department) pre¬ 
ventive treatment should be more effective than is the case when spray m 
made from the powders which are now largely purchased for making wet 
sprays. During the past season quite a number of complaints were regis¬ 
tered in regard to burning of the plants by various Bordeaux dust specifies* 

Yery little Fusarium wilt was noticed in the crops, and no doubt the 
newness of the areas largely accounted for this. Only one plant of spotted 
wilt was seen and growers do not realise how fortunate the district is to 
be free of this trouble. Any plants showing symptoms of the disease 
should be immediately removed and destroyed. 

Aphids were very prevalent on a few plots. Considerable yellowing of the 
leaves was noticeable where this post was in evidence. The full ftignifioanc» 
of aphids as carriers of plant disease is probably not yet realised by other 
than a few* 

Grub infestation was not as bad m in past seasons, and no doubt the 
increase in staking and pruning, which allows of a more effective control* 

■ is largely responsible. Arsenate of lead, either as wet spray m as ft dust, 
is used by all growers for control, but early application for control of the 
first brood is often delayed too long. All the staked crops except one mm 
kept clean of diseased and grubby fruit. Usually in the hush arena much 
fruit is left lying about and it is a big factor in the breeding out of later 
broods, to the detriment of all th© growers in the district 

Irrigation and Cultivation, 

There is a tendency on the part of the majority of growers to irrigate 
too frequently. It should he remembered that foliage diseases are encour¬ 
aged by such continual wetting, and for this reason it is desirable that the 
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spray irrigation be carried out in weather which will ensure rapid drying. 
The less dense foliage of staked plants, and the greater space between them, 
facilitates drying, but in the case of bush plants, especially when over¬ 
growing one another, drying is slow. Continual wetting of the soil also 
reduces the soil temperature, and thus in the spring months the growth 
of the crop is retarded. In some of the very backward areas it was noticed 
that growers were irrigating even though there was plenty of soil moisture 
to carry the crop on for a long period if cultivation were practised to con¬ 
serve the moisture already there. No doubt with a little more experience 
application of water will be given more thought than at present. The crop* 
should not be allowed to feel the want of water, especially when fruit is on 
the plants, as size may be lost and cracking of the fruit take place after 
the next application, but much less water could be applied during the early 
months,unless very hot conditions rule. 

Cultivation of the plot areas was very satisfactory. The rapid growth 
of plants in the unstaked areas does not allow a long period during which 
•horse cultivation can be carried out, and chipping has then to be relied 
upon. Some of the competitors made the mistake of planting too close for 
ground crops. 

There is no doubt that fertilisers are of great benefit in the soils of this 
district, and apparently all growers are aware of the need for fairly generous, 
applications. On the basaltic soils there is not the necessity for such heavy 
dressings as on the lighter ones. The basaltic soils clearly indicate their 
greater fertility in the strength of the bushes and the sustained vigour of 
their growth. 


Quality and Seed Selection. 

The quality of the fruit throughout was of a very high standard, though 
some of the early set fruit in the early crops was somewhat uneven, owing 
chiefly to faulty pollination. There is a tendency on the part of many 
growers to pick their fruit too green. Much of this fruit on arrival at 
market has to be sacrificed, being usually kept and repacked, which means 
so much less to the local grower. Considering the short time which now 
‘elapses before the arrival of fruit at its destination, it should be possible 
to land all of it on the market with some colour in it. In view of the 
popularity of Break o* Day it is well that growers should note that the 
fruits of this variety have a light colour even while green. In other varie¬ 
ties, where'it is intended to transport long distances, this light colour is 
usually taken as an indication that the fruit is in a condition for packing. 

Some strains of varieties showed a number of off-type plants, indicating 
the necessity for selecting good type plants from which the whole of the 
fruit is reserved for seed. Such plants should be well marked by coloured 
cloth coining well down the plant so as to indicate to the pickers that no- 
fruit is to b© taken from these bushes. Yisitors should also he warned not 
to touch plants so marked. 
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T!ie Awards, 

The points awarded are shown in the accompanying table* be 

noted that each section is treated separately, the plot in each which pro¬ 
duced the highest visible yield being given maximum points for yield, 

Awards in Central North Coast Tomato growing Competition, HM2. 
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The Staked Section. 

The first prize in the staked section was won by Messrs. Dutton Bros., 
Middle Boambee Greek, Goff’s Harbour. Whilst they only occupied fourth 
place for visible yield, the excellence of their crop gained them sufficient 
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points to constitute them the winners. These growers are to be congratu¬ 
lated on their success, which has been achieved by constant attention to 
every detail of the technique of tomato-growing. 

The plot was situated on an elevated knoll with a gentle slope to east 
and west. The soil, which is of a medium loam, was first ploughed early 
in April 4 inches deep, I ton of agricultural lime was harrowed in, and the 
land was rolled. It was cross-ploughed in the first week of May and again 
rolled and harrowed, and the same operations were repeated in June. Seed 
of Bonny Best was sown at the end of April and early May under cover, and 
the seedling plants were dusted with Bordeaux. Plants were set out in the 
field from 30th July and early August. Before planting, the land received 
a dressing of 10 cwt. per acre of a proprietary fertiliser mixture, and after 



The Winning Crop In the Staked Seotion. 

Entorwl by Mensm. Dalton Bros, of CofFfl Harbour, 


the first set of fruit a top-dressing of 100 lb, of sulphate of ammonia per 
acre. A further top-dressing of a mixture of % cwt. superphosphate and 14 
cwt. sulphate of ammonia per acre was given at a later period. The plants 
were dusted when 18 inches high with a nicotine dust, and at intervals later 
with Bordeaux, arsenate of lead, and sulphur. Cultivation consisted of 
interrow cultivation and hand hoeing. The crop was of good even growth, 
free of disease and pests, with indications of a good prospective yield, and 
the fruit was of good quality. 

Messrs. Garter and Carter gained second place with portion of their crop 
of 20,000 plants situated on hill slope and comprising a light loam. The 
area was first ploughed by tractor 7 inches deep in March and allowed to 
He for some time before the final cross ploughing and harrowings. The 
plot was planted with the varieties Bonny Best and Maryana, the seed of 
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tii© former being* the growers’ own selection. Seed was sown on tilth and 
20t.iL May and plants were inter set out into boxes and raised under cover. 
During the seedling stage two nicotine and several Bordeaux, sprayings 
were given. Planting in the field took place about 18th July. The fer¬ 
tiliser used was 0 cwt. per acre of a mixture of 4 cwt. of blood and lame and 
2 cwt of superphosphate, subsequent top-dressings consisting of 2 cwt 
per acre of this mixture, 5 cwt. of the mixture and 1 cwt, sulphate of 
ammonia, and sulphate of ammonia at the rate of i oz. per plant. 1 Hiring 
growth a spraying* was given every ten days with arsenate, of lead and 
nicotine, and in addition two sprayings with Bordeaux mixture. Frequent 
scufflings and hand hoeings comprised the cultivation. The heavy rain 
of September caused a good deal of washing and the loss of much plant- 
food, which no doubt was largely responsible for the less vigorous appear¬ 
ance in comparison with the winning plot of Messrs. Dutton .Bros, 



The Crop Awarded Second Prize, 

Ati'riMK. Carter and CarterV entry. 


Mr. A, E. Johnson, of Boambce, Coifs Harbour, obtained third place 
with a hillside crop comprised chiefly of Dromore Favourite, together with 
some Break o’ Day and Bonny Best. The first ploughing was carried out 
during March about 5 inches deep, followed by harrowing. The ami was 
cross-ploughed during April and brought to the proper condition by further 
harrow mgs. Seed was sown at the stakes during early .May; Two sprayings 
were given with Bordeaux, also two dustings with arsenate of lead and one 
with nicotine. The early' application of fertiliser consisted of 10 cwt per 
acre of half superphosphate and half bonodust, and during growth a top- 
dressing of 4 cwt. superphosphate and 1 cwt. sulphate of ammonia, per acre 
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was applied. Cultivation was wholly carried out with the forked hoe and 
chipping hoes. This crop had the largest visible yield of fruit, but the pros¬ 
pective yield was lowered and points lost under the heading of freedom from 
disease, chiefly on account of blight. The variety Dromore Favourite made 
a good bottom set, and the fruit was of good size. 

Many of the other areas, as the points awarded indicate, were of a very 
high standard, but special reference must be made to the crops of Messrs. 

' J. and D. Buchanan and Smith Bros, and Buchanan Bros. Practically full 
points were awarded to these crops for cultivation, prospective yield, etc., 
but the lateness of planting was responsible for a small crop at time of 
judging and loss of points under the heading of visible yield. 

The Unstaked Section. 

The first prize was won by Mr. J. Iv. Thompson with an excellent crop of 
Early Winner and First and Best. The plot was situated on a hill slope on 
basalt soil, and in addition to a high visible yield the crop, through its 
vigour, also had a very high prospective yield. The area was first ploughed 



Mr. J. K. Thompson’s Crop, 

Awarded Jilrst Prize In the TJnatakod Section. 


during March 4 inches deep, harrowed twice, cross-ploughed 5 inches deep 
and harrowed again several times. The fertiliser, a proprietary mixture, 
was applied in the drills and worked in with hoes, the rate of application 
being cwt, per acre. The plants were set out at the end of July, and 
received a dusting with a mixture containing copper carbonate, arsenate 
of lead, and sulphur. Sprayings of arsenate of lead and nicotine were 
given during growth in the field. Plants in this plot gave the highest 
average yield but the closer planting of the plot which gained second prize 
gave that plot the highest yield. 

Mr. W, Fleming obtained second place with a crop of Early Pride grown 
on a basalt slope. The first ploughing was given during March at a depth 
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of 8 inches; the area was then disc cultivated twice, m'fcs-ploiiirhwl * inches 
deep, and harrowed. The plants were raised under cover, eud ono spraying of. 
Bordeaux was given. Seed was sown in May, and the plants were set out 
in the second week in August. Fertiliser consisted of. 0«$ ewt. per aero of. 
a mixture of two parts superphosphate and one part of blood and hone, n 
top-dressing’ being given, of 1 ewt. per acre of sulpha to ot ammonia, when 
the fruits were set. This plot gave the highest yield, hut the prevalence 
of late blight reduced the prospective yield and coupled with grub inh'sta 
turn lost points for the crop. Planting was too close, being 3 fee! 0 inches 
by 3 feet 6 inches, and the plants were much overgrown and produced condi¬ 
tions favourable to the spread of disease. 

For third prize two competitors tied, Mr. Adler's crop had the greatest 
visible yield, but Mr. Mackney\s crop was of excellent strength and vigour 
and thus gained points for prospective yield. 


Selected Citrus Buds. 

The Co-operative Bud Selection Society, Ltd. 


Foe eom© years it has been recognised that in most citrus groves there are trees ilia*'! 
rarely produce sufficient fruits to he payable, whilst other trees are more constant pro¬ 
ducers of good quality and payable crops, so that with a view to enabling nunterymen 
to supply trees of the most productive and remunerative standards to planters, the above 
Society was formed under the aegis of the Department of Agriculture, and amidst* of 
representative fruitgrowers and nurserymen. The Society does not and cannot make 
profits, but merely exists to improve the fruit-growing industry by making available for 
budding selected buds from special trees of the best types of quality fruit and of reputed 
good bearing habit only. Trees from such buds should undoubtedly be more profitable 
and appeal to all progressive orohardists. 

The Co-operative Bud Selection Society* Ltd., supplied the following selected btide to 
nurserymen during the 1981 budding season* trees from which should he amllabte for 
planting during the 1988 planting season:— 


Nurseryman. 


I#. P. Rosen and Bon., Car 
lingford ... 

T. Adamson, Ermington .. 
Swane Bros., Ermington 
Geo. McKee, Ermington ... 
C. Langbecker, Bundaborg, 
Queensland ■ ... 

F. Ferguson and Son, Hurst- 

villa' ... . 

A. T. Eyles,' Eydalmere *„ 
R. Hughes, Ermington 


Oranges. | 

Emperor 

Mandarin. 

WaaMragtou 

Nave). 

Valencia. 

8,000 

2,000 

1,000 

1,000 

11,000 

2,000 

1,000 

2,000 

2,000 

700 

200 

•« 

750 


% wo 
3,000 
500 

3,000 

2,000 

500 

*** 

*200 


Eureka 

Jvimm. 

Marsh 

Graf 1 *#- 

. : . . .’■. . . 

Total, 

2,000 

2,000 

25,000 

1,000 

' 500 

6,TO 

500 

COO ; 

8,2.50 



3,000 

**** 

250 

1,000 



5, m 


*** 

5,000 

500 

1,000 

2,750 


—C. G. Savage, Director of Fruit Culture, 
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Leaf Rust of Wheat. 

Observations at Glen Innes. 


W. L. MAO.LN.DOE, B.Sc.Agr., Assistant Plant Breeder. 

Importance of Leaf Rust 

Throughout the Australian wheat belt stem rust (Puccinia gramim'd 
tritici) is of considerably more importance than leaf rust (Puccinia inti - 
cina) in reducing- yields, but in coastal areas, where wheat is grown for 
• green fodder, leaf rust frequently causes much damage to wheat crops, and 
on the tablelands and slopes the quality of wheaten hay and chaff is often 
impaired by leaf rust, which may be the only rust present at the hay 
stage. The damage done to wheat crops by leaf rust is less conspicuous 
than that caused by stem rust. "While stem rust frequently causes partial 
or even complete failure of the crop, farmers are sometimes of the opinion 
that leaf rust is of negligible importance. This is due to the fact that, 
under certain conditions, crops which showed an infection with leaf rust 
early in the season may at harvest show no appreciable reduction in plump¬ 
ness of grain or yield. Carefully controlled experiments have shown, 
however, that leaf rust considerably reduces the water economy of the 
plant, rendering it less capable of utilising to advantage the available soil 
moisture. Thus it may depress yields out of proportion to the amount of 
apparent infection of the plant. In Australia, leaf rust makes its appear¬ 
ance more consistently than stem rust. It is frequently most abundant 
shortly after the stage of ear emergence. This period of the plant’s growth 
is a very critical one, as a dry period during flowering results in a decrease 
in the number of grains set per ear, and in a consequent reduction in yield. 

Leaf rust undoubtedly accentuates moisture deficiency in a dry spring, 
and much of the damage attributed by farmers to lack of moisture may be 
due, in part, to the influence of rust, which is prohibiting the efficient use 
of the soil moisture, as well as decreasing the plant’s ability to elaborate 
food material in its mated leaves. 

In the United States of America leaf rust is of importance in the soft 
winter wheat belt, and to a lesser extent in the hard winter wheat areas. 

The Fungus Causing Leaf Rust 

The fungus causing leaf rust of wheat is quite different from that respon¬ 
sible for stem rust. Both wheat rusts are distinct from those infecting oats. 
Leaf rust usually appears before stem rust and it attacks only the leaves 
and sometimes the leaf sheaths. As stem, rust causes lesions on the leaves 
and leaf sheaths, as well as on the stem and ear, it is often necessary to 
make observations on the amount of leaf rust present on plants before the 
stem rust epidemic has made much progress* 
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Under the microscope, the rounded uredo or .summer spores of leaf: 
rust can be readily distinguished from the oval uredospores of stem rust. 
The teleuto or resting' spore of leaf rust has frequently a flattened apex, 
while that of stem, rust; is rounded or pointed. In the field, leaf rust lesions 
can bo distinguished from those of stem rust on the leaves by the irregular 
arrangement of the small leaf rust pustules, which, never run together to 
form elongated pustules as do those of stem rust. The elongated black 
tel onto pustules of stem rust are quite different also from the small rounded 
and flattened teleuto pustules of leaf rust, which appear to be sunken, 
into the unbroken leaf tissue, chiefly on the underside of the leaf, 

Different Forms of Leaf Rust 

Numerous American workers have demonstrate*! the existence of a inmi- 
her of different physiologic forms of leaf rust, and 'Waterhouse 1 has shown 
that at least two different forms exist in Australia. These forms, though 
similar in appearance, differ in their ability to infect; varieties of wheat, 
in. the seedling stage. (Jraigie 1 first showed that, in the ease of stem rust 
of wheat, new forms arose by hybridisation on the barberry, but it was 
Waterhouse 6 who first demonstrated that different forms of leaf rust could, 
arise with ThaUctrum sp. as the intermediate host. 

The importance, in a practical breeding programme, of physiologic forms 
of leaf rust, differentiated on the basis of seedling reactions in the green¬ 
house, lias been considerably reduced with the recognition of the difference 
between the seedling reaction of a variety and that shown at the green 
fodder or hay stage in the field. Johnston and Molehors 9 have clearly 
shown that certain varieties which are very susceptible to leaf rust in the 
seedling stage are highly resistant at heading time. Mains rf af showed 
that in America there was evidence that even environmeninl factors modify 
the reaction of the variety Ivanred to loaf rust. A comparison of field 
observations made at Glen Iniies and on the coast indicates that, while 
Acme and Akrorm were free from leaf rust under the epidemic conditions 
experienced! at Glen Tunes, in. the three years 1920 ITil, both varieties 
showed light infection when, grown at Grafton Experiment Farm and 
ITawkeslmry Agricultural College in 1090. Fnvirmnnenf appears to have 
brought about some alteration in the react ion of those varieties to rust. 
Acme, at least, is reported also to be quite susceptible in the seedling stage 
to both Australian forms of leaf rust, This extreme difference in rust 
reaction is due, no doubt, in part; to a difference in the reaction of the plant 
at various stages of growth. Other varieties, such as Ceres and Chinese 
“White, which are quit© susceptible in the seedling stage, have aim a pro¬ 
nounced degree of resistance under varying field conditions, 

Field Observations on Varieties. 

■ Varieties have been classified on the basis of observations made for two 
or three years at Glen Innes and Grafton Experiment Farms, and at 
Hawkcshury Agricultural College. In. a few instances varieties have hmm 
grouped on the basis of one yearis observations only, and the grouping is 
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OSMOND & SON (AUSTRALIA) LIMITED 

OSMOND’S CATTLE SHAMPOO. 

(Special for Show Cattle.) 

Is an emollient wash, freshens and invigorates the skin, 
and renders it soft and silky. An excellent wash for 
putting a bloom on Show Beasts* 

Non-irritant. 

Non -poisonous. 

Price, 15/~ per gallon. 

OSMOND’S ZENOS DISINFECTANT. 

A highly concentrated deodoriser and antiseptic. 

Zenos is readily miscible in water, and forms a fine 
white emulsion. Invaluable for washing out stables, 
cowsheds, piggeries, poultry yards, etc. For general 
use add 1 part Zenos to 200 parts water. 

Supplied in drums. Price, 1 0/6 per gallon. 

1 0/- per gallon for 5 gallons. 

OSMOND’S FLY SPRAY. 

Highly effective for killing flies and mosquitoes. 

Useful for farm and household use. Does not stain. 

Price—1 3/6 per gallon. 

7/6 per \ gallon. 

2/6 per pint 

OSMOND & SON (AUSTRALIA) LIMITED 

206-8 St. JOHN’S ROAD. 

GLEBE, SYDNEY. 
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therefore only tentative. The classification of varieties lias been based 
chiefly on the number of pustules, using- a scale similar to that employed 
by the United States Department of Agriculture, In which 100 per cent, 
infection represents 87 per cent, of the actual surface of the leap. The 
size of the rust pustules was also taken into account, as resistance is 
frequently accompanied by a reduction in size of pustules and an increase 
in the amount of chlorosis or necrosis surrounding the rust pustule. 

Rust-free .—Amongst the wheats which have been observed to be entirely 
free from leaf rust are Autel, Gaza, Ilordeiform and Solid Stem Durum 
(durum wheats), some Bcladi wheats from Egypt (thought to be of the 
species T. turgidum , Einkern (T. mono coc cum), Hope (The Marquis- 
Yaroslav emmer cross of McFadden of U.S.A.), two Russian vulgare 
wheats (JvT.S.W. introduction numbers 05239 and C5247), some Marquis- 
Vernal emmer crosses from South Dakota (05085, 05089, 05090, and 
05084), a Vernal emmer-Iumillo cross (C5088), also from South Dakota, 
and Ilka (a vulgare wheat from Eoumania). This group includes no wheats 
of economic value, as they are largely of the durum or macaroni type, but 
the presence in this group of Hope and the other emmer crossbreds, which 
are highly resistent to stem rust, is of considerable importance to thd 
breeder, who may hope by the use of such parents to combine both leaf and 
stem rust resistance in the one variety of agronomic value. 

A number of wheats which are of value in breeding for stem rust 
resistance also possess a high degree of resistance to leaf rust. Amongst 
these are several H44-Marquis crossbreds, H44 being a sister wheat to 
Hope. The 1144 wheat was backcrossed with Marquis at the Dominion 
Rust Research Laboratory in Canada to produce rust-resistant wheats 
which are similar to Marquis in yield and quality of grain. 

The Pentad-Marquis crosses are bread or vulgare wheats in which the 
leaf and stem rust resistance of the Pentad durum have been transferred 
by breeders at the above Laboratory to a vulgare type. Marquillo, another 
durum-vulgare wheat crossbred, carries some resistance to both leaf and 
stem rust. 

Trace or Very Light Infection (5 per cent .).—A large number of wheats 
have shown only a trace of leaf rust or a very light infection. These are 
chiefly a number of durum varieties introduced from different countries and 
very late-maturing vulgare wheats mostly of European origin. The Earrer 
variety Thew is the only wheat of agronomic worth, and it was at one time 
very popular on the coast for green fodder, but as it is now rarely grown 
for grain in the recognised wheat districts, seed is difficult to obtain, and 
it has been replaced by other varieties such as Clarendon, ^Florence and 
Eirbank for green fodder in coastal districts. 

Light Infection (10 per cent .).—The best-known wheats in this class 
are:—• 

Bomen (a local variety which is now rejected on account of red grain). 

* “ Field Studies on the Rust Resistance of Oat Varieties ” (Levine 3ST, M., Stakman E.C., 
Stanton T. R.), TJ.S. Bept. Agr. Tech. Bui. 343, 3930. 
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Cedric, Roma ’Red and Warehief (Queensland wheats). 

Ceres (a hard red spring American wheat). 

Chinese White (a wheat obtained from the Plant .breeding IndhuUn 
Ca mbri dge, Engl and), 

Chrrrimp, Rookie Gamma, Runty, and Banvir I htrit> (\ ietorhm 

wheats). 

Dindiloa and S.H.J. (Western Australian wheats). 

Hornblende and Rerraf (old varieties used by harm* in breeding?. 

Kenya Crossbreds (00040 and 00042) (crossbred wheats from Kenya 
'Colony). 

Hone of the above varieties are recommended for commercial culture In 
Hew South Wales. S.H.T. is an early-maturing wheat, the short straw, 
disease resistance and high-quality grain of which make it of some promise 
for grain in the western districts. The ’Kenya, crossbreds are also resistant 
to stem rust, and are therefore valuable ns parents in breeding for resist¬ 
ance to both stem and leaf rusts. 

Moderate Inf eel ion (25 per cent.). —The following well known varieties 
show a moderate infection to leaf rust:— 

Bum 11, Oanimbbi, Cedar, Clarendon, .Florence, Firbmik, Genoa, Jona¬ 
than and Warren (Hew South Wales wheats). 

Cowman, (low hurt, Fedtal, Flarnen, Minilor, Ward fir and W hi Han 
(Vieto ri an wl mats). 

Geeralying, Nabawa and Sutton (wheats of Western Australia,n origin), 

Ptisa 4 (the well-known Indian wheat; grown largely in Queensland and 
to some extent in New South Wales), 

Heavy Infection (40 per cent). —The following Australian varieties an* 
in this class;—A|xdU>, Aussie, Bariuga, Barwnng, Bee war, .Bord.au, Butiyip, 
Brown. Cumiwa, Brown Minister, Cleveland, Cookapoi, Ran, Rookie Beta, 
Ford, G In ford, (lluyus Early, Gulur, Gallon, Garni, Linden, latinberi, Major, 
Pacific, Pilot, Ryinor, RXP., Silver Bart, Sunset, Purvey, W?tmu 

Vary Heavy Infer,lion ((15 per cmL). .-Amongst this elans afe to be found 

the following Australian wheats:.-Bald .Early, Bona, Betmlubbirg Robin, 

Bredford, (Janberra, Caliph, Cumiwa, College Purple, Confect oration, Ruu- 
dee, J)m% Early Bird, Exquisite, Fed ilia, Gallipoli, Ghurka, Gresleyy hate. 
Gluyas, Oiias, Penny, Rivoriria, Sultan, Sword, Sands, Three IjsJeas, Warn tali, 
Yandilla King, Zealand. 

Extra Heavy Infection (100 per cent .).—The greatest degr/ee of suscepti¬ 
bility to leaf rust is reached in this group, which inelmtei the following 
well-known varieties:— Raldmin, Bogan, Bunge, Carrabin, Dart's Jitiperial^ 
Droophead, Federation, Flora, Florida, Hard Federation % MamimlTs No. i 
Minfins, Nizam, Nolba, Novo, Patriot, Petatz Surprise,/-President, Queen 
Fan, Ranee, Rajah, Union, Wandilla, Waterman. 1 
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Breeding Leaf Rust Resistant Varieties. 

Because of the greater importance of stem rust in most countries, the 
breeding of wheats resistant to leaf rust has not made the same progress as 
breeding for stem rust resistance. Mains et uf in America studied 
the inheritance of resistance to leaf rust in numerous crosses, both at the 
seedling stage in the greenhouse and under field conditions. Because of the 
greater ease in interpreting data, genetic studies were made chiefly with the 
use of known physiologic forms in the greenhouse. At the present time in 
America some fundamental work is also being undertaken along these 
lines, but the major economic programmes of breeding wheats resistant to 
leaf rust are being undertaken under held conditions. 

At Glen Innes, special precautions are taken to ensure a severe rust 
epidemic by early planting of early-maturing, rust-susceptible border rows 
which are inoculated in the spring with spores of both leaf and stem rust. 
Fortunately, the ernnier crossbreds such as Hope and the related strains 
1:144 x Marquis and also the durum derivatives Pentad x Marquis and 
Marquillo appear to be the most desirable parents to use in breeding for 
high resistance to leaf rust. As the same varieties are very desirable parents 
in the programme of breeding for resistance to stem rust, advantage can be 
taken of the rust nursery at Glen Innes to select for resistance to both 
rusts within, the same crossbreds. As lines are fixed for resistance to leaf 
rust, and, when possible, also to stem rust, they will be distributed to coastal 
Experiment Farms, where some additional selection for leaf rust resistance 
is also being undertaken. 

In conclusion, acknowledgment is made of the co-operation of Mr. W. I:L 
Darragh and Mr. N. S. Shirlow, who made available data on the reactions 
of varieties to leaf rust under coastal conditions. 
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Pure Seed* 

Growers Recommended by the Department. 

Thh Deportment of Agriculture publishes -monthly in the Agricultural a bn 

of growers of pure seed of good quality of various crops in order to encourage thoee who 
have been devoting attention to tins sphere of work, and to enable farmers to get into 
direct touch with reliable sources of supply of such seeds, 

A grower’s name is added to the list only ( l ) after the crop has boon inspected during 
the growing period by a field officer and favourably reported upon, and (2) aft,or a sample 
oi the seed has been received by the Undersecretary, Department of Agriculture* Sydney, 
and has satisfactorily passed a germination test. 

Intending purchasers are advised to communicate direct with growers regarding the 
price for the seeds mentioned hereunder. In the event of purchasers being <iksat bfwd 
With seed supplied by growers whose names appear on this list, they are roqtMftod to 
report immediately to the Department, 

pure seed growers are required to furnish each month a statement of the quantity of 
wed m hand. Such statement must reach the Department, Box 38a, G*P<0*, Sydney, 
Kot later than the 12th of the month. 

Whmt— 

Bobin ... ... ... Manager, Experiment Farm, 'jVmorn. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, < ’nmloboliu, 

Duri . ... Manager, Experinamt Farm. tomduhnlin. 

Free Gallipoli ... ... Manager, Experiment Farm, 'remora. 

Kahawa.Manager, Exporinmnt. Farm, T«*mora. 

Manager, Experiment: Farm, < \iwioho!in, 

Waratah. ... Manager, Experiment Farm, ''femora. 

Yandithi King . Manager, Experiment Farm, Temora. 

Oafs-* 

Algerian ... ... ... Manager. Exp eriment Farm, Buthumt. 

Belar ... ... ... Manager, .Experiment Farm, Condoholm, 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Temora, 

Ghlgee . ... Manager, Experiment Farm. Temora. 

Guyrn ... ... ... Manager, Experiment Farm, Bathurst. 

White Tartarian ... Manager, Experiment Farm, Bathurst, 

A number of crops wore inspected and paftned, but samples of the seed hwv«ted have 
noli been received, and these crop have not been listed, 


Concession Railway B’reiqht on Agriculturai. Heeds. 

Eoi:JjOWin« upon rciprusoutntkmg of the Agricultural Bureau, the Transport 
Commissioners have reviewed the question of freight on agricultural sml*. 
Concessions have hitherto been granted under certain conditions for seed 
wheat and potatoes*, but agricultural and vegetable seeds generally are now 
covered by the concession* Previously, unless the consignment was one of 
dopartmentally inspected pure seed and was accompanied by a dq.mrtmonfcf*l 
certificate to the local stationmaster to the effect that it mm solely for seal 
purposes,, it was necessary for the consignee to furnish, a declaration that, 
the seed had been actually sown before the sender could claim the con¬ 
cession (in the form, therefore, of a rebate). It is now only necessary, bow* 
ever, for, the latter to declare on the consignment note that the article is 
;£or seed purposes only and the concession will be allowed at the time the 
seed is conveyed* .. - 
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The Uses of Maize, 


L. S. HARRISON, Special Agricultural Instructor. 

Maize has long- been regarded as one of the most important crops that may 
be grown in this State, and where rainfall and climatic conditions are suit¬ 
able and the land sufficiently fertile, a high average return may be antici¬ 
pated. It is necessary, however, that close attention be paid to cultural 
treatment, choice of varieties and seed selection. The acreage under the 
crop in Mew South Wales has shown little variation for many years, and 
though recently there has been a tendency towards a reduction, it is con¬ 
sidered that where the three essentials enumerated above are practised the 
production of maize should be increased. Should such a considerable 
increase in the crop occur, growers could not expect a continuance of this 


Maize Storage Tanks in Hew England. 

season’s high prices, but that factor should not influence the advisability of 
increasnig the production. 

* The chief use of maize should be feeding on the farm, and where this is 
recognised as a sound practice, the production of the crop will receive added 
attention. Admittedly some areas are particularly suited to large scale 
production, and frequently on that account at a smaller cost per bushel, so 
that they are enabled to place supplies on the open market at a lower figure 
than is possible to the grower not so situated. Unfortunately, however, the 
• open market is distinctly limited and uncertain—prices fluctuate between a 
wide range and the demand is insufficiently stable to ensure growers an 
adequate return. However, as maize consumption increases with the realisa¬ 
tion of its advantages, so will maize growers be able to keep step, as the 
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present; approximate annual yield of four million Iru si ml* can very readily 
be increased. Storage of inland-grown maize must ultimately be arranged 
—.to distribute supplies throughout, the year, to maintain a reserve oi sur¬ 

plus grain for lean seasons, and to form a system of stock insurance agan«st- 
great shortage in times of drought. 

The Food Value of Maize. 

Tito following brief table, is of interest, since it shows the ehemiea! com¬ 
position of maize in compnrisen with other widely used foodstuffs. Thu 
high carbohydrate, and the comparatively low protein, content is apparent:* 
Tills denotes the necessity for some addition to the protein content by other 
fodders to increase the value of each; the lime-eonleut of .maize, is also 
somewhat low. 

Analyses of Maize, Wheat, and Oats. 


({tain. 

Water. j 

A*h. 

AilHimeuniiltv 

| Fibre. 

1 1 
j hydrate*, j 

< rule 
Fat. 


Per mU . | 

Per <*ont. 

Per cvnt. 

Per j 

Per vrni. | 

P»r ennt 


12*3 ! 

1-3 

10*8 

1*5 i 

eo-H 

p:i 

Wheat ... 

i;P7 

1 *5 

8*7 

2*4 

72-8 

-a 

Oats . 

10*0 

3-3 

8*5 

11*8 

at so 

411 


The albmncnoids are of greatest importance as food constituent^ and 
thus the degree to which they occur is indicative of the relative value of the 
material. Protein is the chief ingredient, in the albumenoids, and 3 h 
function is to supply flesh and muscle and replace waste tissue. The carbo¬ 
hydrates, largely composed of starch and sugar, supply heat, and muscular 
energy and assist in balancing the protein, enabling it to work more 
efficiently. It has been estimated that one bushel of maize contains approxi¬ 
mately : Starch, 88 lb.; gluten meal, 7 lb.; corn bran, 5 3b.; germ oil meal, 
2.7 lb.; and com oil, 1,8 3b, 

In amount of food production per acre, maize, outyields all other crops* 
For all kinds of stock the grain Is one of the best feeds. The high oil con¬ 
tent of Idle grain, together with its digestibility—a very important factor 
increases its value. Maize both yellow and white is fairly rich in Vitamin 
B, while yellow maize con tabus in addition, Vitamin A. This however need 
not be considered, because green leaves contain the Vitamin A, and in 
practically every ease maize is fed in coni unction with leaves in some form. 

Fortunately, it it* not necessary for m entirely to stall or hand feed stock 
over long periods, and thus the enormous cousumptKm of maize grain neves* 
sary in those countries less favourably situated in this regard, does nut 
occur here. Maize is very satisfactory as a commodity for reserve and 
storage, and although susceptible to insect damage, this disability is easily 
overcome; for storage purposes it is necessary that the grain should be dry 
(not containing more than 14 per cent, of moisture) and that the container 
should be airtight. In addition to farm storage, it may occur that some 
co-operative system will be evolved, whereby in times of heavy supply, the 
surplus may be retained at a price covering the cost of production until a 
greater need arises. 
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Maize Grain for Pigs, 

Maize grain for stock feeding- purposes 1ms received its greatest recogni¬ 
tion and use to date as a pig food, and for this it is of exceptional value, 
providing* an ideal ingredient in the ration from a general farming stand¬ 
point. It is advisable to feed it in conjunction with other foods such as 
skim milk or others which are richer in protein, in an endeavour to balance 
the ration as far as possible, as by this means the greatest value of each 
ingredient is made available to the animal. Consideration must be given 
on each individual area to the availability of additional food supplies. This 
is a point of considerable importance and must be watched at all times by 
the stock feeder. The purchase of foodstuffs is to he deprecated if it is at 
all possible to produce a close equivalent on the farm. Maize, as the main 
constituent of the food supply, must be fed with some greenstuff-—preferably 
leguminous—to provide a better balance. 



Pigs Grazing Standing Maize on the Hunter. 


It has been estimated that approximately 1) bushels of maize grain are 
required to produce 100 lb. of pork, and when the grain is balanced with 
some other food which suits the area—skim milk, lucerne or some succulent 
greenstuff—this figure will be substantiated without difficulty. If pork is 
valued at 4-id. per lb., maize used for pig feeding will have a value of 4s. 2d. 
per bushel; this figure is worth close attention, as costs of handling and 
marketing the grain are not a charge against it, and the necessary comple¬ 
mentary foodstuffs can be produced readily enough in most cases. When 
pigs are grazed on standing maize crops, they must have access to lucerne 
or grass, or failing this a fair growth of greenstuff should be left in the 
maize paddock The growth of a leguminous crop such as cowpeas, with the 
maize, is the ideal practice. The legume should be planted at the time of the 
last maize ctxltivation so that it will be approaching maturity when the 
maize is fit to be fed off. 
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Maize as a Fodder for Dairy Cows* 

As a fodder for dairy cows green maize stalks must he regarded n> oi 
high value since they assist materially towards continuity «d f hrmigh 

the winter months. Our climatic conditions tend. f" hnuit piMduet um font, 
and also during dry summer periods, and action may impimoly he fa ken to 
curtail the severity of the loss through the agency of maize, dim,* of any 
type are suitable for maize, which is the most suitable crop fur end I ago *m 
the grounds of quantity per aero ami succulence. 1. he mm of tmn/o *ihtge is 
receiving increased attention and lately has had quite a bd ot well*merited 
publicity. 

In cooler climates dry maize fodder is found of much value for winter 
use and provides a very necessary roughage. Mam.*! grain, added to the dairy 

ration has proved highly beneficial and a recommendation is as follows:. 

4r parts ground maize, 4 parts ground oats and 1 part bran, added to the 
bulk. Maize meal may also bo added to skim milk for calf feeding, the two 
foodstuffs making an excellent combination. 

Its Value for Other Livestock. 

The poultry farmer looks to maize to supply a largo quantify of food Muffs 
for Iris birds, and the grain is used very extensively. It. is estimated that 
approximately one million bushels annually, almost entirely yellow grain, 
are utilised fur poultry purposes. Because of its use as flu* grain 
ration for general feeding, its ability to enrich the yolk colour, tin- added 
fertility of the eggs and increased strength of the chicks on hatching, um,I 
its ‘utility as an excellent base for chick foods, maize is of much iniportaiice 
to the poultryman. 

For horses rnaize is excellent for maintaining stamina and cimdit.km, and 
its recognised value for this purpose does not require extended reference 
here. In times of drought and when sheep are hand fed, make grain is out¬ 
standing from the points of view of feeding value and convenience. 
About 4 oz, a day per head is sufficient to wholly maintain life in dry ponrxlft, 
and the ease with which the grain is spread and the sheep pick it up, arc 
important features. The grain is particularly suited to use with sheep it* 
this way, and sheep feeding could thus provide a valuable outlet for it, 

Some Other Uses of Maize. 

Maize has long been recognised us useful for human wxtmmptwn, and in 
some countries the amount used in the form of maize meal m high ; in Am* 
tralia, however, this is not the case, partly because the meal is liable to 
weevil infestation and in addition 100 per cent, maize meal him a limited 
period during which it keeps fresh. The increased use of maize mm\ in tills 
way is strongly recommended, both as a porridge substitute for winter use 
and as one of the ingredients in scones and other mixtures of a similar 
nature, Maize meal will not rise in the same way as wheaten Hour and 
.' should only be used in conjunction with it. As corn flakes maize is well 
known and this industry is responsible for the utilisation of large qatmtb 
; ties, Cornflour has a regular place in the human diet and is regarded m it 
fI &feeessity in some forms of cooking. 
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Sweet corn is regarded by many as a luxury, but before long* it is pro¬ 
bable that the increased attention to the marketing of this crop, both as 
cobs and in the tinned form, will cause a large increase in the available 
supplies. It is satisfactory to note a better demand for this very excellent 
line. Pop corn is showing a little revival, and it is of sufficient importance 
to compel attention being paid to it. 

Of other products of maize, corn starch is probably the best known. This 
is made in large quantities from maize and a by-product from it is gluten 
feed, a valuable stock fodder rich in protein. Of course, cornflour is largely 
composed of starch. Glucose, or maize syrup, largely utilised in confec¬ 
tionery manufacture, is another by-product of maize of considerable value. 

Corn oil is used as a culinary oil in large quantities. For distilling 
purposes a considerable amount of maize is utilised, chiefly for whisky and 
gin production, and there are many other small sideline products from 
maize, but they are of little significance to us at present. 


Protect Your Haystacks. 

That one of the most common sources of leakage of farm profits is the 
excessive depreciation of hay stored both for current requirements and as 
a drought reserve was pointed out recently by Mr. L. Judd, Manager of 
Tern ora, Experiment Farm, to a gathering of farmers. It should be realised 
that every ton of fodder ruined is not only a direct loss of the cost of 
growing and storing, but also a loss of revenue equal to the difference 
between the cost of production and the sale value of the fodder. 

When storing hay for current use a hay shed will be found most profitable. 
Time and expense are saved at harvest by the speed with which the hay 
caul be stacked, and when feeding out the produce is at all times protected 
from the weather. [Expense in making the shed mouse-proof will be amply 
repaid. All stacks should be built on mouse-proof straddles and roofed 
down with either iron or thatch. 

Useful leaflets on bay straddles and thatching haystacks may be obtained 
free on application to the Under-Secretary, ‘Department of Agriculture, 
Box 15(1 a, G.P.O., Sydney. 


Continuous Grazing or Lucerne Pasture is Detrimental. 

Foe normal development a plant must have a certain amount of leaf surface 
for the conversion into available plant food of the mineral solutions ab¬ 
sorbed from the soil by the roots, and because it interferes with this process, 
heavy continuous grazing is seriously harmful to lucerne. The correct 
method of handling the paddocks is to wait until the growth is approaching 
the bud or early flowering stage and then feed it off rapidly by stocking the 
area heavily. It is advisable to have reasonably small paddocks, and to put 
large numbers of sheep on at a time to eat the area off in at least ten or 
twelve days. If the paddocks are large, temporary fences that can be erected 
rapidly and moved easily should be utilised for the purpose of subdivision. 
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Orchard Notes* 

January. 

0. (h SAVAGE and W. lb GAY BRERETON. 

The Drying” of Sultanas. 

Tub drying* season for sultanas is approaching, ami grower* are reminded 
of the “mixed dip” that was successfully used last, season by suliana 
growers, not only in this State, but also in Victoria ami South Australia* 
Full directions for preparing and using this dip can be obtained in printed 
form, free, from the .New South Wales Department of Agriculture, Box .’HU, 
G.P.O., Sydney, and all sultana, growers who have not this leaflet a re 
advised to send for a copy at once, for there is nothing like 1 taring print*’*! 
directions for reference at any moment 

This dip is the result of investigations carried out by officers of the 
'Council for Scientific and industrial Research and the Department* of 
Agriculture in .New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia, and was 
designed to overcome the great disadvantage of the cold dip, he., a pro* 
treated drying period, and to obtain a lighter and more uniform cnlmir 
than, could generally be obtained from the hot, caustic soda dip. 

Some Points to he Observed. 

There are a few points in the preparation and use of the mixed dip which 
are worth drawing attention to in these Notes. 

The dip is made by first dissolving lb. potassium carbonate in f»u 
gallons of water in which 1J pints of olive oil are thoroughly emulsified; 
then add IjJ lb, caustic soda, ami heat to ISO deg, Fa.hr, Test, by dipping it 
few sultanas, and if the berries do not show a few very slight cracks, add 
l lb. of caustic soda and try a fresh lot of sultanas; repeat this until a point 
is reached at which slight cracking occurs on some of the berries, and then 
dipping may proceed. 

Remember that the dipping should be a quick, iu-mubout operation, and 
the dip should be kept at between 177 and 183 deg, Falun whilst dipping, 
and should not bo allowed to rise above 183 deg. when not in use. 

Make all necessary additions to the dip, which is reduced in volume) 
during use, by adding from a stock solution of the carbonate of potash and 
olive oil solution described above. It is convenient to have a stock solution 
ready and kept in a separate tank or other receptacle ready for replenishing 
the dip as required. The addition of the potassium carbonate and olive oil 
^solution to make up the volume of the dip will generally necessitate the 
additions? caustic soda "to.bring the dip to the correct state at which slight 
'cracking ,>f the fruit occurs. This should be arrived at by trial, m when 
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Amazing Results q£ter_ using_ 
Neptune Spraying Materials 


Eatlow District Apple Display Pyramid—1st prize Royal 
Agricultural Show, 1932 

Batlow District Pear Display Pyramid—1st prize Royal 
Agricultural Show, 1932 

Bathurst District Apple Display Pyramid—2nd prize Royal 
Agricultural Show, 1932 

Tli© fruit in these pyramids was sprayed with NEPTUNE 
Spraying 1 Materials, thereby earning well merited prizes. 

Be assured of perfect fruit by following this lead and 

using 

. NEPTUNE SPRAYING MATERIALS 


Neptune Spraying Oil il A " 
Neptune Spraying Oil “ C " 
Neptune White Spraying Oil 
Berger’s Arsenate of Lead 
Challenge Arsenate of Lead 
Neptune Lime Sulphur Solution 
Genuine " Blackleaf 40,” etc. 


For further particulars write: 

NEPTUNE OIL COMPANY Limited 

365 Kent Street, SYDNEY 


A. (iri cull aval Unzcflc of N.H. U .. January 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

NEW SOUTH WALES 


■ ' & 7 11 ' . ■ 


Tenth Edition 

Roy. 8vo. 197 pager*. Illustrated, 


Intelligent pruning is 
^‘70/ one of the means by which 
< ^/y a tree can be made to pro* 

W/y duce the most fruit of the best 
quality in the shortest time and 
W jy to keep up the output fot the 
/jy longest period. On the other hand, 
y there is perhaps no way in which the 
potential productivity of a fruit tree is so 
y commonly reduced as by inefficient pruning. 

That nearly two thousand copies have been sold 
annually since it was first offered to the fruit-growing 
community is some index to its reputation as a guide 
Each fruit, it must be remembered, has its individu¬ 
ality, and the habits of each must be closely studied. 
The Apricot, Peach, Nectarine, Plum, Apple, Pear, 
Cherry, Almond, Persimmon, Passion Vine, Loquat, 
Quince, and Fig are all fully dealt wjth, and with the 
aid of illustrations, which are an important feature 
of the publication, the grower is informed how to 
obtain from his trees consistently profitable returns. 


Price 3s. per copy; By Post 3s. 4d. 


Printed and published by .and obtainable from 

THE GOVERNMENT PRINTER, Phillip Street, SYDNEY 
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first preparing- the dip, adding only J lb. caustic soda at a time till the 
correct slight cracking of some of the berries is produced with the dip at 
between 177 and 183 deg* Fain*. 

Never Add Water Alone* 

Should the dip become too concentrated, which condition is shown by an 
over or too severe cracking of the fruit, it, should then be weakened by- 
adding more of the potassium carbonate and olive oil stock solution. It 
should be definitely understood that neither the weakening of the mixed dip 
nor making up its volume should be attempted by the adding of water 
alone* 

It should also be noted that the quantity of caustic soda used to produce 
the slight cracking of the fruit is regulated according to the condition of 
the fruit. This Is necessary, just as it was with the old hot caustic dip, 
and as the fruit is likely to vary, the dipper should keep an eye on the fruit 

as it comes from the dip and vary the dip to suit the fruit when necessary, 

*■ 

Care should be taken to spread the dipped fruit evenly on the racks and 
not too thickly, or drying will be retarded. The fruit should be protected 
from the direct rays of the sun by hessian hung on the sunny side' of the 
racks. During* rainy weather drying can be hastened and darkening of the 
fruit lessened by spraying the fruit with a solution of 4 lb. carbonate of 
potash to 8 gallons of water in which, is emulsified half a cup of olive oil. 

The fruit should be left on the rack till thoroughly dry, or crushing* of 
berries will occur, causing stickiness and darkening of colour. The dried 
fruit should be shaken from the rack in the morning and spread thinly 
on hessian as soon as possible and exposed to the sun to even up the colour. 
An application of the spray mentioned above when the fruit is spread on the 
hessian will hasten the colouring by the sun. 

In the early days of sultana growing in Australia it was the practice to 
leave the picking of the fruit ti l Hate in the season in order to obtain very 
mature fruit and high sugar content. Undoubtedly extra weight was gained 
in this way, and perhaps a more fleshy dried fruit, but it delayed the drying 
of the latter part of the crop till very late, and there was greater liability 
of running into bad weather. Hence the practice now is to commence drying 
somewhat earlier, thus securing a better chance of producing a more uniform 
product right through the drying season. However, care must be taken not 
to run to the other extreme and to attempt picking whilst the fruit is 
immature, or a poor sample, lacking in flesh will result. As a rule, picking 
should not be commenced till the juice has reached at least 12 deg, Baume. 

Pest Control 

Codling Moth .—Care should be taken to continue the sprays of lead 
arsenate for codling moth in apples and pears. At the same time other 
methods of control,*such as frequent inspection of the bandages and collec¬ 
tion and destruction of infested fruit should not be neglected. 
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Fruit-fly.—In areas liable to fruit-fly the frequent collodion and 'ir.-ome- 
tion of infested fruit, should he continued, awl either the l'oiwn bait. >pr*y 
used or traps kept replenished with lure. 

GUrm .January is the com¬ 

mencement of tin* season fur dealing 
with red scale either by fumigation 
or spraying. Free leaflets ean lie 
obtained from the Departumm of 
Agriculture, on the control of citrus 
scale, and also of the fruit-fly ami 
codling moth. 

Cultivation. 

It is often the practice to liegieet 
the cultivation of trees, such as 
apricots, cherries, and early peaches, 
which crop early in the season, as 
soon as the fruit is picked. 'This is 
not good orcharding, for the trees 
require to he kept in good condition 
to develop their fruit buds for the 
next season’s crop. 

Tile very frequent use of tin* or- 
chard cultivator is apt to make the 
surface, soil too fine ami form a side 
pan very close to the surface. It is 
partly for thbyreason that greater use of the plough and law frequent use of 1 he 
cultivator is advocated, and Into in December or curly in. dnnuary is gene¬ 
rally a good time to get in one of these summer ploughing*. Ofleu, by that 
1 into, there are weeds that, have been too muelt for the cultivator and which 
the plough will eradicate. The plough will also break through the culti¬ 
vator-pan and leave the land ho Unit it, will more readily absorb any rain 
that falls or irrigation water that is applied. Moreover, the plough leave* 
a more lasting soil mulch than the cultivator. 

Planting Bananas on Contour Line*. 

Messrs. *1.1.1, Owl and Lane have made it departure from the usual method 
of planting bananas “on the square ” by putting their plants in mi contour 
lines. These two newcomers to the banaua-gnnving industry in New South 
Wales aro located near Dunbible, some 8 or 9 miles south of Munvilliuuhnli, 
and the results of their method of planting will be watched with interest, us 
they contend that It possesses many advantages over the commonly adopted 
system of planting on the square. In the first place, they claim that 
although they maintain the desired distance between the plants they are 



Inspect Codling: Moth Bandages Frequently. 
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able, by planting* on contours, to get considerably more plants to the acre. 
l:>ut what they regard as the best feature of contour planting* is its control 
of soil washing—a very important factor on the steep hillsides on which 
bananas do best. When a plantation is planted on the contour, the stools 
in one row mostly come opposite the spaces in the rows above and below, 
so that the great rush of water so usual during heavy downpours has not the 
unimpeded passage downhill that is afforded it when the plants are put in 
on the square, 

Messrs. Ord and Lane have had long experience in the planting of rubber 
in the Federated Malay States, and their experiences in that industry have 
taught them the advantages of contour planting as opposed to any other 
system. 



Bananas Planted “on tiie Square." 


Grading and Packing Bananas. 

Mr. II. W. Eastwood, Senior Fruit Instructor, has supplied the following 
notes on the grading and packing of bananas:—• 

At frequent intervals the grading regulations regarding the packing of 
bananas—-which have now been in force for a lengthy period—have been 
brought under the notice of growers, but there are many eases where 
growers are not complying with the standards laid down. If only the 
growers who adopted or persisted in such neglect were affected, that would 
be bad enough, but unfortunately more serious consequences than those to 
the individual result. 

Periodically exception is taken by those in the trade and also by the 
general public to the placing on the market of inferior fruit, to irregu¬ 
larities in grading, and to the incorrect branding of cases—faults which 
cannot be denied, and which hinder the sale of good and inferior fruit 
alike. 
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One of the problems facing' banana growers to-day is how to increase con¬ 
sumption to help absorb the prospective increase in production. To achieve 
this objective the first essential is to establish a standard which can be 
maintained throughout the year, and-the standard is set by the grading 
regulations. Any marked irregularities in sizing and grading or in quality 
and get-up will make the fruit more difficult to dispose of. Every effort 
should be made by growers individually and collectively to counteract these 
failings. , 

It can be assumed that Fiji will only export to this country the best; 
grade and quality fruit, owing to the limited quantity allowed in, and to 
meet this class of competition growers will need to size and grade their 
fruit faithfully and to pack and brand it honestly, properly, and attractively. 

Where Extra Skill is Required in Packing". 

Even where the banana is sized as accurately as is humanly possible by 
hand and eye, the fruit in the grade can vary a good deal in shape, curve, 
and fullness. This factor in the grading of bananas requires extra skill on 
the part of the packer to make use of the irregular-shaped bananas to the 
best possible advantage. Fairly straight fruit is handy next to the ends of 
the case in commencing and finishing off rows, especially so in the bottom 
layer, and also in the centres of the pack. Nicely curved bananas can bo 
used to good advantage in the last few layers in finishing off t he case. As 
packing proceeds it will be found that particular shapes and curves will fit 
snugly into openings or xmsitions that constantly occur. 

Packing is now done in “ singles,” and whichever style of this class of 
pack is used the fruit should always be carefully placed in the case and 
packed tightly and neatly. The fruit in the rows should touch the sides 
and ends of the cases and be keyed in position by the end fruit in each row. 
Open centres in the pack should be closely and firmly filled with the same 
grade of fruit in order to keep the rows in position and the fruit flush with 
the sides and ends of the case before commencing the next layer. 

As the carrying qualities of bananas are affected by the heat during the 
summer months, growers should not allow the fruit to become “over full n 
before cutting, and no fruit which is likely to colour during transit should 
be packed. 

Paper on the bottom and top of the case is all that is necessary during 
the summer period. 


Canada’s Wheat Position. 

According to the Canadian Bureau of Statistics, the Dominion’s 1932 
wheat crop is estimated at 467,150,000 bushels, which will be 163,000,000 
bushels more than was gathered in 1931. 

During the twelve months August-July, 1931-32, Canada exported 
182,800,000 bushels of wheat as against 228,480,000 bushels for the corres¬ 
ponding period in the previous year. Great Britain was the principal 
importer, with 101,560,000 bushels. 
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Processing of Prunes* 

Results of Departmental Experiments. 


C. G. SAVAGE, Director of Fruit Culture, W. le Gay BRERETON, Chief Fruit 
Instructor, and J. 0. ALLISON, Orchardist, Wagga Experiment Farm. 

The first attempt made by the Department to produce a dessert prune was 
carried out by the late Mr. S. A. Hogg* over thirty years ago, when Orch¬ 
ardist at Wagga Experiment Earm. Mr. Hogg succeeded in producing pro¬ 
cessed prunes satisfactory in flesh, texture, flavour and external appearance; 
his product met with the approval of the consumer at the time and orders 
were executed for one of the leading hotels of Sydney. The taste of the 
consumer has changed, however, and a dessert prune with a tender skin is 
now demanded. It was for this reason that trials in the processing ofi 
dessert prunes were commenced in 19-28. 

The 1928 Experiments. 

The 1928 experiments were conducted at Yanco Experiment Earm 
orchard with d’Agen and Robe de Sergeant prunes as they came from the 
sweat boxes or lugs after completion of drying, and were as follows:-— 

A. —D’Agen and Robe de Sergeant prunes rinsed in cold water, packed 
wet into cans and cooked in steam retort at 5 lb. pressure for periods vary¬ 
ing from ten to sixty minutes in gradations of ten minutes. 

B. —D 7 Agen and Robe de Sergeant prunes packed dry as they came from 
the sweat boxes into cans and cooked in a similar manner to A. 

0.—A process supplied by Mr. T. Brady, Manager, Leeton Cannery. 
Robe de Sergeant only treated. Prunes as they came from the sweat boxes 
rinsed in cold water, sweated seven days (cold wet sweat), dipped in boiling 
wsfter two and a half minutes, packed hot into cans, sealed and cooked for 
. sixty minutes at 212 degrees Fahr. 

* D.—ITAgen and Robe de Sergeant rinsed in cold water, exposed direct to 
steam at 5 lb. pressure for periods of .two, four, and six minutes. The 
prunes from this process were wrapped in glassine paper, packed in car¬ 
tons and cartons covered with cellophane. 

E.—-I)Agon and Robe de Sergeant dipped in boiling water for three 
minutes, sweated forty-eight hours, and then steamed for five minutes under 
pressure (some at 5 lb. pressure, some at 8 lb.), and packed in cartons as 
in D. 

The exposure of the prunes direct to steam under pressure was suggested 
by the first mentioned of the authors. 

The results on examination four months after processing were as 
follows;— 

< Cans (Processes A , B } and 0 ).—Of the prunes packed in cans, those 
treated by process C (Leeton Cannery) were the best. Those treated by 
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process A (packed wet) were superior to those from B (packed dry),^l cok¬ 
ing for sixty minutes resulted in samples superior to those cooked for iho 
shorter periods. Though the flesh, texture, flavour and external appearance 
of prunes from C process and the sixty minute period of A process were 
satisfactory, however, the skins were still too tough. 

Cartons (Processes D and M) .—It should he noted that those were not 
examined until four months after processing*. Later tests have shown dial 
the skin of processed prunes may appreciably toughen again three days 
after packing in a carton, and eventually will revert to almost it not quite 
its original condition before processing. Hence, it is not surprising that 
the skins of prunes from processes I) and E were all found to ho tough. 
Of the primes treated by process D, those steamed for six 'minutes were* 
superior in flesh, texture, and flavour to those steamed for four minutes. 
E processed primes steamed at 5 lb. pressure appeared similar to those 
treated by I) process steamed for four minutes. Of the 15 process prunes, 
those steamed at 8 lb. pressure appeared slightly superior to those steamed 
at 5 lb. pressure. 

The 1929 Experiments. 

The 1929 and subsequent experiments were carried out at Wagga .Experi¬ 
ment Farm orchard, and included the following:— 

1. The periods of cooking in process A of 1928 at 5 II). pressure wore 
extended to 120 minutes in gradations of fifteen minutes. 

2. A duplication of No. 1 to a period of ninety minutes at 10 lb. pressure, 

3. Process C of 1928 (Leeton Cannery process) was repeated, the period 
of cooking being extended to 120 minutes in gradations of fifteen minutes. 

4. Prunes were dipped in boiling water for two and a half minutes then 
sweated for seven days, packed in cans and cooked in a boiling* cooking hath 
for periods varying from sixty to .120 minutes in gradations of fifteen 
minutes. 

5. Prunes prepared as for No, 4, then packed and cooked in steam at h lb. 
pressure for periods varying from sixty to 105 minutes in gradations »,.f 
fifteen minutes, 

6. Repetition of No, 5, but time extended to 120 minutes and pressure ul; 
10 lb. 

7. Prunes exposed direct to steam at 5 lb. pressure for periods of six, ten, 
and fifteen minutes, then packed in cartons. 

8. Similar to No. 7, except that steam was at 10 lb. pressure, then packed 
in cartons. 

9. Prunes dipped in boiling water for two and a half minutes, sweated fur 
seven days, and then steamed and packed as in No. 7. 

10. Prunes dipped and sweated as in No. 9, and then steamed and packed 
as in No. 8. 
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The products were examined three months after processing by a repre¬ 
sentative gathering* of processors and distributors of prunes. The prunes 
in Nos. 1 to 6 were in each case of good appearance, but there appeared 
very little difference in the texture of the skin between those exposed to 5 lb. 
and those to 10 lb. steam pressure. The extension of the period of cooking 
after packing rendered the skin only slightly more tender, and excessive 
cooking 105 minutes and over was liable to give an over-caramelised flavour. 
Moreover, it was considered that periods of over seventy-five minutes cook¬ 
ing would be impracticable as a cannery practice. Dipping in boiling* 
water before sweating, as tried in Nos. 4 to 6, had no influence in rendering 
the skin more tender, as the skin hardens as the prune cools when exposed 
to the air. It was considered that No. 3 (Leeton Cannery process) gave the 
most satisfactory result. Of lots Nos. 7 to 10 (packed in cartons) none 
were considered sufficiently tender in the skin for a dessert prune; this is 
not surprising, as they were not examined until three months after pack¬ 
ing. It is a pity that none of this series had been packed in cans. 

The 1930 Experiments. 

A. —As the Leeton Cannery process had given the best results for two sea¬ 
sons, but there was some question whether seven days’ sweat after rinsing in 
water (cold wet sweat) was necessary, it was decided to try one, three, five 
and seven days 7 wet sweat, otherwise following the Leeton process. 

B. —Prunes cold wet sweated seven days, exposed direct to steam (d’Agen 
fifteen minutes and Kobe de Sergeant ten minutes) at 10 lb. pressure, then 
packed hot into cans. Cans exhausted fifteen minutes and cooked in boil¬ 
ing bath fifteen minutes. 

C. —A process adopted from Bulletin 483 (Utilisation of Surplus Primes) 
of the Agricultural Experiment Station, University of California. Prunes 
rinsed in cold water, dipped in boiling water for nine minutes, packed hot 
into cans, exhausted twenty minutes in boiling bath, cans raised, vents 
closed and cans removed. 

D. —Prunes prepared and dipped as for C, but when dipping complete 
cans were sealed and cooked for ten minutes in steam at 20 lb. pressure. 

E. —A process for canning* stewed prunes u ready to serve ” adopted from 
tlio above mentioned bulletin. 

Examination of the various samples revealed the following facts:— 

A, —No difference could be detected between prunes-one day cold wet 
sweated and seven days cold wet sweated. The skin of both d’Agen and 
Robe de Sergeant was too tough. 

B. —Steaming prunes before packing in cans resulted in a prune tender 
in skin and with flesh cooked. The Kobe de Sergeant were excellent both 
in skin and flesh. The skin of d’Agen was tender, but the flesh rather over¬ 
cooked. 

0.—Dipping in boiling water instead of steaming before packing resulted 
in a prune superior to that from process A, but not as satisfactory as that 
from B. 
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D. "—'Prunes had developed mould. Probably ten minutes is not sutH~ 
ciently long for heat to penetrate and sterilise a 7 lb, can in steam at- 20 lb. 
pressure, though it took six minutes to raise the retort to 20 lb. 

E. —The prunes approached a stewed, prune state, bin kicked the flavour 
and condition of a correctly stewed prune. 

The 1931 Experiments. 

A. —As steaming* the prunes before packing had. proved in .10150 the most 
satisfactory method of softening the skin and it had been shown that u 
one-day wet sweat gave equal results to a seven days" wot sweat, tin* 10*51 
trials were concentrated on steaming before packing. Experiment A was 
therefore discontinued. 

fh — Prunes wet-sweated for not less than one day and then steamed; as 
against— 

0. —Prunes rinsed in cold water just prior to steaming. Two periods of 
steaming were tried (ten and fifteen minutes), and later eighteen and 
twenty minutes were tried for Kobo do Sergeant. Steaming was tried at 
5 and 10 lb. pressure. The above were packed hot as they eauic from the 
steam retort into 7 lb. cans. The cans were then capped and exhausted 
about three parts submerged in boiling water bath for fi fteen minutes with 
vents open. The vents were then closed, and the prunes sterilised fully 
submerged in boiling bath for twenty minutes. 

D. —An attempt was made to steam the prunes after packing into cans 
but before capping, but the results were not at all satisfactory. 

E. —Prunes we*e treated as those in process B, except: that steaming was 
done at 10 lb. pressure only, and the prunes were allowed to cool off for 
thirty minutes before packing into cans. 

E.—Prunes cold wet sweated for not less than one day, then steamed (1) 
for twenty minutes and (2) for twenty-five minutes, at no pressure, before 
packing into cans, exhausting and sterilising. 

X.—The Californian bulletin, recipe previously referred to, in which fin* 
prunes were dipped in boiling water instead of exposing to steam, w m re¬ 
peated at periods of ten and twelve minutes. 

D^Agen Prunes. 

The results of examination were as follows, d*Agon for <muveruenoo being 
dealt with first:— 

B. —In this experiment (primes cold wet sweated for not less than one 
day before steaming tinder pressure), d’Agon steamed for fifteen minutes 
at 10 lb. pressure (B4) were too moist and the flavour was over cwaiucA 
ised; d’Agen steamed for fifteen minutes at f> lb. pressure (BA) were of 
good appearance, their flavour was satisfactory and not over-eantmelised, 
and skin tender, 

C—In this series—prunes (no cold wet sweat) rinsed in cold water just 
prior to steaming—d’Agen steamed for fifteen minutes at 10 lb, pressure 
(C3) were too moist, and the flavour was over-caramelised; the skim of 
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d’Agen steamed for fifteen minutes at 5 lb. pressure (C4) were not suffi¬ 
ciently tender, and again the flavour was over-caramelised. Comparing B 
with C series, P>4 shows no superiority over 03, which was steamed for the 
same period at 10 lb. pressure. B5, however, showed a superiority over 04, 
which was subjected to the same period of steaming at 5 lb. pressure. 
Though this indicates that the cold wet sweat had an influence in rendering 
the skin more tender, judging from previous experience of both the prune 
processors present and the Departmental officers concerned, it is thought 
that the difference was probably accidental. However, it seems advisable 
that further tests should be made on this point. 

Comparing steaming at 10 lb. and at 5 lb. pressure, it is significant that 
in two instances in B and 0 series where d’Agen prunes were exposed 
direct to steam at 10 lb. pressure, the flavour was judged to be over¬ 
caramelised (see B4 and 03)* Certainly, as will be seen in Experiment E, 
d ? Agen exposed to 10 lb. pressure for fifteen minutes were deemed to be 
only slightly over-caramelised, which might probably be accounted for 
by the fact that the prunes in E series were allowed to cool off for thirty 
minutes after steaming before packing. In any case, as 5 lb. pressure of 
steam appears to be sufficient without any appreciable extension in period, 
of steaming, it can be concluded that higher pressure is unnecessary and 
further tests between 5 and 10 lb. pressures are not required. 

E.—U’Agen steamed for fifteen minutes at 10 lb. pressure and cooled for 
thirty minutes before packing into cans, exhausting and sterilising, re¬ 
sulted in a product the skin of which was sufficiently tender, with a flavour 
slightly caramelised. It is gratifying that the decision on d’Agen is en¬ 
couraging, as the thirty-minute cooling after steaming allows the prunes 
to he handled without so much risk of damage as when handled quite soft 
and hot direct from steaming. Moreover, this slight drying-off tends to 
yield a less sticky skin and a freer running article, which is desirable. 

E.—The result with cbAgen in this series indicates that the shorter period 
of twenty minutes steaming without pressure was not sufficient to soften 
the skin to the desired degree, while the longer period (twenty-five minutes) 
caused the flesh of the prune to become too moist and over-caramelised in 
flavour. 

X—'The ten-minute dip in boiling water resulted in the skin of d ? Agent 
being hardly as tender as desirable. The prunes were free-running, flavour 
not over-caramelised, and on the whole satisfactory. The twelve-minute dip 
rendered the flesh of d’Agen rather too soft, otherwise not appreciably 
different to the ten minute dip. Though dipping in boiling water is not 
considered as satisfactory as steaming under pressure for softening the 
skin, it does appear to offer a fairly satisfactorily alternative method where 
^facilities for steaming under pressure are not available. 

» Rohe de Sergeant 

The Robe de Sergeant prunes used in the 1931 season trials were evidently 
• abnormal] "Usually the skin of Robe is more easily softened than that of 
d’Agen. For instance, in the 1930 trials Robe steamed for ten minutes at 
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10 lb. pressure had a quite tender skin, whereas it took fifteen minutes 
steaming' at 10 lb. pressure to soften the skin of d’Ag'en.; but though li t loon 
minutes steaming at either 5 lb. or 10 lb. pressure softened the skin <0 
d’Ag'en in 1931, the time had to be extended to eighteen minutes before tin* 
skins of Kobe de Sergeant in 1931 were sufficiently soft. As fifteen minutes 
steaming was insufficient in either B or 0 series to soften the skin ut Kobe 
de Sergeant, and the period was extended to eighteen and twenty minutes 
only in 0 series, no indication could be obtained whether the cold wet sweat 
had any advantage. The decision given indicated that eighteen minutes 
steaming at either 51b. or 10 lb. pressure was sufficient to soit.cn the skin 
of these abnormal Kobe de Sergeant prunes. When the time was extended 
to twenty minutes the flesh became too moist. It is worthy of note that 
even when steaming of Kobe was prolonged to twenty min nt.es 
at 10 lb. pressure no complaint was made by the testers of an m emearuniel 
ised flavour. Hogg in his early work found that the flavour of d’Agen wag 
easily affected in this way, and because of this and the naturally mmv 
tender skin and better size of Kobe de Sergeant, confined his at lent ion iff 
his later work of processing dessert primes to the latter variety. \ 

E. —The Kobe de Sergeant treated being abnormal, it is not surprising 
that those steamed up to fifteen minutes were not sufficiently soft in the *• 
skin. Those steamed for twenty minutes at 10 lb. pressure were slightly 
superior to those steamed for eighteen minutes at 10 flu pressure, and that 
there was no complaint -of the former being too moist, whereas a similar 
treatment of Kobe (he., twenty minutes at 10 lb. pressure hut parked 
directly after steaming" completed) were deemed too moist, as stated above, 
indicates again that cooling for thirty minutes after steaming before 
packing is advantageous. 

F. —As the Kobe de Sergeant primes were not normal it is not; surprising 
that the twenty minutes period of steaming at no pressure gave an un¬ 
satisfactory result. The twenty-five minutes period at no pressure showed 
an improvement, but the prunes were not equal to those treated for twenty 
minutes at 10 lb. pressure. 

X—Dipping in boiling water for periods of ton and twelve miimf.es failed 
to soften the skin of the abnormal prunes sufficiently# 

Recommendations. 

Though there are still some points to bo cleared up in future trials, it in 
considered that sufficient progress has now been made in justify the follow¬ 
ing* recommendations for the processing of dessert prunes 

The primes as they come from the sweat after completion of drying 
should be thoroughly graded; only the larger prunes should bo processed 
as dessert prunes (as a rule, greater counts than 60-70 should not be used). 
The prunes should be thoroughly rinsed in dipping baskets, in cold water* 

If convenient, sufficient can be dipped to last two or three days’ processing 
—they are not harmed by holding them in a moist state for a few days, 
and possibly may be improved. They should then he exposed direct to 
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steam at -a. pressure of o lb. for a period long 1 enough to render the skin 
quite tender. During steaming the prunes should be held in wire dipping 
baskets' or some receptacle ’that will allow the steam to circulate freely 
amongst them. The period of steaming necessary will wary with the con¬ 
dition of the prune, and* from trials to date the variation may be from ten 
to eighteen minutes. The length of period necessary can be arrived at by 
testing (between the front teeth) several prunes from the first batch at 
intervals until the required tenderness of skin is reached. The skin should 
be sufficiently tender to offer no appreciable resistance to the teeth when 
bitten. 

The condition of. primes even from the same orchard, in the same season, 
but taken frwm the trays at different periods, may vary, so that a test should 
be made from time to time as processing proceeds. It must also be remem¬ 
bered that even when prunes are only gathered as they drop from the frees, 
a variation will occur in a batch or sample, so that in testing several prunes 
should be tried, and an average period of steaming arrived at that will not 
Make the softer prunes too mushy nor leave the harder ones too tough. 

When steaming is completed, the prunes should be packed whilst hot into 
cans, the cans capped and exhausted with vents open, partially submerged 
in the boiling water bath, the vents then sealed, and the cans sterilised fully 
submerged in the boiling bath. When prunes are packed hot in this way 
fifteen minutes exhaust and twenty minutes sterilising has been found 
sufficient for 7 lb. cans. For 2 lb. cans ten minutes exhaust partially sub¬ 
merged and fifteen minutes with vents sealed and cans full submerged in 
boiling water has been found sufficient. 

.Where facilities for steaming prunes under pressure are not available, 
they may be dipped in boiling water for from nine to ten minutes instead 
of being steamed, then packed whilst hot and exhausted and sterilised as 
described above, though this latter method does not give quite as satisfac¬ 
tory results as steaming under pressure. 


Plum Grade Standards in Queensland. 

Advice has been received from the Queensland Department of Agriculture 
that plum grade standards have been proclaimed in that State, and will be 
enforced as from the Oth December, 1932. 

The minimum diameters to which the various varieties must comply are 
as follow:— 

Minimum Diameter of 1| Inches.—Little Gem, Evans 5 Early, Blue Bock, 
Tibbits, and Early Orleans. 

Minimum Diameter of 1£ Inches.—Doris, Duffy’s, Wright’s Early, Santa 
Rosa, Wilson, and Angelina Burdett. 

Minimum Diameter of Inches.—Burbank, Giant Prune, Pond’s, Presi¬ 
dent, Grand Duke, Black Diamond, Magnum Bonum, Coe’s Golden Drop, 
Kelsey, Wickson, Ballena, Shiro, Beauty, Formosa, Sultan and October 
Purple. 




Sclerotium rolfsii Sacc. Recorded on 
New South Wales 


W. A. BIRMINGHAM, Assistant Biologist. 

The first record, so far as the author is aware, of the fungus ScUrot-ium 
rolfsii Saec. attacking apple trees in New South Wales was made in April 
of this year. A number of plants have previously been recorded by the 
author 1 as having been attacked by this fungus, and by Weber 4 , who 
recorded 1S9 host plants invaded by it. 
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Sclerotium disease of Northern Spy stocks is recorded 6 as one of the most 
serious troubles in nurseries in South Africa and as most destructive of 
apple stocks. It is frequently observed that stocks die out in patches. 


The Appearance of the Fungus. 

Sclerotium rolfsii possesses a very aggressive mycelium (or vegetative 
part, which is composed of filaments), which under favorable conditions 
of moisture grows on almost anything, living or dead. It can lend a non- 
parasitic mode of existence, but occasionally becomes parasitic. On the 
parts invaded, it produces a dense, white, cotton-like mass of threads. Later, 
small, spherical mustard-seed-like bodies (sclerotia, or compact masses 
■of fungus threads) are formed within this mass. These bodies at first 


Fig. 1.—Northern Spy Apple Stoclt attacked by 
ScUrotium rolfsii. Note the small dark- 
coloured spherical bodies. 


Fig. 2. -Sclerotia of BdnoUum toffmi Orowittt m. 

Moist Cotton Wool. 
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■resemble white knots, but gradually turn yellowish-brown to brown. 'Goto 2 
has recently determined the mature stage of Sclerotium rolfsii as Oorticium 
cenirifugum Herter. Higgins 3 states: “ . . . when dry,, the selerotia 
■ remain viable for more than two years, but it is thought that they do 
not survive long on moist earth in the field. 75 


A Record at Glenorie. 

During April, 1982, Mr. E. C. Levitt, Orchard Inspector, submitted 
Northern Spy apple trees which he thought were attacked by Sclerotium, 
.and examination .of the selerotia in situ left no doubt as to the invasion. 
.Portion of one tree, on incubation at 25 deg. Cent, developed several 
selerotia as seen in Pig. 1. The development of selerotia on a mass of moist 
.cotton wool in a moist chamber is shown in Fig. 2. The wood and bark 
tissues at the base of the stock of the specimens were dead, as was portion 
-of the root system. 

Inspector Levitt kindly forwarded the following observations:— 

“ Sclerotium attacking apples has been observed by me on two properties 
in this district, the first a small nursery at Glenorie, and the second an 
orchard at Dural, the attack being on trees planted from the nursery. 

“ The losses in the nursery would amount to approximately 50 per cent, 
of the planting and the young trees were killed in sequences up to ten, 
healthy trees intervening between infected areas; it was very seldom that an 
individual only was affected. 

“ The appearance of the trees was similar to what might be expected 
under extreme drought, a wilting of the foliage being followed by death of 
the foliage without immediate defoliation, the dead foliage adhering to the 
stem for some time. Infection occurred under ground level at depths rang¬ 
ing from h to 2J inches. The first indication showed in the late spring and 
early summer, hut most loss occurred in the late summer and early autumn. 
On the advent of cold weather, the fungus appeared to become inactive and 
no further infection has since been noted. The soil in the nursery is of a 
sandy nature, 

“In the orchard at Dural, one section was planted with thirty-six trees 
worked to Willie Sharp, and immediately, adjoining nine Northern Spy 
stocks were planted from old trees in the orchard. Of the thirty-six worked 
trees, sixteen died and ten more subsequently showed infection. Of the 
nine stocks, six died. It is considered that the stocks raised in the orchard 
were infected by the fungus being carried on the hoe, the whole planting 
having been worked with this implement several times during the summer. 

“ Another planting of fifty trees from the same nursery showed infection 
on only three trees. Hoe working on this section was limited. The soil in 
the orchard is a dark loam of shale origin, and the texture of the soil, good/ 5 

It is obvious that the infection was carried on the first hatch of trees 
supplied by the nursery to the grower at Dural. 
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Control Measures Suggested. 

Before planting all stocks should be carefully examined fur the presence* 
of a white fungus growth at the base, and especially for small, spherical, 
brown, mustard-seed-like bodies (sclerotia). If present, and the bark in filler 
affected part shows indications of decay, it would be advisable to reject -omit 
trees. If the fungus has not invaded the bark tissues, the stocks sin mid be 
thoroughly washed under a strong force of water to remove the superficial 
growth. The stocks might even be lightly scrubbed with a brush. The 
water used in the washing should not be allowed to find its way to cultivated 
areas. 

The stocks, before planting, might, be steeped in a solution of 1 pint of 
commercial formalin (40 per cent, formaldehyde) to 40 gallons of water for 
10 minutes. 

In the case of infected soil, the- following measures, it is claimed, have 
given good results in eliminating the fungus. 

An application of freshly-slaked lime at the rate of 1. ton to the acre- 
harrowed into the soil, followed by one or other of the following treat¬ 
ments :— 

(a) Drenching the soil with a solution of 1 lb. of blues tone, dissolved (in 
a non-metal vessel) in 7 gallons of water. 

(h) Drenching the soil with a solution of corrosive soldi mate in the pro¬ 
portion of 4 ounces to 50 gallons of water, applied at the rate of 1 gallon to- 
the square foot of soil. The solution should he mixed in a non-metal vessel 
and handled with care, as it is very poisonous. It should be kept out of. 
the reach of children and farm animals. 

(c) Drenching the soil with amraoniacal. copper carbonate at the rate of 
1 gallon per square foot of soil. This is made up in the proportion of 
5 ounces of copper carbonate, 8 pints of ordinary strong amtaoim to 50 gal¬ 
lons of water. The copper carbonate should be mixed in a wooden vessel 
with sufficient water to make a thick paste; next add the ammonia to 
dissolve the paste; when all is dissolved dilute with water to 50 gallons* 

Frequent cultivation to dry the top soil may be expected to create con¬ 
ditions less favourable for the growth of the fungus. 

As Bclerotium rolfsii appears to be susceptible to cold, low temperatures 
may be expected to check its progress to some extent, 
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Apiary Notes* 


W. A. GOODACRE, Senior Apiary Instructor, 

Foe the welfare of the industry, bee-keeping is governed, by on Apiaries Act 
which also has certain regulations. Quite recently the Department found 
it necessary to draw attention to the penalty attaching to the non-observance 
-of the conditions laid down, and those who have bees are again reminded 
that the chief provisions of the Apiaries Act are as follows:— 

‘ 1. All bees must be registered, whether kept for commercial purposes or 
otherwise. No charge is made for registration. A form for the 
purpose can be obtained from the Department of Agriculture, Bos 
36a, G.P.O., Sydney. 

:2„ The outbreak of any disease must be reported at once to the Depart¬ 
ment. 

3. Bees may he kept only in properly constructed frame hives, the use 
of box hives being prohibited. 

A penalty of £20 is provided under the Apiaries Act for neglect to observe 

.any of the foregoing provisions. 

0 

How to Transfer Bees from Box to Frame Hives. 

The objects of the compulsory use of frame hives are to facilitate the 
work of apiary inspection and the control and eradication of diseases found 
In bees. For the benefit of those who may have recently commenced bee¬ 
keeping and who may have bees in box hives and desire to transfer them 
to frame hives, the following instructions are given:— 

Transferring work ^should be carried out during warm weather and 
when a honey flow is on. 

For the box hive colony to be transferred, prepare a standard-size hive 
body complete with frames, and standard-sized bottom board and cover. All 
the frames with the exception of one should be wired, and contain sheets 
(preferably fulP ones) of comb foundation. Give the bees in the box hive 
some smoke, remove the hive from its stand, and substitute for the time 
being the frame hive minus the one empty frame; this new hive on the old 
•stand will keep the field bees occupied for a while. Next turn the box 
hive upside down, remove its bottom board, and place an empty box, open 
-side down, over the combs; have a neat fit if possible. Drum the bees up into 
the empty box by beating on the sides of the box hive with two stout pieces 
•of board. When completed remove the box now containing the bees and 
place It temporarily over the frames of the new hive on the old stand. The 
combs may now be removed from the box hive. The best pieces of worker 
brood comb should be cut to fit neatly in the empty frame, and made secure 
with string fastened right around the top and bottom bar. 
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Next lift up the box of bees from above the frame hive, and plane the- 
frame of brood about the centre of the frame hive; replace* the cover on 
the frame hive, and then dump the bees from the box at the onfranco nl: the 
new hive, and allow them to enter. It is usually best to dump a few first 
and see that eager entry is sought, and ■then bump the remainder out. The 
bees should make a contented start in their new home, having brood tor 
inducement. 

After the first box hive has been successfully transferred as mentioned 
and good headway made in brood rearing, other box hives may he trans¬ 
ferred by what is known as the second method of transferring. Secure a 
frame of brood (preferably with some larvae), and place it in a new prcc* 
pared hive fitted with comb foundation. Invert the box hive, place the 
frame hive minus its bottom board over the combs and then drum the bees 
up into the frame hive. When the drumming is completed, the new hive,., 
now containing the bees, is placed on its bottom board on tho old stand*. 
Remove the cover of this new hive and place a queen excluder over the 
frames; then on top of the excluder fit the old hive to act as a super for 
the time being. In three weeks a good brood nest should be established in 
the frames, and all of the brood in the old box above will have emerged, the* 
queen being unable to return to it. The box may now be removed and the 
bees drummed out of it into an empty box and then dumped in front of tho 
new hive. The combs can be removed from tbe box hive and the honey- 
and beeswax made use of. There is no loss practically with this method 
of transferring. 

To Secure Bees from a Bee Tree. 

To secure bees from a bee tree—and many who a-re commencing apiary 
work will be interested in this aspect of apiculture—first prepare a box the 
same length and about three-quarters the width of a standard 'hive; this 
should be made so that frames will fit into it neatly, and a sliding wire-' 
cloth cover should be fitted so as to allow of ventilation. In most eases it is 
necessary to fell the tree. After exposing the comb and colony (preferably, 
with the aid of a saw, mall, and wedges), carefully remove the honey and 
brood combs. The bees will then usually cluster. If the queen bee run lie- 
found, place her in a cage. The best pieces of brood comb should then be 
cut neatly to fit in a frame, and made secure with string fastened right 
round from the bottom bar and over the top bar. The cage with tho queen 
ip then fastened to the top of the inside of the box, and the frame of brood 
made secure in the box also. 

The next procedure is to get as many bees in the box as possible* and thou 
^Jo^place the box in a convenient position for the remaining bees to enter. It 
is advisable to leave the colony in this position for a few hours, so 

that as rf an y bees may be collected as possible. The colony may thou 
be taken ^ ome anc * transferred to a hive, in which the frame of brood is also 
placed. fi^een is liberated, and a piece of queen-excluder fixed on the 
hive entrt 11106 * l 0 ft on for three days to prevent risk of the colony 
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Home-made Cheese, 

A. i>- SHKI/rnj^, Senior Dairy Instructor. 

Under the Dairy Industry Act, cheese must not be manufactured for sale 
unless the premises are registered, but cheese suitable for home manufac¬ 
ture and home use can be made with very little special plant. Following 
are directions for making three cheeses of such a type. 

Cheddar Type. 

The night’s milk should be perfectly sweet and when mixed with the 
morning’s milk should show no sign of sour smell or flavour. Add clean, 
soured milk as a starter, stirring it thoroughly into the bulk. Rennet, 
at the rate of 1 drachm to 3 gallons of milk, is first diluted in water, the tem¬ 
perature of the milk is brought to 86 deg. Fain*., and the diluted rennet 
is quickly stirred in. In forty-five minutes the milk should firmly coagu¬ 
late and be fit to cut. Care should be taken not to bruise the curd and 
cause excessive loss of fat in the whey. To cut the curd a long carving 
knife may be used to first slice it into vertical slices and then to cut the 
slices crossways. A wire breaker, or series of wares stretched across a 
fra,me to which is attached a handle, is then used to draw through the curd 
and reduce it to small cubes. 

After cutting, do not disturb the curd for ten minutes; then stir gently^ 
and gradually raise the temperature to 98 deg. Fahr., by withdrawing a 
portion of the whey into a bucket and standing it in boiling water to heat 
to about 130 deg. Fab,, subsequently returning it to the bulk. Repeat 
the operation until the desired temperature is reached while the whey is 
still sweet. When the curd has attained a feeling of firmness, it is ladled 
into coarse cloths, which are then tied up tightly plum pudding fashion. 

After half an hour, cut into 3-inch blocks, putting the outside of the 
curd inside, tie up again and turn the bundle over; this procedure is 
repeated once or twice. After one hour and a quarter, sufficient acid will 
have developed in the curd for salting; it should at this stage draw rather 
less than J-indi threads when a small piece is rubbed on and withdrawn 
candidly from a hot iron. Break the curd up into small pieces and apply 
salt at the rate of 1 ounce to lb. curd, mixing it in thoroughly. When 
the. salt has been absorbed, the curd is ready for moulding and pressing. 

The curd is filled into tin moulds or hoops lined with clean cloth, and a 
wooden follower made to slip into the hoop is placed on top of the cloth. 
Pressure is applied gradually by means of a lever arrangement for about 
twenty hours, when the cheeses are removed from the moulds to a cool 
atmosphere. The rinds may then he wiped occasionally with a cloth dipped 
in'brine. 

Thin cheese is very palatable if allowed to cure for a week or two, pro¬ 
viding it is made from clean milk. 
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Cottage Cheese, 

Allow milk to sour and thicken at a temperature of TO to 75 deg. Falir. 
When thickened, carefully break into small particles (but not too fine, or 
the cheese will be sandy, gritty or tough), and stir gently, heating mean¬ 
while gradually up to 110, 120, or even 130 deg. Fahr., but not higher. 

Stop heating when the curd is dry and firm enough to drain.a. half hour 

of heating is usually enough. 

Allow the curd to settle for a minute and then drain off as much whey as 
possible by tipping the pan. Fill immediately with cold water, and after 
stirring, pour off. Repeat this several times until the temperature of the 
mixture of curd and water is about 70 deg. Falir. Then tip into strainer 
on a cloth and drain for five to ten minutes; add salt and stir in thoroughly. 
A hundred pounds of skim milk gives not less than 12 lb. of curd and 
needs salting with 2J to 3 ounces (a level tablespoon is about an ounce). 

Pack cheese and hold as cold as possible. 

Soft Cheese. 

Take 3 gallons of clean sweet 'whole milk and put into a small cylindri¬ 
cal can or bucket. Heat the milk to 105 deg. Fa hr. by placing the can 
in hot water and meanwhile stirring the milk gently, and then cool as 
quickly as possible by standing in cold water, reducing the milk to a tem¬ 
perature of 72 deg. Fakr. Add a few drops of starter or clean-flavoured 
thick milk and stir well through the milk; then stir in a few drops of 
rennet diluted in cold water at the rate of 1 part rennet to 99 parts water, 
using sufficient diluted rennet to cause firm coagulation in twelve hours 
overnight, meanwhile maintaining the temperature of the milk at 72 deg. 
Fahr. When firmly coagulated, pour or ladle the curd on to a strainer rack 
•covered with clean cheese cloth and allow the whey to drain from it, 

Renneting should be so regulated that the curd at this stage 1ms just 
sufficiently soured (or in other words has developed just sufficient acidity) 
to allow firm coagulation. Over-acidity spoils the characteristic flavour* 
While it is draining on the racks the outside portion of the curd should 
he stirred into the moist centre to prevent hard particles forming from 
•excessive drying. Some pressure may be used to aid in expelling the whey. 
When all the free whey has escaped, salt is applied at the rate of 1| lb. to 
100 lb. curd, and the curd is- shaped in small cylindrical moulds and later 
wrapped in parchment paper or tinfoil. 

This cheese is ready for eating in “twenty-four hours, and under cool 
conditions will keep for short periods. 


The Trustees, of the Australian Museum issue a quarterly magazine to 
maintain public interest in the work of the Institution and inform the 
nature lover of the activities of the various sections of the Museum in the 
preservation of wild life. The current issue is up to the usual high standard, 
containing brightly written articles and unique photographs and drawings. 
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Consider the exclusive features ; S 
of the Alfa-Laval Separators. $|p£C T 

PHOSPHOR- BRONZE ftfe'' I J 
DISCS — absolutely rustproof 1 «| 

■and giving 20% closer skimming. $$$:< f •;? 

RUSTPROOF BOWL—more durable and maintaining the 20% 
closer skimming, 

PATENT BALL-BEARING SPINDLE —making turning ea«ier.» 
ensuring longer life, and cutting down replacement costs, because it does 
away with the neck-bearing spring, the neck-bearing and bottom bushes 
and the steel points. No separator without these features should sell 
within many pounds of the Alfa. 



SEPARATOR. CQ LTD 

299 SUSSEX STREET, SYDNEY 


ioo?icr or later i/oiVll use an ‘AlFA-jAVAlJ 
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Dairying Notes. 

Rules far Calf-rearing* 

The following* are the most important ruins to observe in calf-rearing:—- 

1. Always handle calves quietly and patiently. 

2. Feed at regular times each day and in regular quantities. 

3. .Feed only clean sweet milk. Add some constituent to replace the feed 
value of the cream removed from the milk, and lime-water (see paragraph 
below) to assist digestion. Milk should be pasteurised if possible, and on 
no account should the froth be given to calves. 

4. Feed the milk at body temperature. Cold milk requires a great deal 
of the animal's energy to heat it lip to a point at which digestion can take 
place. 

5. Cleanse feeding buckets as carefully as you would all other dairy 
utensils. 

0. Keep tlie yard and its surroundings clean, and free of harbour for 
flies, which are active carriers of disease. 

7, Provide shade in summer, and shelter from winter wind and rain. 

8. Provide a suitable lick consisting of salt and bonemeal. 

To Make Lime-water, —Lime-water of the requisite strength is easily 
made on the farm. There need be no fear of making it too strong, as water 
will only dissolve a certain limited amount of lime—J grain to the ounce* 
or 10 grains to the pint. . Add a bucketful (say, 20 lb.) of lime to about 10 
gallons of water in a wooden barrel, stir well, and allow to settle. The 
clear liquid resulting can bo used, and water added and stirred daily until 
all the soluble portion of the lime has dissolved—-the lack of alkaline flavour 
will indicate when this point has been reached, and a fresh supply of lime- 
should be added to the barrel. 

The Problem of Boiling Water for Cleansing Utensils. 

It is safe to say that the small percentage of inferior cream now delivered 
to factories would be almost eliminated if the methods of treating dairy 
utensils were such as to ensure absolute cleanliness. By far the greater 
portion of this small amount of inferior cream is brought about by the 
utensils not being properly cared for. 

The question of an effective boiling water supply on the farm has been 
. rendered more difficult of late years on highly improved properties by reason 
of the shortage of wood. This has not yet reached an acute stage generally, 
and where it has steps can be taken to overcome it. Older dairying coun¬ 
tries have had the same problem to face and have adopted modern water 
heaters—electric heaters (where cheap power has been available) and other 
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methods. We have hardly reached that stage, but consideration might be 
given on certain farms to tlie installation of bricked-in coppers (wliei e, not 
already clone) as an economical means of beating* water and for cleansing 
dairy utensils. The ordinary chip bath heater is a convenient method of 
using up cobs, waste paper, etc., but care must be exercised to see that the 
■water is heated sufficiently. 

To treat the utensils effectively the water must be close to boiling pnint. 
Warm water is of very little value, and water which has been heated mine 
distance from the dairy and left to stand at the wash-up bench lor five 
or ten minutes after being removed from the fire quickly cools off to noli 
below boiling point. The most effective method is to place the separator 
parts and the smaller dairy utensils, after properly washing, in the vessel 
used for heating water (be it a copper, kerosene tin, or whatever is used), 
while still on the fire, making sure that the water comes to the boil. After 
five minutes, remove utensils and bang up or stand in a, dean atmosphere. 
They will dry thoroughly in a few minutes without resource to rags, and 
will be in perfect condition for the next milking. Set-in coppers are very 
useful for this purpose, and are not only economical as to the wood supply, 
but are effective in wet weather. It is, of course, necessary to treat the 
utensils as outlined twice daily, i.e., after each mill'hy. 

Precautions Necessary When Dipping for Cattle Tick. 

When dipping in arsenical solution for control of cattle tick takes place 
under favourable conditions it has little or no effect on the cattle. The 
only consequence in such circumstances is the formation of a slightly scurfy 
•condition of the skin, which is of no importance, and which is only 'present 
•for the first one or two dippings. Dipping by itself is not only not injuri¬ 
ous, but is often beneficial, as in addition to destroying the tick, it destroys 
lice, and when carried out regularly over a period has an influence on 
unhealthy skin conditions generally. 

The ill effects of dipping cattle are shown when it is necessary to move 
them after treatment. Bullocks appear to be particularly affected by the 
arsenical dip when worked. The effects show themselves usually three or 
four days after dipping, and the bullocks are noticed soon to tire when in 
waggon or plough, and show shortness of breath. These symptoms are par¬ 
ticularly noticed in hot weather. 

Although dipping in itself does not cause injury to the skin of cattle, 
yet under certain circumstances severe injury may ensue. Fortunately, a 
knowledge of such circumstances enables us to avoid the ill effects of dip¬ 
ping. It is essential that dipped cattle should dry quickly, and if from any 
,cause drying is delayed for a long period, then ill effects may follow, 
■especially if the cattle are driven when still wet. For example: If cattle, 
after dipping, are subjected to a drizzling rain for several hours, just suffi- 
■cient to keep them wet without being heavy enough to wash the mixture 
from the skin, bad results may follow, especially if they are driven. If Iho 
weather is hot, the effect of the dip on the animals may be further increased. 
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In cases where cattle are affected with skin disease, with even slight, 
cracking of the skin, the absorption of arsenic will be much greater than 
if the skin is healthy. It occasionally happens that out of a mob dipped in 
the one mixture and subjected to exactly similar treatment, both before and 
after dipping, one beast will be scalded, and this isolated case is no doubt 
due to some skin trouble not noticed by the owner. The period of the' 
season also has an influence on the effect of the dip. It has the greatest 
effect in the heat of the summer on days when the temperature is high and 
the atmosphere humid. 

Deaths and injury by scalding may occur to cattle dipped in baths con¬ 
taining arsenical mixtures, but the vast majority of such happenings are 
due to carelessness. To avoid loss and injury the following precautions 
are recommended:—- 

Cattle should never be dipped when heated, tired, and thirsty. If they 
have been driven to the dip, they should he allowed time to cool and rest 
before they are dipped. 

Cattle should always be watered a short time before they are dipped. 
After they emerge from the bath they should be kept on a draining floor 
until the dip ceases to run from their bodies; then they should be placed 
in a yard until they are quite dry. If cattle are allowed to drain in places 
where pools of dip collect, from which they may drink, or are turned at once 
on to pasture where the dip will run from their bodies on to the grass and 
other vegetation, serious losses are liable to result. 

Crowding the animals before they are dry should also be avoided. 

Dipping should be avoided on rainy days, for the reason that the rain¬ 
water tends to wash the dip out of the animal’s coat and from the skin. 

Animals may be dipped at any time of the day provided time is allowed 
for drying before they are driven, or in the case of working bullocks before 
they are yoked up. 

Calves should not be dipped with their mothers, for two reasons: In the 
first place, the cows would probably trample on the calves in the race, and 
in the dip itself they might drown them; and in the second place, the cows 
frequently lick their calves after dipping, thereby incurring the danger of 
■arsenical poisoning. 

After dipping is completed, allow the cattle to walk slowly back to their 
paddocks. 

The Losses from Sterility. 

Addressing a conference of members of the Agricultural Bureau of New 
South Wales at Woonona recently, Mr. B. O. Yeech, Government Veterin¬ 
ary Officer, drew attention to the great loss that resulted from sterility and 
allied diseases in dairy cattle. 

It was estimated on good authority, he said, that a large percentage of 
dairy stock was affected with diseased conditions of the genital organs, with 
consequent loss in offspring* and dairy products, loss of the feed supplied to 
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such animals and of the time required for feeding: it, and loss of money 
spent on unsuitable drugs, or even on the proper drugs for unsuitable 
animals. Those losses were continuous, since the keeping of such affected 
animals tended to contaminate the pastures and clean animals. 

The possibility of mineral deficiency should be considered where sterility 
existed in some herds or cows. In some parts of the St,ate, chiefly dairying 
districts, the soils were deficient in two essential minerals, viz., calcium, or 
lime, and phosphorus. On several occasions the Department had recom¬ 
mended the addition of sterilised bonemeal to the daily ration with such 
advantage that cows which previously had failed to get in calf became 
pregnant. 

While many owners admitted that sterility and abortion existed in their 
herds, others did not do so until great loss resulted and many of their 
cattle were spreaders of these diseases. Lack of knowledge of the causes 
of sterility and allied diseases by stockowners, and also their failure to 
co-operate with the officers of the Stock Branch of the Department, were 
the two outstanding factors connected with the problem of preventing these 
losses. 

The Marketing of Butter in England. 

A report on the marketing of butter in England and Wales, recently 
issued by the Ministry of Agriculture of England, points out that for recent 
years the two main sources of butter imported into England and Wales have 
been Denmark and New Zealand, which in the four-year period 1927-30 
supplied annually an average of 2,133,300 cwt. (or 34 per cent, of the total 
imports) and 1,335,700 cwt. (or 21.3 per cent.) respectively. Other im¬ 
portant sources of supply were Australia (with 770,100 cwt., or 12.3 per 
cent.), Irish Free State (with 558,400 cwt., or 8.0 per cent.), Argentina 
(with 375,800 cwt., or 6 per cent.), and Russia (with 285,000 cwt., or 4.5 
per cent.). 

During the present century the Empire share of the total butter imports 
rose from 18 per cent, in the first five years to over 46 per cent, in the live 
years ended 1926. During the period 1927-30 there was a slight downward 
tendency, but the remarkable increase in butter imports in 1931 was almost 
entirely due to the development of Empire supplies, and in that year 48 per 
cent, of the total butter imported was obtained from Empire countries. 

This increase in the proportion of Empire imports was due largely to the 
growth of consignments from Australia and New Zealand. Australian 
imports showed considerable variation from year to year, owing mainly to 
climatic conditions and to the fact that a considerable portion of the total 
output is retained for home consumption. In 1931 supplies from Australia 
—-amounting to 1,558,600 cwt.—increased to more than double the average 
for the years 1927-30. 

W"' ' The Possibilities of Expansion of Manufacture in Britain, 

. Although the butter industry is the largest outlet for milk outside the 
liquid milk market, less than 14 per cent, of the total milk output of (Treat 
Britain is used for butter-making. The increasing demand of the fluid milk 
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market and the development of improved facilities for transport and dis¬ 
tribution have made the sale of milk for liquid consumption the main 
^concern of the dairy-farmer. 

But there is a limit to the quantity of milk that can be disposed of in 
liquid form at a remunerative price, the report points out. How to secure 
-the diversion of ££ surplus ” milk into manufacturing outlets and to prevent 
its being offered for sale in a saturated fluid milk market is, therefore, one 
-of the main problems of milk marketing organisation. At present, cheese¬ 
making, which utilises more of the constituents of the raw material than 
'butter-making, is the method generally used by the distributive trade for 
-converting “ surplus.” Any marked depression of milk prices due to in¬ 
creased pressure of supplies would also result, no doubt, in an increase of 
cheese-making on farms. Nevertheless, the demand for butter that is met 
by imported supplies has represented a milk equivalent, during the past 
three years, of over 1,800 million gallons per annum, and any expansion 
of the home butter industry to meet some part of this demand would 
-obviously have an important bearing on the main marketing problem of the 
milk industry. 

The possibility of such expansion largely depends, of course, on the possi¬ 
bility of producing butter in England at a price that will enable it to 
•compete with the imported product, making allowance for any preference 
that there may be for the home product because of its relative freshness 
.-and because it is a home product. When milk marketing has been efficiently 
•organised this possibility may seem less remote than it does to-day. Mean¬ 
while, it is desirable to examine the marketing technique of the home butter 
industry in order to see what improvements can be made and to prepare 
the way for developments that may come. 


The Opportunities eor an Export Trade in Dairy Cattle. 

There appears to be every evidence that an export trade in dairy cattle 
with China and other Asiatic countries is being built up. Attempts to 
build up this trade in the past have, at times, been completely spoilt by 
•carelessness, not only as regards the type of cattle sent, but also as regards 
their health. Just as Australia wishes to prevent the introduction of 
further disease, so do the countries obtaining cattle from Australia. If 
■countries importing Australian cattle found that their requirements 
regarding precautions against the introduction of diseases were not 
attended to, they would cease buying Australian cattle. New South 
"Wales is in a particularly favourable position to obtain this trade, because 
•so many of the best dairying districts are protected against pleuro¬ 
pneumonia. The Department of Agriculture carries a very heavy respon¬ 
sibility in this matter, and has quite recently refused to issue certificates 
in some cases. Some shippers do not appear to realise that this Depart¬ 
ment will not issue certificates haphazard, and that the necessary time 
must be allowed for inquiries to be made. Those concerned in the purchase 
of cattle for export would do well in their own interests and the interests 
of the trade generally to consult the veterinary branch of the Department 
before purchasing, in order that they may not find later that some par¬ 
ticular certificate cannot be issued. 
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Winners in the State Dairy Championship. 

The judges, Messrs. 0. J". Suiuiersoti, Senior Veterinary feui^eou, *1. N* 
Whittet, Agrostologist, and F. Wilkinson, Senior Dairy Instructor, made the 

following awards in the State dairy championship 

^ Poin.fc«. 

1st—A. F. Emmotfc, Bodalia (“Uncle Wiseman 51 Cup, valued ad 

25 guineas) ... ... ••• ••• *•* *"“3 

2nd—W. 3. Hammonds Bellingen (P. D. S. Cup, valued at la guineas) I (HU 
3rd—A. R. Martin, Wagga (Dang&r, Gedye Cup, valued at 5 guineas) 1 ;>i8 

Points scored by the other finalists are as follows:-.3. M, Miller, (.lerriii- 

gong (1478 points); C. M. and W. E. Chafley, Tamworth (1412); Dr. F. 0.- 
Stokes, Taree (1365); R. Thornton, Kyogle (1330); W. H. Dudgeon, Bintm 
Burra (1324); G. V. Ralston, Seaham (1299); A. E. Tomkins and Son, 
Mudgee (1194), 

Ten districts, with a total of about 120 entries, competed in t he cmnj >etiti 
the winners in each district competition being eligible to compete for the- 
championship honours. 


Pasture Improvement Work on the North Coast. 

Through the generous action of the Australian "Dairy Council and Aus¬ 
tralian Fertilizers Ltd., in providing* a substantial subsidy to meet, the ex¬ 
penses of stationing a departmental officer on the North Coast, it has been 
made possible to appoint Mr. L. W. McLennan, Assistant Agrostologist, to- 
undertake pasture improvement work in that district. Mr. MeLemum will 
proceed to his new headquarters at Lismore early in the New Year, 

The Minister for Agriculture (Hon. Hugh Main, MX. A.) is highly 
gratified that outside organisations have given such practical recognition 
to the valuable pasture improvement work which the 'Department lias carried 
out in recent years and he anticipates that an immediate effect of this 
latest appointment will be an extension of pasture top-dressing and the 
sowing of grass mixtures in north coast districts. 


Feed the Dry Cow. , 

It cannot be repeated too often that the only time a cow gets a chance to 
store the materials required for the next season’s milking is when she is 
dry. During that period she must store up in her body and skeleton a 
supply of the materials she converts into milk. Experiments, often repeated, 
show that no matter how she is fed after calving, calcium (lime) cannot 
be assimilated in sufficient quantity for her production of milk; there in 
always an adverse balance and unless she starts milking with a big reserve, 
she cannot continue to milk profitably for long. 


According to the Canadian Bureau of Statistics, Australia’s exports to 
Canada for the fiscal year ended 31st March, 1932, amounted to $5,696,770 
as against-$4,616,722 .for 1931, representing an increase of $1,080,048 cm the 
yean ? In the list of Canada’s importing countries Australia moved tip to 
seventh place in 1932 from sixteenth place in 1931. 
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Tubercle-free Herds* 


'Tbb following herds have been declared fie© of tuberculosis in accordance with the 
“requirements of the scheme of certifying herds tubercl6~free, and„ unless otherwise 
^declared, this certification remains in fore© until the date shown in respect of each herd % — 


Owner and Address. 


Number 

tested. 


Expiry date. 


•J, fi. W. Barton, Wailerawang ... ... .. . 

Department of Education, Brush Farm, Eastwood ... 

Wollongfoar Experiment Farm, LIsmore (Guernseys). 

■Strickland Convalescent Hospital for Women, “ Carrara," Hose Bay 

A. N. de Fraine, Happy Valley Dairy, Inverell . 

W. Pigg, Redlands Dairy, Inverell 

■Lunacy Department, Morisset Mental Hospital . 

W. T. Herbert, Racecourse Farm, Bega .* 

■C. J. Parbery, Allawah, Bega . 

‘W. W, Martin, 44 Narooma," Urana Road, Wagga . 

■E. E. Winder, Wybong Road, Muswellbrook.. 

■J, Davies, Puen Buen, Scone (Jerseys)... . 

■J. F. Chaffey, Glen Innes (Ayrshirea). 

Newington State Hospital and Home.. .. 

Lunacy Department, Callan Park Mental Hospital . 

M. A. Corderoy, Wyuna Park, Barrington, via Gloucester (Guernseys) 

•J. B. Burtenshaw, 44 Sunayside," Inverell . 

Parker Bros., Hampton Court Dairy, Inverell . 

W. K. Frizell, Rosenstein Dairy, Inverell .. 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes (Ayrshirea) . 

R. C. Dixon, Elwaban, Castle Hill (Jerseys).. 

Bathurst Experiment Farm (Jerseys) .. . 

.New England Girls' Grammar School, Armidale . 

Lidcombe State Hospital and Home .. 

G. L. Genge, 4< Easton," Armidale ... . 

A. B. Finney, Fox Ground, Gerringong . 

■Georg© Rose, Aylmerton. 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco.* 

Department of Education, Yanco Agricultural High School 

Mittagong Farm Homes.. 

Liverpool State Hospital, Liverpool ... . 

Miss Brennan, Arankamp, Bowral ... . 

G. W. Young, 14 Boorganna," via Wingham . 

Lunacy Department, Kenmore Mental Hospital . 

'P. M. Burtenshaw, Killean, Inverell 

J. P. McQuillan, Bethungra Hotel, Bethungra . 

A. D. Prater, “Fairview Dairy," Inverell 

A. H. Pye, Loch Levan, Inverell .. 

W, Newcomb, M Minnaraurra," Inverell . 

Rydalmere Mental Hospital .. 

•St. Joseph's Girls Orphanage, Kenmore . 

■■St. Joseph's Convent, Royhold-atreet, Goulburn . 

St. Michael's Novitiate, Goulburn .. . 

Marlon Hill Convent of Mercy, Goulburn 

G. A. Parish, Jersey land, Berry.. 

Australian Missionary, College, Cooranbong . 

W. M. McLean, Five Islands Road, Unanderra.. 

Koyong School, Moss Vale ... ... .. 

Tudor House School, Moss Vale.. 

Navua Ltd., Grose Wold, via Richmond (Jerseys) ... 

H. .F, White, Bald BWr, Guyra (Aberdeen Angus). 

W, Hammond, Belllngen.. 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glenfleld ... . 

E. C, Nicholson, JlUamatong, Corowa ... . 

St. John's College, Woodlawn, Lismore .. 

Grafton Experiment Farm ... *.. 

P. Ubrihien, Oorridgeree, Bega . 

William Thompson Masonic School, Baulkham Hills . 

A. Shaw, 44 Ardshiel," Craven Creek, Barrington (Milking Shorthorns) 
G. V. Ralston, ** Porphyry," Seaham 
W. 8, Turnbull, Flanders Avenue, Muswellbrook 
A. L* Logue, Thornboro, Muswellbrook 
E. W. Flower, Binna Burra 
E. P. Perry, Nundorah, Parkvllle (Guernseys) 

Chapman Bros., Farm 160, Stoney Point, Leeton 

■Sacred Heart Convent, Bowral.. 

Lunacy Department,, Parramatta Mental Hospital 
Department, of Education, Gosford Farm Homes 
James McCormack# Tumut 
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Tubercle-free Herds- ■ continued. 


Owner and Address. 


B W. Burton Bradley, Sherwood Farm, Moorland (Jerseys) 
qI Powell and Sons* " Loch Lomond," Arm! dale 

B* 8. Cameron, Big Plain, Narrandera.. 

E, B. McMullen, IJprlngnook, Holbrook 
W. R. Boughton, Holbrook 

C B Maynard, Holbrook . 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College (Jerseys) 

Cowra Experiment Farm ... . 

St. Patrick’s College, Goulburo... 

S. L. Wills, Greendale Dairy, Cowra . 

Wagga Experiment Farm (Jerseys) 

Riverstone Meat Co., Riverstone Meat Works, Riverstone 
Wotaroi College, Orange. 


Number 

tented. 

Expiry dat«. 
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Municipalities Declared Tubercle-free . 

The following municipalities have been declared tubercle-free areas and no cattle are 
allowed to be kept within the municipal boundaries unless subjected to the tuberculin 
test- and found free from tuberculosis 

Municipality of Queanbeyan. 

Municipality of Muswellbrook. 

Municipality of Invcrell, 


—Max Henry, Chief Veterinary Surgeon. 


Infectious Diseases Reported in November. 


The following outbreaks of the more important infectious diseases were 
reported during the month of November, 1932 


Anthrax ... 

Blackleg . 

Piroplasraosis (tick fever) ... 
Pleuro-pneumonia contagiosa 
Swine fever ... 

Contagious pneumonia 
Necrotic enteritis 


5 

Nil 

5 

Nil 

1 

1 


-Max Henry, Chief Veterinary.Surgeon. 


Iodine Deficiency Not Marked in Australia. 

Recently reports were published by the Council for Scientific mid 
Industrial Research indicating that iodine deficiency is not marked in 
Australia so far as live stock are concerned. An illuminating- report is 
now available . (Journal of Agricultural Research) from Pennsylvania, 
■where also iodine deficiency is not marked. Iodine was administered in 
the form of iodised linseed meal to cows, calves, lambs and fowls. The 
cows were in a herd affected with contagious abortion, and it was found 
that the administration of iodine had no effect on the progress of the 
disease as indicated by the agglutination test. In the experiments with, 
calves, lambs, and fowls, no beneficial result in the growth of calves and 
lambs or m the growth or egg-laying of the birds was noted. In the ease 
calves, when heavy doses were given, unfavourable results followed. 
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Department of Agriculture. 




ORPINGTONS, LEGHORNS, LANGSHANS. 

Available from the following Poultry Sections:— 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond; 
The Government Poultry Farm, Seven Hills; 
Wagga Experiment Farm, Wagga; 
Grafton Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

BRONZE TURKEYS. 


Available from Hawkesbury Agricultural College only. 
Birds bred under expert direction and grown on free range. 
The class required to improve farm flocks. 

Price lists and particulars on application to the Principal or the 
Managers of the respective institutions. 

G. D. ROSS, Under Secretary, 

Department of Agriculture, 
SYDNEY. 
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M.I.B. FOODS FOR ALL 
CUSSES OF LIVE STOCK 


For Poultry 


For Pigs 


M.I.B. MEAT MEAL: 

A pure de-hydrated Aleut Residua K mh in 
protein, and essentially suitod for tie en¬ 
couragement of high egg production. I*wed 
at the Hawkesbury Agricultural Laying 
Competition. 

M.I.B. OX-A-VITA: 

A Meat and Bone Concentrate made for tin* 
purpose of supplying high protein food values 
to the ration and at the same time giving 
calcium and phosphate so essential for the 
prime health of swine. 


Fop iairv Cows pro-cal-bone: 

— —-.« -— A new line containing 40% calcium-phos¬ 

phate and 40% protein. It, therefore, meets 
all the requirements of BONE 'MEAL for 
heavy milking cows, and at the same time 
supplies the additional protein which will 
cause an increase in the milk flow, and. in 
consequence, return to the Farmer addi¬ 
tional profit. 


For Sheep and 
Cattle 


M.I.B. SALT BONE LICK: 

This Lick is made according to the formula 
supplied by the Department of Agriculture, 
New South Wales. It is specially suitable 
for the non-lime districts of Australia, whom 
deficiency diseases such as Osteamakem 
(commonly known as bone chewing), etc,, 
are prevalent, and all classes of Stock reared 
in such areas benefit materially from its im% 


Write for particulars to:— 

METROPOLITAN MEAT INDUSTRY BOARD 

!p , STATE ABATTOIR, HOMEBUSH BAY 

gfe . via SYDNEY, N.S.W. 
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Poultry Notes. 

January, 


E. H ARLINGTON, Poultry Expert. 


Economic Waste of Cockerels. 

Prom time to time in these “ Notes ” poultry farmers have been urged to 
pay more attention to the handling of the cockerel portion of their young 
stock so as to make this side of poultry farming a source of profit instead 5 
of a dead loss. In the lean times which the poultry industry is passing- 
through poultry farmers should not neglect any aspect of their operations 
which may be revenue-producing, and yet every season the majority sacrifice- 
their young cockerels in the markets for next to nothing instead of turning 
them to good account and making them contribute something towards the 
rearing of the pullets. 

Because of the haphazard way in which the cockerels are handled on most 
farms, it has become an accepted fact that it does not pay to rear them, 
and consequently they are looked upon as a waste product and are treated 
accordingly. So long as this attitude exists there can be no improvements 
and the market will continue to be Hooded with poussins and small grillers 
between September and Christmas. These birds cannot be cold stored satis¬ 
factorily for any length of time and being so small are disappointing to the- 
consumer, which results in a lessened demand, whereas larger birds would 
sell more readily to the average consumer, and could be stored for the time 
of the year when young birds are not procurable in any numbers, or, if 
sufficiently good in. quality, could be exported. Thus a firm market could be¬ 
held if better quality birds were supplied. 

In many cases the conclusion that it does not pay to rear these birds to a. 
suitable age is based upon an erroneous idea of the cost of feeding, but in 
others lack of accommodation is the deciding factor, and it is realised that 
in some instances it is a case of giving the pullets a chance by clearing 
out the cockerels at an early age, though where land is available the cost of 
erecting additional colony houses and yards for rearing the cockerels in. 
would soon be repaid by the better prices realised. In most cases the* 
chickens are passed through the brooder stage before the cockerels are mar¬ 
keted, and they could be placed in colony pens direct from the brooders., 
where an intermediate stage is not available, provided that the houses are 
made cosy until the birds have been taught to roost. 

Cost of Feeding. 

With regard to the cost of feeding, information was given in these 
u Notes 99 last'September showing the cost for each four weeks from the time 
the chickens were hatched till twenty-four weeks old, the costs being based 
on the simple ration fed on the Department’s farms where results equal to 
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.any are obtained in the development of young stock. The sc tig arts arc 
given again hereunder for the benefit of those who may not have seen them 
previously;— 

1st four weeks 
2nd „ 

3rd ** **» 

4th „ ,» 

5th <t> *** 

6th ,» ,» 

Total cost up to twenty-four weeks, Is. 9,{d. per chicken. 

In arriving at these costs ample allowance was made to cover the landing 
of the various foodstuffs in ton lots on the average farm in the County of 
Cumberland. 

Those who are not acquainted with the method of feeding recommended 
by the Department can obtain the information in leaflet form upon applica¬ 
tion. 

From the figures quoted it will be seen that the cost of feeding to the age 
of sixteen weeks would amount to only 10fd. per bird, and to twenty weeks 
Is. 3£d. Between these ages well-grown cockerels direct from range, with¬ 
out any topping off, have been realising good prices all through the past 
season, as will be seen from the following particulars of birds marketed from 
the Government Poultry Farm, Seven Hills, and Hawkesbitry Agricultural 
College, Richmond. These birds were sold in the poultry markets under the 
same conditions as those from private farms. 


•?d. per chicken, 

2d. „ 

4d. 

4d. „ 

4-Id. „ 

6d. „ „ 


Returns from Cockerels Marketed from Departmental Farms. 


Date. 

Pairs of Cockerels. 

Age. 


Average 
Live Weight. 

Price per Pair. 

.Average, 


1932. 


Weeks. 

lb. 

07., 

H, 

d. 

8, 

d. 

H, 

<i ' 

18 October ... 

22 White Leghorns 

16 to 

17 

3 

9-1 

5 

10 to 

7 

5 

« 

fi 

24 


54 heavy breed ... 

16 

9 9 

17 

4 

6*1 

0 

9 „ 

8 

H 

7 

i» 

24 

,, ... 

271 White Leghorns 

15 

*9 

17 

3 

0*3 

4 

6 », 

7 

5 

6 

it 

26 


22 

**** >9 

16 

99 

16 

3 

2*2 

4 

1 „ 

fi 

11 

6 

<» 

* 

s 

& 

<M 

22 

16 

9 9 

17 

:t 

7*3 

4 

5 *, 

4 

10 

4 

7 

9 

99 . 

1, 

15 

9 9 

17 

3 

0-5 

4 

n „ 

5 

H 

5 

3 

14 

9 9 **• 

46 „ 

15 

99 

17 

3 

4*4 

3 

u „ 

5 

ft 

4 

11 

16 

9* *’** 

18 heavy breed 

10 

99 

17 

4 

7*0 

6 

8 M 

7 

1 

0 

H 

23 

99 

10 * „ 

23 White Leghorns 

16 

99 

17 

4 

' 7*2 

5 

0 ,* 

7 

11 

6 

4 

3 

23 

99 * 

14 

99 

17 

3 

3*5 

3 

10 M 

0 

0 

11 

8 

28 

99 

20 „ 

16 

99 

17 

3 

9*2 

4 

1 *, 

0 

0 

5 


These figures are definite evidence of what is possible under good com¬ 
mercial poultry-farming conditions, and a survey of the markets at various 
times showed that the same class of birds from private farms realised similar 
prices. 

Cockerel Fattening Tests. 

With the object of giving definite information on the question of topping-, 
off cockerels for market, a test has been carried out at Hfawkesbury Agrieul 
tural College. Forty-five birds, consisting of White Leghorns, Black 
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Orpingtons, and Langshans, as even as possible in ages and weights,- were 
selected and placed in wire-bottomed coops, three birds to a coop, and fed 
on a sloppy ration mixed with skimmed milk. The ration fed was as 
follows:—- 


Pollard ... 

.401b. 

Bran 

...‘301b. 

Wheatmeal 

.151b. 

Maize meal 

.151b. 

Total ... 

.1001b. 

Salt 

... 22oz. 


The birds were fed three times per day and given as much as they would 
‘dean up each time. Milk was also supplied to them to drink, but no water 
was given. During the first three days they were fed lightly, and after that 
they received as much as they would eat. On the first day Epsom salts was 



The Type oj Cockerels which Realised the Prices Quoted. 


given in water at the rate of 2 oz. to the gallon. The birds were confined for 
three weeks and were weighed each week in order to ascertain the increase 
in weight during that period. 

As a check, the same number of birds of each breed of equal ages and 
weights were selected, and after being marked were placed back in the colony 
yards from which both lots were selected and were fed on the usual College 
ration, consisting of about two-thirds pollard, one-third bran, and 6 per 
cent, meat meal mixed with water in which salt has been dissolved at the 
rate of 22 oz. per 100 lb. At midday the birds were given the same mash 
without the meat meal, and the evening meal comprised two-thirds wheat 
and one-third cracked maize. This check group was also weighed each 
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week for three weeks at the same time as those in the coops* 1 lie follow mu¬ 
table shows the weights of both groups at the different periods of weigh¬ 


ing 


Results of the Two Methods 


dumber and breed. 


Average 
weight 
afc com¬ 
mence- 
meat of 
test. 


Average 
weight 
at "7 
clays. 


Average 
increase 
in first 
7 days' 
period. 


Average, 
weight 
at U 
days. 


Compared. 


Average 

increase 

in second 
7 days" 
period. 


Average 
weight 
at til 
days. 


Average 
increase 
third 
7 days' 
period. 


Average 
increase*. 
In 21 
days. 


Group 1.— Milk Fed for twenty-one days* confined in Coops 


18 White Leghorn cockerels 
22 Orpington and 5 Lang- 
shan cockerels . 


Lb. ox. 

3 3*9 

4 1*5 


lb. oz. 

3 11*33 

4 9-3 


lb. 035. 

lb. ox. 

lb. o*. 

0 7*43 

4 0*1 

0 4*77 

0 7*8 

4 1.5-7 

0 6*4 


031 * 

M 

M 


ft*, oz. 
0 3 

0 2*7 


lb. <>«. 
0 U»*2 

l CH> 


Group 2 .—Check Birds on Free flange. 


18 White Leghorn cockerels 
22 Orpington and 5 Lang- 

| 3 5*7 

3 9*33 

0 3-63 

3 125 

0 2-67 | 

3 15-06 

0 

shan cockerels . 

! 4 1*7 

4 4-1 

0 2*4 

4 6-44 

0 2*34 

4 9-8 

0 


:,hxi 

jkw 


o 9-36 
0 8*1 


It will be noted that Group I (birds confined in coops) showed an aver ago 
increase in weight of approximately 1 lb. per bird for the three weeks 
whereas those running* on free range averaged only slightly over h lb* It 
interesting* to note the increase in weights each week in the two dilTemit 
groups. In Group I the greatest increase was during the first week, ami the 
gain was reduced during the second and third weeks, whereas in the group 
on free range the increase was greatest in the third week. 

At the conclusion of the test the birds in both groups were marketed in 
the usual way, but no distinction was made between the groups by the 
auctioneer. The birds were sixteen weeks old and the prices realised were 
as follows:—• 

Group I— 

9 pairs White Leghorn cockerels ranged from f>s, fid. to fis. 3d, per 
pair, averaging 6s. 2d. per pair* 

18J pairs Orpingtons and Langshans ranged from 5s. Id* t;o 8s, Lb 
per pair, averaging Is* 2$d. per pair. 

Group II— 

9 pairs White Leghorn cockerels ranged from 8s. fid. to 6s. Id,, per 
pair, averaging 5s, 1'Od, per pair, 

13J pairs Orpingtons and Langslmns ranged from 6s. fid, to 7a 2d* 
per pair* averaging 7s. OJd. per pair. 


It will be noted that the prices are not much in favour of the fattened 
birds, but no doubt higher values could have been realised had the buyers 
been informed that the birds had been specially fed prior to marketing. 
The test indicates that birds specially topped off for two or three weeks* 
show a greater gain in weight than birds running on free range, and whore 
the birds are properly handled and fed a period of fattening would give 
somewhat better results, but it is questionable whether on the average* 
farm there is much to be gained by special treatment when the extra labour 
and cost of feeding is taken into account* At any rate, the prices realised 
by birds direct from free range must be regarded as satisfactory, and there 
is no reason why most poultry farmers could not secure equal results if 
they studied the matter of marketing table poultry. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL I URL. 

New South Wales, 

Flans of Dairy Buildings 



P t t S P t C T I V 


Cow Bails for Hand Milking. 


The Dairy Manual 

Just Published. 

Contains, among other things, a complete set of plans and 
specifications of bails, feeding stalls, combined feeding stalls 
and bails, separator rooms, cream rooms, cream and milk 
stores, bull shed, and calf pens. 


Price, Is* Id* (including postage). 


Printed and Published by and Obtainable from 

THE GOVERNMENT PRINTER, Phillip Street, SYDNEY 

or from the 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, Box 36a, G.P.O., 

SYDNEY. 
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The State's Best Wheat Growers* 

Reports oe Championship Field Wheat Competitions, 1932. 


The Riverina Wheat Area. 


H. C. STENING, Chief Instructor of Agriculture. * 

This year’s championship field wheat competition was the most successful 
yet carried out in the Riverina wheat area. The number of local associa¬ 
tions which organised competitions is greater than in any previous year, 
and the crops submitted in the championship were of a very high standard, 
the average of the estimated yields of the whole of the crops being 38 
bushels per acre, which is a record for this division. 



A Harvesting Scene. 


Thirteen districts were represented in this competition, namely, Ardle- 
than, Ariah Park, Barellan, Barmedman, Berrigan, Bidgeemia (Agricul¬ 
tural Bureau), Deniliquin (Farmers and Settlers 7 Association), Griffith, 
Lockhart, Narrandera, Oaklands (Farmers and Settlers 7 Association), Wal- 
liston (Farmers and Settlers 7 Association) and West Wyalong. Judging 
was commenced at West Wyalong on 21st November, and completed at 
Lockhart on 25th idem. 

* This championship competition was judged by Mr. Stoning. 










Details of Awards—Riverina Wheat Area. 
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First Gtop* 24 points,* second, 25; third, 26; fourth, 27; fifth, 28; sixth, 29; over six crops, 30 points, 
t Where less than than 30, maximum is shown in parentheses. 
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A Very Favourable Season. 

In tlie following* table is shown the total rain during tlic fallow itu ’u d 
and the monthly registrations during the growing period in the different 
districts from records supplied by the Weather Bureau. bor^c<mi|taialiv* 
purposes, the average rainfall for the growing period is also given:. 


Rainfall Tab lb. 


District. 

Fallow 
Period. 
(June, 
1930, to 
Mar eli, 
1931.) 


April. 

May. 

June. 


Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

West Wyalong 

1,698 

295 

108 

132 

Barmedman .. 

1,282 

328 

72 

102 

Ariah Park ... 

1,349 

256 

56 

149 

Ardlethan ... 

1,349 

268 

78 

160 

Barellan 

1,137 

333 

54 

m 

Griffith 

1,424 

256 

47 

112 

Narrandem ... 

1,586 

250 

87 

163 

Deniliquiri ... 

1,412 

244 

i 59 

161 

Berrigan 

1,279 

294 

I 38 

168 ! 

Oakland^ 


355 

1 18 

225 ! 

Lockhart 

2,070 

1 

256 

j 30 

264 j 


Growing Period. 


July. 

August. 

Septem¬ 

ber. 

fM obeli 
| 

j 

Tnfnt 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pis. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

135 

230 

: 285 

55 

1,240 

137 

234 

; 167 

12 

1,052 

H2 

239 

145 

79 

i,cmo 

120 

282 

: lei 

57 

1,120 

85 

258 

190 

27 

1 1,068 

103 

261 

186 

10 

981 

136 

291 

171 

48 

Id 52 

228 

245 

108 

68 

‘U«4 

198 

289 

■ 218 

102 

1,807 

172 

317 

: 144 

9 

1,322 

128 

300 

115 

332 

i, 4 >;n 


: S veViHse 


f 

I Ml 7 
UOO 
UP 

um 

! M i 

um 

1,108 

1,062 

urn 

urn 

1,518 


For the second year in succession a very favourable season was exporb 
enced in this part of the wheat belt. The aggregate rainfall during 
the fallow period approximated closely to the average, but fully once 
third of the total was registered during the first month of the permit, 
and the summer generally was dry and extremely hot. For weeks on end 
the thermometer recorded, a temperature in the vicinity of 100 deg. Fa hr., 
and as the result of the prolonged period of intense heat and the continued 
absence of serviceable rains, the soil became extremely dry and hard, but 
satisfactory rains were experienced in March and April, which provided 
excellent conditions for the preparation of the land for sowing, amt thus 
the season opened favourably. The total rainfall during the growing jmwkI 
just about equalled the average; following above-average rains in Urn 
middle of April, a dry spell of some weeks was eyerie need, the May regis¬ 
tration being much below normal, and only light showers that worn not of 
great service were experienced during the months of June, duly and early 
part of August, but substantial rains fell at the end of August, when fcho 
crops were most in need of it. This rain was of a very beneficial character, 
considerably improving the prospects, and following further good mins 
in September, luxuriant growth was made by the crops and the production 
of high yields was assured. 

Cool weather during the spring months was ideal for ensuring the 
development of a plump grain, and as a result an excellent sample of grain 
■ was produced. Many of the crops were so heavy that lodging resulted. 
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Tfte Leading Crops. 

The. prize-winners in the championship were:— 

1. G. Gow, “Hnghenrlen,” Barellan (Barelian Society). 

2. W. Hencly, “Browley,” Corobimilla (Karrandera Society). 

3. T. W. Gooden and Sons, “Glenroy,” Lockhart (Lockhart Society). 

In the accompanying table are set ont the points awarded each com¬ 
petitor, together with particulars of the cultivation methods and 
varieties :•— 

This is the third occasion in the four years since the districts in the 
wheat belt were re-grouped for the purpose of these competitions that the 
championship has been awarded to a crop submitted by the Barellan Agri¬ 
cultural Society, and it is the second time that Mr. Gow has won the dis¬ 
tinction of champion, and as on the previous occasion he again pinned his 
faith to the Yandilla King variety. The crop was one of the heaviest 
which has ever been inspected; about 5 feet high, it combined density with 
good ear development, and was estimated to yield 47 bushels per acre. Dis¬ 
ease and weeds were almost entirely absent, but, as might be expected with 
such a bulky crop, lodging had occurred in patches. The soil on which the 
crop was produced is a fertile, self-mulching grey loam, which in its virgin 
state had been timbered with belar, box and pine. The excellent result 
achieved can he attributed to the sound judgment shown in the performance 
of the various cultural operations, and in no small measure to the well- 
directed warfare which is continually waged on weeds on this property. 

The crop which won the second prize was a tall dense crop of Lord, 
which was uniformly well headed, and estimated to yield 42 bushels per acre. 
It was notable for its freedom from disease, but failed to reach pure seed 
standard owing to the presence of variants. For land which had been 
under cultivation for very many years it was remarkably free from weeds, 
no doubt due to the fact that the land had been treated to a long summer 
fallow. 

The third-prize crop was a fine crop of Yandilla King, which was well 
headed and for the most part very dense, but varied somewhat in this 
respect, the average yield being estimated at 41 bushels per acre. Except 
for a trace of foot-rot and loose smut, the crop was clean as regards disease, 
and was sufficiently free front strangers to pass as pure seed, but a detracting 
feature was the presence of saffron thistles. It was stated that the paddock 
was previously very badly infested with this weed, and it is evident that 
much had already been accomplished in its eradication by cultivation. 

Lessens from the Season. 

Fallowing .—Four crops were grown on land which had been fallowed in 
the winter of 1930, jand thus had been under fallow for nearly two years; 
all of them were high yielding crops, three being estimated to yield 40 
bushels per acre and over, evidently due to the benefit of the additional 
moisture stored in the soil and the increased production of nitrates during 
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the prolonged period of fallow. It would certainly not be mmornic deli her- 
ately to leave land out to fallow for this long’ period, but in tins instance 
it was a matter of compulsion, as the land was fallowed with the Intention 
of sowing in 1931 and owing to the excessive rains during the autumn «*t 
that year it was not in a suitable condition to proceed with seeding 
operations, and consequently it was necessary to leave it out oi crop {or 
another year. 

The importance of ploughing the fallow early has been well rec» >gnlwd, 
and in spite of the very wet conditions experienced during the early winter 
of 1931 the ploughing of all fallows had been completed in duly, with the 
exception of one, which received its first cultivation in August;, By plough¬ 
ing early, the land is put in a receptive condition to absorb five winter 
rains, and thus more moisture is conserved in the soil and the other benefits 
of fallowing are increased. In consequence, better yields result iivmi 
fallowing early in June or July than if the ploughing is left until the 
spring. 

Two competitors treated the land to a long summer fallow by discing in 
February and March, 1931, and then ploughing in. July or August, Tib > 
practice has much to commend it, and is of especial value in the control of 
weed growth. 

The very essential cultivation of the fallows in the spring month* bad 
been attended to by all competitors, and owing to a com para lively dry 
summer in most districts, subsequent cultivations to keep the fallows free 
from weeds were not necessary until February or March, 

Varieties .—The season, with its ideal spring conditions, favoured the 
late-maturing varieties, and Yandilla King proved the most .successful 
variety by accounting for the first and third prizes with the excellent 
yield of 47 and 41 bushels per acre, respectively. This variety will 
re P a ,T $°°d treatment, for when sown reasonably early on well prepared 
fallow it has the capacity for the production of bumper yields, but if in¬ 
sufficient provision is made for conserving moisture, or when not, sown 
early enough, the ears are liable to bo “ tipped” and, under those conditions 
is likely to be disappointing. 

By winning the second prize in this competition for the rnrnmti year in 
succession Ford must attraee attention as a suitable variety for thin part, 
of the wheat belt. This raid-season variety also requires to be treated well; 
in northern districts where .Ford was sown this year tinder all eonditimm 
there were reports that it did not satisfactorily withstand dry condi turns, 
but the chief trouble was that the land in'many eases had*not received 
sufficient preparation. It is a showy variety which is inclined to grow 
over-tall and lodge, and foi 4 this reason it is advisable when rapid growth is 
made in the autumn to feed it back with sheep, as was done with the crop 
which won second prize. This crop, in common with all crops of the. 
variety inspected this year, contained a number of variants, indicating that, 
natural cross-fertilisation had taken place, and it is doubtful if mml of 
this variety that is true to type can be procured in New South Wales. 
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fNabawa did not show out as well as in other competitions, for the reasons 
that some heavy crops of this variety were badly lodged, and also the success 
of some crops was marred by infection by foot-rot. Nabawa is renowned 
for its resistance to some diseases, especially flag smut, but it appears to be 
particularly subject to infection by foot-rot. 

Bobin was represented by two entries and half of another, but in each 
instance the, crop was appreciably infected with flag smut and loose smut. 
The susceptibility of this variety to flag smut was demonstrated in its 
comparison with IsTabawa and Geeralying in the composite entry containing 
these three varieties, the latter two being free from the disease. This is 
the first appearance of Geeralying in the competitions in this division; its 
chief merit lies in its immunity to flag smut. It is a very early maturer 
and requires sowing during the latter part of the sowing period. It is 
suitable for hay, and should be valuable for sowing on headlands. Rajah 
also has made its appearance for the first time. This variety has been 
under trial for many years, but although it has given some good returns 
it does not compare satisfactorily with JTabawa or Waratah. The only 
entry of Waratah filled fifth place with a very heavy crop which was esti¬ 
mated to yield 40 bushels per acre, but unfortunately had lodged badly. 

The other varieties represented, namely, Penny, Tree Gallipoli, and Beua, 
were all high-yielding crops which have shown merit by winning local com¬ 
petitions; the first-named was successful in winning the first and third 
prizes in the previous year’s competition, and also formed part of the first 
prize crop in 1930, but in this year’s entry infection by diseases ruined all 
chance of success. 

Seeding Operations .—The time of sowing varied from early April to the 
end of May, which may be regarded as the safe limits for the sowing period 
in these districts. The rates of seeding ranged from 45 to 75 lb. per acre, 
with an average of 61 lb. per acre, which is almost exactly the same as the 
rates adopted in the sowing of the competition crop in this division in the 
previous three years. 

One competitor dispensed with an application of fertiliser for the reason 
that he was unable to finance the purchase of superphosphate. This is the 
only reason that should deter farmers in this division from applying super¬ 
phosphate with the wheat crop, for as substantial increases in yield can be 
expected from it, particularly in the southern parts, it is short-sighted 
policy to neglect to use it. The quantity of superphosphate applied 
varied from 45 lb, to 90 lb. per acre, with an average of 59 lb. per acre. 
While this is an increase on the average quantity used in the previous year’s 
competition, which was 52 1 lb, per acre, it is a material reduction on 
the average quantities applied in 1929 and 1930, viz,, and Ilf lb. per 
acre, respectively. The need for economy on account of low wheat prices 
and financial stringency is the chief cause of the general reduction of the 
quantity of superphosphate applied, and, moreover, heavy applications of 
superphosphate are not so profitable as when wheat prices were at a more 
satisfactory level. 
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Two crops were fed back by sheep; one was a crop of Ford, which variety 
is usually benefited by feeding back on account of its rapid early growth 
and good stooling capacity, and in this case it was evidently an advantage, 
as the estimated y ield of the crop was 42 bushels per acre. I he other 
instance was a Nabawa crop, which, on the other hand, was apparently at; 
a distinct disadvantage by reason of having been fed hack, for it lacked 
density and was rather badly infected with foot-rot. Tills variety, on 
account of its susceptibility to foot-rot, should not be fed hack, for it is 
the general experience that feeding back increases the amount, of damage 
from this disease. 

Diseases. 

The four leading: crops were very disease-free. Although Yam!ilia King 
is not a resistant variety, the two crops of this variety were practically 
free from flag: smut, and the same may be said of the crop of Ford Am is 
customary, there was no infection in the Nabawa and Goeralying crops, 
hut all the other varieties were more or less infected. Speaking generally, 
flag smut appears to he on the wane, evidently as the result of the extensive 
cnltivation of the resistant variety MTabawa, and its use In rotation is serv¬ 
ing to starve the fungus which is in the soil in a similar manner as a rota¬ 
tion with an oat crop. As in previous years, foot rot was fairly prevalent: 
in competing crops, and take-all also was in evidence in a few crops. The 
provision of a well-compacted seed-bed to ensure rapid germination assists 
in preventing infection of crops by the three diseases already mentioned, 
which are soil-borne, but when a crop is severely infected, the measures of 
control recommended are a good stubble burn and rotation with oats. 

Bunt was detected in two competing crops, and as this disease is well 
within the control of the farmer, its presence in competition crops m re¬ 
garded seriously, and a drastic reduction in points is made. In both 
instances the seed was stated to have been treated with copper carbonate; 
one competitor, farming on shares, admitted that the seed had boon insuffi¬ 
ciently dusted, and the other could advance no reason for the presence of 
the bunt. Since the introduction of the method of treating seed wheat 
with dry copper carbonate infection of wheat crops by bunt has been 
reduced to a minimum, but judging from reports received, there appears 
to be an increase of infected crops this year. The chief cause of 
the spread of the disease is the fact that some farmers during the past 
couple of years have dispensed with the treatment of the seed as a measure 
of economy, but such neglect should be termed false economy, as the cost 
of dusting is a mere bagatelle in comparison with the dockages imposed on 
smutted grain, and the infection will increase each year. Another cause is 
faulty treatment, such as unsatisfactory methods of dusting and insufficient 
quantity of powder (the full amount of 2 oz. copper carbonate should be 
used to every bushel); the seed should he treated by machines which will 
ensure that every part of every grain is thoroughly coated with the dust. 
Contract graders are sometimes responsible for “ bunty * crops, insufficient 
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copper carbonate being supplied to dust the seed thoroughly, and occasionally 
care is not taken to ensure that the dust is being fed satisfactorily through¬ 
out the operations of grading and dusting. 

Copper carbonate has proved very effective for the treatment of lightly- 
infected seed,, and in eliminating even a slight trace, of the disease, but 
there is no treatment that has given entire satisfaction in general practice 
for the treatment of badly infected grain, which should not be used for seed 
purposes. 


The Centra! Slopes Area. 


E. S. CLAYTON, H.D.A., Senior Experimentalist. 4 * 

There were thirteen entries for the Royal Agricultural Society’s Cup for 
the champion wheat crop of 50 acres grown on fallowed lad. The competi¬ 
tion was marked by particularly keen enthusiasm among the competitors. 
The crops were uniformly good throughout the whole area covered by the 
competition. Even in the Coonaharabran, Birriwa, and Mendooran dis¬ 
tricts, where the season was not particularly favourable, the crops were 
splendid. 


The Season. 

The rainfall on fallow and during the growing period is shown in the 
following table 


Rainfall Table. 


Growing Period. 



Fallow. 

April. 

May. 

Juno. 

July. 

Aug, 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Total. 


PtH. 

PtH. 

Pte. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Ganowindra 

1,100 

343 

00 

163 

100 

266 

270 

127 

1,S29 

Oowra. 

1,131 

257 

44 

233 

156 

175 

855 

138 

1,857 

Clidal. 

1,400 

278 

32 j 

159 

122 

| 140 

342 

182 

1,255 

Forbes. 

885 

190 

64 

131 

229 

- 103 

288 

156 

1,111 

Grenfell . 

1,050 

300 

136 

85 

225 

226 

215 

40 

1,226 

Quaiulialla . 

970 

324 

02 

146 

.: 

154 | 

| 

227 

118 

31 

1,062 


The autumn of 1932 was very favourable. Copious rains were received 
in April, and the sowing season was most propitious. As a result, the ger¬ 
mination was exceptionally good. Early-sown crops came away quickly 
and grew rapidly until the severe cold of mid-winter cheeked their develop¬ 
ment. Late-sown crops germinated well, but did not make much growth 
until the weather became warm in the spring. During the winter excep¬ 
tionally low temperatures were recorded, frosts were extremely severe and 
continuous. Although it was one of the coldest winters ever experienced in 
this part of New South Wales, very little damage was suffered by tho 


*Mr. Clayton judged the championship competition in this district. 
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exops, frosts in mid-winter, of course, being less dangerous than in the 
spring. A few crops were slightly affected by late spring frosts, but the 
damage was isolated and. of no great significance. -Ihe presence of ample 
moisture in the soil all through the winter did much to lessen the effect 
of frost on the crops. Good rains were received in May, -lime, duly and 
August, and in September very satisfactory fails wore received; fair rain 
also fell at every centre in this district in October. 

The weather experienced during September, October, and November was 
most favourable to the production of heavy crops. In the spring and early 
summer in normal seasons, the temperatures rise considerably, the atmo¬ 
sphere becomes dry, and hot drying winds are experienced. These factors 
shorten the ripening period and cause a reduction in yield. This season, 
however, the temperature remained, in the main, quite mild, sometime; 
definitely cool, and the atmosphere did not become excessively dry, conse¬ 
quently the evaporation of moisture from the plants and the soil was not 
high. There was also an almost complete absence of t ho hot, dry winds 
usually experienced. The result was that the ripening period was pro¬ 
tracted, consequently the grain continued to develop for a longer period, 
and it became plumper and yields were greatly increased. 

Unfortunately, very severe rainstorms occurred in November, and many 
of the heaviest crops were lodged to some extent. Although this detracted 
from their appearance, the grain in most of them ripened satisfactorily, 
and with modern harvesting machinery it is possible to harvest crops of this 
description without much loss of grain. 

Faming Methods. 

Mr. G. Taylor, of Cudal, won the championship by a margin of two 
points with a particularly good crop of Yandilla King, estimated to yield 
38 bushels per acre. The crop was very satisfactory as n source of pure 
seed, and was clean and fairly free from weeds, wild oats, etc. Tt was 
remarkably even in density and height, and was almost free from disease. 
It was grown on a heavy red loam soil which originally carried white 1 k« 
and kurrajong timber. The land had been ploughed 8 inches deep with 
a mouldboard plough in September, then springtoothed twice in January 
to a depth of 4 inches, cultivated again (shallow) in March, and sheep won* 
grazed on the fallow to control weed growth. The seed had been graded and 
treated with copper carbonate to prevent bunt, and was sown on lSfch 
April at the rate of 60 lb. per acre with 60 lb. superphosphate, Tho ger¬ 
mination was excellent, and the crop was well grown with tho heads well 
filled and heavy. 

Second place was filled by Messrs. Troy and Sons, of QuandiolJa, wnh a 
fine crop of Waratah. The land is a heavy black loam which originally 
carried white box, and had been mouldboard ploughed to a depth of 4 inches 
in July, scarified in October, again in February, stocked with sheep and 
sown with a combine on 18th May. Seed was sown at tho rate of 5 2 lb. 
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per acre along” with 40 lb. superphosphate. The purity of the seed was satis¬ 
factory and the crop was clean and showed very little disease. It was 
well grown and dense, and the heads were well filled. 

Messrs. Walmsley Bros., of Gi*enfell, gained third place with a heavy 
yielding crop of War at ah. /'This crop was estimated to yield 4,0 bushels per 
acre. It was grown on heavy red loam, which originally carried white 
box and pine. The land was mouldboard ploughed in September, harrowed 
in October, disced and scarified in January, scarified in March, again in 
May, and sheep ty&re grazed on the fallow. It was sown on 6th May 
at the rate of 60 lb. seed per acre with 60 lb. superphosphate. This crop 
was very denge and well grown, but it suffered as a result of the bad 
weather experienced in November, and part of the crop was lodged. 

■"*'How the Varieties Fared. 

Practically all the varieties most suitable to the district were represented 
in the competition. JSTabawa was well represented, so also were Waratah 
and Ford. There was also one crop of Yandilla King which won the com¬ 
petition, and one of Turvey and Marshall’s Mo. 8. 

Waratah was inclined to lodge, especially when the crop was heavy and 
the heads well filled. Mabawa also failed to stand up satisfactorily. Yan¬ 
dilla King stood up very well, and so also did Ford, except where the crops 
were particularly tall and heavy. This variety is rapidly gaining in popu¬ 
larity in the district, and it gives every indication of being particularly 
suitable. 

General Comments. 

Most of the fallows had been ploughed early, and much of the moisture 
from the rains during the winter of 1931 was conserved in the subsoil. This 
winter was very wet and the fallows carried a particularly good reserve of 
moisture. A few crops in the competition were grown on a two years’ 
fallow, the land being too wet to sow in 1931. Such a method would, of 
course, never be adopted as a general practice, and it was only the unusual 
conditions obtaining in the winter of 1931 which made it impossible to sow 
those fallows. 

After being ploughed in the winter, practically all the fallows were culti¬ 
vated in the spring to conserve moisture. This spring cultivation is most 
essential for this purpose, and also to put the fallow in a suitable condition 
to allow the sub-surface to consolidate to form the seed-bed. The fallows 
were well worked in the autumn and prior to sowing. Combines were used 
i**for sowing in most instances, and gave very satisfactory results. 

Wild oats were not particularly noticeable in the competition crops, but 
die season seemed to favour the growth of thistles, including black, varie¬ 
gated and saffron, and these were troublesome in some of the crops. 

The amount of superphosphate applied to the crops was slightly reduced 
this season, and in two instances no fertiliser was used. The low price of 
' wheat was chiefly responsible for this tendency. Fortunately, the extremely 
favourable season more than made up for any possible reduction in yields 
due to using smaller amounts of superphosphate. 
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The Southern Slopes Wheat Area. 

H. G STENINGr, H.D.A., Chief Instructor of Agriculture.* 

¥ew records were established in respect of the number of societies that 
organised district competitions in this division, and also of: the yielding 
capacity of the crops. The average of the estimated yields of the fourteen 
competing crops was 49' bushels per acre, which eclipses all previous results 
in these competitions. The leading crops were so uniformly good that the 
best seven could be separated by only four points in the awards. The district 
societies which conducted competitions were Albury, Boorowa, (Joolanioiu 
Cootamundra, Corowa, Culeairn, Galong (Agricultural Bureau), Hcnty, 
Murrumbidgee (Wagga), Murrumburrah, Temora, The Bock (Farmers and 
Settlers’ Association), Yerong Creek (Agricultural Bureau), and Young. 
Judging was commenced at Corowa on the 28th November and completed 
at Cootamundra on 2nd December. 

A Favourable Season. 

The monthly rainfall registrations during the growing period in the 
different districts and also the total rainfall for the fallow period are set; 
out in the following table:— 


Rainfall. 


District. 

Fallow 



Growing Period. 




Average 

rainfall 

for 

growing 

period. 

Period 
(June, 
1930,to 
March, 
1931). 

J 

April. 

j 

June. 

fc*» 

n 

August. 

1 September. 

1 

ts 

o 

Total, 


points. 

pts. 

pts. 

pts. 

pts. 

pts. 

pts. 

pts. 

pts. 

pts. 

Corowa . 

1,942 

457 

32 

240 

185 

273 

'157 

152 

1,608 

1,844 

Albury . 

2,630 

478 

61 

439 

210 

35(5 

133 

200 

1,877 

1,887 

Culeairn . 

2,668 

875 

42 i 

824 

161 

370 

124 

133 

1,529 j 

i 1,508 

Henty. 

2,684 

310 

44 

859 

213 

304 

130 

104 

1,580 ! 

; 1.400 

The Rock . 

2,170 

359 

71 

204 

162 

369 

75 

181 

1,481 

■ 1,804 

Wagga. 

1,902 

282 

69 

209 

139 

362 

105 

98 

1,858 1 

: 1,804 

Coolamon . 

1,540 

290 

80 

184 

160 

300 

1.14 

71 

; min 

! 1,808 

Temora . 

1,848 

338 

90 

198 

138 

801 

184 

81 

1 1,870 

I 0 M ( 4 

Young . 

2,448 

290 

85 

208 

207 

285 

308 

70 

1,458 

. 1,604 

Boorowa 

2,025 

259 

59 

183 

207 

887 

209 

85 

1,889 

1,898 

Murrumburrah 

2,801 

366 

85 

300 

197 

295 

180 

00 

1,498 

; |,4H0 

Cootamundra ... 

1,770 

458 

35 

274 

177 

308 

98 

34 

1,378 

; 1,400 


A favourable season was experienced in this division and at no time 
during the growing period did crops receive any severe chock as in other 
parts of the wheat belt. The fallows carried a good reserve of moisture as 
the result of the conservation of the abundant rainfall of the previous 
winter, and good rains above the average in March and April supplied 
ideal conditions for sowing. The crops germinated well and did not auffer 
throughout their growth. Copious rains at the end of August, followed by 
a protracted cool spring, were very favourable to the final development of 
the crops and assured the production of high yields. Luxuriant growth 
was made by the crops, and in many cases crops lodged badly. 

* Mr. Sterling judged this championship competition. 
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Thee Leading Crops. 

Particulars of the prize-winners are as follow:— 

1. M. Muirhead, “The Allerton,” Pleasant Hills (Plenty Society). 

2. 0. I). 'Sanger and Son and D. O’Halloran, “South Wangamongy r 

Corowa (Corowa Society). 

3. D. A. E. 'Gibbs, “Oak Hill/ 7 Oulcairn (Culcairn Society). 

Details of the awards and of the cultural methods of each competitor’s* 
crop are shown in the accompanying table. 

The Championship was won by a fairly dense crop of Nabawa, the ears 
of which were very well developed, and it was estimated at time of judging 
to yield 42 bushels per acre. The crop, which was produced on red loam, 
was standing well and comparatively safe from any damage, and disease was 
confined to a little foot-rot and loose smut. The presence of a few 
“strangers” and a little weed growth in the form of saffron thistles and wild 
oats somewhat detracted from an otherwise excellent crop. 

The crop which won second prize was of the Yandilla King variety, 
estimated to return the high yield of 43 bushels per acre. Unfortunately, 
it was not quite up to the standard of pure seed, and a reduction of points 
was also incurred on account of the presence of saffron thistles. 

The third prize was won by a very heavy crop of Turvey which had 
already lodged badly in parts. The estimated yield of 44 bushels per acre 
was the highest in the competition, and as no plants of any other variety 
were detected in the crop, it was awarded maximum points for purity. 
Although several fungous diseases were in evidence, such as flag smut, 
loose smut, take-all, foot-rot and stem rust, still the infection in each case 
■was light, and no great damage had resulted. Considering that the land 
had been under cultivation for very many years, the amount of weed growth, 
consisting of wild oats and a few cockspurs and thistles, was not serious. 
The production of such a fine crop can be attributed to the excellent farming 
methods which are practised; not only was the fallow well cultivated, but 
a definite system of rotation with oats is followed. 

Cultural Methods. 

The production of high yields by the crops in this competition is an 
indication of the success that has been attained by the competitors in their 
application of scientific methods of cultivation. 

The excessive rains which were registered during the early winter months 
of 1931 prevented early fallowing, except in very well drained situations 
or on porous soils, but in spite of this all fallows except two had been 
ploughed by August. In two instances the land had been under fallow 
since 1930, for the reason that it could not be sown in 1931 owing to the 
saturated condition of the soil. 

It would be an advantage if more attention were given to the spring culti¬ 
vation of the fallow. This is considered to be of the greatest importance, 
as it prepares the foundation of the seed bed, and as little rain is normally 
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experienced during the summer in southern districts, the cultivation should, 
be performed early in order to ensure that the soil is satisfactorily com¬ 
pacted before the sowing period arrives. 

It is interesting to note that five of the competing crops, including those 
which won first and third prizes, had been grown in rotation wills oats. 
There are indications of a need for a more general adoption of this prac¬ 
tice* One of the main yield-reducing factors this season in this part of 
the wheat belt was infection of crops by foot-rot, take-all, and, to a less 
extent, by flag smut, and the chief method for the control of these soil- 
borne fungous diseases is to spell the land from wheat crops by rotating with 
oats, which crop is not subject to infection by these diseases. 

The prevalence of weed growth, such as wild oats and Capo weed, was 
also responsible for the reduction of yield of some crops, and one of the 
most satisfactory methods for dealing with wild oats is to grow oats solely 
as a fodder crop in the rotation. When the oat crop is utilised for grazing 
with sheep, and the crop residues and sheep droppings ploughed in about 
September, not only is weed growth controlled, but the practice assists in 
restoring humus to the soil and thus improving its fertility and physical 
condition. 

Varieties. 

The varieties which figured almost exclusively in this competition were 
Yandilla .King, Nabawa, Waratah and Turvcy, and their success in recent 
years indicates the suitability and commercial value of these varieties for 
the soil and climatic conditions of this division. 

Yandilla King , by winning the second prize, and being represented in 
more entries than any other variety, upholds its reputation as the most suc¬ 
cessful variety in these areas. 

Nabawa has repeated its success of the previous year and also of 1029 in 
again carrying off the Championship, and, as the season was more favourable 
for late-maturing varieties, its success is all the more creditable. Weakness 
of straw is a defect of this variety, and tall crops were damaged by lodging, 
otherwise it would probably have been even more prominent in the com¬ 
petition. 

Turveg .—Judging by the excellent yields of the two competing crops of 
Turvey, namely, 44 and 42 bushels per acre respectively, the season was 
evidently favourable to this variety. Usually Yandilla King can be 
depended upon to give better results than Turvey, but in the more eastern 
portions of this division, where cooler conditions with heavy dews arc ex¬ 
perienced, difficulty is sometimes met in the threshing when harvesting 
crops of Yandilla King, which holds its grain rather tightly, and for this 
reason either Turvey or Marshall’s No. Z is preferred. Turvey, however, 
is definitely weaker in the straw and more susceptible to diseases. 

Waratah is the only early-maturing variety which appeared in this com¬ 
petition, and considering that the season was so favourable for late- 
maturing varieties it gave quite a good account of itself. Two of the 
crops were very heavy, but unfortunately had lodged badly. 
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Seeding Operations. 

Th© time of sowing of the competing crops varied from the first week 
in April to mid-May, which corresponds with the period during which 
the crops were sown in the previous year’s competition. The optimum period 
for sowing in this district, however, may be taken as from mid-April to the 
end of May, with the proviso that if the seed-beds are well supplied with 
moisture the period may he advanced a week or two. In the past two 
seasons good rains were experienced in March, which ensured moist seed 
beds and thus early sowing was an advantage; moreover, certain factors 
operated against the success of crops sown late in May; for instance, in 
the previous season sowing had to b© suspended during this time owing 
to the boggy condition of the soil, and this season the reverse was ex¬ 
perienced, for owing to a deficiency of moisture, germination and early 
growth of the crops sown late in May were not as satisfactory as those 
sown earlier. 

The quantity of seed per acre sown ranged from 55 to 80 lb., with an 
average of 86J lb., which is 4 lb. more than the average in the previous 
year’s competition. It is considered that the rate of 80 lb. is rather too 
heavy, except for the late sowing of a variety of poor stooling capacity, 
but it is preferable to err in sowing too ranch rather than too little, for a 
stand that is too thick may be remedied by harrowing the crop, whereas 
if a stand is too thin, it cannot be satisfactorily improved. 

The application of superphosphate ranged from 50* to 112 lb. per acre, 
with an average of 65 lb., which is an improvement by 11 lb. per acre on the 
average application of the previous year, but still a decrease of 16 lb. 
per acre on the average quantity applied in the competition of 1930. With 
the present low prices of wheat, heavy applications of superphosphate are 
not as profitable as when prices were at a more satisfactory level, and under 
the circumstances a rate of 70 lb. superphosphate per acre can be accepted 
as a good average application in these districts, to be varied according to 
the nature of the soil and time of sowing; the quantity to be increased for 
light soils and late sowings. 

In at least two instances there was evidence of carelessness in perform¬ 
ing the operation of drilling; wide spaces were left unsown between drill- 
widths, thus providing a greater chance for weeds to flourish. Furthermore, 
straight drilling, with the regulation 7 inches between each stroke of the 
drill or combine, is more economical; for instance, if a space of one hoe is 
missed with a seventeen-hoe drill, it is equivalent to a loss of 1 bushel in 
every seventeen. 

Foot-rot the Most Prevalent Disease. 

The most prevalent disease was foot-rot, and scarcely any crop in the 
competition escaped infection. Take-all was more prominent than it has 
been in recent years, and the two crops which incurred the most damage 
from this disease were grown on fallows which were ploughed late in 
September, when the soil was dry. It has been frequently observed that 
the cultivation of the soil when in a dry condition was conducive to attacks 
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by take-all. Flag smut was not so much in evidence as in previous years, 
probably as the result of the seed beds being well compacted by the copious 
rains in March and early April. For the three diseases already mentioned, 
which are soil-borne, the best measures for control are the adoption of good 
farming methods, namely, the rotation of crops, and the preparation of a 
firmly compacted seed-bed. 

Every competitor treated his seed wheat with copper carbonate,, and. in 
no instance was hunt detected. 

As in the preceding year, loose smut was much more prevalent than is 
customary. This disease has been regarded by some to be of only minor 
importance, but there has been evidence, particularly in the last two seasons, 
that loose smut may account for very material reductions in yield. Infec¬ 
tion takes place at the flowering stage, and the fungus remains dormant 
in the grain until after germination; therefore, the ordinary treatment 
with fungicides as for bunt is of no avail in the prevention of loose smut. 
To destroy the fungus inside the grain, treatment with hot water is required, 
which on account of the difficulties involved in its effective application 
cannot he. recommended as a general treatment by farmers, but it is the 
intention of the Department of Agriculture to apply this treatment to the 
stud seed in the early stage of raising pure seed wheat at its experiment 
farms. In the meantime the only practical method of prevention open to 
farmers is to use seed only from crops which are known to be entirely- free 
from this disease. The prevalence of loose smut varies from season to 
■season, according to whether conditions were favourable for infection of 
the grain in the previous year. 


The Northern Wheat Area. 


O. G. SPARKS, H.D.A., Manager, New England Experiment Farm, Glen I mien,* 

Fifteen districts competed in the northern division championship for 
1932, viz,, Baradine, Bingara, Boggabri, Ourrabubula., Delungm, (ttumodab, 
Inverell, Manilla, Moree, Narrabri, Quirindi, Tamworth, Tambar Springs, 
Tareela Springs, and Wee Waa. Coonabarabran, which until last year was 
included in this division, was transferred to the central slopes division, 
but the entry of Baradine kept the number of competitors up m that of 
1931. 

The results are as follows:— 

1. Messrs. J. B, White and Sons, “Braymont,” Boggabri; 140 points. 

* >2. Messrs. Waddell Bros,, cc Glen Gknvrie” Oakwood, Invert41; 1391 

points. 

<3. Mr. W. E. Tonkin, “Myee/ ? Pallamallawa, Moree; 1381 points, 

■ Messrs. White and Sons’ entry of Geeralying, FTabawa, and Ware tali 
was a crop of very outstanding merit. It was grown on a self-mulching 
black loam under cultivation for twenty years. Details of the cultural 

* Mr, Sparks judged the championship competition in this district;. 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 

At the Government Farm Schools. 

SPECIAL FACILITIES ARE OFFERED AT 
HAWKESBURY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE AND THE EXPERIMENT 
FARMS FOR INSTRUCTION T.N AGRICULTURE. 

Courses from 6 Months to 3 Years. 

Low Foes, Comfortable Accommodation. Expert Tuition. 

HAWKESBURY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, RICHMOND. 

ASSOCIATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY. 

AGRICULTURE DIPLOMA COURSE —3 years. DAIRY DIPLOMA COURSE —2 years. 

Carrying the respective academic distinctions “ H.D.A.” and “ H.D.D.” 

Each, course gives a well-adjusted combination of Field Practice with Class-room Tuition. 

Two Sessions per Year, beginning January and July. 

Fees ••• £>1(>/10/- per Session 

(INCLUDING INSTRUCTION, BOARD AND LODGING). 

FARM SCHOOLS. 

WAGGA and BATHURST EXPERIMENT FARMS. 

The Student receives instruction in SOUND SYSTEMS of MIXED FARMING, and 
performs the work of each section of the Farm, including SHEEP, CROPS, DAIRY, 
ORCHARD, POULTRY, PIGGERY, CARPENTER’S and BLACKSMITH’S SHOPS. 

TWO YEARS’ COURSE FOR FARM CERTIFICATE. 

Fees 

(INCLUDING INSTRUCTION, BOARD AND LODGING) 

First Tear, £21 ... Second Tear, £16 

TRANGIE EXPERIMENT FARM. 

Special 12 months' Course in SHEEP and WHEAT for advanced Students. 

Fee 

(INCLUDING INSTRUCTION, BOARD AND LODGING) 

_ £16 _ 

NEW ENGLAND EXPERIMENT FARM (GLEN INNES). 

Special 12 months’ Course in PRACTICAL mixed Farming. 

Fee 

(INCLUDING INSTRUCTION, BOARD AND LODGING) 

_ £10 _ 

FARM APPRENTICE SCHOOLS AT 
Cowra, Glen Innes, and Grafton. 

A PRACTICAL COURSE FOR TRAINING LADS FOR FARM WORK. 

The Apprentices are trained in FARM, DAIRY, or ORCHARD Work, and 
receive Lectures and Demonstrations in CROP GROWING and the 
Rearing and Management of LIVE STOCK, etc. 

FREE TRAINING FOR APPROVED APPLICANTS. 

For further particulars, prospectuses, &c.„ 

apply to— G. D. ROSS, 

Under Secretary. 
Department of Agriculture. 


Box 3 6a, G.P.O., Sydney. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

NEW SOUTH WALES 


Tamworth Sow, “ Inge Viola ” (Imp.) 

Stud pigs of BERKSHIRE and TAMWORTH breeds are 
available for sale at—- 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College , Richmond . 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm , Lhmore . 

BERKSHIRE pigs only are available for sale at— 

Grafton Experiment Farm , Graf tom 
Bathurst Experiment Farm , Bathurst 
Wagga Experiment Farm , Bowen. 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes * 

CotOra Experiment Farm , Cowra. 

Breeders are reminded that at the above institutions the studs have 
been augmented by importations of the best and latest strains available 
of Berkshire and Tamworth pigs from Great Britain. 

Full particulars regarding prices, &c., can be obtained on 
application from the Principal, Hawkesbury Agricultural College, 
Richmond, or from the managers of the farms mentioned, 

G. D. ROSS, Under Secretary, Box 36a, G.P.O., SYDNEY. 
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operations are shown in the table overleaf. The Geeralying and bTabawa 
portions of the crop had been closely fed off by sheep, in late J nly and on 
date of inspection were standing perfectly; the Waratah portion, however, 
had not been fed off and had lodged in small patches due to a heavy rain¬ 
storm of a few days earlier, although it was unlikely that any would be lost 
in harvest. The “Braymont 55 crop had all the attributes of a champion 
crop; it was very dense, well headed, pure and true to type, and averaging 
almost thirteen bags. It carried a trace of loose smut and stem rust, but 
was otherwise disease-free. An odd thistle and black oat comprised the 
weed population, but the condition of the crop was very satisfactory on 
this score, particularly as upwards of twenty crops had been grown on this 
paddock. Messrs. White and Sons have always specialised on long fallow, 
and this factor has been largely responsible for the snccess of their 1932 
effort. 

Messrs. Waddell Bros. 5 crop of Ford was on black basalt loam, now 
cropped for the sixth time. The paddock was under wheat in 1931, and 
following a stubble burn in January of this year was mouldboard ploughed 
and harrowed in February, scarified in April and again in May and har¬ 
rowed, sown in early June with 60 lb. of seed per acre and harrowed. This 
was a remarkably fine crop, although very green when inspected. Type 
and purity were perfect except for the presence of very odd “strangers. 55 
The crop was standing perfectly, very well grown and dense and very even, 
excex>t for one low-lying corner of the paddock, where the growth was 
lighter than the average. As regards disease the crop carried some foot- 
rot and a trace only of leaf rust, and a slight deduction was suffered, due 
to a few black oats and a trace of variegated thistle and dock. The apparent 
yield of this crop was 43 bushels—the highest in the championship. 

Mr. Tonkin’s crop of Ford was on grey loam on brigalow, belar, and 
wilga country now' cropped for the eighth time in eight years. Last year’s 
crop was oats which was partly fed off and partly cut for silage. In pre¬ 
paration for the present wheat crop the paddock was w r orked by rigid-tine 
cultivator in September and again in December of last year and sown and 
harrowed in mid-April with 48 lb. of seed. The crop was well grown and 
had made a wonderful response to the September rains. It was well up to 
pure-seed standards, but was a little lacking in evenness and showed a fair 
number of green heads due to delayed germination. Like the Boggabri crop, 
it carried a little loos© smut and stem rust, but was otherwise disease-free 
and also equalled the winner as regards weed freedom. This crop was 
fairly heavily grazed during May, 1,200 sheep being run on 90 acres for 
three weeks. 

The Season. 

The summer of 1931-32 was hot and dry, but good rains in mid-March, 
ranging from 1J inches upwards, saved the situation on the short fallow. 
Germination was generally good in the northern areas, except in certain 
localities where seed-beds were a little dry. The May-August period was 
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very dry, but good rain fell in mid-September, reaching 4 inches at Manilla, 
and very favourable growing conditions obtained throughout the territory 
until the end of the season. The break in the dry period was in time to 
save the crop in the earlier parts, and in later areas was opportune to pro¬ 
duce high yields. 

Rainfall Table. 





Rainfall during growing period. 




Fallow 

Bain- 

fall. 

April, j 

May. 

Juno, j 

.July, j 

Am. 

Sept 

Oct j 

Total. 


Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

| Pts. 

rts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pt,s. ; 

Pts. 

Roggabri . 

1,243 

i 148 

90 

j 106 

76 

50 

838 

! 3,50 ! 

958 

Gimnedah . 

340 

I 136 

139 

106 

210 

82 

380 

! 85 i 

1,088 

Currabubula . 

822 

! 134 

69 

1 122 

125 

87 

1 387 

j 182 S 

1,106 

Manilla. 

266 

1 144 

40 

60 

90 

45 

1 404 

j 281 ; 

,1,064 

Tam-worth . 

... 

j 160 

i 

56 

1 72 

| 

i 139 

i 

[ _ 

178 

1 

384 

| 301 ; 

1 : 

1,290 


Ford the Most Popular Variety. 

The fifteen entries were made up of twenty-one crops and among them 
Ford appeared nine times, Waratah four and Nabawa three. The prepon¬ 
derance of Tord was not quite so great as in 1981, but it was easily the 
most popular variety in the northern championship this year. While 
objections are raised to the baking character]sties of Ford, its agronomic 
attributes are such as to make it very desirable for the north, and its 
popularity shows no sign of waning. The most interesting point as regards 
varieties was the appearance of Geeralying, which provided portion of the 
winning crop. This is a very well-known Western Australian wheat, which, 
as is usually, the procedure has proved itself per medium of the local 
farmers 5 experiment plots. It is a high-yielding early maturer, tall grow¬ 
ing, and while probably less rust resistant than Nabawa, is believed to be 
almost immune to flag smut. It should be a very suitable wheat for this 
territory. 

Diseases Fairly Prevalent. 

There was an appreciable amount of disease present in the crops. The 
most healthy crop was that at Narrabri, which was exceptionally clomp but 
on the whole disease was fairly prevalent. Loose smut made fairly frequent 
appearances, and is worthy of increased attention from northern farmers. 
Treatment for loose smut is impossible with large bulks of seed, although 
it is being dealt with on the various experiment farms which specialise in 
wheat production, but in .he meantime it will be advisable to refrain from 
drawing seed supplies from badly-affected crops. Flag smut was not unduly 
troublesome, and ordinary car© should be sufficient to keep this menace 
within bounds, but apparently foot rot is steadily increasing and is causing 
some concern. The most obvious treatment for flag smut and foot rot is 
nog bare fallow and the increased use of oats as a gracing crop, and for 
for feeding to horses working the wheat lands. Bunt was absent, and 
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in every case seed treatment by 
dusting 1 with copper carbonate had 
been practised. A little rust (leaf 
and stem) was present in nearly 
all crops, but as this is largely be¬ 
yond the control of the grower the 
penalty was very light. 

Cultural Operations, etc. 

Seeding rates ranged from 39 to 
60 lb. per acre and averaged 45 lb. 
All seed was graded and dusted and 
none of the crops was manured. 
The fifteen entries gave an average 
apparent yield of upwards of twelve 
bags per acre. Sixty per cent, of 
the entries were April, sown and 
the majority were grazed by sheep 
during the winter. There has of 
late been a marked tendency to¬ 
wards earlier sowing and feeding 
off, and in a season such as the 
past the practice has proved most 
successful. When the weather 
broke at the end of the long dry 
winter period the crops on fallowed 
land looked well enough to produce 
good yields, but others were in bad 
shape and had the finish of the 
season been less beneficial failure 
would have been rife. Such, how¬ 
ever, is the extraordinary fertility 
of these northern soils that with 
the favourable growing conditions 
of September-October almost all 
crops made a complete recovery. 
As usual, the amount of tillage re¬ 
quired to produce high yields was 
trivial. At Pallamallawa (Moree) 
two 'Cultivations in September and 
December produced a 38-bushel 
yield. At Quirindi two cultiva¬ 
tions only of stubble gave 39 
bushels per acre. At Bingara a 
December discing gave 34 bushels, 
and at Manilla land disc-ploughed 
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March and harrowed in April returned 39 bushels. It is not suggested, how¬ 
ever, that any lowering of the standards of cultivation should be considered, 
and in spite of excellent yields which a season with a benign finish and 
highly fertile soils have produced, our original recommendation must stand, 
viz., early summer fallow with an occasional long fallow (say, one in three) 
and the extended use of oats as a grazing and hay -crop. Oats, March sown, 
and heavily grazed throughout the winter, and the land fallowed in spring 
for seeding to wheat the following autumn, is the ideal way to control 
weeds and soil borne disease in northern wheat fields. 


The Western Wheat Area* 


H. G. STENING, H.D.A., Chief Instructor of Agriculture.♦ 

Despite a rather abnormal season, the number of local societies which 
organised competitions was equal to the record number of the previous year, 
and the competing crops generally were of a high standard, as indicated by 
the average yield of over 34f bushels per acre. 

Eleven societies were represented, namely, Bogan Gate, Cargelligo, 
Dubbo, Gilgandra, IXillston, Narromine, Peak Hill, Trundle, Tullamore, 
Tullibigeal (Agricultural Bureau), and Ilngarie. Judging was commenced 
at Gilgandra on 7th November and completed at Hills ton on 11th idem. 


An Unusual Season. 

The following table shows the rainfall registrations during- the fallow 
and growing periods, as compiled from records of the Weather Bureau:—- 



Fallow 

Period 

Growing Period. 

District. 

(June, 
1930, to 
March, 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August, 

Septem¬ 

October 

Total. 

Average 

for 


1931.) 






ber. 



Period. 


Pts. 

Pts* 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Gilgandra ... 

1,728 

147 

52 

106 

149 

94 

291 

117 

956 

1,245 

Dubbo 

1,979 

224 

29 

95 

96 

115 

461 

36 

1,056 

1,228 

IsTaiTominc .J 

1,667 

175 

30 

81 

110 

157 

408 

44 

1,005 

1,063 

Peak Hill ... 

1,680 

219 

99 

97 

124 

198 

234 

126 

1,097 

1,170 

Tullamore ... 

1,510 

202 

133 

91 

87 

201 

353 

61 

1,128 

1,038 

Trundle 

1,551 

272 

64 

81 

138 

154 

297 

125 

1,131 

1,04-7 

Bogan Gate 

1,715 

262 

67 

94 

144 

202 

: 296 

95 

1,160 

1,055 

Tullibigeal ... 

1,074 

239 

46 

83 

94 

116 

1 245 

45 

868 

813 

Cargelligo ... 

1,215 

368 

30 

56 

98 

166 

! 300 

19 

1,037 

912 

Hillstom 

1,282 

269 

57 

98 

103 

237 

81 

26 

871 

887 

Ungarie 

1,316 

239 

99 

101 

154 

238 

1 173 

67 

1,071 

1,037 


The seasonal conditions experienced in this Division were erratic, for 
although the aggregate rainfalls during both the fallow and the growing 
periods compared satisfactorily with the average registrations for these 
.periods, still the incidence of the rainfalls was by no means favourable. 


* This championship competition was Judged by Mr. Stoning. 
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For instance, the registrations during the months ut June and December, 
1931, and March, 1932, were for the most part more than double the average 
for these months, while a protracted dry period was experienced during the 
spring months, August, September, and October, 1.931, and there was also a 
general lack of rain during January, 1932. The March rains were par¬ 
ticularly useful in ensuring moist and compacted seed-beds, and also in 
germinating weed seeds. During the growing period also, similar “feast 
and famine” periods were experienced; the April rains were above average, 
but the registrations during May and. June were abnormally low, and dry 
conditions ruled until the end of August. At this time (be crops were suf¬ 
fering from lack of moisture, and particularly in the northern portion of 
this division many crops had depreciated to such an extent, that; they were 
considered to be beyond recovery, but light rains on the last days of August 
saved the situation, and further copious rains expcuuoncej in the middle of 
September completely altered the outlook. The September registrations 
were much above normal, and in many districts more titan double tin* 
monthly average, and, although in the northern districts of Dubbo, Mar re- 
mine and Gilganclra the crops were too far advanced to receive maximum 
benefit, still they made a most remarkable recovery and the failure of mam- 
crops was averted. Cool weather and absence of hot winds during the 
spring months greatly assisted in the production of good yields. 

As the result of the erratic season a secondary growth occurred in many 
crops which had the effect of delaying harvesting operations, and the uneven 
ripening probably caused loss of grain with, varieties which are liable to 
shed. 

The leading Crops. 

The placings in the championship were:— 

1. A. Scrivener, “ Hildavale,” Gunningbland (Bogan Gate Society). 

2. M. Bryant, “Merrllea,” Peak Hill (Peak Hill Society). 

3. A. Jtuschen, “ Aldersyde,” Girral (TJngarie Society). 

Details of the points awarded in the judging and particulars of the cul¬ 
tural treatment of every competitor's crop are shown in the accompanying 
table 


The crop which won the championship consisted of equal areas of the 
three varieties of Waratah, Nabawa and Botvin, grown on a black self- 
mulching soil which was previously timbered with belar. The three varie¬ 
ties were dense, well headed, and averaged about S foot high. The crop had 
already lodged in patches at time of judging. The average yield was m ti- 
mated at 42 bushels per acre, the Waratah crop being adjudged the highest 
yielder. Take-all was present in the Bobin and Habawa crops, and a small - 
infection of flag smut in the Waratah, while the purity of all three varieties 
was °f a high standard. A little weed growth in the form of wild mustard, 
wild oats and thistles, caused a reduction of points 

deni* Pri20 Th T hiCl ] r, 0f the Nabawa Wi0f:y - was toll and 
dense, with very well-developed heads, estimated to yield 42 bushels per 

acre. The crop had lodged m parts, and second growth was in evidence 




Details of Awards—Western Wheat Area, 
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which would delay harvesting*. The standard of purity was high, and the 
only disease present was some stein rust, but the crop was too for advam-cd 
to incur any damage. The soil was a chocolate loam which previously 
carried box, buddah and wilga. The land luid been fallowed in June, 
1980, but owing to the excessive rain it was impossible to sow in 1981. 

Nabawa again figured, in conjunction with an equal area of Bob in, hi the 
crop of the third prize winner. There was a slight, infection of Hag smut 
and loose smut in the Hob in crop, whereas the Nabawa was practically free 
from disease, and, moreover, the latter was standing up much better than 
the Bobin crop. Both areas were of pure seed standard, comparatively free 
from weeds, and estimated to yield 37 bushels per acre. The soil is a friable 
chocolate loam which formerly was timbered with pine, box and boree. 

Lessons of the Season. 

Fallowing .—The practice of fallowing considerably assisted crops to hold 
out during the protracted dry period in the winter, and enabled, them to 
benefit from the saving rains at the end of August and in Sept(*.mb<tt*. 
Generally speaking, the fallowing methods adopted by the competitors were 
of a high standard consistent with the peculiarities of the season. Some 
fallows were ploughed later than would have been desirable under normal 
conditions, but the superabundant rains which wore experienced from 
March to June, 1931, caused the land to become waterlogged in many in-* 
stances and prevented the satisfactory ploughing of the soil at an earlier 
date. More harm than good would have resulted and needless expense 
would have been incurred if the land had been ploughed when it was too 
wet, for the soil becomes puddled and dries out with a brick-like hardness, 
in which state it is difficult to restore to a satisfactory physical condition 
even with many cultivations. It is very inadvisable to plough the land 
when it is not in a suitable condition. 

The depth of ploughing varied from 3 to 4 inches, and it would not have 
been an advantage to plough any deeper; in the drier districts, if the land 
is ploughed too deeply, there is a probability that insufficient rain might be 
received to compact the seed-bed thoroughly. The aim should be to ensure 
a firmly compacted seed-bed by sowing time, for by this means the amount 
of moisture per unit volume of soil is increased, and the moisture is more 
readily available to the young roots of the crop. 

Varieties .—Nabawa was again the most successful variety in the com¬ 
petitions, appearing in the three winning crops and being represented in 
more entries than any other variety. This is the fourth consecutive year 
that Nabawa has filled the two leading places in the championship in the 
western wheat area, and this splendid performance places the hallmark on 
it as the most suitable variety for the climatic conditions experienced in 
this division. ^ As the result of its success in these competitions, its popu¬ 
larity has rapidly increased, and it is now by a very large margin the most 
extensively grown variety in this part of the wheat belt. It again con¬ 
firmed its reputation for resistance to flag-smut, and also as a drought- 
resister. ^ 
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This is the first occasion that Bobin has figured in this competition, and 
it signalled its appearance by forming part of the first and third prize crops, 
and also filled the fifth place. This variety has a high yielding capacity, 
and has given such good account of itself in variety trials on farmers 5 ’ 
experiment plots and at the Department’s experiment farm that it pro¬ 
mises to supersede Waratah. It holds its grain better than Waratah and 
appears to b© less liable to flag smut. It is, however, more susceptible to 
rust, and judging by its behaviour in this competition, there is evidence 
that it is even weaker in the straw than either Waratah or Kabawa. The 
only appearance of Waratah in this competition was as a third part of the 
champion crop, and in this case it was estimated to be the highest yielder 
in the whole competition. 

The season was rather favourable to the production of good yields by 
late-maturing varieties, and they were in a position to receive more benefit 
from the September rains than the early maturers. Yandilla King, there¬ 
fore, succeeded in winning two local competitions, and Turvey one competi¬ 
tion. It is not considered advisable to sow large areas with late-rnaturing 
varieties in these dry districts, but they are sometimes useful for sowing 
during the first couple of weeks in April, provided the seed-bed is moist at 
this time. 

Ford, which makes its appearance for the first tune in this competition, 
promises to be a more suitable variety for this area, not only by reason of its 
rather earlier maturity, but also on account of its capacity for resisting rust 
and its moderate resistance to flag smut. 

Seeding Operations .—The competing crops were sown during the period 
from early April to 18th May. In recent years the best results have been 
obtained from crops sown early, but there has been a tendency for some 
farmers to start sowing too early; for instance, reports were received that 
some farmers had commenced sowing wheat early in March. This is con¬ 
sidered too early, for there is a danger of the soil drying out and the seed 
being destroyed by mould, or the young seedlings perishing owing to lack of 
moisture, thus rendering re-sowing necessary at additional expense* Even 
under favourable conditions, such early-sown crops are frequently infested 
with wild oats and other weeds, or they make rank growth unless checked 
by feeding back with sheep. 

The rates of seeding ranged from 40 to 60 lb. per acre, the former rate 
being used with Yandilla King (a good stooling variety) sown early at 
Hillston. Generally speaking, 45 to 60 lb. per acre may be regarded as the 
most satisfactory limits for rates of seeding in these areas. 

The quantity of superphosphate varied from 28 to 60 lb. per acre, the 
champion crop being manured with the lightest quantity. A notable 
feature is that no less than five of the eleven competing crops were sown 
without an application of fertiliser. JSTo doubt the very low prices ruling 
for wheat, and the lack of finance, have been responsible in many cases for 
this neglect to apply fertiliser, but it is probable that some also have been 
actuated by the experience of the preceding season, when good yields 
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resulted in. some districts from crops which did not receive an application 
of superphosphate. Even though the season was much more favourable 
than normally, still the results of experiments in these same (listriels show 
that crops fertilised at the rate of \ cwt. superphosphate per acre returned, 
on the average, a 20 per cent, increased yield over mimanuiwl crops, Even 
a 20 per cent, increase represents an increase in yield of t\ bushels per acre 
on a 15-bushel crop, and nearly 5 bushels on a 21-busbel crop, for an outlay 
of approximately @s. Gd. per acre. It is generally in seasons of low rainfall 
that the best response to fertilisers is obtained, and a greater increase can 
be expected under the less favourable conditions of this sea,son. Judging 
by the lack of density of unmanured crops on experiment plots in these dis¬ 
tricts, in comparison with those manured, the increase will probably be sub* 
stantial. To continue to sow wheat without superphosphate is most 
uneconomic, and it would be preferable to apply a light quantity, say, 
i cwt. per acre, than none at all, but if it can bo afforded an application 
of i cwt. per acre is recommended for these districts. 

Diseases .—On the whole there was a satisfactory freedom from disease, 
due largely to the proportion of crops of Nabawa, which, as is the general 
rule, were practically free from flag smut. The crop of Ford was also free 
from flag smut, but it was present in crops of all other varieties, and one 
crop of Yandilla King was fairly badly infected. 

Loose smut was more prevalent than formerly, particularly in Bobin and 
Turvey. Take-all was present in a couple of crops, and stem rust was also 
in evidence, but the crops were too far advanced in maturity to incur any 
damage; no doubt the cool, dry weather in October kept the fungus in 
cheek. 


“ The Trees of New South Wales.” 

“Increasing attention is being given to the value of trees, and there has 
arisen a need for a book which will supply in simple, non-technical language 
all that the average landholder needs to know about them. Hitherto most 
of the necessary information has been locked up in huge exhaustive botanical 
works, highly involved in thdr phraseology and largely given over to endless 
discussions as to the exact classification and means of identification of some 
particular species. 

The inquirer’s difficulties have now been simplified by the issue of T\ 
Trees of New South Wales, in which Mr. E. H. Anderson has sought tc 
tabulate all the essential facts concerning the principal trees. The general 
botanical features, distribution and chief uses, not only of our native trees, 
but of many others which have proved of value in various districts, arc 
„ indicated with a maximum of completeness but a minimum of scientific 
Nomenclature. .... The book is published by the Department of Agri¬ 
culture and at the modest price of 5s. deserves a place in the library of 
ewery _ progressive landholder.”—Extracts from, a review in The Sydney 
v JM-0-.rning Serald. [Postage 6d. extra.— Editor.] 
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Look for the DOUBLE TRIANGLE ▲ A 
Whe sfojn of Ike that Me Toastjh Treat d JiA jOk 



When you buy a new 
tyre, always fit a new 
Dunlop Perdriau Tube. 


In the new double triangle 
tread of the improved Perdriau 
is massed twice the toughness 
that has built Perdriau’s repu¬ 
tation. Thousands of letters 
received annually vouch for 
this reputation for harder 
work and longer mileage. 
And now—through its double 
tough tread — the improved 
Perdriau has double strength 
for greater sendee than ever 
before. The improved tyre is 
no higher in price. See your 
local dealer—he has stocks of 
all popular sizes. 
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Basal Glume Rot* 

A Bacterial Disease op Wheat. 

R. J. NOBLE, Ph.D., Biologist. 

The most serious diseases affecting wheat crops are caused by parasitic 
fungi. Several bacterial diseases of wheat are recorded elsewhere, but thus 
far only one, basal glume rot, has been recorded in blew South Wales, This 
disease was collected for the first time in this State in a crop of Federation 


Fig. 1.—'Wheat head affected with Basal Glume Fig. 2.—Normal and Diseased Grains from Wheat 

.. w... * Bot (slightly enlarged). Head partially affected with Basal Glume Bot 

near Narromine in 1924; it has since been recorded from widely scattered 
sections of the wheat belt and has again been observed during the present 
season. 

It is possible that the disease is more prevalent than appears to be the 
case, as the symptoms are not always readily recognised, but it is considered 
that it has not yet caused any serious reductions in yield in this country. 
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Basal glume rot was first described in the United States in 1920b It is 
now to be found in practically all of the wheat-growing areas oi that 
country, and it is also recorded from Canada. The disease rarely causes 
serious damage in the United States and usually does not result in losses in 
excess of 1 per cent. In 1929, however, basal glume rot was repodxMf to 
have been common in Kansas and rather severe in certain sections, especi¬ 
ally in river bottoms and lodged spots. In 19BQ, a very heavy infection was 
reported 8 to have developed in crops in the same State. In many fields, 10 
to 25 per cent, of the heads were infected, in some eases every spikelet was 
infected, and in one county 50 per cent, of damage was observed in indivi¬ 
dual crops. Although the disease was generally considered to be prevalent in 
the State, this was the first record of the development of the disease in 
epidemic form. The disease has also caused some damage in Canadian crops 
and is reported 4 to have caused appreciable losses in the throe Prairie Pro¬ 
vinces each year during the period 1920-24. 

The disease is thus not as widespread in its occurrence ns the more serious 
bacterial disease of wheat, black chaff, which is recorded in the United 
States, Canada, Russia, China,, France and Belgium, and which, fortu¬ 
nately, has not been found in this country. 

Basal glume rot is recorded only on wheat; it is not known to affect other 
cereals or grasses. The symptoms of the disease are most readily observed 
on the glumes or chaff (Fig. 1). Some of the spikelcts may have a dull, 
brownish colour, and, without further examination, this may be attributed 
to frost action or to infections by the glume blotch fungus, Sepioria 
nodorum . If the outer glume is removed, however, a much more marked 
discolouration will be observed on the inner side of the glume, commencing 
at the point of its attachment to the rachis and extending generally over 
the lower or basal third of the glume. The infected areas arc brownish in 
colour, and on being held up to the light are observed to be semi-transparent 
The borders of the discolourations may be dark-brown or black. 

The inner glumes of the spikelet generally show a much more marked 
discolouration than is the case with the outer glumes, and, in fact, there 
may be but little evidence of infection at all in the outer glumes, although 
close examination will reveal the presence of a dark line at the point of 
attachment of the glumes to the rachis. 

In some cases the grain is but slightly affected and may complete its 
normal development; in others the infection apparently occurs earlier and 
the grains may be severely shrivelled. Such grains show a well marked 
“black end” condition, the discolouration extending throughout the cells of 
the grain at the embryo or germ end (Fig. 2), All the grains of the head 
may be affected, but more frequently sound grains, slightly infected and 
severely infected grains may be found on the same head. 

Laboratory examination has shown that bacteria are constantly associated 
with the discoloured areas on glumes and grain, and cultural study has 
indicated that the causal organism is Bacterium atrofaciem MeOuL, and 
is thus identical with the form originally described as the cause of the 
disease in the United States. 
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Studies conducted by McCulloch, he, cit., in America have shown that 
the leaves may also be affected. Shortly after inoculation, small water- 
soaked areas appear on the leaves, the spots later turn yellow, enlarge 
slightly and finally the infected tissues become dry and brown. 

Practically nothing is known as to the conditions which favour infection 
or whether the causal organism is mainly carried over from season to season 
in infected seed or in the soil. It is most probable, however, that infections 
are to be expected when moist or humid conditions are experienced at the 
heading period. A good seed sample is not likely to contain much infected 
grain, the shrivelled grains being either blown out or collected with the 
chick wheat at harvesting. Seed treatment is reported to reduce the infec¬ 
tion in the case of black chaff, and it is expected that the usual agricultural 
practices adopted under New South Wales conditions, viz., burning of the 
stubble, fallowing and seed treatment, will also be effective in minimising 
losses from this disease. 

The photographs for this article were taken by Mr. P. E. Maguire. 


1 McCulloch. L.—1920. Basal Glume Rot of Wheat. Jour. Agr, Research 
18: 543-551. 

2 Johnston, C. 0.—1929. Diseases of Wheat in Kansas. U, S. Dept Agr., Bur, 
PI. Indus. Plant Bis. Reptr,, 13 : 86. (Mimeographed.) 

3 Melchers, L. E.—1920. Cereal" Diseases in Kansas. U. S. Dept. Agr., Bur. Pb 
Indus. Plant Dis. Reptr, 14: 145. (Mimeographed.) 

4 Drayton, F. L.—1926. A Summary of the Prevalence of Plant Diseases in the 
Dominion of Canada, 1920-24. Canada Dept. Agric., Div. Botany, Bull. 71 (N.S.), 
pp. 1-61, 1926. Abstracted in Rev. Appl. Mycology, 6 : 272. 


Infectious Diseases Reported in December. 

Thk following outbreaks of the more important infectious diseases were 
reported during the month of December, 1932 


Anthrax .. . 5 

Blackleg .. . 8 

■ Piropiasmosia (tick fever).Nil. 

Pleuro-pneumonia ©onfcagiosa . 9 

Swine fever.Nil. 

Contagious pneumonia ... .. 3 

Neerotio enteritis ... ... ... Nil. 


-Max Henry, Chief Veterinary Surgeon. 


Treatment of seed wheat with Milestone solution for the prevention of 
bunt is still practised by some growers, but dusting with dry copper car¬ 
bonate is the method now favoured by the Department. Use 2 oz. with 
each bushel of grain and treat in a suitable machine. Treated in this way 
seed is not liable to reinfection by bunt balls among the grains. 
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Cocksfoot (.Daetylis glomerata). 

The Importance of “ Strain 99 When Purchasing Seed. 


A. W. S. MOO DIE, H.D.A., H.D.D., Assistant Agrontologim. 

This comparatively poor results produced by cocksfoot in many districts 
of the State under the extremely favourable conditions which prevailed, 
during* the spring of last year are sufficient justification for directing the 
attention of farmers to the question of u strain 7? in connection with this 
valuable grass. 

Cocksfoot is perennial in habit, and is generally grown in association 
with perennial rye grass on the better quality soils. It has a wide range 
of adaptability, however, and can be grown under conditions unfavourable 
to perennial rye grass. Cocksfoot is persistent, palatable and nutritioufq 
and is one of our most valuable pasture species. In coastal districts, and 
on the coastal plateaux, cocksfoot was sown many years ago, but was 
gradually ousted by paspalum; it reappears, however, when the paspaium 
pastures are renovated by ploughing or cultivating and top-dressing, thus 
affording evidence of its persistency and suitability to the conditions. In 
tableland districts cocksfoot must be considered one of the most useful and 
important species. Being cold and frost resistant, it provides grazing 
during the winter months, and in association with species such as peren¬ 
nial rye grass, Phalaris tuberosa , white clover, perennial red clover and 
subterranean clover, is a valuable component in pasture mixtures. Bor hill 
country, which is not intensively grazed, excellent results can bo expected 
from this grass, whilst for intensively grazed pastures, good results will bo 
obtained, provided the right strain is used. 

Prejudice Dee to Inferior Seed. 

Unfortunately, many farmers are decidedly prejudiced against; cocksfoot 
and are reluctant to include it in pasture mixtures when advised to do ho. 
This prejudice is principally duo to the behaviour ami growth form of the 
plants produced by the average sample of commercial seed, and the fact 
that so much of this seed, has boon sold and sown m greatly to be deplored, 
affecting, as it has, the farmers’ confidence in one of our most useful 
pasture species. In cocksfoot, as in perennial rye grass and other species, 
there are various strains, and, unfortunately, the greater bulk of the 
seed sown by our farmers appears to have been of inferior quality in this 
respect. 

The best type of cocksfoot is that with fine shoots and leaves, freely pro¬ 
duced from all portions of the crown. Under heavy grazing this typ<$ 
stands up well and does not die out in the centre. At the other extreme; 
in terms of pasture value, is the stemmy type with comparatively few 
broad shoots, which, under heavy grazing, take the form of lateral growths. 




Fig. 2.—Type of Pasture Produced by a Poor Strain of Cocksfoot of European Origin. 

Note numerous plants with dead centres and coarse lateral shoots anti leaves, also absence 

of top growth. 
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The leaves are few and broad, and in grazed paddocks are produced from, 
the margins of the crowns only, the centres dying out and becoming un¬ 
productive. Farmers are only too conversant with this type. 

The illustrations accompanying this article indicate the strain differences 
referred to. They represent two strains of cocksfoot grown in adjacent 
plots at Berry Experiment Farm under identical conditions of soil and 
treatment. Sown in July, 1981, the original, source of seed, in one ease, 
was the Plant Breeding Station, Aberystwyth, Wales, and in tire other, 
commercial seed of European (presumably Danish) origin was used. The 
area has been treated as an ordinary grazing paddock, grazing being rota¬ 
tional. During the past winter, grazing by the dairy herd has been fairly 
heavy and the reactions of the two strains can be readily seen in the 
photographs. 

Fig. 1 shows the fine leaves and shoots and the excellent ground cover 
or sward produced by a desirable strain of cocksfoot, there being a notable 
absence of plants with dead crowns. 

Fig. 2 provides an interesting contrast. There is a poor ground cover 
and the majority of the plants have dead unproductive crowns and coarse, 
lateral shoots. Little top growth is apparent. 

Some years ago the New Zealand Department of Agriculture recognised 
the superiority of the best local strains of cocksfoot compared to the 
commercial European seed, and, as a measure of protection to their 
farmers and to local seed growers, instituted regulations compel ling 
importers of cocksfoot seed to stain a certain proportion of each consign¬ 
ment a red colour. The stained seed is then mixed with the bulk, thus 
making it possible to identify imported seed at a glance. Unfortunately, 
a considerable quantity of European seed imported into New Zealand ulti¬ 
mately finds its way to Australia, and farmers would be well advised to 
refuse delivery of cocksfoot seed showing these red seeds. An additional 
reason for avoiding the use of this seed is that the pastures produced will 
not be as long-lived as those produced by New Zealand seed harvested from 
old-established pastures. 

When purchasing cocksfoot seed, farmers should stipulate New Zealand 
Government certified seed, as this is the best available commercial seed, 
and will produce long-lived pastures of the type shown in Fig. 1. 


Can You Identify the Trees on Your Farm ? 

“Farmers and other rural workers who are interested in our native trees 
should obtain a copy of the book recently issued by the "Department of 
Agriculture-u-rhe Trees of New South Wales, by E. H, Anderson, Assistant 
Botanist, Botanic Gardens, Sydney, and Lecturer in Forestry, Sydney 
University. 

“It is teeming with most useful information and illustrations, and is 
presented in easily understandable form. A key by which any particular 
specimen may be determined is provided, together with a glossary of the 
names and a map showing the various forestry divisions of the State.”— 
Beview in The Daily Telegraph •, Sydney. 
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Pure Seed. 

Growers Recommended by the Department. 


The Department of Agriculture publishes monthly in the Agricultural Gazette a list 
of growers of pure seed of good quality of various crops in order to encourage those who 
have been devoting attention to this sphere of work, and to enable farmers to get into 
direct touch with reliable sources of supply of such seeds. 

A grower’s name is added to the list only (1) after the crop has been inspected during 
the growing period by a field officer and favourably reported upon, and (2) after a sample 
of the seed has been received by the Under-Secretary, Department of Agriculture, 
Sydney, and has satisfactorily passed a germination test. 

Intending purchasers are advised to communicate direct with growers regarding the 
price for the seeds mentioned hereunder. In the event of purchasers being dissatisfied 
with seed supplied by growers whose names appear on this list, they are requested to 
report immediately to the Department. 

Pure seed growers are required to furnish each month a statement of the quantity of 
seed on hand. Such statement must reach the Department, Box 36a, G.P.O., Sydney, 
not later than the 12th of the month. 


Wheat — 

Baringa ... 
Baroota Wonder 
Bobin 


Dundee ... 

Duri 

'Ford 

Free Gallipoli 
Geeralying 
Gluyas Early 
Gullen 

Nabawa ... 


Pusa No. Ill 
Pusa No. 163 
Riverina ... 
Sepoy 

Wandilla ... 
Waratah ... 


Manager, Experiment Farm, Texuora. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Temora. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Temora. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Condobolin. 

E. S. Hazeldine, “ Bunda Farm,” Merriwagga. 
H. J. Harvey, “ Kindalin,” Dubbo. 

D. W. Edis, “ Prestonville,” Ariah Park. 

A. L. Harnett, Quandialla. 

W. G. Law, “ Thistledown,” Gilgandra. 

W. G. Law, “ Thistledown,” Gilgandra. 
Manager, Experiment Farm, Condobolin. 

H. J. Harvey, « Kindalin,” Dubbo. 

W. R. Farrall, “ Langside,” Urana. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Temora. 

H. J. Harvey, “ Kindalin,” Dubbo. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Temora. 

W. G. Law, “ Thistledown,” Gilgandra. 
Manager, Experiment Farm, Temora. 
Manager, Experiment Farm, Temora. 
Manager, Experiment Farm, Condobolin. 

E. S. Hazeldine, “ Bunda Farm,” Merriwagga. 
Mark Sharman, “ Mabruk,” Erigolia. 

H. J. Harvey, “ Kindalin,” Dubbo. 

David Bolte, “ Lincluden,” West Wyalong. 

W. G. Law, “ Thistledown,” Gilgandra. 

Mark Sharman, “ Mabruk,” Erigolia. 

Mark Sharman, “ Mabruk,” Erigolia. 

W. G. Law, “ Thistledown,” Gilgandra. 

W. G. Law, “ Thistledown,” Gilgandra. 
Manager, Experiment Farm, Temora. 

W. G. Law, “ Thistledown,” Gilgandra. 
Manager, Experiment Farm, Temora. 

H. J. Harvey, “ Kindalin,” Dubbo. 
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Wheat —continued, 

Yandiila King ... ... Manager, Experiment Farm, Tomoru. 

David Boite, “ Lincluden,” West Wyalong. 
A. h. Harnett, Quandialla. 


Oats — 

Algerian ... . Manager, Experiment Farm, Bat-hunst. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Tom,ora* 

Belar ... ... ... Manager, Experiment Farm, Comloboltii, 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Temora. 

Gidgec ... ... ... Manager, Experiment Farm, Temora. 

Guyra ... ... ... Manager, Experiment Farm, Bathurnt. 

Mulga ... ... ... Manager, Experiment Farm, Temora. 

White Tartarian ... Manager, Experiment Farm, Bathurst. 

A number of crops were inspected and passed, but samples of the seed harvested have 
not been received, and these crops have not been listed. 


Rams Made Available on Teb,ms to Small Graziers. 

The conditions to be observed by small graziers (those owning; approxi¬ 
mately 2,000 breeding ewes) who wish to purchase rams on terms through 
the Department of Agriculture, under the scheme whereby £50,000 was made 
available for this purpose by the Government, are briefly as follows:.- 

(1) The price of rams mnst not exceed £3 3s. per head, exclusive of 
freight, spelling and watering charges, etc., if any. The limit of 
advance to any one applicant will be £4:0, plus freight, etc, 

(2) Repayment will be by two approximately equal instalments. The 
first instalment (one-half the advance, plus interest to date on the 
advance) will be payable from the proceeds of the 1934 wool clip. 
The balance of the advance and interest on such balance will bo 
collected from the 1935 wool proceeds. The applicant will be called 
upon to give preferential and irrevocable orders (to which the 
holder of any mortgage over the applicant’s sheep must consent) 
authorising the wool buyer or broker to make such' pay meats to the 
Minister. Promissory notes payable on demand will be required 
as collateral security. 

Provided the undertakings embodied in the application form 
are carried out, the applicant will not bo expected to make any 
payment either for rams, freight, etc., or interest) until his .1934 
season’s wool is sold, nor will the promissory notes bo presented fin¬ 
payment. 

(3) Rams will be purchased from registered stud breeders only. The 
applicant must nominate three breeders, any one of whom the 
Minister, on the advice of the Sheep and Wool Export of the 
Department of Agriculture, may authorise to supply. 

(4) In nominating breeders, the applicant should take into considers- 
tion rail freight and spelling charges. Local station-masters can 
give estimates of these costs. Where possible, it will be advisable 
to obtain rams from breeders in or near the applicant’s district. A 
saving in freight may be effected by neighbouring applicants 
arranging for group applications so that full trucks may be 
despatched. The rams for each applicant can be marked for 
identification. 
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Sugar-cane on the Clarence. 

Results oe the Competitions, 1932. 

L. S. HARRISON, Special Agricultural Instructor. 

The competitions completed this year on the Clarence were in two groups 
—one-year and two-year cane. In the one-year group there were six 
entries and in the other twelve. They were representative of the cane 
areas of the Clarence River, and provided an excellent field for cultural 
treatment examination. It is again stressed that the details of preparation 
and cultivation are worth close attention, particularly if considered in 
conjunction with those of previous years. It was very unfortunate that 
such a very severe frost should have seriously interfered with the cane 
area. It was something quite outside the grower’s control and caused in 
some cases serious damage to the crops. 



A Crop of Sugar-cane Six Months Old. 


.Green leguminous crops greatly benefit the following crop of cane, as 
they are a valuable means of improvement and maintenance of soil fer¬ 
tility. They have a direct nitrogenous value, as well as adding humus, 
which enriches the soil, makes plant food available and improves the 
texture and the ability of the soil to absorb and retain moisture. Cowpeas 
are preferable to field peas, as seasonal conditions are more suitable and a 
longer time is allowed for the thorough decomposition of the vegetable 
matter. These crops lose the greater part of their nitrogenous value if 


D 
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allowed to ripen and dry off before being ploughed in. Make is frequently 
used as a crop before cane, and this, although a sound practice to a limited 
extent, since soil improvement is effected through ploughing in tins stalks, 
and as the crop gives a commercial return, has not a soil improvement 
value as great as the turning in of a green crop. When maize stalks are 
ploughed in late, or just before planting, it frequently occur*, in dry 
springs, that insufficient moisture is available to break the stalks down 
entirely, causing a possibility of air spaces in the soil and a drying out; of 
moisture, which cannot be spared at that juncture. Growers must give/ 
particular consideration as to whether it pays them to grow maize between, 
cane crops, or to concentrate on a legume, such as cowpeas. 

The Two-year Competition. 

A. Cameron .—This land had been under cultivation approximately forty 
years. Trash and cowpeas were ploughed in after the last cane crop, then 
maize and cowpeas were grown and ploughed in, followed by hold peas, 
which failed before the first ploughing occurred in August, after which the 
land was harrowed twice, disc harrowed and re-ploughed. Planting took 
place at the end of October by a machine in 3-inch drills with a .‘Much 
cover, rows being 4J feet apart and sets being dropped on the square. 
After planting, it was ploughed away, scuffled four times and chipped. 

A. J. McDonald —This land had been under cultivation about sixty 
years. Make and cowpeas were planted following the previous crop of' 
cane, but were Hooded out; after that wheat and field peas were planted.. 
Ploughing took place in April, after which it was disc harrowed both ways,, 
then again in June; harrowed, rolled and re-ploughed; harrowed, rolled-' 
and re-ploughed; harrowed, rolled and disced, and finally harrowed and 
rolled. Planting took place at the end of September in plough drills 8 
inches deep, with a 4-inch cover, with a double drop 4 feet cm the square., 
After planting the land was cultivated or scuffled twelve time and chipped. 

IX A. Cameron .—This land had been under cultivation for fifty years* 
Trash was ploughed in after previous crop of cane and. cowpeas wore 
planted. First ploughing was given in July, after which it was dim har¬ 
rowed twice, re-ploughed, disc harrowed, harrowed and rolled. Planting 
with a machine took place in August in drills 0 inches deep, giving a Chinch 
cover. The rows were 4& feet apart with a double drop cm the square. 
After planting, it was ploughed away, harrowed, chipped and scuffled eight 
times. 

J • Commerford .—This land had been under cultivation approximately 
sixty years, and the previous crop to this was maize, no cane having been 
planted for five years. First ploughing was given in August, after which 
the land was disc harrowed, harrowed and rolled twice; re-ploughed, 
harrowed and rolled. Planting took place in October with a machine, in 
rows 4i feet apart, sets being dropped 2 feet apart in an 8-inch drill 
with an 8-inch cover. After planting it was ploughed away and chipped! 
off, scuffled twice, ploughed away, middled, scuffled twice and chipped. 
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Results of Clarence River 2-year-old Competition* 1932. 


‘Competitors. 

Variety. 

Cultivation. 

(Max. 20 points.) 

% A 

os O 
^ S 

*3 03 g 

S3 & s 
§ Pi 
$2© 

5*sS 

Stooling. 

(Max. 10 points.) 

Freedom from j 

Disease. ! 

(Max. 15 points.) j 

Freedom from j 

Lodging. 

{Max. 5 points.) 1 

Points for 
Commercial Value 
of Crop. 

Estimated Tonnage 
per acre. 


O0 

d 

o 

d 

Total 

Points. 

A. Cameron ... 

Oramboo 

171 

15* 

74 

15 

3 

18 

-tons. 

55 

15*6 

76J 

A. J. McDonald, ... 

NG16 ... 

18.] 

18 

si 

35 

5 

11 

45 


13*4 

76 

D. A. Cameron 

NG16 ... 

18 V 

17 

8 

15 

5 

12 

50 


13*1 

1 75* 

J. Commerford 

Malabar 

17 

16 

8 

334 

44 

16 

65 


13-2 

75 

A. McPhee ... 

Badila ... 

161 

164 

9 

144 

4-| 

13 

55 


13*1 

74 

T. Bggins . 

Badila ... 

17 

16“ 

8 

14} 

44 

13 

55 


12-6 

73 

"K. Bathgate 

Nanerno .. 

m 

15* 

9 

144 

3 

11 

45 


13*3 

72* 

J. Kenny 

Malabar... 

174 

17 

8 

13 

4 

13 

60 


12*0 

724 

USst. Mrs, Green 

NG16 ... 

18 

18 

8 

134 

5 

8 

45 


10*7 

704 

-A. Stewart ... 

NG1G ... 

19 

16* 

9 

10| 

4 

11 

| 55 


11*7 

70“ 

H. Watson. 

NG10 ... 

15 

144 

8 

15 

43 

13 

! 50 


1 13*4 

70 

-0. Clark ... 

Withdrawn 








; 

... 


The One-year Cane Competition. 

Tlie general comments in connection with the two-year competition can* 
In most instances* be applied with equal force to this contest. 

A. J. McDonald .—This crop was grown on old land. After the previous 
>cane crop the trash was ploughed in and a good crop of maize and cow- 
peas was grown. The cowpeas were ploughed in, in early May, and the maize 
•was ploughed in, in June, after being disc harrowed. These were grown 
:in alternate rows, thus permitting the cultural treatment at different 
times. The land was then harrowed and rolled, re-ploughed, harrowed, re- 
;ploughed and harrowed twice. Planting took place early in September by 
hand, in 10-inch drills, which were given a 4-inch cover. Rows were 3 feet 
"9 inches double dropped on the square. The land was then scuffled three 
times, after rain it was ploughed away, raked off, scuffled three times, 
lightly hilled, middled, scuffled three times and raked back. 

JE. /. Chaseling .—This was new land, maize having been planted prior 
to potatoes. It was ploughed at the end of June, after which the land was 
harrowed, rolled, re-ploughed, harrowed and rolled. Planting by hand took 
place at the end of August in 4-inch drills, and given a 2-inch cover. Rows 
were 4$ feet apart with a single drop on the run. After planting, the land 
•was rolled, ploughed away, scuffled twice, ploughed away, scuffled, harrowed 
:and scuffled twice. 

J , Skinner .—This land had been under cultivation approximately fifty 
years, and for the last fifteen years has been growing cane. Maize and 
<?owpeas were grown in 1929 and beans in 1930. Potatoes were planted in 
searly July and harvested in the end of October. The first ploughing took 
place in March, after which the land was re-ploughed and rolled. With the 
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beans ti cwt. mixed fertiliser to the acre was applied. Planting took place 
at the end of August, sets being dropped in 5-inch drills with a 5-inch 
cover* Bows were 4 feet 3 inches apart, single sets being dropped, every 
IS inches. After planting, the land was rolled, harrowed, ploughed away, 
scuffled off, ploughed away, scuffled and middled, raked off, ploughed away, 
raked off, middled and scuffled three times. When the cane was planted, 
3 cwt. mixed fertiliser to the acre was applied, then in April another 3 ewt. 
was dropped between the rows. 

E. Stanmore. —This land had been under cultivation for many years, and 
prior to this crop was planted half to field peas and half to maize, mostly 
utilised for feed purposes. First ploughing took place in August, after 
which the land was harrowed, rolled, re-ploughed, harrowed, rolled and re¬ 
ploughed. Planting by hand took place early in September in 9~meh 
drills with a 5-inch cover. Rows were 4J feet apart, and single sets were 
dropped 1 foot apart. After planting the land was harrowed twi.ce, scuffled 
twice, ploughed away and scuffled three times. The quality of this crop 
was most likely reduced by the severity of the frosts. 


Results of Clarence River 1-year-old Competition, 11132. 


Farmer. 

Variety. 

Cultivation. 

(Max. 20 points.) 

Evenness and Lack 
of Patchiness. 

(Max. 20 points.) 
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Total 

Points 









i tons. 



A. J. McDonald 

i Q. 813 

19 

18J 

9 

15 


1 12 

1 40 

11*7 

77 

E. Chaseling. 

Q. 813 

18 

17* 

8* 

15 

4 

1 10 

i 35 

11*5 

73 

J. Skinner . 

Q. 813 

18 

16 

7* 

144 

5 

: 9 

: 25 

13*3 

70 

E. Stanmore. 

Q 813 

m 

m 

8 

15 

5 

2 

20 

7-7 

04 

J, Hart and A. 0. 
Watson. 

i With¬ 
drawn. 

IM ! 

* * * 

* * * 


i *** 

* * * 

«* • 

j ... 

| 


Noth. —For the purpose of affording a better baian.ee, the commercial value of t he crop in the «me-year 
competition was calculated on the basis uJE three points Instead of two. 


The Colonial Sugar Refining Co. at Harwood Island afforded all possible 
assistance in connection with this competition. , 

_ __ __ ^ 

Pra i se for the Department’s Educational Work. 

Commenting recently on the steady increase in the average yield of wheat 
per acre in New South Wales, notwithstanding that the wheat area was 
being pushed out into the drier districts, Prof. E. D. Watt, Dean of the 
Faculty of Agriculture of Sydney University, gave as one of the main 
factors making such an achievement possible the educational work of the 
Department • of Agriculture coupled with the crop-growing competitions, 
which brought the benefits of the improved methods to the notice of the 
farming community. 
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Mineral Deficiency in the Southern' Coastal 
Belt of New South Wales* 

A Preliminary Survey. 

[Continued from page IS.] 

MAX HENRY, M.R.C.V.S., B.V.Sc., Chief Veterinary Surgeon, and M. S. BENJAMIN, 
Lond., A.A.C-I-, First Analyst, Chemist’s Branch. 


In the previous section of this article, published last month, the authors 
presented the reasons for and the scope of the survey, as well as a tabula¬ 
tion and discussion of general and analytical data from fifty-six soils in 
the area. 

The present section comprises a discussion of the analytical data from 
“ affected n and “ non-affeeted ” soils, and of the calcium, phosphorus and 
protein content of the pastures on certain of these soils. 

In these discussions reference is often made to the tabular matter -which 
appeared on pages 14 to 17 in the January issue. 


A Discussion of the Analytical Data from H Affected 99 and u Non-affeeted ” 

Soils. 

The data from selected soils (Nos. 4, 6, 10, 15, 16, 17, 21, 22 and 23 —Congo 
and Wolumula chiefly—in the table given on pages to in 
issue) from farms which are reported as badly affected, that is soils on 
which grazing stock unless fed bran, phosphatie licks or similar supple¬ 
ments in addition to the natural pasture develop definite signs of osteo¬ 
malacia, average as follows:—pH, 5.45; organic matter and combined 
water, 5.58 per cent.; available, P 2 O 0 , .0015 per cent.; available CaO, .088 
per cent. 

The data obtained for an equal number of soils (Nos. 1, 11, 29, 50, 55, 
56, 67, 68 and 69) which are reported as from non-affected farms, that is 
soils on which grazing stock although fed continuously upon natural pasture 
have not, up to the present, exhibited signs of osteomalacia, average as fol¬ 
lows:—pH, 6.08; organic matter and combined water, 11.70 per cent.; avail¬ 
able P 2 0 n , .0056 per cent.; available CaO, .229 per cent. 

The data was also summarised for forty-three soils (Nos. 2, 3, 4, 6, 8 S 
9, 10, 12-28, 30-48) from farms on which the stock have to a greater or less 
extent exhibited those symptoms associated both here and elsewhere with 
mineral deficiency. Such cattle are at various times and places known as 
a bone-chewers,” “ cripples ,“ stiffs/* i( coasties,” and so on, and in general 
they lack thriftiness and bloom and tend to be small framed and fine boned. 
Although the farms from which these samples were taken are affected, there 
are on some of them small areas of better class country from which some of 
the soils were obtained. These forty-three soils average as follows:—pH, 5.8; 
organic matter and combined water, 7.23 per cent.; available P 2 0 B , .0024 
per cent. ; available CaO, .127 per cent. 
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In considering the analyses of this third group, the following points 
are of some interest:—• 

Soils 2, 3 and 4 are from the same property, one on which the incidence 
of osteomalacia was so intense that dairying was abandoned and sheep 
grazed instead. ^ 

Soils 8 and 9 are from the same property, but ,from different paddocks. 

Soil 12 is exceptional as coming from a reputed affected holding, 
i Soils 17 and 18 are from the same farm but from different sections. The 
soil 18 section is clinically and locally regarded as better country, and 
receives wash from the hills above. Cattle running on tlhe Mils do not 
suffer from osteomalacia. ^gust, su* 

Soil 21 is from a farm with an unusual history of mortali •'t.xesj 1 o u 1 
■which the typical osteomalacia syndrome is not observed, tie have' 
to b© removed from the area after running on it for two or three itiontn^ 

Soils 22 and 23 present an interesting contrast, as they are from neigh¬ 
bouring areas. Symptoms are much more marked in cattle grazing over 
soil 23. Soil 22 comes from a section on which the timber has only recently 
been rung. 

Soils 28 and 30 are from the same farm as soil 20 (“non-aHooted 1 *), but 
from a different paddock. 

Soils 32 and 33 are from the same holding. The section of the farm 
from which soil 33 was taken is recognised as better country, and on it 
the milking cows are grazed, whilst the dry stock are placed in the section 
from which sample 32 was taken. The deficiency is not intense on this 
farm. 

Soils 34, 35 and 36 are from the same locality. Cattle on these sections 
exhibit osteophagia only in dry times. 

Soil 38 is of interest, as it is particularly noted that the cattle devour 
phosphatic lick ravenously in dry times. 

Soil 41 is from a farm from which cattle must he removed after a few 
weeks in dry times. 

Soil 42 is from a farm on which it is recorded that bone-chow hig is 
common when rabbits overrun the country. 

When the analytical data for the soils in the foregoing group are exam¬ 
ined in detail it will be seen that the “affected” and “non-affected” condition 
does not in every instance appear directly related to percentage amount 
of available phosphoric acid present in the soil; i . e. f exceptions occur, but in 
quite a number of these it will he noted that there are pronounced differ¬ 
ences in reaction, physical condition of the soil and content of organic 
matter, which should doubtless be taken into consideration in interpreting 
the figure obtained for available phosphoric acid. When averages for the 
groups, rather than the figures obtained for individual soils, arc considered 
and compared, the differences in the percentage amounts of available phos¬ 
phoric acid as well as of other constituents in the soils would appear 
quite appreciable and on the whole significant. 
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The average percentage amount of available phosphoric acid present in 
the nine soils from “ affected ?? areas is as low as the percentage amount of 
this constituent which has been found in South African soils where aphos- 
phorosis is reported to occur, while the average percentage amounts of 
both available phosphoric acid and lime which has been found in the 
forty-three soils clinically affected to a greater or less extent are as low 
as the percentage amounts of these constituents which are reported 7 to 
occur in an affected area in Kenya Colony. 

From the data so far collected, it would appear, therefore, that the 
■ a affected ” condition of the soil is associated with, if not actually dependent 
upon, the presence in the soil of a relatively low percentage amount of 
citrate-soluble phosphoric acid co-incident with a marked acid reaction and 
a relatively low percentage amount of organic matter. 

Other factors may, of course, be involved, for the soil, it must be remem¬ 
bered, is a complex and delicately balanced system. Secondary chemical 
reactions may readily occur within it owing to acidity and these as well 
as physical and biological processes may play their part in determining 
the degree to which a soil is affected in any particular case. 

Calcium, Phosphorus and Protein Content of Pastures. 

Twenty-eight pastures from an equal number of the soils previously 
referred to were chemically examined in connection with the work. The 
pastures were sampled at approximately the same period of the year, and 
observations were made and recorded of the chief species of plants they 
contained (see tables on pages 14 to 17, in the January issue). The 
percentage amounts of ash, calcium, phosperous and protein they contained 
were determined, and the results expressed on a water-free basis are given 
in the following table, corresponding numbers (with the addition of the 
letter. A or B) being used for pastures from particular soils:— 


Mineral and Protein Content of Natural Pastures. 


Lab. Ho. 

1 

Percentages in Dry Matter of Pastures. 

Total Ash, 

Nitrogen. 

OaO. 

v« 0 a . 

Crude Protoin. 

6a„. 



8*31 

1*708 

*484 

*358 

10*64 

7a.. 



9*59 

1*39 

•681 

*186 

8*68 

12b 



7*42 

1*488 

*816 

■286 

9*3 

14a 



8*85 

1*092 

•673 

*173 

6*82 

23a 




2*383 

1*245 

*604 

14*89 

26a 




2*011 

1-416 

•896 

12*56 

27a 




1*563 

1-097 

*320 

9-76 

29a 




1-523 

*865 

*390 

9*61 

30a 




1*301 

•712 

•210 

8*13 

31a 



8*97 

1*64 

*827 

*343 

; 10-25 

32a 



10*69 

1*25 

*958 

*253 

j 7*81 

33a 



9*05 

1*358 

*7t3 

*362 

! &*48 

34a 



8*42 

1*041 

•316 

*234 

i 6*50 

35a 



8*04 

1*265 

*517 

*315 

i 7-90 

36a 



5-84 

j 1-383 

*430 

•235 

1 8*64 

37a 

... 


8*20 

i 1*018 

•306 

*243 

i 

i 6*36 
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Mineral and Protein Content of Natural Pastures— continued* 




Percentages in Dry Matter 

of Pastures. 


Lab, No. 

, 

Total Ash, j 

Nitrogen. 

CaO. 

1W 

Crude Protein. 

38a . ' ... •• • ... 

' 7*22 

1*353 

•492 

*342 

8*45 

39a ... • ... 

8*00 ! 

HO 

■43!) 

*197 

7*25 

40a ' ... " ... 

8*93 

1*301 

*278 

■240 

7*25 

42a 

7*36 ■ 

1*387 

*051 

*363 

8*06 

43a 

8*18 

1*431 

•743 

*390 

: 8*94 

44a . 

9*24 

1-071 

*460 

*274 

6*69 

46a . 

8*51 

1*303 

•673 ! 

*403 

i 8*51 

'47a ... . ... 

■ 8*51 

1*055 

*604 

*225 

6*59 

48a 

8*81 

1*056 

*310 

! *170 

i 6*00 

50 a 

9*78 

1*12 ' 

*647 

*367 

7*00 

55A . 

9*16 

i 

2*479 

*470 

•555 

15*49 


The grasses and other plants for which colloquial names are given in the 
table in the previous issue have been identified by the Agrostologist to the 
Department of Agriculture as follows:— 

Love grass ... Kragrostis Uptostachya . Bergalia ... ... Car ex longifolia . 

Paspalum ... Paspalum dilatatum . Dandelion (Cat’s 

Conch .. Cynodon dactylon. Ear) . Bypochaeris radical a. 

Kangaroo ... Themeda australis « Cocksfoot.., ... Dactylis glomemta, 

1 refoil . Medicago spp. Rye grass ... Lolium sp. 

There are also present in the pastures— 

Rib grass.. Plantago lanceolata. i| Rat’s Tail Fescue Festuca bnrmoides. 

Blady grass ... Impemta arundinacea.\\ 

A Discussion of the Pasture Data* 

From a study of the pasture analysis table and of the general table 
given in the previous issue, it will be seen that twenty-one o£ the pastures 
examined were obtained from soils (Nos. 0, 12, 14, 27, 30-44, 47 and 48) on 
farms on which the cattle exhibited clinical evidence of deficiency. The 
analytical data for the pastures on these twenty-one soils show the fol¬ 
lowing average percentages:—OaO, .575; P 2 0 M 272; crude protein, 8,05 per 
cent. 

Three pastures were obtained from soils reported u non-affeetodand 
three from u affected ” soils which had received mammal treatment The 
data for these six soils is shown below:— 


Pasture No. 


Percentages in Dry Mutter of Pastures. 
OaO. 1W Crude Protein. 


29 ... 
50 ... 


55 ... 

23 ... 
26 ... 



Non-affectea, 


*865 | 

*390 

9*51 

*647 1 

*367 

7*00 

•470 | 

*555 

15*49 

Manured . 

1*245 

*604 

14*89 

1*416 

*896 

12*56 

*673 

*403 

8*51 
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Tariff 3' D' week 
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Bureau, ^MARTIN ^PIACE, Sydney. 
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Department of Agriculture. 



ORPINGTONS, LEGHORNS, LANGSHANS. 

Available from the following Poultry Sections:— 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond; 
The Government Poultry Farm, Seven Hills; 
Wagga Experiment Farm, Wagga; 

Grafton Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

BRONZE TURKEYS. 

Available from Hawkesbury Agricultural College only. 

Birds bred under expert direction and grown on free range. 
The class required to improve farm flocks. 

Price lists and particulars on application to the Principal or the 
Managers of the respective institutions. 

G. D. ROSS, Under Secretary, 

; Department of Agriculture, 

•• 11 SYDNEY. 
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The average amount of phosphoric acid in these six pastures is .535 per 
cent. This percentage is relatively high, and, along with the average amount 
of protein (11.33 per cent.) they were found to contain, may broadly indi¬ 
cate a difference in general composition between these pastures and those 
on which the stock exhibited clinical evidence of deficiency. Nevertheless 
the total number of such pastures examined is far too small for any infer¬ 
ences to he drawn from the results. 

The remaining pasture, 7 A, was not included in the above table owing’ 
to the abnormal character of the soil upon which it was grown. The soil, 
as mentioned previously, was found to be saline, and this circ ums tance 
makes it possible that it might serve to some extent as a “ natural lick.” 

The figures obtained for the pastures indicate a general correlation be¬ 
tween the percentage amounts of phosphoric acid and protein. The per¬ 
centage amount of phosphoric acid which was found in the pastures 
reported “affected” ranged from .170 per cent, in pasture 48A to .39 per 
cent, in pasture 43A, the average content of this constituent for the twenty- 
one pastures examined being ,272 per cent. 

The amounts of lime present showed considerable variations, and ranged 
from .278 per cent, in the case of No. 40A. to 1.09 per cent, in pasture 27. 

The ratio of lime to phosphoric acid is seen to he comparatively high in 
most of the pastures examined. This may be due to dry weather condi¬ 
tions which prevailed over a considerable area of the Eden Pastures Pro¬ 
tection District prior to the date at which samples were collected; for 
there is some evidence to show that during periods of drought the intake 
of lime by a growing pasture falls relatively less than does that of phos¬ 
phoric acid. The greater prevalence of bonechewing among grazing stock 
which has been observed during spells of dry weather may conceivably be 
due as much to this disturbance of “balance” between lime and phos¬ 
phoric acid in the animals’ feed as to actual low percentage amounts of 
phosphoric acid. In this connection, it is interesting to- note that Meigs, 
Blatherwick and Cary 8 as the result of metabolism experiments with dairy 
cattle consider that phosphorus absorption from the intestinal tract was 
reduced by the presence of calcium, while Turner 0 and others have found 
that better assimilation of phosphorus took place when the ratio of calcium 
to phosphorus in a ration was 1.25 : 1 than when such ratio was 2.5 : 1. 
At any rate the possibility that a relative richness of calcium in an 
animal's feed may intensify the effects of phosphorus deficiency is one 
that should not be overlooked, and may indeed be quite an important factor 
in the problem, 

(To he continued .) 
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7 Economic Advisory Council. —Committee on the Mineral Content of the 
Natural Pastures* 6th Report. 
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Apfakently Healthy Potato Plants may be Carriers of 

Virus Infection* 

A iiecknt issue of the New Zealand Journal of Agriculture, in describing 
the objectives and work of the Lincoln. (N.Z.) .Pure Setxl Station, gives 
space to some interesting observations made in. regard to the climnmikm a.t 
vims infection from potato crops. The report runs- 

The problem of raising virus-free seed 1ms developed compilations un the work 
has advanced. Plants affected with virus disease usually exhibit visible symptoms 
on the foliage, associated with a serious diminution in yield. Aphids transmit 
certain of these diseases from plant to plant in the Held, and infection is ^main¬ 
tained from year to year primarily through the use of infected seed. Avoidance 
of these diseases offers the only solution, and the first step in select ion work has 
been to search for plants that appear free from infection. The produce of these 
is then multiplied under conditions which will reduce to a minimum the possi¬ 
bility of infection from outside sources. 

Leaf-roll is the most common virus disease in New Zealand, and the loss from 
this cause alone is very serious. Fortunately, avoidance has proved relatively 
simple. Mild mosaic has also offered very little difficulty. Despite all precau¬ 
tions, however, by roguing, and by planting nothing a but the produce of what 
appear to be disease-free plants, a few severely virus-infected plants continue to 
appear. Certain peculiarities characterise the appearance of these plants. They 
appear as severely diseased individuals in a crop which is otherwise healthy and 
vigorous; they arise suddenly from no apparent source of infection; the range is 
more or less restricted, and the disease .is not found commonly in commercial 
crops; and, finally, only certain varieties are affected. 

Research workers in potato virus diseases have proved that certain varieties are 
carriers of infection, but do not themselves exhibit any symptoms. This being 
the case, two apparently healthy varieties growing near one another may bo a 
source of infection to each other, and one or both may exhibit virus disease the 
following season. Such infection causes, in many cases, a very severe form of 
virus, which may even result in the death of the plant. 

This discovery necessitated a complete revision of the methods being adopted 
at the station, and seemed to explain the sudden appearance of virus disease in 
certain of the lines. Up to this time the practice had boon to select; large) inborn 
from plants which appeared healthy, to cut each tuber into four parts and plant 
these as a, tuber unit. Every tuber unit, showing signs of disease was at once 
removed and the remainder harvested. The produce was multiplied in abort rows, 
and'from there to larger blocks, until sufficient material was available. Dealing 
with a number of varieties, and growing the tuber units together, later the short 
rows. together, and so on, step by step, it will bo realised that ideal conditions 
were afforded for transmission of virus from one variety to another. With fuller 
knowledge of the problems relating to the carriers of these diseases, it is now 
almost certain that the planting system was at fault and had been the cause of 
virus disease manifesting itself from no apparent source. 

The first precaution taken was to grow all tuber units in small isolation plots 
in a ’crop of oats. This resulted in such marked Improvement as to warrant an 
attempt to isolate as far as possible one variety from another through each stage 
of multiplication. The system now adopted is to plant the tuber units and email 
increase plots of any variety within the larger increase blocks of that variety, 
situating these plots preferably on the windward side. 

This ensures that the increase plots are removed as far as possible from any 
other variety. Moreover, each series of plots is separated from the others by 
strips of oats or blue lupins, and where the increase block ad joins that of another 
variety a wide strip of some buffer crop is grown. This is not regarded as com¬ 
pletely effective in cheeking the spread of the disease, but it does in practice 
afford a check to the migration of those insects which are in a great measure 
responsible for the distribution of virus. 
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Flies and Nematodes Associated in Flower 
Bud Galls of Spotted Gum. 

W, L. MORGAN, B.Sc.Agr., Assistant Entomologist. 

Late in 1929 the Commissioner for Forestry wrote to the Department of 
Agriculture, pointing out that reduction of seeding in spotted gum 
{Eucalyptus maculata ) was occurring in the State forests of the south 
coast districts. The matter was referred to Mr. W. B. Gurney, Entomo¬ 
logist of the Department, who arranged for the writer to visit the districts 
concerned and make preliminary studies to locate the cause and in par¬ 
ticular to investigate a galling of the flower buds which seemed to be 
associated with the reduction in seeding. The inaccessibility of the galls 
on the trees made it difficult to observe the cause and extent of the galling, 
but it was found, by counts made on 9th October, 1930, on branches from 
a number of trees that about 10 per cent, of the bud clusters exhibited at 
least one or more galls. It was noticed that galling of buds seemed to 
have caused several of the uninfested buds to fall. This was suggested by 
the fact that the average number of buds and galls in affected clusters was 
4.1 and in unaffected clusters 9.5. Only about 2.6 per cent, of all the 
buds examined were galled. Galling, therefore, did not seem to constitute 
a menace to an adequate development of seed, but it must he remembered 
that during dry periods there is usually a heavy fall of buds from euealypts, 
and it is conceivable that at such times the additional loss of buds due to 
the galling might result in a very light setting of seed. Examination of 
material collected from other districts along the coast revealed that in at 
least two of the areas, namely, Wyong and Casino, a similar galling occurs 
in E. maculata flower buds. 

The galls are rounded, up to 1 inch in diameter, and are honeycombed 
with cavities, each cavity containing a fly larva. The young gall, containing 
immature larvae, is soft and fleshy, but becomes hard and woody after the fly 
larvae commence to pupate. From the galls three new species of gall- 
forming flies— Fergusomna eucalypti Mall., F. Ourneyi Mall., and F. Ms eta 
Mall.—were developed in the laboratory. A technical description of these 
flies appears in the Proceedings of the Linnean Society A 

F> gnrncyi (Fig. 2) is slightly smaller than F. eucalypti (Fig. 1) and 
F. biseta , which are about one-fifth of an inch in length. F. eucalypti and 
F. biseta are yellow, but the former species may be distinguished by the 
presence dorsally on the abdomen of a dark-brown patch which covers 
' nearly the whole of the second, third, and fourth segments. F. gwrneyi 


* « Notes on Australian Diptera.” J, R. Malloch; Proceedings of the Linnean Society of 
New South Wales ” Sept., 1932, Vol. LVII, parts 3-4, pages 213-17. 
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is yellow ventrally, but is dark-grey on the dorsal surface of the thorax and' 
abdomen. The legs of all three species are yellow and the wings are 
hyaline. 

From specimens of the galls 
collected at frequent intervals from, 
Bateman’s Bay and forwar< 1 < *cl 
to Sydney for laboratory examina¬ 
tion it was deduced that the flies 
have an annual life-cycle, the egg 
and larval stages together occupy¬ 
ing nine to ten months. The larvae- 
pupate in the spring, the adults, 
emerging from the galls towards; 
the. end of spring and during early 
summer. Buds six months old are 
infested, and those eighteen mont hs 
old arc also probably attacked but 
to a less exttnt. 

F. eucalyphi appears to be mainly 
responsible for the galling, as this 
was the only species developed! 
from the majority of the galls,. 
F. gurneyi , which was developed! 
from small galls about J inch in, 
diameter, was more numerous than 
F. bisetcc, of which two specimens, 
only were obtained. Whether two* 
or even the three species are able- 
to develop in the same gall was not*; 
determined. 

Several species of hymenoptemus 
insects were developed from the 
galls. The habits of these—whether- 
parasitic or inquilme—were, not in¬ 
vestigated, but as in several instances a living wasp larva and the remains of; 
a fly larva were found in gall cavities, some degree of parasitism of the fly larvae 
would seem to occur. The larva of the cumilionid beetle (Eaphnyx albis - 
pa,rsu$ Lea), which breeds in the developing galls, also destroys a number 
of the fly larva© in its feeding. 

The most striking feature in the complex of organisms occurring in the* 
galls of E. maculata was the discovery by the writer in 1930 of a number* 
of nematodes associated with the fly larvae in the gall cavities. Whether the 
fly larva is able to develop independently of the nematodes and cause the 
galling has yet to be determined ; in every instance in the large number? 



Some of the hade have been formed into rounded 
galls by dies of the genus Fergutonina. 
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•of gall cavities examined this association of fly larva and nematodes 
occurred. The nematodes were not present inside the tissues of the gall, 
hut were free-living in the fly larval cavity. 

The development of the nematodes and the determination as to whether 
their association with the fly larva is a symbiotic or parasitic one are 
interesting subjects for further investigation. 



Files Developed from J E. maculata Bud Galls* 

1. Fergusonim eucalypti^ Malioch. 2. F. gurney i, Malioch. 

Thorax mainly yellow, with faint longitudinal Four broad longitudinal dark stripes on thorax, 
brown stripes, inner ones very short. Dark brown Scutellum with dark patch on either side. Basal 
patch on upper surface of abdomen, F. biseta, abdominal segments darkened. 

'Malloch, resembles F. eucalypti in size, but abdomen 
is entirely yellow. 


Thanks axe due to Mr. Clulee, District Forester at Moruya, and Mr* 
Yeo, the Forester at Bateman’s Bay, for their assistance in collecting and 
forwarding galled material for examination; also to Mr. J. B. Malloch, 
Washington, U.S.A., who identified the flies. 


It should be understood that mere cutting, scaffolding, and hanging the 
tobacco leaves in an open shed can never be expected to give good uniform 
results, writes the Tobacco Expert of the Department of Agriculture, in a 
leaflet on tobacco growing, which is distributed free to all interested. Leaf 
so treated, he continues, is just dried out, not cured. This State is sub¬ 
jected to rapid changes of climatic conditions, and tobacco which is left 
solely to the chances of the weather invariably suffers. 
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Tobacco Notes for February* 

a J. TREGENNA, Tobacco Export, 

Tobaceo-ciiriiig Barns. 

With the approach of the tobacco harvesting* season the question of curing 
the leaf will already be exercising the minds of growers. Any makeshift 
building will not answer the purpose, particularly if the grower intends to 
flue-cure Ms leaf. The wise grower, therefore, will need to make his plans 
immediately for the erection of an efficient barn if there is not already 
on© on the property. Working-size plans of the flue-curing barn illustrated 
opposite can be had on. loan from the Department ; also plan of the furnace 
used for heating the barn. 

Flue-curing barns must be draught-proof and so finished that heat and 
moisture cannot escape, and they must be erected of materials that will 
prevent the interior from being influenced to any great extent by outside 
temperatures. If iron is used double walls will be necessary in order to 
obtain the necessary degree of insulation. A brick structure, on the other 
hand, is expensive. Wood, pise, fibre, and similar materials are some of the 
most suitable materials for tobacco-curing barns. 

In order that a grower might have some idea of the size of barn lie 
requires, it is mentioned that the inside dimensions of a barn suitable to 
cur© the crop from 6 or 7 acres would be 18 feet by 16 feet and 17 feet 
high, with a spacing of 3 feet 6 inches vertically between the tiers on which 
the sticks of tobacco are hung when harvested on the stalk, and 2 feet when 
the leaves have been e< primed.” 


Flue-curing Described. 

Whilst on the subject of curing-barns, a description of wlmt is involved 
in the actual curing of the leaf will help to emphasise the importance of an 
efficient barn. 

At the outset it is pointed out that whilst much good leaf is often spoilt 
by improper curing, it is not possible to make good tobacco out of poor leaf 
even by employing the best known curing methods. The first essential to 
success, therefore, is leaf harvested at the correct stage of maturity. 

There are three stages in curing. They may be stated as follows;— 
(1) Yellowing, (2) fixing, (3) killing. No fixed formula can be given, but 
if the following is taken as a basis the grower will, after curing a few 
barns, be able to modify or vary the process in some respects to give him the 
desired results. 

As soon as the barn is full, close the building right up, start the fire 
going, and bring the temperature up to 90 degrees Fahr, Keep it at this 
point for eighteen to thirty-six hours, according to the condition of the 
leaf, limiting the time to the shorter period in the case of leaf that is quite 
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ripe, and allowing the full period where the leaf is not so well matured. 
If the leaf is not yellowing as it should, place sacks on the floor and soak 
them, with water to produce a moist heat; or, better still, if a boiler is handy 
Introduce steam. When the leaves have assumed a nice yellowish colour 
.raise the temperature to 100 degrees, at the rate of 5 degrees each two hours, 
and keep at this figure for some six hours. Then raise the temperature to 
105 degrees and give a little ventilation top and bottom, opening the venti¬ 
lators a few inches. In these directions it is presumed that the curing-room 
is one that has been erected in accordance with the plans supplied by the 
Department of Agriculture, In such a building both temperature and 
ventilation could be controlled so as to produce the results desired. 

Having obtained the temperature of 105 degrees with the limited ventila¬ 
tion mentioned, the conditions should be maintained for three or four 
hours. Then increase the temperature to 110 degrees, and also increase the 
ventilation to about one-half of the capacity of the ventilators, and hold at 
that for three hours* Do not raise the temperature above 11.0 degrees until 
the tips of the leaves have dried, however. Next, again raise the tempera¬ 
ture to 115 degrees for six hours, giving full ventilation, and then again 
advance to 120 degrees for six hours with full ventilation. The most 
critical time is between 110 degrees and 120 degrees. If the heat; is too fast; 
the leaf will splotch or blister, and if too slow it will sponge. When the 
sweat can be observed on the leaf, and it will not go off at once, the tem¬ 
perature must be increased rapidly by 10 degrees, and all available ventila¬ 
tion .given; but if ventilation is given as directed there is little fear of 
sponging. 

After remaining at 120 degrees for six hours, leave the ventilation at 
full, and increase the temperature by 5 degrees every two hours to 135 
degrees ; beyond this do not further increase the temperature until the bla.de 
of the leaf has dried out completely* Then exhaust ail moisture by raising 
the temperature every hour by 5 degrees to 130 degrees, and gradually 
decrease the ventilation until only a very little is left at the top. Keep at; 
the latter temperature until the stems and stalks have completely dried out. 
Ventilation ploys a most important part in successful Hue-curing during 
the stage from 105 to 140 degrees, and growers should pay particular attorn 
tion to this matter. The whole process will take live or six days. 

Extinguish the fire as soon as the tobacco is cured, and open the doors 
and ventilators to cool it off for twenty-four hours. If the weather be voi;y 
dry, the moisture content of the bam may be increased with the aid of 
steam, or by means of water thrown on sacks on the barn floor* When Ida;} 
tobacco is in a condition to handle without the leaves breaking, it should, be 
taken down on the sticks and bulked until the grower is ready to grade and 
bale for market as opportunity occurs. 


Australian Tobaeco Investigation Urges Caution. 

“ Tobacco is an exacting crop from such diverse points of view as climate, 
suitable soil, manures, cultivation, harvesting, curing and marketing, and 
a good product is possible only by meeting the requirements of the plant 
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in all respects, 77 writes Mr. B. T. Dickson, Director of Australian Tobacco- 
Investigation, in a prefatory note to the recently-issued bulletin, “Tobacco* 
Production in Australia/ 7 Mr. Dickson goes on to say that it is essential, 
for the satisfactory establishment of the tobacco-growing industry, that in- 
discriminate planting in unsuitable areas should be avoided at all costs. 
He also points out that individual growers can help materially by critically 
examining the results of the past season, with a view to determining whether' 
the quality of their product actually justifies further production. 


Agricultural Bureau Winter Fodder Championship. 

As in previous years the branches of the Agricultural Bureau of New South 
Wales in the North Coast district conducted winter fodder competitions and 
a district championship. A detailed report has been published in the 
January issue of Bureau Record , the official organ of the Agricultural Bureau 
movement, and only the championship crops axe referred to in the following 
table of awards. 


Awards in Agricultural Bureau Winter Fodder Championship, 




i 



Points Awarded. 


1 

Branch. 

Competitor. 

Crop. 

Suitability of Crop 
for Fodder. 

Leafiness and 
Succulence. 

General 

Appearance. 

Stage of 

Maturity, 

Freedom from 
Disease. 

Yield Points. 

(2 per ton.) 

j 

| 

3 j 
£ ! 



Maximum 

(30) 

(15) 

(15) 

(15) 

(10) 


_ 

Fosterton ... 

Bosworth Bros. .. 

Sunrise, Gresley, peas and 
vetches, 

26 

14 

13 

14 

8 

42 

117 

Kendall 

0. B, lee. 

Sunrise Gresley, peas and 
vetches. 

22 

13 

14 

13 

8 

44 

114 i 

Dumaresque Islands 
Temagog - Turner’s 

Krambach . 

J. B. Mooney 

Sunrise,Gresley and peas.. 

21 

12 

13 

12 

8 

48 

U4 i 

J. W. Booth 

Mulga, Gresley and peas... 

20 

12 

14 

13 

0 

40 

10& ; 

Mrs. Martin 

Buddah, Canberra, peas 
and vetches. 

22 

12 

14 

11 

8 

40 

10 j 

Bandon Grove 

E. Kingston 

Sunrise, Gresley and peas 

21 

12 

15 

12 

8 

34 

102 

Austral Eden 

0. G. Sanders 

Sunrise, Gresley and peas 

19 

13 

14 

13 

8 

34 

ioi 


In his report Mr. J. M. Pitt, Senior Agricultural Instructor, pointed out 
that the season was not a favourable one by any means-—except that cultural 
operations and sowings were made under fairly good conditions. The winter 
months were particularly dry and conditions severe—heavy frosts and snow 
on the higher lands in June made the month one of the worst on record. 
Undoubtedly the good preparatory cultural operations adopted by the 
growers of the better plots stood to the crops until useful rains came in late 
July and August. 

The champion plot, entered by Messrs. Bosworth Bros., of Fosterton, was 
a well-balanced mixture sown at the rate of 40 lb. Sunrise oats, 10 lb. Gresley 
wheat, 10 lb, Lima field peas, and 5 lb. Woolly-podded vetches per half acre, 
with superphosphate at 1 cwt, per half acre and a top-dressing of sulphate 
of ammonia at £ cwt. per half acre. 
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A Note on Tung Oil* 

E. S, CLAYTON, HID, A., Senior ExponmtMitalist. 

The tuixg oil tree {Aleurites Fordii ) is a native of central and western 
China, which country, until recent years, was the only one in the world 
growing* the tree commercially. Steps have been taken to test the possibili¬ 
ties of the tung oil tree in Australia, and the New South Wales .Department 
of Agriculture is experimenting with it and has distributed a considerable 
number of seeds to private growers with the idea of testing the suitability 
of the tree to various parts of the Commonwealth. 

There are no large commercial groves of tung oil trees yet in full produc¬ 
tion and selling commercial oil in New South Wales, therefore no definite 
figures regarding yields, prices, and expectations are quoted. 

Caution Urged. 

It is probable that when the districts most suited to commercial produc¬ 
tion have been definitely proved appreciable quantities of tung oil may be 
produced here, and it is possible that an export trade in the oil could be 
established. At present, however, prospective growers arc advised that 
while the tree is worth testing in the better rainfall districts along the 
coast and tablelands the industry is still in the experimental stages of 
development, and consequently the planting out at the present time of large 
commercial areas is not advised where there is any doubt as to the suita¬ 
bility of the climate or soil. 

Climatic and Soil Requirements. 

An annual rainfall of not less than 28 or 30 inches seems to be required, 
heavier rainfall, of course, being preferable. A hot summer and a fairly 
cold winter seem to suit Aleurites Fordii In China, where it thriven 
best, although snow is often present in winter there is generally only about 
4 degrees of frost. The trees do not appear to do well where more than 
12 or 13 degrees of frost occurs, On the other hand, if the winter is not 
sufficiently cold to give the tree a definite resting period and cause it to 
shed its leaves the yield is not likely to be satisfactory. 

The tree is very adaptable so far as soils are concerned, growing well on 
most classes of soil It, however, prefers a slightly acid soil and does not 
thrive where the surface soils contain much lime. A deep soil of a sandy 
or light nature well supplied'with organic matter is very suitable, but the 
tree grows well on any well-drained fertile soil 

Uses of Tung Oil. 

Tung oil is an important constituent of waterproof varnishes and paint 
liquids and is imported by the United States, Great Britain, Australia and 
other countries from China. The oil is also used as an ingredient for 
dressing leather and for varnishing furniture and floors. These are the 
main uses, there being many other minor purposes for which tung oil is used. 
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Ophthalmia in Sheep* 

H.‘G. BELSCHN.ER, B.V.Sc., District Veterinary Officer (West). 

Ophthalmia may be defined as an inflammatory affection of the eyes and 
adjacent parts. It is quite a common disease among’ sheep, and is generally 
termed “ pink-eyeby stock-owners. The disease is liable to attack any 
of the domesticated animals, but next to sheep, cattle are more commonly 
affected, among which, as in sheep, it frequently breaks out as an epizootic 
at certain seasons of the year, quite a number in the flock or herd being 
then affected. 

Cause. 

Until recently outbreaks of ophthalmia have been attributed to tbe 
entrance of foreign bodies into the eyes, e.g. f dust (particularly during hot, 
windy weather), sand, hay, grass seeds, etc., also prolonged exposure to sun 
glare or cold winds. Experiments carried out at the Veterinary Research 
Station, Glenfield, however, have shown that the disease is quite definitely 
of an infectious nature, though the actual infective agent has not as yet 
been discovered. Many different organisms have been isolated from cases 
of the disease, but attempts to reproduce the disease with these organisms 
have all failed. The possibility of the disease being due to a virus or ultra- 
visible organism was also investigated, but such was not detected. 

That the disease is infectious, however, has been proved by the fact that 
a drop of the secretion (tears) from an infected sheep, upon being placed in 
the eye of a healthy sheep, reproduces the disease in two days. And, fur¬ 
thermore, it has been shown that healthy sheep placed in contact with 
affected sheep readily become affected if the pasturage is long, the healthy 
sheep, grazing over the same ground as the affected animals, "coming in 
contact with heads of grass which have been soiled by the secretion from 
the eyes of affected animals. 

Immunity. 

It has been found at Glenfield that following recovery, an eye is immune 
against re-infection. This immunity does not, however, extend to the 
opposite ©ye unless that also was affected with the disease. 

Symptoms. 

Outbreaks of ophthalmia usually occur during the hot summer months. 
In the early stages of the disease there is a watery discharge from the 
eyes, an intense inflammation of the mucous membrane of the eyelids as 
exhibited by the lining membrane being bright red in colour, accompanied 
also by swelling and partial closing of the eyelids, and an early opacity or 
film forming over the eyeball. The watery discharge soon changes to one 
that is thick and whitish or yellowish in colour, often containing pus some¬ 
times streaked with blood, which collects inside the eyelids and along their 
edges, and in the inner comer of the eye, glning the eyelids and eyelashes 
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together, and making it impossible for the animal to separate the eyelids 
without assistance. The nictitating membrane or haw of the eye projects 
more than usual, and there is a marked dislike to light. 

The formation of the whitish film over the front of the eyeball may 
partially blind the animal for a time, and occasionally suppurative keratitis 
or nicer of the cornea occurs. This ulcer may eventually eat through <he 
front of the eyeball, causing permanent loss of sight in the affected eye. 
The attack of the disease is frequently accompanied by fever and constitu¬ 
tional disturbance. The affected animal goes off its feed and separates from 
the others, and rumination is suspended. 

One or both eyes may be affected. In sheep, the disease usually occurs in, 
both eyes. Unless prompt treatment is carried out, total or partial blind¬ 
ness may result. Less severe cases may recover without; treatment, but 
often the eyeball is left somewhat whitened. 

Treatment 

When the disease breaks out amongst sheep, they should be mustered, 
without delay, as successful treatment depends largely on taking the trouble 
in hand before it has advanced too far* Where only a small percentage 
of the sheep are affected, these should be drafted off and kepi separate from 
the rest of the flock until they have recovered, and the healthy sheep should, 
if possible, be transferred to a fresh paddock. When the disease is fairly 
general in the flock, the bad cases only need be drafted out and 'kept, in a 
hospital paddock convenient for further treatment. While the sheep are 
mustered they should all be treated with one or other of ',Ju; following 
lotions, both of which have been found to be very effective 

n\ f Sulphate of Zinc . 1 part, 

' ' \Boiled Water .40 parts. 

Equal to one dessertspoonful of Sulphate of Zinc 
in half a pint of water. 

, 0 v f Iodine . 3 grains. 

\ Potassium Iodide . 0 grains. 

Boiled water . ... 2 ounces. 

Two or three applications of either of these lotions at intervals of a few 
days are usually sufficient to check the disease in the early stages. Where, 
however, the disease is well advanced, such as in the sheep that have been 
placed in the hospital paddock, daily or twice daily applications of the 
lotion will be necessary until recovery occurs. In. obstinate eases, it has 
been found that good results are frequently obtained by changing the lotion 
used to the other recommended. 

. Before administering the lotion, the eyes should be freed from overgrown 
wool, grass seeds, etc* For removing grass seeds, a small pair of surgical 
' dressing forceps, which can be purchased quite cheaply, will be found most 
convenient* Wooden forceps may also be used, and can be home made, but 
care should be taken to see that the points are nicely rounded off so that 
they will not injure the eye. The sheep should then be held with the head 
on one side, the eye directed upwards, and several drops of the lotion 
instilled into the eye by means of an eye-dropper or piece of clean cloth 
saturated in the lotion, or with a feather which has been cleaned In boiling 
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water. In doing this, the eyelids should be drawn away from the eyeball, 
and care taken to see that the lotion flows under the lids and reaches all 
parts of the eye. 

When bad cases have been drafted out, these should receive more con¬ 
stant treatment. Gummed eyelids should be separated by bathing with 
warm, water, and when the eyes have been cleaned, the lotion should be 
applied. Recovery will be expedited and the fly nuisance lessened if these 
severe cases can be kept in a dark shed. 

In the case of valuable or stud animals, the above treatment may be 
augmented by the use of the following ointment:— 

Yellow Oxide of Mercury Ointment . 1 part. 

Vaseline ... ... ... .. ... 9 parts. 

This ointment should be applied just inside the upper or lower eyelid after 
the early soreness and redness of the eye has disappeared. The treatment 
should be continued until recovery has taken place. 

Good nursing, and the provision of green succulent feed, together with 
the administration of an active purgative drench, such as 4 to 6 ounces of 
Epsom or Glauber’s salts for a sheep, at the onset of the disease will assist 
in hastening recovery* 

The treatment of the disease in other animals follows the same general 
principles as outlined above. 


Swede Turnips—Twelve to the Hundredweight. 

Grown' by Mr. M. Richards, of Lochinvar, the twelve Purple Top swede 
turnips shown in the accompanying block weighed 112 lb. The largest of 
the twelve just turned the scales at 13 lb., while the four largest totalled in 
weight 39 lb. Since this photograph was taken, Mr. Richards harvested one 
swede weighing 15 lb. 



Outsize la Swede Turnips. 
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, Grass Seed Certification Scheme Initiated, 

Realising the advantages that grass seed certification schemes have 
bestowed on other countries, it will be gratifying to farmers in this State 
to learn that Mr. J. N. Whittet, Agrostologist., has initiated a, scheme for 
the certification of Toowoomba Canary grass (Phalaris tuberosai). * 

The work has been commenced in the Northern Tablelands division of 
the State, principally in the Glen Innes, Stonehenge, and Giiyra districts. 
The inspection of areas submitted by farmers and graziers, as well as the 
paddock-sealing of the bags of seed, will be undertaken by Mr.^A. L. Clothier, 
Assistant Agrostologist, whose headquarters are at the New .England 
Experiment Farm, Glen Irrnes. Paddocks of Phalaris iuberosa that prove 
to be true to type and have been established for five or more years will 
he certified as “Mother” seed areas, and those which have been established 
for less than five years will be classified as “Permanent Pasture ” seed areas. 

The object of the scheme is to ensure that purchasers obtain seed, that is 
true to type, and in the case of this particular grass it will prevent, the 
substitution of the useless Annual Canary grass (Phalaris minor) seed for 
the valuable perennial type, Phalaris Iuberosa . 

When further testing of the regional strains of New South Wales Peren¬ 
nial Rye grass has been carried out by the Department, certification of this 
species will also be undertaken. It is also intended at a later date to extend 
the scheme of seed certification to cover other species of grasses and also 
certain clovers. 

Intending producers and vendors of certified agricultural seeds arc re¬ 
minded that such seeds must comply with the provisions of the New South 
Wales Agricultural Seeds Act and regulations in regard to standards of 
purity and germination. 


Additional District Sheer and Wool Instructors 

Appointed. 

The small flockowners of the State, who have received such valuable assist¬ 
ance in the improvement of their flocks from the present small staff of 
district sheep and wool instructors, will welcome the news that two addi¬ 
tional appointments have been made. The new appointees arc Messrs. L. IT, 
Beveridge, H.D.A., with headquarters at Dubho; and (I J. Daley, with 
headquarters at Wagga. 


Meat Consumption Per Head in Various Countries. 

Although figures are not available for many countries, there are some 
striking contrasts in the amount of meat consumed by the inhabitants of 
the various countries. Australia and New Zealand consume nearly 250 lb. 

meat per head each year, mainly beef and mutton, while for the United 
Kingdom, the United States and Canada, the quantity is rather less than 
150 lb. per head, of which pork accounts for over 80 lb. and beef for 60 lb in 
Canada and the United States, hut beef for 70 lb., pork for little over 40 lb. 
and mutton for 30 lb. in the United Kingdom. Germany eats more pork 
than beef, France more beef than pork, and neither any considerable 
quantity of mutton, their aggregate consumption of all meats being approxi¬ 
mately 110 and 90 lb. per head. 
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Sooner or later ijoiVH use an ‘AtFAlAVAL 


A LTHOUGH Alfa-Laval prices must be in¬ 
creased owing to new duties, the Alfa- 
Laval Separator Coy has taken the fair course 
in order to keep prices down as low as possible 

Separators have been subject to 15 % duty since October 
14th last. For three months Alfa has refused to increase 
prices, and, even now. when the rise can no longer 
be delayed, a cost average has been struck over duty 
free and duty paid stocks. The result is that, for the 
present, Alfa prices have been raised by less than 2%. 

In view of the fact that the Alfa-Lava* Separator has* exclusive 
features which add £10 to its value, the increase in price leave® the 
Alfa still the finest separator and the best value for the money 


SEPARATOR. CO. LTD 

299 SUSSEX STREET, SYDNEY 
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Dairying Notes* 


Silage is Relished by Dairy Cows. 

In the coastal districts maize is the most popular crop for silage-making, 
and while silage is relished by dairy stock and is capable of maintaining 
them in good condition without the admixture of other feeds, much better 
results are obtained by using it together with such foods as bran, pollard, 
oilcake, or lucerne hay. Many dairymen have obtained excellent results 
from feeding maize or sorghum silage with lucerne hay at the rate of 3 lb. 
silage and 1 lb. lucerne hay per day for each 100 lb* body weight of the cow. 



Twin Concrete Silos and Feeding Stalls* 


Concentrates may be added to the ration, a mixture being preferable to 
a single concentrate. Cracked or crushed grain, bran, pollard, linseed meal, 
and copra cake are suitable for this purpose. A concentrate mixture may 
be fed according to the yield of the cow and the amount of pasture avail¬ 
able. For the summer months the following will be found a good mix¬ 
ture :— 1 

lb. 

25 
25 
10 
2 
2 

Oaten and wheaten chaff can also be fed in conjunction with silage, but 
more concentrates should be used. 


Maize silage 
Green maize 
Lucerne hay 
Bran 

Linseed meal 
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The only care to he taken in feeding silage is not to overfeed bulls. 
Excess feeding of silage to bulls tends to develop a iC pot” belly, and thus 
affects their potency. The maximum amount that a bull should receive is 
15 lb. a day. 

A Good Substitute for Pasturage. 

Farmers frequently ask if silage is equal in feeding value to green grass, 
and it must be said at once that it is not eqnal to an ordinary mixed, pas¬ 
turage, though it is a very good substitute. Mixed pasture, on a fairly 
good soil, is almost ideal feed, as it is made up of many kinds of true 
grasses, legumes, and other herbs. It is therefore fairly well balanced in 
regard to protein and carbohydrates, and is also extremely palatable; which 
is an important feature. Pastures made up entirely of one kind of grass, 
such as those of the coast, where paspalum has possession, are not entirely 
satisfactory owing to the lack of variety. 

As a rule, silage is made from one crop only—generally either maize, 
sorghum, or winter cereals, and as these are weak in protein the silage is 
somewhat deficient in. that very important food constituent. For this reason 
it has been found economical to add the concentrates mentioned. 

Plans and specifications of all recommended types of silos are obtainable 
from the Department of Agriculture. 


Tree Planting on the Dairy Farm. 

Dairying being mainly carried on in the fertile coastal area, the dairy 
farm is generally accepted as being set in picturesque surroundings. The 
bare ugliness of some dairying properties, however, is sometimes astounding. 
In the early days of settlement, when the process of clearing was essential 
for the progress of settlement, many landholders came to regard tree life 
as an enemy and something to be destroyed, an idea which, still persists in 
the minds of many. It should, however, be generally recognised that the 
prosperity, fertility and comfort of any district and country is intimately 
associated with the existence and preservation of at least some forest cover. 

Apart from the question of appearance, trees serve many other useful 
purposes, the chief of which are dealt with in u Tree Planting on the Farm ” 
(Farmers’ Bulletin Mo. 167), by R. H, Anderson, The price is Is, Id, 
posted, and copies can be obtained from the Department of Agriculture. 
This booklet, as its title implies, describes in detail the method of raising 
and planting trees, as well as giving a list of the most suitable trees for 
various purposes in different districts. 

“ The Trees of Mew South Wales,” by R. H. Anderson, price 5s. 6d. 
posted, a companion volume to the first-mentioned booklet, has just been 
published, and it has received very favourable notice from reviewers. 
Although not of particular interest to dairy-farmers, it should prove of 
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general interest, as apart from describing- the native and introduced trees 
of this State, the utility of the various species from the farmer’s and the 
pastoralist’s points of view is emphasised. 



The Bare Ugliness of a Treeless Farm- 


Handle the Cows Quietly. 

Milking cows should not be handled roughly at any time. More especially 
must they be gently handled when they are being driven in to milk and 
while they are in the milking yards and bails. Hough treatment lowers the 
quality of the milk by beating and irritating the cows, and for the same 
reason it reduces the quantity of milk yielded. It is thus in the dairyman’s 
interest to provide for his cows carefully and to handle them gently. 

Unless the yards and bails are laid out on the best plans a lot of incon¬ 
venience is caused both the milker and the cows. A very complete set of 
excellent plans of dairy-farm buildings is given in The Dairy Manual, price 
Is. 2d. posted, from the Department. 


Advances to Dairy Farmers for Improvements, etc. 

Many applications have been received for advances under the scheme 
whereby £150,000 was made available by the Unemployment Belief Council 
to the Dairy Promotion Board for the purpose of enabling those already 
dairying, also settlers taking up land with the object of dairy-farming, to 
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purchase stock and provide necessary improvements and plant. Advances 
.are made on the following terms and conditions:—* 

Application in the prescribed form must be lodged with the manager of a 
registered dairy produce factory operating in the district, to which the 
whole of the applicant’s dairy produce is or will be delivered. Only sup¬ 
pliers or intending* suppliers to such a factory will be eligible to apply. 

The amount that may be advanced to any one applicant shall not exceed 
£400, and the applicant must provide from his own resources an amount 
equal to one-third of the estimated total cost of the stock, plant, and 
improvements required, From the amount to be provided by the applicant 
he will be required to pay for all necessary labour on the works. 

If an advance is granted the settler must execute in any form that may 
be required, an assignment of portion of the proceeds of sales of cream 
and/or milk to the extent that may be determined. 

The applicant must undertake to repay to the Crown all moneys advanced 
under the loan, together with interest at the rate of 3 per cent, per annum. 
The term of any loan for purchase of stock and/or plant shall not exceed ten 
years. The term of any loan for other purposes shall not exceed fifteen 
years, and such term shall commence as from the date of payment of the 
first instalment of the advance. From the date of the first advance and 
during the first two years of the term, interest only shall be payable, For 
the remaining years of the term interest and redemption shall be payable by 
monthly instalments. 

Each settler must execute in favour of the Minister for Agriculture 
security for the advance by way of a charge over his holding, and/or in any 
other form required. 

Advances will not be made for the payment of wages for existing em¬ 
ployees, nor for sustenance. The amount approved to bo advanced to the 
settler will be allocated for the purchase of materials for necessary improve¬ 
ments in the nature of fencing, erection of dwelling, hails, etc., and to 
provide essential stock and plant. 

Settlers must furnish information as required regarding the progress of 
work for which advances provide, and allow any representative of the local 
dairy produce factory or the Department of Agriculture to inspect their 
property at any time. 

Settlers in receipt of advances must undertake to maintain their herds at 
the numbers stated in their applications as being already in their posses¬ 
sion, plus any stock that may be provided by the advances, and. also to 
maintain their plant in good order and condition and provide necessary 
replacements. 

Settlers must proceed expeditiously with the work for which advances are 
made available, to the satisfaction of the Board. 

Settlers in receipt of advances must not consign any milk, butter, cream, 
cheese or other dairy produce to any factory or person other than the com¬ 
pany named in the application except with the approval of the Dairy Pro¬ 
motion Board, 
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A Boost lor Inland Dairying* 

Inland dairying got a boost the other day when Mr. A. R. Martin, of 
Rarooma Jersey Stud Farm, Wagga, won the Dan gar Gedye cup by gain¬ 
ing third place in the State Dairy Championship. Mow “Kelvinside Brown 
Lustre/’ a Jersey cow in Mr. Martin’s herd, has earned the distinction of 
being the first Jersey in the Riverina to produce more than 1,000 lb. com¬ 
mercial butter in 273 days. The cow was six years old at the commencement 
of her test, and her actual figures were 15,463J lb. milk, containing 849.8 lb. 
butter-fat, equal to 1,023,8 lb, commercial butter. 


The Use of Butter-fat In Margarine Prohibited. 

When the amended Dairy Industry Act comes into force on 1st March next 
the butter industry will be freed from the unfair competition that it has 
had at times in the past to meet at the hands of unscrupulous manufac¬ 
turers and vendors of margarine. 

The amended Act prohibits the use of the word “ butter ” in connection 
with any preparation for human consumption or the use of any device or 
means calculated to induce any person purchasing such preparation to 
believe that it is butter, unless the preparation is in fact butter, or the 
approval of the Minister for Agriculture is obtained for the use of the word 
w butter/’ It also prohibits even the use of coloured paper as a wrapper for 
margarine if by such means a purchaser is led to believe that the product 
is butter. 

The use of butter or butter-fat in the manufacture of margarine is abso¬ 
lutely prohibited. Margarine and butter cannot be made in the same 
premises under penalty of a fine not exceeding two hundred pounds. 


“Water Diviners and their Methods. 5 ’ 

To those who are interested in the use of the divining rod translation 
of the work of M. Henri Mager, one of the most important trfseveral French 
.books on the subject, will he welcome. The book traces the history of 
water divining since the earliest records of the practice—as long ago as 
the seventeenth century—and records the methods adopted by many water 
diviners. Chapters are devoted to such methods as intuitive perception, 
the pendulum, the forked rod. and other means of divining 

M. Mager spent many years in an attempt to discover a more rational 
explanation of the phenomena than the still popular psychic interpretation, 
and in this book sets down his own explanation based simply on the 
physical properties of matter. He describes new methods of detection, suet 

as the use of colour detectors, and in the concluding chapters sets. 

methods of water'location and analysis he himself employs. 

Our copy from the publishers, G. Bell and Sons, Limited, London. 
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The Enciphers Best Butters. 

• Scientific Verdict for Australia. 

Once again scientists have brought their knowledge into the realm of every¬ 
day things. They have recently experimented with a commodity necessary 
to every households and have found that the vitamin value of Australian 
butter is as great as that of the best. English summer butter. The details 
and results of the scientific investigation (made possible through the aid 
of the London Empire Marketing Board) are available in a report issued 
by the Medical ^Research Council on the “ Vitamin Content of Australian, 
New Zealand and English Butters.” The findings in this report should do 
much to increase the sale of Australian butter in the United Kingdom. 

The prominence given to-day to food values and the vitamin contents of 
foodstuffs, coupled with the fact that Britain must obtain some of her 
supplies from overseas, emphasises the importance of knowing that those 
which come from far-distant dominions can be accepted alongside the best 
that can be produced at home. This especially affects butter which pos¬ 
sesses the'two fat-soluble vitamins A and D. Vitamin A is essential to 
growth and helps resistance to disease, whilst Vitamin D* (the rickets¬ 
preventing factor) is necessary for the formation of strong hone and good 
teeth. The presence of these accessory food factors in butter makes it 
a most valuable food for children and gives it a place among the preventive 
medicines, for it forms a regular item in the normal person’s diet. 

The tested butters were subjected to a rigid examination, beginning 
with a study of the cows supplying the cream, of the conditions under 
which they -were living, of the treatment of the cream, and details of 
every process involved from the time when the butter left the farms in 
Australia until its arrival in England. To estimate the vitamin content 
tests were made with rats, whose previous family record was available. 
Two groups were used, the members of one being fed on an ordinary diet, 
the others receiving food from which vitamin A had been excluded. The 
rats on the restricted diet lost their glossy coats; their energy and their 
weight declined; some even developed disease. Their impoverished condition 
was arrested by daily doses of butter, and the ailing animals began to put- 
on weight and to recover their spirits. Experiments were also carried out 
which demonstrated the presenec of vitamin D and its necessity to the 
healthy life of the rats. 

Cold Storge no Detriment 

The vitamins in Australian butter were also found to have remarkable 
stability during cold storage. The value of the vitamin content was tested 
soon after the butter arrived in England. The results were considered 
together with the information given about the state of the butter when it 
was first graded and packed, and no appreciable difference in the vitamin 

E 
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potency of the sample was found to exist. The same butter was tested after 
it had been in cold storage for at least two years, and even after that length 
of time the general conclusion was justified that no notable depreciation 
of food value had taken place. These experiments—so satisfactory in their 
results—demonstrate clearly that Australian butter suffers no ill effects 
during the two or three months which customarily elapse between the time 
of their production and of its consumption. 

The butter subjected to this rigid scrutiny was prepared from mixed 
breeds and Jersey cows which had been on open pasture throughout the 
year. The racial origin of the cows appeared to be without significant effect 
on the vitamin content. 

The Winter Market in Britain. 

A perusal of the report of the Medical Research Council leaves no doubt 
of the thoroughness with which Australian butter was examined. It 
was produced by herds having the benefit of long hours of sunshine in 
the southern hemisphere. It is known that the vitamin content of milk 
and butter produced in northern countries during the winter months suffers 
considerably from insufficient sunlight, and from the necessity of stall- 
feeding for the cows. The importance, therefore, of being able to procure 
through the winter butter which is as rich in food value as the best English 
summer butter and as that prepared from the cream of cows fed with food 
especially rich in fat soluble vitamins, is very great. 

The Empire Marketing Board has made it possible for scientists to 
demonstrate that Australian butter has a high and uniform vitamin potency 
which persists despite differences in methods of production and difficulties 
of transport. This news, we are given to understand, is particularly wel¬ 
come to the British people, for it enables them to obtain excellent Empire 
butter in winter as well as in summer. 


A Downward Trend in Beef Consumption. 

A report issued recently by the Empire Marketing Board dealing with the 
production and trade in livestock and meat points out that it is very 
evident that there has been in recent years a downward trend in beef 
consumption and a swing over to pork and mutton, both in countries which 
normally consume more beef than pork and in those where pork is always 
the more popular meat—chiefly North America, Germany, and some other 
countries of northern Europe. Between 1925 and 1930 beef and veal 
consumption in the United States fell from 71 to 57 lb. per head, while 
pork and lard rose from 81 to 82 lb. and mutton and lamb from to 6J lb. 
per head. In the United Kingdom beef consumption fell from 72 to 60 lb., 
while pigmeat and mutton ros > respectively from 39 to 43 lb. and from 
£6 to 28 lb. In Canada beef 70 to 58 lb., while pork ros© from 

T2| to 81J- lb. and mutton and laS&^rcm 5 to 7 lb. 
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Tubercle-free Herds, 


The following herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the 
requirements of the scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and, unless otherwise 
declared, this certification remains in force until theTdate shown in respect of each herd:— 


Owner and Address. 


Bathurst Experiment Farm (Jerseys) . 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm, Lismore (Guernseys) . 

Lid combe State Hospital and Home . 

Ct. L. G-enge, ** Easton,” Armidale . 

A. FT. de Frame, Happy Valley Dairy, Inverell ... 

W. Pigg, Redlands Dairy, Inverell . 

W. T. Herbert, Racecourse Farm, Bega. 

C. J. Parbery, Allawah, Bega . 

A. B. Finney, Fox Ground, Gerrmgong. 

J. Davies, Puen Buen, Scone (Jerseys). 

Newington State Hospital and Home . 

George Rose, Aylmerton . 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco 

Department of Education, Yanco Agricultural High Scl 

Mttagong Farm Homes . 

J. B. Burtenshaw, *'Sunnyside,” Inverell 
Parker Bros., Hampton Court Dairy, Tnverell ... 

W. K. Frizell, llosenstein Dairy, Inverell. 

R. C. Dixon, Elwatan, Castle Hill (Jerseys) 

Liverpool State Hospital, Liverpool . 

Miss Brennan, Arankamp, Bowral 

G. W. Young, ” Boorganna,” via Wingham 

Lunacy Department, Kenmore Mental Hospital 

P. M. Burtenshaw, Killean, Inverell . 

J. P. McQuillan, Bethungra Hotel, Bothungra ... 

A. D. Frater, “ Fairview Dairy,” Inverell 

A. H. Pye, Loch Levan, Inverell. 

W. Newcomb, “ Miimamtirra,” Inverell. 

Rydalmere Mental Hospital . 

St. Joseph’s Girls Orphanage, Kenmore. 

St. Joseph’s Convent, Reyhold-street, Goulburn 

St. Michael’s Novitiate, Goulburn. 

Marion Hill Convent of Mercy, Goulburn 

G. A, Parish, Jerseyland, Berry ... . 

Australian Missionary College, Cooranbong 

W, M. McLean, Five Islands Road, IJnanderra ... 

Koyong School, Moss Vale. 

Tudor House School, Moss Vale. 

Navua Ltd., Grose Wold, via Richmond (Jerseys) 

H. F. White, Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen Angus) 

W. Hammond, Bellingen. 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glenfleld ... 

E. C, Nicholson, Jillamatong, Corowa 

St. John’s College, Woodlawn, Lismore. 

Grafton Experiment Farm. 

P. Ubrihien, Corridgeree, Bega . 

William Thompson Masonic Scool, Bauikham Hills 
A. Shaw, ** Ardshiel,” Craven Creek, Barrington (Milkin 

G. V, Ralston, “ Porphyry,” Seaham . 

W. S. Turnbull, Flanders Avenue, Muswellbrook 

A. L. Logue, Thornboro, Muswellbrook. 

E. W. Flower, Binna Burra . 

E. P. Berry, Nundorah, Parkville (Guernseys) ... 
Chapman Bros., Farm 166, Stoney Point, Leeton 

Sacred Heart Convent, Bowral . 

Lunacy Department, Parramatta Mental Hospital 
Department of Education, Gosford Farm Homes 
James McCormack, Tumut . 

H. W. Burton Bradley, Sherwood Farm, Moorland (Jers 
G. Powell and Sons, ” Loch Lomond,” Armidale 

E. S. Cameron, Big Plain, Narrandera . 

E. E. McMullen. Springnook, Holbrook. 

W. R. Boughton, Holbrook 

C. Maynard, Holbrook . 

Lunacy Department, Callan Park Mental Hospital 

Staee Bros., Taylor-street, Armidale . 

J. L. W. Barton, Wallerawang . 

Department of Education, Brush Farm, Eastwood 
Lunacy Department, Morisset Mental Hospital ... 


Shorthorns) 


Number 

tested. 

Expiry date. 

31 

1 Feb., 

1933 

119 

3 „ 

1933 

149 

3 

1933 

33 

4 

1933 

9 

6 „ 

1933 

33 

6 ,, 

1933 

40 

7 „ 

1933 

108 

8 „ 

1933 

29 

11 „ 

1933 

147 

14 „ 

1933 

100 

17 „ 

1933 

3 

23 ,, 

1933 

89 

24 „ 

1933 

39 

24 ,, 

1933 

36 

24 „ 

1933 

36 

27 

1933 

74 

27 ,, 

1933 

44 

28 ,, 

1933 

21 

28 „ 

1933 

72 

3 Mar., 

1933 

17 

1 8 „ 

1933 

41 

10 „ 

1933 

80 

27 „ 

1933 

66 

6 April, 

1933 

20 

3 „ 

1933 

51 

6 „ 

1933 

47 

7 „ 

1933 

72 

7 „ 

1933 

77 

7 

1933 

11 

13 „ 

1933 

3 

14 „ 

1933 

4 ! 

14 „ 

1933 

47 

15 s , 

1933 

93 

21 ,, 

1933 

72 ! 

5 May, 

1933 

76 j 

6 „ 

1933 

3 | 

11 „ 

1933 

21 

13 „ 

1933 

29 1 

2 June, 

1933 

226 j 

2 ,, 

1933 

77 ! 

io ,; 

1933 

44 1 

22 „ 

1933 

180 1 

23 „ 

1933 

47 | 

23 

1933 

271 

3 4 July, 

1933 

123 ! 

15 „ 

1933 

37 : 

20 „ 

1933 

100 

20 „ 

1933 

98 

21 „ 

1933 

37 : 

17 Aug., 

1933 

36 

17 „ 

1933 

56 i 

i 18 „ 

1933 

30 ! 

1 25 „ 

1933 

43 ! 

25 „ 

1933 

10 I 

i 26 „ 

1933 

12 ! 

1 Sept., 

1983 

38 j 

2 „ 

1933 

98 j 

9 „ 

1933 

67 

16 „ 

1933 

22 

26 „ 

1933 

31 

26 Oct., 

1933 

31 

3 Nov., 

1933 

33 

3 „ 

1933 

12 

3 „ 

1933 

31 

20 „ 

1933 

26 

1 Dec.. 

1933 

20 

1 „ 

1933 

8 j 


1933 

27 

! : 7 ' „ 

1933 
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Tubercle-free Herds —continued 


Owner and Address. N urn 1 

! teste 

iff, W. Martin, '* Narooma,” Tirana .Hoad, Wagga . IjjjJ 

j. F. Chaffey, Glen lanes (Aywhires) ... *.. ... 

E. is. Winder, Wybong Bond, Muswellbrook . • ♦** . ** 

Strickland Convalescent Hospital for Women, “ Carrara/ Eose Bay 

H. 4. Corderoy, Wyuna Park. Barrington, via Gloucester (Guernseys) ... «( 

Hew England 'Experiment Farm, Glen limes (Ayrshire*) .. 

Hew England Girls’ Grammar School, Armidole . p 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College (Jerseys) . lit 

Coma Experiment Farm ... .. 

St, Patrick’s College, Goulburn . ‘ 

S. L. Wills, Greendale Dairy, Cowra . 

Wagga Experiment Farm (Jerseys) . W 

Riverstone Meat Co., Riverstone Meat Works, Riverstone . 1»* 

Wolaroi College, Orange . .. 11 

Municipalities Declared Tubercle-free . 

The following municipalities have been declared tubercle-free areas 
allowed to be kept within the municipal boundaries unless subjected 
test and found free from tuberculosis :—• 

Municipality of Queanbeyan. 

Municipality of Muswellbrook. 

Municipality of Xnverell. 


Number 

i Expiry date. 

tested. 

.... 

350 

14. Dee., 10 

58 

15 „ 10 

40 


8 

80 

0 Jan,, 3 0 
22 „ ' 10 

4.1. 

2$> 

28 „ io 

2 Feb., 10 

118 

20 

2 April, 10 
27 ,, io 

8 

21 Sept.. It 

as 

27 ,, H 

50 

25 Get ,. | 

<>*■ 

i) .Nov., i 

io i 


and no 
to the i 


-Max Henry, Chief Veterinary Surgeon. 


Selected Citrus Buds* 

The Co-operative Bud Selection Society, Ltd. 

Fob some years it has been recognised that in most citrus groves there are trees that 
rarely produce sufficient fruits to be payable, wdrilst other trees are more constant pro¬ 
ducers of good quality and payable crops, so that with a view to enabling nurserymen 
to supply trees of the most productive and remunerative standards to planters, the above 
Society was formed under the segis of the Department of Agriculture, and consists of 
representative fruitgrowers and nurserymen. The Society does not and cannot mulct 
profits, but merely exists to improve the fruit-growing industry by making available for 
budding selected buds from special trees of the best types of quality fruit and of reputed 
good bearing habit only. Trees from such buds should undoubtedly be more profitable 
and appeal to all progressive orchardists. 

The Co-operative Bud Selection Society, Ltd., supplied the following selected buds to 
nurserymen during the 1931 budding season, trees from which should be available for 
planting during the 1933 planting season 


Nurseryman. 


L. P. Rosen and Son, C&r- 
lingford 

T. Adamson, Ermington ... 
Swane Bros., Ermington ... 
Gleo. McKee, Ermington 
C. Langbecker, Bundaberg, 
Queensland 

F. Ferguson and Son, Hurst- 

ville . 

A. T. Eyles, Rydalmere 
R. Hughes, Ermington 


Oranges. | 



Washington 

Navel. 

Valencia. 

Emperor 

Mandarin. 

Eureka 

Lemon. 

8,000 

2,000 

1,000 

1,000 

11,000 

2,000 

1,000 

2,000 

2,000 

700 

250 

2,000 

1,000 

500 


750 

... 


2,000 

3,000 

500 

3,000 

2,000 

500 

*250 

*500 

— c. < 

G. Savage, Director of 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
NEW SOUTH WALES 
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PRUNING 

Tenth Edition 

Roy. 8vo. 197 pages. Illustrated, 


Intelligent pruning is 
y jy one of the means by which 
a tree can be made to pro- 
' duce the most fruit of the best 
quality in the shortest time and 


, Wyy to keep up the output for the 
yy longest period. On the other hand, 
y there is perhaps no way in which the 
potential productivity of a fruit tree is so 
y commonly reduced as by inefficient pruning. 

That nearly two thousand copies have been sold 
annually since it was first offered to the fruit-growing 
community is some index to its reputation as a guide. 
Each fruit, it must be remembered, has its individu¬ 
ality, and the habits of each must be closely studied. 
The Apricot, Peach, Nectarine, Plum, Apple, Pear, 
Cherry, Almond, Persimmon, Passion Vine, Loquat, 
Quince, and Fig are all fully dealt with, and with the 
aid of illustrations, which are an important feature 
of the publication, the grower is informed how to 
obtain from his trees consistently profitable returns. 


Price 3s. per copy; By Post 3s. 4d. 


Printed and published by and obtainable from 

THE GOVERNMENT PRINTER, Phillip Street, SYDNEY 
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Orchard Notes* 

February. 


C. G. SAVAGE and H. BROADFOOT. 

Export of Apples. 

During the next few weeks growers will be busy picking and packing apples 
for export. The number of cases of apples which are likely to be shipped 
to overseas markets by New South Wales growers this season promises to 
be a record. 

The following remarks should be of particular interest to intending ex¬ 
porters. 

Packing. 

Though growers are now generally conversant with space packing, there 
are two points worth referring to—bulge and type of pack. Some people 
have the idea that apples shrink very considerably after being packed, but 
this is not so. Apples picked at anything like maturity shrink very little. 
Packers, having the idea of considerable shrinkage in their minds, often 
pack excessively high in the eases, and this causes much, bruising of the 
contents. If the apples are packed 'firmly in the tiers there is no need to 
finish the case with a big bulge, for the apples settle down very little. 
Packing too high is as bad as, or worse than, packing too low. 

The closed-edge pack, when it can be used, is desirable. It cannot always 
be used—as for example in the “ north-west ” box. If a closed-edge pack 
cannot be used the apples should be packed flat. 

Use Standard Cases. 

The type of case, too, is important, and it is stated without hesitation 
that the standard box (18 inches by 10§ inches by 11 4 inches, internal 
measurements) is much better than what is known as the Canadian case 
(20 by 10 by lift inches, internal measurements), and the sooner all growers 
use the former the better. It is not wise for different States to use varying 
types of cases for packing, as when different types are loaded into a vessel’s 
hold the stowage is broken, stacking is more difficult, and the circulation of 
air and ventilation are interfered with. Growers are therefore advised not 
to persist in using the older style of case (20 by 10 by Hi inches), but 
to replace them as they are used up by the 18 by 104 by 114 inches case, 
which is undoubtedly superior and is used by all the chief apple-producing 
countries of the world. 

Attractive Labels are an Advantage. 

There is no doubt that a well-designed, artistic label on a fruit case has a 
decided advantage over the old stencil. It attracts attention and prejudices 
the onlooker in favour of the contents of the case, and certainly is much 
more impressive than the stencil. 
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It is unfortunate, however, that we have so many growers shipping fruit 
from Australia each using a different label. It would be much better for 
our export trade if we had district labels. The sorting, stacking, and cata¬ 
loguing’ of Australian apples, owing to the multiplicity of bunds, etc., is 
far more costly than of American apples. This point is always stressed 
by firms when the cost of handling and selling Australian apples is being 
discussed. Many growers would take strong objection to using a. district 
label, but there is no doubt that they will have to think and act along these 
lines sooner or later. 

Another point to be stressed, and this applies to both the stencil and 
label, is that the markings on many cases can scarcely be read,. Poor mark¬ 
ings lead to rough handling and delay in sorting and stacking. When a 
cargo is being discharged a number of men are engaged to pick out the 
various growers’ brands and stack the cases according to size, grade and 
variety. There is a great deal of confusion when a cargo of apples is being* 
discharged from a hold and the apples have been forwarded by a number 
of growers under their own brands, each forwarding several grades of a 
number of different sizes and varieties. When the markings on the case 
axe easily decipherable it is bad enough, but it is worse still when the 
markings are hard to decipher. 

Thee Use of Corrugated Cardboard. 

The use of corrugated cardboard for sides, tops and bottoms of cases is 
strongly recommended. Used in conjunction with attractive strong cases 
it considerably reduces bruising, which is caused by rough handling of 
cases, etc. Cases in which corrugated cardboard is nsed has an advantage 
even over those in which wood-wool is placed on tops and bottoms. The 
cardboard acts as a cushion or spring on all sides and takes the jar when 
the case gets a jolt during rough handling. 

Low-Grade Frail. 

It might be imagined that there is a ready market for fruit of inferior 
as well as superior quality, the former being in demand by the poorer 
classes. Careful investigation, however, has definitely established the fact 
that the country which supplies low-grade fruit will have its higher grade 
fruit looked upon with suspicion, with a consequent shrinkage in demand 
and price. 

Hie Chief Varieties for Export. 

The chief varieties of apples produced in Hew South Wales are Granny 
Smith, Jonathan, Democrat, Cleopatra, London Pippin, Borne Beauty, 
Dunn’s, and Delicious. 

, , Granny Smith. 

Sizes from 2J to 3 inches sell well in the export market. Granny Smith 
stands up to fairly hard conditions. It is, however, susceptible to scald if 
kept for long periods in cold storage. 
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Growers of Granny Smith apples in New South Wales should oil-wrap 
this variety for export. There is no doubt that there is not much danger 
of the 'Granny Smith developing scald during* the Yoyage from Australia 
to England. It is only when this apple is enclosed in ordinary wrappers 
and placed in storage for fairly long periods that scald develops. The 
reason for advising* growers to use oiled wraps is that this variety, because 
of its long storage life, will later be in great demand in England for cool 
storage and for railing and re-shipping to various places. Many of the 
Granny Smiths that arrive in England in June could he held until August 
or later. The bulk of the Australian apples are off the market then, and 
the American new season apples, principally Gravensteins, begin to arrive. 
During August and September Granny Smiths would more than hold their 
own against any other variety forwarded from the various States of Aus¬ 
tralia and would be far superior to early American apples. Granny Smith 
will have a very long marketing period in England—a distinct advantage 
to producers, brokers, and retailers. 

Jonathan and Delicious. 

Sizes 2i to 2J inches sell best in the export markets. There is a fair 
demand for clean, well-coloured 2-inch Jonathan apples. 

London Pippin. 

The most suitable sizes are 2\ to 2\ inches. This variety must be picked 
on the a green ” side for export. 

Cleopatra. 

Sizes 2£ to 2f inches sell best. The apples should be allowed to remain 
on the tree until fairly well matured before picking. If picked on the 
immature side the fruit will very likely develop bitter pit. 

Other Varieties. 

Democrat, Rom© Beauty, Dunn’s, and Cox’s Orange Pippin can be 
shipped in a full range of sizes, except that over-sized specimens are not in 
demand overseas. 

In every instance the count should be marked on the end of the case in 
preference to the size of the apples. 


Some Reminders for February. 

Codling Moth Control .—All infested fruit should be collected regularly 
and destroyed. This must be done whilst the fruit is actually infested. 
If the fruit is collected in bags or cases and is allowed to remain until the 
grubs have escaped its collection is labour in vain. 

Cultivation.—"Every attention must be paid to cultural operations, and 
the land put in the best condition possible to conserve moisture, free the 
land of weeds, and in every possible way encourage blossom bud formation 
for the coming season. 
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Budding .—Budding’ may be continued throughout this month, provided 
the sap is flowing freely. Best results can only be obtained by careful 
selection of budding wood from proved trees. When young trees have been 
planted out and require a pollinator no time should be lost in making 
adequate provision for cross-pollination. Write to the Department of 
Agriculture for a leaflet on the subject of cross-pollination in the orchard. 


Cross Pollination—A Warning. 

Mr. Thomas, Orchard Inspector, Westmead, has brought under notice 
that, following an account of some trials on the cross-pollination of Willson 
Early Plum which was published in the September, 1932, issue of this 
Gazette, some growers contemplate budding their Santa Rosa plum trees 
adjacent to their Willson Early trees to Duffy’s Jewel and Narrabeen. 
This would be most unwise, for although those two varieties did give good 
results for the two seasons they were tried, it must be remembered that 
Santa Rosa was only tried for one season in the trials, and while it gave 
poor results in that season, several of our coastal orchard inspectors have 
reported the better and more regular cropping’ of Willson Early when 
growing adjacent to Santa Rosa. Moreover, Santa Rosa is one of our best 
commercial plums grown in coastal districts, and although Marrabeen is an 
excellent plum it is rather too late for our coastal districts and liable to fly 
infestation. Furthermore, Duffy’s Jewel, although an early plum, is liable 
to turn out an erratic cropper in some localities. 


Green Manuring and Humus Supply. 

The following topical notes have been forwarded by Mr. "W. W. Cooke, 
Senior Fruit Instructor, who is stationed at Goulburn:— 

, The nec essity of maintaining—or better still, of increasing— the bum us 
m the soil of most orchards becomes more apparent each year. When 
virgin soil is first cultivated it usually contains a fair percentage of humus, 
and the fertility of a soil can, to a large extent, be judged by its humus 
content. Nitrogen-fixing bacteria work best in a soil containing a high 
percentage of humus. Also the moisture-holding capacity of a soil im¬ 
proves as its humus content increases. According to Bailey* the prawn t- 
age of moisture held m different kinds of soil is as follows Sand 2f> per 

vake oil; Pe - T' ; 181 PCT Cent ’ 11 WiU tius bc seen the 

value of humus m the soil is very great. 

Wit wtw TVT*. 1 “ d C ” ,tafa “ * fe " of 1™.,. 

bM “ 4l ”“ 8088 “ " «*“• *» *”<>»« "Wly 

soil rauidk loJ T’/ n 1r lf “W n0t taken to Prevent this loss the 
telbS arise CultlVation becom <* “ore difficult, and other 


1 Bailey : “ Principles of Agriculture.” 
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The evils following the loss of humus are being recognised more each 
year, and the question repeatedly asked by orchard is ts is how best to re¬ 
place the loss and to maintain an adequate supply. In most districts the 
only practical method to adopt is the use of green manure crops, and this is 
recognised and practised by orchardists in increasing numbers. Which 
crop to plant so as to secure a good body of green matter to plough under 
is a question often rather hard to answer owing to differences in climate, 
altitude and class of soil, and the extent to which the humus has been 
depleted, it being harder to grow green manure crops on land requiring 
humus than where the soil is of better quality. It is usually best to be 
guided by local experience, planting what has proved to be a success in the 
district. 

Where field peas succeed they form an excellent green manure. One of 
the best plots I have seen was of Grey Partridge peas, sown in March with 
an application of about 1 cwt. of blood and bone per acre, the soil being 
of poor quality. Tick beans, lupins, and also a mixture of Golden vetch 
and rye have given excellent results in some orchards. What will grow best 
is often the best to plant, and some orchardists depend on a natural growth 
—grass, clover, etc.—in the orchard, giving an application of manure, 
usually superphosphate or hone and superphosphate, in March to encourage 
such growth. 

Whatever method is adopted the object should be to secure a good bo% 
of greenstuff to plough under in July or not later than August. The exact 
time varies with the district, but if the best results are do be obtained the 
green manure must be ploughed under in time to be well rotted before 
summer cultivation commences, otherwise cultivation is delayed. Also the 
supply of available nitrogen is reduced at blossoming time. I have seen 
actual damage done by ploughing under dry vegetable matter in October. 

It has often been noticeable that where an application of lime has been 
made the previous year the weight of green manure obtained has greatly 
increased. In orchards where difficulty is experienced in obtaining sufficient 
growth by July, an application of lime might be tried the year before the 
green manure is planted. Also the trial of different plants and manures, 
so as to find out what will succeed best in their particular orchard, would 
result in orchardists obtaining valuable information. 


A Market for Apricot Kernels Overseas. 

The Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission recently sold 6 tons 
of apricot kernels (whole) to Germany at £35 per ton f.o.b. Sydney. These 
kernels were packed in double bags each containing 131 lb. A further con¬ 
signment of about 1 ton of broken kernels, packed in double bags, was also 
shipped to the same country, but in this case for sale on a consignment 
basis.' ' 

A quantity of just under 5J tons of whole apricot kernels, packed in 
double bags, was subsequently shipped to London for sale on a consignment 
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basis by the Few South Wales Government Offices. For this latter ship- 
ment it is anticipated that 40s. to 42s. 6d. per cwt. ex store London will be 
realised. 

Although the shipments to date are more or less of an experimental 
nature, it is felt that a permanent and profitable trade in apricot kernels 
can be worked up both in Germany and the United Kingdom. Up to the 
present it appears as if the main market is in Germany, where they are 
used both for extraction of oil and for confectionery purposes. 


“ Drink ” More Oranges and Lemons. 

According to a report issued by the California Fruitgrowers 7 Exchange, the 
fountain drink industry in ■ United States last year consumed 6,150,000 
boxes of oranges, or 13.7 per cent, of the total orange supply. Lemons 
consumed in the same way in 1931 totalled over 940,000 boxes, or 15.5 per 
cent, of the total supply. 

During the past five years sales of fresh, orange and lemon drinks have 
increased 68.2 per cent., and 16.6 per cent, of all drinks sold are made from 
fresh fruit. 


Queensland Grape Fruit and Orange Regulations, 

The attention of exporters of grape fruit and oranges is drawn to the 
Queensland regulations, which require those fruits to be packed and offered 
for sale in either a ease with internal measurements of 18 inches long by 
14J inches deep by 8§ inches wide, or one measuring internally 18 inches 
long by 114 inches wide by 10| inches deep. 

These regulations were gazetted on 23rd June, 1932, and as ample time 
has been allowed for compliance with their requirements, the Queensland 
authorities have now notified their intention of strictly enforcing the law 
in this regard. 


“ Chromosomes and Plant Breeding. 7 ’ 

In “Ghromosomes and Plant Breeding,” a copy of which we have received 
feom the publishers, McMillan and Co., Ltd., London, the author, Dr. C. 
H. Darlington, has given a concise, simple, yet thorough explanation of the 
nature of chromosomes and the fundamental part they play in the trans- 

Z S ^°U^ able f aracter " b00k Xded iTcZevSj 

3 ra * er a bnef general introduction to the study 

oL chromosomes and their importance and bearing on practical plant 

jyf ng ' ^ aii y examples are given of the problems in practical breeding 
which are affected by irregular cytologieal behaviour, and these serve as a 
guide to the plant breeder, particularly in the crossing of species, and also 
of some varieties which differ in their chromosome constitution A 
^nrifitfbdfiM 636 /^ 3 l? ables tbe avoidance of much wasted effort in 
uaSuSeLou? g ’ and guides tlle breeder **> Knes of more 
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An Instructive Banana Exhibit* 

Recognising that the continuance of the banana-growing industry in New 
South Wales is dependent upon the control of the major pests and diseases, 
and that the first step in control is identification of the trouble, Messrs* 
H. W. Eastwood and A. L. Fitzpatrick, banana inspectors, staged two very 
fine exhibits, one at the Murwillumbah and the other at the Mullumbrtnby 
show recently. These were admitted by leading banana-growers both on 
the Tweed and Brunswick rivers as the finest and most instructive exhibits 
of the kind they had ever seen. Bunchy-top was shown affecting plants in 
all stages of growth, and comparisons (often very puzzling^ even to the 
experienced grower) were made between bunchy-top infected and healthy 



The Exhibit at Mullumbimby Show* 


plants. The banana aphid, the insect which transmits the bunchy-top 
disease, was also exhibited. Other minor diseases shown included leaf spot, 
Fijian Sigatoka disease, leaf fall and corky or dry rot. Some excellent 
specimens showing damage done by the banana borer also attracted much 
attention, while the borer itself was shown in all stages of development* 
The inclusion of fruit affected with banana rust caused by thrips and a 
bunch showing scab caused by fruit-eating caterpillars made the exhibit 
very complete. Leaflets on most of the diseases and pests were available 
to those interested, and copies of these same leaflets can still be had for the 
asking from the Department of Agriculture, Box 36a, Q.P.O., Sydney. 
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Agricultural Societies 5 Shows. 

Secretaries are invited to forward for insertion in tins list dates of their forthcoming 
shows * * these should reach the Editor, Department of Agriculture, Box 30 a, G.P.O., 
Sydney, not later than the 15th of the month previous to issue. Alterations of dates 
should be notified at once. 


1933. 


Wollongong (V. Stumbles) 

Berry (G. GOlam). 

Castle Hill. 

Moruya (H. P. Jefiery) 

Guyra . 

Pambula (L. EL Longhurst) 

Nowra (R. King) . 

Liverpool . 

■Wvong . 

Milton (G. Prior) . 

Tenterfleld. 

Candelo . 

Upalla ,,, ^ #t 

Newcastle (P. Legoe) 

Gunning (G. E. Ardill) 
Blacktown ... 

Kangaroo Valley (L. W. Vance) 

Coonabarabran 

Yass (S. C. Sleeman) 

Inverell (E. A. Clarke) 

Bega . 

Dorrigo (A. C. Newman) ... 
Maitland (M. A. Brown) ... 

Qberon . 

Robertson (W. G. Jenkin) 

Penrith . 

Queanbeyan .. 

Binnaway. 

BowTaville. 

Taralga (W. N. Fitzgibbons) 

Glen lanes. 

Walcha 

Bombala .. 

Cobargo . 

Wallamba ... 

Nabiac (A. A. M. Clarke) ... 
Berrima (H. Richardson) ... 
Mendooran ... 

Luddenham . 

Cessnock . 


Feb.2, 3, 4 
„ 10, 11 
,, 10 , 11 
14,15 

„ 14, 15 
„ 15, 16 
„ 16, 17, IS 
„ 17,18 
„ 17, 18 
„ 21,22 
„ 21, 22, 23 
„ 22, 23 
„ 22, 23 
„ 22 to 25 
„ 23,24, 25 
„ 24, 25 
„ 24,25 
„ 28, Mar. 1 
„ 28, Mar. 1 

„ 28, Mar. 

1, 2 

Mar.l, 2 
„ 1, 2 
„ 1,2, 3,4 

„ 2, 3 

„ 3, 4 
„ 3, 4 
„ 3, 4 

„ 7 
„ 7, 8 
„ 7, 8 

„ 7, 8, 9 
„ 8,9 
„ 8, 9 

„ 8,9 
„ 9, 10 

„ 9,10 

,, 9,10,11 
„ 10 
10,11 
„ 10, 11 


Rydal (H. Murray). 

Mudgee (T, P. Gallagher)... 

Armidale .. 

Braidwood (H, E. Roberta) 

Macks viiie.. 

Cooma (G. E. Metcalfe) ... 
Orookwoll (A. G. McDonald) 
Bowral (E, Waine) 

Parramatta. 

Gulgong . 

Bellingen (J. F. Reynolds) 

Tamworth. 

Gloucester. 

Bemboka .. 

Goulburn (T. Higgins) 
Campbelltown (II. A. Sldman) 
Quirindi 

Camden (Chau. Now) 

Tarce (C. A. Jackson) 

Dungog (W. H. Green) 

Gunnedah (R. A. Brown)... 
Sydney Royal ( G. O. Somerville) 
Kempsey (E. E. Mitchell) 

Gresford (A. R. Brown) ... 
Orange (G. R. Williama) ... 
Grafton (L. C. Lawson) ... 

Dubbo Diamond Jubilee (F. W. K. 
Wise.) 

Casino (E. J. Pollack) 

Tullamore (W. J. Colville) 

Peak Hill (W. R. L. Crush) 
Trundle (D. Leighton) 

Condobolin (J. M. Cooney) 

Bogan Gate (J. T. a* Beckett) 
Parkcs (L. S. Seaborn) 

Forbes (E. A. Austin) 

Narrandera (J. D. Nowth) 

Leeton (E. 0. Tweedic) 


18 


Mar.,1.0* 11 
„ 14, 15, 10 

14, 15, 16 
„ 15, IB 

,, 3 5, 1(5 

„ 15, 10 
„ 10, 17, 

17, 18' 

„ 17, 18 

21 22 
21, 22, 25 

*22* 23* 

” 22* 23 
23, 24, 25 
,, 24, 25 

28, 29, 80 
„ 30, 21 

A pi. 1 
„ 30, 31, 

A pi. J 
„ 30, 31 

ApL .1 

April,4, 5, 0 
,, 10 to 19 

,, 20, 27, 28" 
,, 28, 29 
May, 2, 2, 4 
„ 3 to 0 
„ 10, 17 

„ 17,18 
July 26 
Aug. 1, 2 
„ 8, 9 
;, i5,i6 

,, 28 

29, 30 
Sept. 5, 0 
Oct. 8, 4 

„ 10 * 11 


All-night Lights Speed-up Layers in XI.S.A. 


Attention has been directed to all-night lights for layers by the experi¬ 
mental work carried on for some time at the Ohio Experiment Station, 
TJ.S.A. Tests with this newer method seem to indicate that it is the most 
efficient way of realising the value of artificial illumination. Pullets and 
hens under all-night lights laid considerably more eggs than those without 
lights, or those with morning lights at 4 a.m. 1STo ill effects upon fertility 
or hatchability resulted from their use. 


This newer method. was especially effective in bringing slow-maturing 
and somewhat defective pullets into good production. All-night lights 
prevented a premature moult and were especially helpful in the return to* 
production of pullets which started to moult in October and November. 

UJSA Dec 1932 n ^° USe SWd disccmrage theft .—Country Gentleman , 













DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, NEW SOUTH WALES. 



Some Useful Australian Birds. Price, 10/6 ; post free, 10/10 

W. W. FROGGATT, F.L.S., F.E.S., late Government Entomologist. 

Royal 8vo. 85 Pages. 62 Coloured Plates. 

The Weeds of New South Wales. Price, 6/6 ; post free, 6/9 

J. H. MAIDEN, I.S O., F.R.S., F.L.S., late Government Botanist. 
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M.I.B. FOODS FOR ALL 
CLASSES OF LIVE STOCK 

M.I.B. MEAT MEAL: 

A pure de-hydra ted Meat Besidue. Rich in 
protein, and essentially suited for the en¬ 
couragement of high egg production. ’Used 
at the Hawkeshury Agricultural Laying 
Competition. 

M.I.B. QX-A-VITA: 

A Meat and Bone Concentrate made for the 
purpose of supplying high protein food values 
to the ration and at the same time giving 
calcium and phosphate so essential for the 
prime health of swine. 

M.I.B. PBO-CAL-BGNE: 

A new line containing 40% calcium-phos¬ 
phate and 40% protein. It, therefore, meets 
all the requirements of BONE MEAL for 
heavy milking cows, and at the same time 
supplies the additional protein which will 
cause an increase in the milk fiow, and, hi 
consequence, return to the Farmer addi¬ 
tional profit. 

M.I.B. SALT BONE LICK: 

This Lick is made according to the formula 
supplied .by the Department of Agriculture, 
New South Wales. It is specially suitable 
for the non-lime districts of Aust.ru 1 in, where 
deficiency diseases such as Osteoimilachi 
(commonly known as hone chewing), etc., 
are prevalent, and all classes of Stock reared 
in such areas benefit materially from its use. 

Write for particulars to.*-— 

THE METROPOLITIN HEUT INDUSTRY COMMISSIONER 

STATE ABATTOIR, HOMEBUSH BAY 

via SYDNEY, N.S.W. 


For Poultry 


For Pigs 


For Dairy Cows 


For Sheep and 
Cattle 
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Poultry Notes* 

February. 

E. HADLINGTON, Poultry Expert. 

Preparing for a Green Fodder Supply* 

O'n many poultry farms provision is not made for an ample supply of green 
feed which is an important factor in maintaining healthy and profitable 
docks. Suitable greenstuff provides essential vitamins, acts as a tonic, and 
also assists in keeping the digestive tract in a healthy condition. Moreover, 
where abundant green fodder is available a saving in the feed supply can 
be effected by using up to 20 per cent, by measure of finely chaffed lucerne, 
clover, barley, oats, etc., in the morning mash, replacing a large proportion 
of the bran. At the same time additional greenstuff may also be given 
at midday, or in the summer time towards evening. It should not be 
thought, however, that an unlimited quantity when available can be used 
in the mash, as this would lead to reduced production on account of re¬ 
placing more concentrated food. 

Those who desire to provide additional greenstuff should make prepara¬ 
tions for planting as soon as possible, particularly for crops such as lucerne, 
barley, rape, kale, etc. In many cases the cultivation of the land for green 
feed crops is left until the time for planting arrives, and consequently the 
ground is not in a suitable condition to ensure the crop becoming properly 
established. This applies particularly to land which has been overgrown 
with grass or weeds, and in such cases it is essential that the ground be 
cultivated a number of times before the crop is sown. What happens when 
the ground is not thoroughly clean is that weeds and grass com© up with 
the crop and choke it out before it becomes established. 

Crops that can be Sown How. 

Where it is desired to augment the green feed supply as soon as possible, 
crops such as barley, rape, kale and silver beet may be planted this month 
and next, and if additional lucerne is required no time should be lost in 
preparing the ground for planting next month or April. Of the numerous 
crops which can he used for green feed, lucerne is the most satisfactory 
owing to the fact that, if kept properly cultivated, manured and watered, 
cuttings may he made throughout the year, with the exception of the coldest 
winter months, when it is more or less dormant. Another factor in its 
favour is that it will last for a period of seven to ten years according to the 
class of soil and treatment. 

During the months when lucerne is more or less at a standstill, crops 
such as barley, rape, kale and clovers, would come in if planted during 
March and April. Berseem clover has become popular during recent years 
as a green feed crop for winter requirements, but owing to the fact that 
seedsmen are prohibited from selling seed if it contains seed of Hexham 
scent, great difficulty is experienced in obtaining seed. Those who are 
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unable to secure Berseem clover seed could use red clover as a substitute, 
but it is not quite as rapid in growth as Berseem clover and cannot be cut 
as frequently. For use on poultry farms red clover may be sown during 
next month and April for cutting during the winter months. It can.be 
planted in drills and treated in the same manner as Berseem clover. Unlike 
the latter, however, a stand of red clover will last for about three yours, 
given proper attention. 

A Cropping Programme, 

The following information supplied by the Director of Agriculture shows 
the crops which may he planted each month to provide a supply of green 
feed throughout the year:— 


When to Sow Chops. 


Month. 

Crops. 

Month. 

Crops. 

January 
February ... 

March 

April... 

May ... 

Maize, cowpeas . 

Maize, barley, rape, field 
peas, kale, silver beet 
(spinach). 

Lucerne wheat oats, rape, 
barley, field peas, kale, 
silver beet. 

Lucerne, oats, barley, field 
peas, kale, red clover, 
Bokhara or sweet clover, 
silver beet. 

Lucerne, clovers, oats, 

barley, silver beet. 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October ... 

November... 

December 

Rye. 

Silver beet. 

Hungarian millet, maize, 
lucerne. 

Cowpeas, maize, Hungarian 
millet, lucerne. 

Cowpeas, maize, Hungarian 
millet. 

Cowpeas, maize. 




When Crops are Available. 

Month. 

Feed available. 

Month. ' j 

j . Feed available. 

January 

Lucerne, cowpeas, maize, 

July 

Wheat, oats, barley, rape, 

February ... 

silver beet. 

Lucerne, cowpeas, maize. 

August 

field peas, kale. 

Wheat, oats, barley, rape, 

March 

silver beet. 

Lucerne, cowpeas, maize, 

September 

kale, field peaa, rye. 
Clovers, oats, barley, field 

April.. 

silver beet. 

Lucerne and clovers, wheat. 

October ... 

peas, rye. 

Lucerne and clovers, field 

oats, cowpeas, silver beet, 
barley, rape, maize. 

November... 

peas, silver beet* 

Lucerne and clovers, maize, 

May. 

Lucerne and clovers, cow- 

December 

Hungarian millet. 

Lucerne, maize, Hungarian 
millet, and clovers* 

June 

peas, silver beet, barley, 
rape, kale. 

Wheat, oats, barley, rape, 
field peas, kale. 



In the case of lucerne, clovers, rye, rape, kale and silver beet, repeated 
cuttings may be made; these are allowed for in the table. The availability 
of these feeds as shown is to some extent contingent on rainfall or a good 
water supply. 
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For Best Results with Lucerne. 

Lucerne can be grown on almost any land in the County of Cumberland, 
provided that a permanent water supply is available and poultry or other 
suitable manure is applied in a proper manner. Good crops can be grown 
under these conditions, even on poor, sandy soil. 

Prior to planting lucerne it is advisable to fallow the land, and where 
this is done it is only necessary to plough to a depth of about 4 inches 
prior to sowing. After this ploughing the ground should be thoroughly 
harrowed and rolled to break it up to a Ane tilth. In the case of heavy 
soils a further harrowing is advisable after the rolling to prevent caking 
after rains. 

In most areas in the counties of Cumberland and Northumberland it is 
best to sow lucerne in drills 18 to 24 inches apart, rather than to sow 
broadcast as is done in lucerne-growing country. By sowing in drills it is 
possible to cultivate between the rows and apply frequent dressings of 
poultry manure, which should be allowed to rot before being dug in. Presh 
manure should not be applied too close to the roots, as it may cause injury 
and kill off some of the plants. For the coastal districts. Hunter Biver 
and Tamworth varieties of lucerne are most suitable. Only the best seed 
obtainable should be secured, and it should be insisted that the seed is 
free from weed seeds. About 10 to 12 lb. of seed per acre will usually be 
found sufficient for planting as described. 

It is a mistake to attempt to grow a larger area of green feed than can 
be properly attended to, as this results in the crops being neglected and 
becoming overgrown with weeds. A small area which can be watered with 
an overhead spray and which may be given the necessary attention in the 
way of cultivation and manuring will provide more green feed than a 
much larger area which is neglected. 

Killing and Dressing Poultry. 

Enquiries are received from time to time regarding suitable methods of 
killing and dressing poultry, and in order to meet the demand for such 
information the following particulars may be of assistance to poultry- 
farmers who desire to augment their income by selling dressed poultry. 

Where it is practicable to undertake the topping off of cockerels prior 
to killing, extra weight and improvement to the flesh can be effected by 
the treatment outlined in last month’s “Notes, 77 but if it is not possible 
to undertake topping off under proper conditions it is preferable to allow 
the cockerels to run on free range right up till the time of killing. 

Fasting and Killing. 

Before killing the birds it is advisable to allow them to fast for eighteen 
to twenty-four hours, but water may be given during the first twelve hours, 
as this will assist in clearing the digestive tract and does not cause such 
shrinkage as when water is withheld for the whole period. Fasting not only 
improves the flavour and tenderness of the flesh, but renders the process 
of cleaning more hygienic. 
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In England and America killing in commercial packing houses is mostly 
done by the sticking and de-braining method. Sticking consists of severing 
the jugular vein by piercing it through the month of the bird, thus ensur¬ 
ing proper bleeding, while at the same time the brain is pierced, paralysing 
the nerves of, the bird and thus assisting the operation of plucking by 
causing a loosening of the feathers. This method requires practice to be¬ 
come proficient, and it is necessary to have a proper knife for the purpose. 

Dislocating the Meek, 

For the average poultry-farmer the simplest and cleanest method is to 
dislocate the neck, which becomes a simple process after a little practice. 
Those who are not accustomed to killing birds in this way should practise 
on dead fowls first. To carry out the operation the legs of the birds should 
be held firmly in the left hand, head downwards; next grasp the head be¬ 
tween the thumb and first finger, lightly holding underneath the beak with 
the remaining fingers, the body of the bird being stretched across the 
operator’s legs in a standing position. The head is bent hack slightly and 
with a sharp downward pressure the neck is easily dislocated, and, if done 
properly, will break without causing the bird any suffering. After the 
neck is felt to break the pressure should be continued until the head is 
separated from the neck by about 2 inches so as to sever the spinal chord 
and the jugular vein. The blood then accumulates in the cavity thus 
formed. In killing young birds care is necessary to prevent pulling the head 
right off, owing to the tender nature of the skin. This method, however, 
would not he suitable for birds intended for storage, but where they are 
to be sold direct to consumers it is quite satisfactory. 

Semi-scald Process of Flecking. 

Plucking for the local market may he done either by the dry or semi¬ 
scald process. The latter is much easier for unskilled operators. 

If it is decided to adopt the semi-scald method, provision should he made 
for some class of boiler in which the water can be maintained at a fairly 
even temperature. The best plan is to kill several birds at a time, and after 
the muscles have ceased their convulsions the birds may be immersed in 
the scalding water. If desired, they may first be dipped in cold water 
to wet the feathers so that the scalding water will penetrate more evenly. 
The temperature of the water should be maintained as near as possible 
between 125 and 130 deg, Fahr., and the birds should be immersed for 
thirty to forty-five seconds, according to their age. The main considera¬ 
tion, however, is to have the water hot enough to loosen the feathers without 
causing discolouration or rubbing of the skin. If the water is kept at the 
correct temperature it will be found that the feathers will come out readily 
and there will not be the same risk of tearing the skin as there is in the dry 
plucking method. If the birds have to be packed shortly after dressing 
they may be cooled down by placing them, after plucking, into cold water 
for about ten minutes in order to reduce the internal temperature, after 
which they should be hung on racks to dry before drawing. 
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Dry Plucking. 

Whilst most poultry-farmers have had some experience in dry plucking 
birds, there are perhaps a few points which are not familiar to many, and 
if a definite procedure is followed it will be found more simple than is 
generally thought. To facilitate the work it is advisable to have some 
meartf of suspending the birds with legs apart so that both hands are free 
to remove the feathers. A simple hanger can be made out of No. 8 gal¬ 
vanised wire in the shape of a large “W” with the top ends of the W 
brought round to hang on a nail; the feet of the bird are then placed in the 
two forks of the W and are held in the bottom of the forks by the feet. The 
hanger should be at a height which will allow the wings of the birds to be 
on a level with the elbows of the operator. 

The first procedure is to hold the wings firmly in the left-hand and, 
with the right thumb downwards, grasp the tail, and then with an outward 
turn of the wrist the feathers can be twisted out. Next hold the wing in 
the left hand, and with the right hand grasp as many feathers as possible, 
and with a sharp downward movement jerk the feathers out. The feathers 
of the breast and sides should be removed by taking handfuls, holding the 
hand with thumb outwards and pulling up and out, twisting the forearm 
outwards, at the same time keeping the skin taut with the other hand. 
The same procedure should he followed up the thighs. The twisting motion 
prevents tearing of the skin. The feathers on the legs can be removed in 
the same way, or by holding the leg firmly at its base and moving the closed 
hand, thumb upwards, along the leg with sufficient pressure to strip the 
feathers, working in the direction of the base of the feathers. This should 
only be done once and the remaining feathers must be pulled out in the 
ordinary way. The back and hip feathers should be removed by grasping 
them with the palm of the hand downwards and rotating the forearm in¬ 
wards with a scraping motion. The small feathers between the shoulders 
may be pulled out with the thumb and forefinger. The neck feathers can 
be stripped by holding the neck, with the thumb upwards, around the base 
and stripping downwards, after which the remaining feathers should be 
pulled out with the thumb and finger. 

In plucking the wings care is necessary to prevent tearing. The wings 
should be stretched out and the feathers removed in small bunches with 
the thumb and finger. The stiff feathers remaining in the wings must he 
pulled put separately by bending them sharply downwards and jerking 
quickly. Pin and other small feathers may be removed with a blunt knife, 
taking the feathers between the thumb and the blade of the knife. The 
hairs and any down which may be left on the bird should be singed, either 
with a paper torch or over a gas flame, etc. 

After plucking, the bird should be hung on a rack to cool. Where only 
small numbers are being handled, a rail with nails at intervals of a few 
inches will be found quite satisfactory. The rail should he suspended 
away from the wall so that the air may circulate around the birds. 
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Drawing, 

The first procedure In drawing the birds is to cut off the head and then 
the neck near the shoulders, after which an incision should be made in the 
skin of the neck through which the crop can be loosened to facilitate cutting 
or pulling it. out together with the windpipe* Any blood and the glands 
attached to the skin of the neck should be scraped off with a knife to 
improve the appearance of the bird. The skin may then be folded over 
and tied up or, if desired, wrapped in a piece of parchment paper. 

To remove the internal organs a slit should be made across the abdomen 
just large enough to insert the hand for loosening and removing the 
organs. After making the incision the fingers should be worked around the 
various organs to free them from the membranes or ligaments so that they 
can be easily removed. If the birds have been starved for the necessary 
time before killing, the task will be much easier than if the digestive tract 
is full. Moreover, there is not the same risk of breaking the intestines, 
which would necessitate washing out the body cavity. Washing’ is undesir¬ 
able and not necessary if the work is carried out under hygienic conditions. 
Water coming into contact with the fiesh tends to “lower the keeping quali¬ 
ties of the bird. There is no objection, however, to washing any blood 
stains off the outside skin to Improve the appearance of the carcase. 

When dressing birds for sale direct to consumers the giblets, comprising 
the heart, liver, gizzard, and the cut-off portion of the neck, are usually 
placed inside the bird after drawing. The contents of the gizzard are 
emptied by cutting through the thick muscular wall, taking care not to cut 
the lining skin. It is then possible to separate the outside from the food- 
containing sac without breaking it. Care is necessary when removing the 
liver not to break the gall bladder, which should be cut away from the 
liver before the latter is put inside the bird with the other portions of the 
giblets. 


To Make the Selling of Table Birds Profitable. 

At the Poultry (Table Birds) Conference, held in the Board-room of the 
Department of Agriculture on 23rd January, the following resolutions wore 
among those adopted:— 

That consideration should be given to the question of selling poultry by 
weight and not by the pair. 

That public facilities should be provided for the slaughter and prepara¬ 
tion of dressed poultry, and that such facilities should be associated with 
adequate provision for the protection of public health and for cold storage. 

That standards and grades for dressed poultry should be introduced and 
enforced at an appropriate stage. 

That arrangements should be made for the regular sale of dressed 
poultry, guaranteed as to both grade and quality, in butchers’ as well as 
other suitable, shops. 

That, a registration be enforced on everybody in the county of Cumber¬ 
land who kills poultry for commercial use, and also that a set of satisfac¬ 
tory conditions be laid down under which birds shall he killed. 
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The Farmer His Own Experimenter* 

Wheat and Oat Trials, 1932. 


The system of demonstrating the superiority of varieties and cultural practices 
on private farms is on© of the most valuable features of the Department’s Work, 
and certainly the most convincing to the farmer, since he carries out the 
work himself, or at least it is carried out under his direct supervision. The lessons 
taught by this means have brought about many radical changes in farming, and 
they have been brought about rapidly, considering the conservatism of the average 
farmer. Particularly in wheat farming have these changes been in evidence 
during recent years. Old and unsatisfactory varieties have been forced out of 
cultivation, while the benefits of fallowing, fertilising, the use of pure seed, etc., 
have been demonstrated. 

There were 839 farmers’ experiment plots conducted last year. They included 
all the main crops, besides some vegetable crops and pastures, and were widely 
distributed throughout the agricultural areas of the State. The results of these 
farmers’ experiments never fail to stimulate keen interest on the part of those 
engaged in the same line of farming. They are not carried out for the particular 
benefit of the farmers on whose properties the plots are located, but for the 
information and guidance of all. For much of their value, therefore, these results 
are dependent upon a wide publicity. 


New Wheats Do Well in the North-west.* 

Wheat variety, fertiliser and rate of seeding trials, also oat variety trials, 
were continued at a number of centres in the north-western district last 
season. 

The season was a difficult one,-being punctuated by long dry spells, while 
very severe frosts were also experienced in some parts. Further details of 
the season, as well as rainfall registrations at the various centres, both 
during the fallowing and growing periods, are given in the report of the 
wheat-growing competitions in this district (see page 218 of this issue). 

Wheat Variety Trials. 

The accompanying table gives full details in connection with this trial. 
■Generally speaking, all varieties yielded well in the more favoured parts 
of the district and where the trials were sown on winter fallow. 

The requirements in a variety suitable for north-western conditions are 
strength of straw, resistance to disease, particularly rust, combined with 
yielding capacity. It is strange that the varieties that are yielding well are 
not over-strong in the straw and are fairly tall growers, e.g*, Ford, Nabawa 
and Waratah. The stouter-strawed varieties like Federation and some of 
its progeny are not suitable for the north-west owing to their suscepti¬ 
bility to disease. 

* Details under this heading were taken from report of the experiments by Mr. J. A. 
O’Beilly, Agricultural Instructor. 
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Throughout this season's trials Oanimbla consistently outyielded Ourrawa 
and in most cases yielded better than Habawa, which variety was taken as a 
standard for wheats of similar season. Burrill and Lawson yielded well* 
both yielding better than Habawa. Baringa showed signs of tipping at some 
centres, but despite this it yielded well. It holds its grain tightly, but this 
season it stripped fairly readily. Dundee did not yield generally as well as 
Habawa, the grain at some centres being pinched by rust. It is worthy of 
further trial. The yielding capacity of Ford and Nabawa was watched 
closely this season. Generally, Ford yielded better than Habawa. 

Geeralying yielded better than Clarendon this season, although it behaved 
more satisfactorily last season. It was affected by frost. War at ah generally 
was slightly superior to Geeralying. Pusa Ho. 4 on the whole was not as 
good as Waratah and Geeralying and for the past two seasons has not been 
outstanding and cannot be considered as a variety for main sowing in this 
district. Aussie behaved satisfactorily and in most trials yielded better 
than Waratah, being quite a useful variety under north-western conditions. 
It is susceptible to flag smut, but with good cultural methods and treatment 
satisfactory returns can be obtained from the variety. In these trials 
"Waratah was used as a standard for comparison with varieties of similar 
season. 


How Much Seed Wheat Per Acre? 

Bate of seeding trials carried out at Inverell and Boggabri indicated that 
from 45 to 50 lb, seed per acre gives the best results. 

At Inverell the trial was carried out on Mr. 0. Anderson's Swan Yale 
farm, where the soil is a basaltic loam. It was mouldboard ploughed ini 
April, harrowed in May, springtoothed in June and harrowed. Sowing 
was done with a combine, Ford on 19th July and Waratah on 4th July. 

The Boggabri experiment was conducted on Mr. J. Penfold's farm. The 
soil is a chocolate loam, which was mouldboard ploughed in January* 
springtoothed in March and sown with a combine on 12th May. 


Yields in Bate of Seeding Trial. 


E&te of Seeding. 

Inverell. 

Boggabri. 

Waratah. 

Ford. 

Burl. 

30 lb. per acre . 

bus. lb. 

39 42 

bus. lb. 

44 20 

bus. lb. 

351b. „ „ . 

431b. „ .. 

44 33 

. 

48 28 

29 25 

46 lb. „ „ . 

55 lb. „ „ .. 

581b. .. 

40 18 

42 39 j 

28' 48 

30 9 


At Boggabri the 45 lb. and 55 lb. plots lodged and slight loss of grain 
occurred. 
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Cumural Details and yields of Wheat Variety Trials, North-western 
District, 1932-33. 


District 

and 

Experimenter. 


Nature 

of 

Soil. 


Ploughing. 


Curlewis (W. O. 
Manning). 

Curlewis (F. 
McClintock). 

Narrabri (W. 

McCutcheon). 
Emerald Hill (E. 

S. Perrett). 
Culgoora (S. Car- 
berry). 

Inverell (G. S.I 
Thomas). 1 * 

Boggabri (J. B. 
White). 

Boggabri (C. 
Evans). 

Boggabri (W. L.l 
Laird).f 
Gunnedah (H. 

Gardner). 
Boggabri (E. 

McKenzie). 
Inverell (G. S. 
Makim)4 

Gunnedah (J. E. 

Peachey). 

Wee Waa (J. 

Newham).§ 
Inverell (E. Jeff¬ 
ery). 

Inverell (E. B. 
Finn). 

Bingara (G. L. 

Howson).!| 
Edgeroi (N. Bar¬ 
rett). 

Gunnedah (D. 

Perrett)4 
Moree (J. 
McDonald). 

Narrabri (J. 
Houguet), 

Inverell (McCos-| 
ker Bros.).* r 

Tambar Springs! 

(J. Dyson). 
Boggabri (J. 
Penfold). 


Bingara (C. Bat- 

terham).tt 

Delungra (A. M. 
Paterson). 

Emerald Hill (F. 
Shaw). 1 

Emerald Hill (L, 
Griffiths). 

Tambar Springs' 
(J. P. Weis). 
Pallamallawa (S' 
Eigby). 


Gravelly 

loam. 

Medium to| 
sandy 
loam. 

Chocolate 

loam. 

Chocolate 

loam. 

Greyish 

belar 

loam. 

Black bas¬ 
altic 
loam. 

Black self-1 
mulch¬ 
ing loam. 

Chocolate 

loam. 

Chocolate 

loam. 

Chocolate 

loam. 

Sandy 

loam. 

Chocolate 


Chocolate 

Sandy 

loam. 

Black 

basaltic 

loam. 

Chocolate 

loam. 

Chocolate 

loam. 

Chocolate 

loam. 

Chocolate 

loam. 

Greyish 

belar 

loam. 

Greyish 

brlgalow 

loam. 

Bed loam 


Chocolate 

loam. 

Chocolate 

loam. 


Chocolate 

loam. 

Black 

basaltic 

loam. 

Chocolate 

loam. 

Medium 

loam. 

Sandy 

loam. 

Greyish 

loam. 


Disc ploughed] 
December. 

Disc-ploughed 

August. 

Disc-ploughed 

November. 

Disc-ploughed 

September. 

Mouldboard 
ploughed 
May, 1931. 

Mouldboard 

ploughed 

July. 

Mouldboard 

ploughed 

August. 

Springtoothed 

March. 

Disc-ploughed 

January. 

Disc-ploughed 

February. 

Disc-ploughed 

February. 

Mouldboard 

ploughed 

February. 

Disc-ploughed 

December. 

Disc-ploughed 

June. 

Mouldboard 

ploughed 

August. 

Disc-ploughed 

February. 

Disc-ploughed 

February. 

Eigid scarified! 
February. 

Disc-ploughed 

March. 

Eigid scarified! 
February. 

Disc-ploughed 

January. 

Mouldboard 

ploughed 

February. 

Disc-ploughed 

April. 

Disc-ploughed 

January. 


Mouldboard 
ploughed 
April. 

Mouldboard 
ploughed 
July. 

Eigid scarified 
December. 

Eigid scarified! 
January. 

Springtoothed 

January. 

Eigid scarified] 
March. 


Cultivation. 



Springtoothed Jan., disced Feb. 
sown with combine. 

Disc-cultivated Dec., springtooth 
ed Jan., Feb., and March, sowr 
With combine. 

Harrowed twice, sown with com¬ 
bine and harrowed after. 

Springtoothed and harrowed Jan. 
sown with combine. 

Disc-ploughed Sept., springtooth-) 
ed Feb., sown with combine. 

Sown with combine 


31 March 


25 April (late 
varieties), 21 
May (others). 
20 April ... 

3 May ... 

8 April (late 
varieties), 21 
April (others) 
15 July 


Springtoothed Feb., harrowed 22 April (late| 
Mar. and April, sown with com- varieties), 6 
bine. May (others). 

Sown with combine . 1 28 April ... 

Harrowed Mar., disc-cultivated 25 May 
May, sown with combine. 

Springtoothed Mar., sown with 24 May 
combine. 

Springtoothed April, sown with 9 May 
combine. I 

Harrowed Mar., springtoothed 12 May 
April, sown with combine. 


After 

Treat¬ 

ment, 


lb. 

45 


50 


46 


58 


43 and 
48. 


Springtoothed Mar., sown with) 
combine. 

Disced Dec., springtoothed Mar. 

sown with disc drill. 

Sown by hand and harrowed ...] 


Harrowed. Mar., disc-cultivated 
April, sown with combine. 

Springtoothed Mar. and April, 
sown with springtooth cultivator 

Harrowed Mar., sown with com¬ 
bine. 

Springtoothed April, sown with 
combine. 

Sown with combine 


Springtoothed Mar., sown with' 
combine. 

Springtoothed Mar., sown with] 
combine. 

Sown with combine 

Springtoothed Mar., sown with) 
combine. 


Sown with combine 


Springtoothed Jan. and Mar., 
sown with combine. 1 


12 May .. 
16 April .. 
3 August . 

16 May .. 
25 April .. 
21 April .. 
20 May 
10 May .. 

14 May 

15 April .. 

24 May .. 

17 April 
(early sown 
varieties), 10 
May (others). 

23 April 1 

29 April 

24 May 


Harrowed Jan., springtoothed 
Feb., harrowed Mar., sown with 
combine. 

Harrowed Mar,, sown with com- 12 May (early 
bine. varieties), 6 

April (others). 

Springtoothed Mar., sown with 1 15 May 
combine. 

Eigid scarified April, sown with' 12 May 
combine. I 


50 

45 


68 


45 

45 


50 


45 

45 


45 

48 


48 


45 


45 ^ 


45 

45 


45 


45 


43 


45 


45 

45 


Fed off 
April 
and July* 


Fed off in 
June. 


Early sow¬ 
ings fed 
off. 


• Blots rusted; Clarendon best sample. t Hots damaged by rust. t Nabawa lodged. § Frosted in July. 
1! Frosted in July. If Plots rolled mid-June. ** Hail damaged; early varieties affected most, 

ft Hail reduced yields. Note.—N o superphosphate was used in any of the above trials* 
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Cultural Details and Yields of Wheat Variety 


Varieties. 

! o 

\ 

1 Cto 

1 OB 5 

ll 

33 

Q 

3 

rr. o 

'$3 

jja 

y 

i 

3 a 

go 

Emerald Hill 
(E. S. Perrett). 

Culgoora 
(S. Carberry). 

cd 

6 ■ 

r? 

ii 

A 

I 

f. 

to 

A 

J/J 

V g 

1 to . 

O 2 

! A 

I S' 

■5 

j •a’i 
S* 

bOs* 

!« 

Gurmedali 
(H. Gardner). 

Bogeabri 
(R. McKenzie). 

0 

a 

tm 

5® 

H 

ii 

i t3 cu 

!3W 

Sa 

3 

C! 

«9 P 

0) ^ 

! 

| 

i 

Varieties. 

! 

( bus. lb 

bus. lb 

bus. lb 

1 i 

bus. lb. bus. lb. bus. lb 

bus. lb 

bus. lb 

bus. lb 

1 i 

, bus. lb. bus. lb.) bus. lb 

bug, lb 

j 

bus. lb 

. 

Aussie . 

25 4 

28 56 

... 

9 34 

( 

•13 32 

... 

... 

... 

23 57 

7 20 

1 

... 

24 42 


Barinsa . 

j 

... 

... 


36 20 

... 

35 23 

... 

... 

26 15 

' ... 

... 


... 


Bena . 




... 


... 


13 14 


... 


... 


»»• 


Burrill . 



35 9 

... 

38 32 

... 

31 40 

... 


24 52 


... 

... 

*»« 


Cadia 


... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


37 30 


i % 


Canberra. 



29 18 

... 

... 

■ ... 

... 


... 



... 




Canimbla ... . 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

39 15 

... 

... 

... 


40 58 




Carrabin . 


... 

... 

... 

'27 18 

... 

... 


... 



... 

... 

... 


Clarendon . 


... 

21 15 

10 2 

... 

21 15 

... 




... 

M| 


... 


Cleveland ... . 

... 




... 

... 

... 



... 


37 39 




Currawa . 

... 

31 0 

... 

... 

... 

... 

36 45 

... 


... 


87 39 




Ban . 

... 


... 

... 

31 40 

... 

... 

... 




... 




Dundee . 

18 46 

... 

... 

... 

28 2 

... 

27 49 

16 10 

27 48 

27 48 


... 

24 24 

23 56 


Burl . 

... 

26 30 

... 

... 

... 

... 

31 54 

... 

3 28 

25 50 

9 42 

... 

21 20 

16 38 


Early Bird . 

21 44 

26 19 

... 

... 


... 

29 55 

8 37 



6 30 



... 


Florence. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

18 41 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

»*» 

... 



Ford .. 

26 7 

31 0 

30 21 

15 41 

45 80 

... 

29 13 

17 14 

8 6 

29 40 

6, 40 

... 

24 34 

28 0 


Oarra .! 

... 


... 


... 


... 

... | 






] 


Geeralylne;. 

... 

26 27 

... 

11 3 

16 40 

21 43 

21 5 


... 

24 85 

8 30 



... j 

10 421 


Girral . 1 

... 


29 38 

... 

... 


... 







j 

1 


Oluyas Early . 1 

20 45 

27 36 

... 

... 

... 


29 68 

... 






17 11 


Oluford . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

48 58 

... 










•Cresley . 


... 

... 



... 

... 

... 

5 IS 







<2 alar 

«» 

... 

28 35 

... 

19 58 

... 

20 53 

... 


25 31 




23 61j 


Hard Federation ... . ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

13 50 

6 55 


7 20 





Lawson . . 

.■ i 

... 

19 25 

... 

... 

35 33 

... 

32 8 


... ' 

23 61 

«*» 

# „ 

26 48 



Nabawa . ... 

25 37 

32 14 

30 55 

13 50 

30 39 

... 

35 38 

11 52 

4 10 

25 18 

6 40 

29 53 

24 34 

22 57 


Fnsa No. 4 . 

16 58 

21 33 

... 

... 

26 9 

... 

23 36 

12 4 

«** 




17 39 

12 41 


'■ ... ■ 

... 















Banee 














.... 


Sword 

.... 

... 

... 

... 

41 40 

... 

I 









Waxatab ... ... 

20 50 

29 5 

28 5 

9 8 

34 24 

16 17 

28 42 

15 15 

5 28 

i 

21 15 

5 25 

... 

25 15 

19 35 











1 







: * - ;-—- 1 
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Trials, North-western District, 1932-33— continued. 


Inverell 
(E. Jeffery), 

f 

s 

*§« 

Is 

,4 

II 

¥ 

Edgeroi 
(N. Bariett). 

ns © 

Moree 

(J. McDonald). 

? 

s ! 

|w 

M 

Sh* 

Inverell (Me 
Cosker Bros.), 

Tambar Springs 
(J. Dyson). 

Boggabri 
(J. Penfold). 

Bingara (C. 
Batterham), 

Delungra (A. M. 
Paterson). 

Emerald Hill 
(E. Shaw). 

Emerald Hill 
(L. Griffiths). 

Tambar Springs 
(J. P. Weis). 

c8 . 

1* 

p- 

bus. Ib, 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus, lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. Ib. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus, lb. 


... 


30 0 

... 

... 

■6 20 

13 9 

10 0 

... 

18 32 


... 

21 13 

34 10 



... 



... 

... 


... 

... 

... 


38 29 



... 



... 



3 20 



... 




... 

... 

... 




23 5 




5 50 


... 

... 

29 58 


32 46 

13 46 



29 9 

1" 

17 12 

... 


... 



15 0 




... 


... 



15 45 

21 22 





... 

22 4 


28 58 


40 57 

... 



30 52 

16 30 

... 




' 

... 

6 7 

11 11 

7 0 

... 

15 12 

I 


12 7 

25 58 


12 0 

16 56 



... 

... 


17 36 





... 




9 0 

21 2 

... 


... 


... 

18 39 

... 

20 24. 


36 6 

... 



24 11 


20 7 

22 30 


11 6 

4 35 

6 44 

... 


... 

21 48 

... 


12 23 

15 9 

... 

23 24 

... 

... 

... 

49 48 

... 

... 

6 15 

12 34 

... 

30 5 


31 0 

... 

13 38 

39 18 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

3 0 

... 

... 

12 0 

... 


... 

... 

12 7 

28 42 

23 41 


... 


80 0 

... 



... 

... 

... 



... 

... 

... 

.... 

16 30 

20 25 

16 40 

31 41 

10 0 

4 0 

6 53 

16 6 

14 0 

28 2 

23 52 

40 45 

13 40 

16 40 

31 26 

32 43 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


23 5 

... 

... 

... 

... 



15 38 

26 2 

44 56 

8 53 

3 10 

6 0 

13 20 

10 0 

20 57 

I 10 0 

30 9 

10 56 

13 38 

25 52 

25 24 


... 


... 

7 46 

! .... 

5 55 

... 


... 

: 

... 

... 

... 




... 


45 0 

... 


... 

... 

... 


' - ; 

... 

... 

... 

... 



... 

17 51 

23 0 

3 20 

... 

6 10 

... 

... 

22 24' 

*'* 


... 

... 

... 



... 

... 

49 16 

... 

i ••• ■ 

7 23 

... 

... 

... ; 

18 48 

1 

... 

... 1 

... 



15 0 

15 39 

20 28 

■ 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

24 54 

1 

... 

... 

16 9 

... 

22 36 

. 

19 1 

18 20 

| 39 21 

5 53 

7 35 

7 10 

15 22 

10 0 

23 36 

17 42 

32 18 

11 24 

18 12 

36 13 

24 18 

, 

... 

21 40 

25 0 

... 

3 10 


... 

! 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

18 16 


15 44 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

13 38 

■ 


... 

24 7 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

I ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

, 

7 0 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 



... 

I ... 

36 0 

... 

... 

... 

... 

■ ... 

... 


... 

... - 


... 


10 30 

00 

*-r 

! 25 0 

29 7 

7 46 

I 

5 0 

7 3 

14 9 

14 0 

28 54 

15 6 

28 8 

7 2 

... 

27 20 

16 30 
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Foot Rot and! Rust Caused Damage* 

At Inverell foot-rot was by far the most prevalent disease and all varieties- 
were affected. At Gum Flat in the same district one trial was a failure as a 
result of the disease. Rust was also responsible for damage to susceptible 
varieties at Invereil, being particularly severe in the earlier section of the 
district. It caused damage in those trials which had made a good recovery- 
after the dry spell in June, July and August, the second growth producing 
shrivelled seed. 

A heavy infestation of flag smut was anticipated in view of comparatively* 
dry conditions prior to seeding and in the early stages of growth, but the 
infection, even in susceptible varieties, was comparatively light. 

Fertiliser not Generally Recommended. 

The fertiliser trials this season again confirmed the results of previous 
years, which indicate that the use of superphosphate on the wheat soils- 
of the north-west cannot generally he recommended. The trials this year 
were carried out on the farms of Messrs. J. C. Wood, efi Greenwood, 
Cur lewis; D. Lillybridge, ISTarrabri West; and L. J. Griffith, <€ Ballendene, 9 * 
Emerald Hill. 


Yields in the Wheat Fertiliser Trials. 


— - 

Curlewis. 

Narrabri West. 

Emerald Hill. 

Soil . 

Chocolate Loam, j 

Red Sandy Loam. 

Medium to Sandy* 
Loam B 


Superphosphate per acre 112 lb. 

„ „ „ 701b. 

„ „ „ 511b. 

fi >. ,, 50 lb. 

„ „ „ 401b. ...J 

„ „ „ 311b. 

„ „ „ 351b. 

No manure . 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

18 0 


10 0 


18 O' 


10 0 

17 49 



18 0 


io o 

10 0 

16 57 

18 0 


ROTE.—Nab&wa was the variety used in ail the trials. 


It is interesting to note in the case of the Curlewis trial that although 
the soil used had grown twenty-four previous wheat crops the increased yield, 
due to the use of superphosphate was almost negligible. 

The Older Varieties of Oats do Well. 

The yields from oats were not high this season owing to dry conditions* 
but the results of the trials demonstrated the ability of oats to recover 
after late feeding and to respond to rains even late in the season. Some of 
the trials were fed till the middle of August and the varieties responded 
well after the September rains. 

The older varieties generally yielded well whilst the new ones, such as- 
Kendall, Burke, Palestine and Laggaxt, behaved satisfactorily and are well 
worthy of further trial. 

Detailed results of the oat variety trials are shown in the accompanying 
table. 
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Trials in the Temora District.* 

Variety and fertiliser trials with both wheat and oats were again carried 
out in the Temora district this season under excellent seasonal conditions. 
The rains, although light, were frequent and opportune, and even though 
the absence of soaking rains in the winter at. first caused some anxi ety, there- 
was really no need for alarm, and generally speaking the season was one of 
the best experienced for many years. The cool weather which prevailed 
during the latter part of the spring and early summer months proved an 
advantage, as it prolonged ripening, an important factor, considering the 
limited supply of moisture in the soil. 


Rainfall Registrations, 1931-32. 








4 

1 

i 

i* 


P3 







Eurongilly. 

c3 

§ 

I 

1 

4 

o 

I 

P3 

•3 

£ 

CD 

CD 

P 

£ 

Fh 

CD 

CD 

a 

a 

M 

5 

V 

1 

$ 

*E 

Thuddimgr 

! db 
§ 

I s 

CD 

t 

3 

1 

Ounningar. 

p 

£ 

CO 

<D 

d 

g 

S t 
£ 

I 


■a 


1931. 

March 

April 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August 
September .. 
October 
November .. 
December .. 

1932. 
January 
February 
March 

Total on 
Fallow .. 

1932. 

April 
May ... 

June ... 

July ... 
August 
September . 
October 
November . 


Rainfall on Fallow. 


pts. 

pts. 

pts. 

pts. 

pts. 

pts. 

355 

pts. 

pts. 

pts. 

pts. 

pts. 

pts. 

pts. 

pts. 

pts. 

pts*. 






334 








... 

... 







644 
















640 


... 

... 




600 




112 


88 

74 


189 



199 




90 



;;; 

90 


91 

111 

86 

104 

132 

134 

54 

127 



223 

42' 



285 


100 

93 

165 

112 

141 

111 

135 

96 

187 

71 

210 

79 



49 

55 

54 

59 

34 

16 

90 

53 

71 

65 

13 

53 

67 

26 



201 

150 

68 

179 

163 

173 

180 

168 

151 

112 

246 

118 

202 

91 

... 


13 

33 

10 


16 

53 

163 

230 

216 

223 

128 

127 


51 





3 


9 

57 







22 




43 

75 

47 

82 

101 


*5 

46 

66 

35 

70 

146 

182 

35 



461 

359 

302 

197 

333 

214 

260 

268 

197 

238 

269 

298 

380 

318 



1,254 

672 

763 

1 795 

907 

2,891 

972 

1,010 

1,089 i 

896 

913 

813 

1,976 

i 

; 642 

1 ... 






Rail 

rtfall on the ( 

howirii 

t Crop 

S 







298 

275 

287 

254 

260 

310 

464 

344 

306 

199 

226 

260 

242 

319 

402 

262: 

71 

64 

54 

46 

54 

141 

48 

103 

77 

71 

52 

45 

68 

90 

90 

36 

19S 

197 

196 

77 

242 

120 

162 

110 

171 

134 

213 

167 

285 

53 

201 

213 

154 

167 

141 

94 

186 

194 

201 

167 

173 

134 

158 

228 

179 

162 

273 

177 

262 

244 

321 

222 

264 

252 

164 

152 

172 

04 

213 

242 

282 

194 

299 

227 

107 

84 

137 

144 

108 

132 

136 

141 

108 

225 

87 

184 

206 

107 

102 

[ 85 

105 

100 

134 

36 

134 

74 

17 

46 

; 30 

107 

13 

40 

53 

24 

10 

i 48 

216 

138 

79 

41 

166 

109 

165 

184 

314 

292 

294 

332 

115 

! 92 

216 i 

218. 

1,411 

1,269 i 

1,349 

1 914 

1,474 

1,332^ 

1,357 |1,247 

[1,351 

11,226 

1,256 

1,49S 

1,430 

ll,041 1 

|l,593 

11,260. 


Will Bobin Replace Waratah? 

The grain harvested at all centres was of good to excellent quality, except 
for slight bleaching due to showers received on plots where stripping had 
been delayed. 

Bobin materially enhanced its reputation by showing a vastly increased 
yield over Waratah at practically all centres. Possibly the season may 
have been well suited to this variety, but even allowing for that factor there 
is a strong possibility that it will replace Waratah, particularly in the dryer 
parts of the district. In the better favoured districts it displayed a weakness 
in the straw. 


* The trials in this district were conducted by Mr. L. Judd, Manager, Temora Experi¬ 
ment, and District Instructor, whose report is summarised under the above heading. 
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Ford yielded well up to expectations in most centres, but in some cases 
the yield suffered through inability to recover all the grain with a 
harvester where the crop had lodged badly. Its weak straw is a decided 
disadvantage, but it has the ability to comb out nicely at harvest. This 
variety demands further trial at all centres and gives promise of greater 
popularity in the near future. 

Dundee gave excellent yields at most centres and for a new introduction 
has attained marked popularity. With its many good qualities it promises 
to fill an important position among mid-season varieties. It is certainly 
deserving of trial right throughout the district, as it undoubtedly possesses 
marked adaptability to both climatic and soil conditions. 

The season again proved unsatisfactory for Nabawa and right throughout 
the district its performance was disappointing. A warning is issued against 
premature discarding of this variety on its poor showing this year. There 
is a strong tendency to discard this variety in a number of centres, but hasty 
action will quite possibly be followed by regrets, particularly should a season 
of meagre rainfall follow, when drought-resistant varieties will prove a 
valuable standby. 

Free Gallipoli again gave good average yields throughout the district. 
It is a variety which should be sown on land, in good heart and where an oat 
rotation and good fallow are practised with a view of combating disease. 
The liability of this variety to flag smut is unfortunate in view of its drought 
resistance, strong straw and ability to hold its grain. 

Baringa yielded well at all centres, but the difficulty of thrashing it will 
militate against extensive cultivation. 

Yandilla King, generally speaking, did not yield as well as usual. The 
dry spell experienced in the spring caught this variety at a critical stage, 
which undoubtedly materially affected its yielding abilities. 

Yields in the Wheat Fertiliser Trials. 


Fertiliser 
per acre, i 

Enrongiliy 
(Brabbin Bros.). 

dS* 

8 

<u . 

|B 

Dirnaseer 
(D, Adamson). 

Marrar 

(J. W. Stevenson). 

i 

<» 

So 

§ 

o • 

2d? 

S3 j; 

Reefton 
(H. Nixon). 

■sj 

SI 

P CO 

|w 

1 

1°- 

(Sb 

15 ! 
g ; 

! 

iw 

Muttama 
(H. Rumble). 

% 

H 

a* 

in 

§m 

1121b. ... 

bus. lb. 
11 10 j 

bus. lb. 
32 16 

bus. 3b. 
44 29 

bns. 3b. 
30 0 

bus. lb. 
29 3 

bus. lb. 
24 25 

bus. lb. 
36 1 

bus. lb. 
29 19 

bus. lb. 1 
38 7 

bus. lb. 
18 40 

bus. lb. 
26 11 

841b. ... 

15 7 

33 55 

| 44 6 

30 6 

29 20 

24 15 

30 10 

26 24 

36 26 1 

17 54 

29 58 

561b. ... 

16 28 

30 10 

40 6 

29 28 

28 30 

23 20 

27 7 

25 29 

33 5 

16 43 ' 

29 6 


v * v v± trr i-l “‘W '■'wwuuvwu au wwuug uy mi. xj. oargeno, uae yieias oemg: ou id. supeipnos- 
pliafce, 43 bus. 50 lb.; 40 lb. superphosphate, 46 bus. 28 lb.; no manure, 43 bus. 39 lb. Yandilla Xing 
was used at all centres except Young (T. C. West) and Galong, where Waratah was sown. 


Wheat Diseases. 

Rust made its appearance at Young, Burrowa, Harden, Galong and Kings- 
vale, but fortunately windy and cold weather together with a total absence 
of humid conditions prevented heavy losses. It is interesting to note that 
Canimbla showed rather more severe infection'than even Y andilla King. 
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The Harvest Over, Ploughing Time Will Soon be Round Again, 
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OoxtubaIi Detai l s and Yields of Wheat Variety Trials, Temora District, 1932-33. 


District . 

Euron- 

gilly. 

Mariana. 

Junee. 

Birnaseer. 

Marrar. 

Experimenter ... 

Brabbin 

Bros. 

E. Edwards. 

| 

H. West, j 

D. Adam¬ 
son. 

J. W. 
Stevenson. 


Nature of soil 
Ploughing 

Cultivation 


Bate of sowing .. 

S«4 per acre .. 

Superphosphate 
per acre. 

After treatment .. 
Bemarks ... 


Varieties. 

Late and Mid- 
season. 

Tanemia King 
(Standard). 
Marshall’s No. 3 
Duchess 
®ep?y ... 
Canimbla 
Bord ... 

Free Gallipoli .. 
Bena ... 
Bredbo 
Penny ... 
Nabawa 
Dundee 
Bajah ... 

Banee ... 
Baringa ! 
Union ... 

Early Maiurm— 
Waratah 
(Standard). 
Bobiu ... 

Dari 


Bannock. Beefton. raunawah. 


A. G. 

Lange. 


Bed loam 

Mould- 
board 4 i 
inches 
July. 

Disc-culti¬ 
vated 
Febru¬ 
ary, 
spring- 
toothed 
March 
and 
April, 
sown 
with 
drill. 


8 April & 
28 May. 
60 lb. 

841b. 

Nil. 

Yield 
affected 
by Hack 
oats. 


bus. lb. 
15 7 


7 42 
21 40 
18 35 


18 20 
20 8 
18 17 


27 52 

10 58 
13 14 


Bed loam 

Mould- 
board 4L| 
inches 
October. 

Harrowed 

end 

October, 

spring¬ 

toothed 

Novem¬ 

ber, 

harrow¬ 
ed Jan¬ 
uary, 
spring- 
toothed 
April, 
harrow¬ 
ed 

April, 
sown 
with disc! 
drill. 


9, & 30 16 & 30 


Bed and 
grey loam. I 
Mould- 
board 4| 
inches 
May. 

Harrowed 
June, 
disced 
October 
and Feb-! 
ruary, 
harrow¬ 
ed 

March, 

sown 

with 

combine. 


Heavy red! Granite 
loam. | loam. 


Disced 

March. 


April. 
60 lb. 

841b. 

Nil. 

Crop fed- 
back. 


Harrowed 
Septem- : 
ber, j 
spring- ! 
toothed I 
Novem- j 
ber, ! 
harrow- ; 
ed 

April, i 
sown I 
with ; 
combine. 


Mould- 
board l 
inches 
July. 

Spring¬ 

toothed 

Novem¬ 

ber, 

harrow¬ 

ed 

March, 

spring- 

toothed 

April, 

sown 

with 

combine. 


Bed loam 

Mould- 
board 4| 
to 44- 
inches 
July. 

Spring¬ 

toothed 

March, 

and 

April, 

sown 

with 

drill. 


bus. lb. 


30 45 
23 1 

23 40 


April. 

60 lb. 

84 lb. 

Nil. 

Surface 
crusted 
due to 
heavy 
rain. 


bus. lb. 
33 55 


22 5 

25 32 

26 4 


26 


32 


33 50 
32 48 
31 58 


34 46 
36 10 


28 11 
32 6 


35 47 
45 45 


26 April <& 
30 May. 
70 lb. 

i 15 April <& 
9 May. 
63 lb. 

22 April 

60 lb. 

84 lb. 

1 84 lb. 

56 lb. 

Nil. 

Harrowed 

Nil. 

Nabawa 
and Fore 
lodged 
badly, 
Penny 
shed 
badly 
and 

Dundee, 

Bobin 

and 

Waratah 

slightly. 

, Ford, 
Waratah 
I Nabawa 
and 
Bobin 
lodged. 

Waratah 

and. 

Bobin 

lodged, 

Yandilla 

King 

shed. 

bus. Ib. 
44 6 

bus. lb. 
30 6 

bus. lb. 
28 30 

-K • i 

© : : 

33 32 

28 50 

44 1 

43 24 

25 29 ! 
33 57 I 
28 21 


32 31 

34 24 

45 38 

24 41 

35 21 

26 57 

26 59 


37 38 

28 1 

26 41 

33 39 

28 13 

31 4 

39 46 

37 32 

34 2 


H. Nixon, j H. 

I Smi,tliers. 


Heavy 
clay loam. 
Mould- 
board 4 
inches 
August. 

Spring- 
toothed 
Septem¬ 
ber and 
Febru¬ 
ary, 
March 
and 
April, 
sown 
with 

combine. 


18 May 
65 lb. 
561b. 
Nil. 


Heavy red: 

loam. 
Mould- 
board 4 
inches 
Aug’usf. 

Harrowed 

October, 

sunder 

cut 

Febru¬ 

ary, 

scarified 

March 

and 

April, 

harrow¬ 

ed 

April, 

sown 

with 

combine. 


26 April &. 
28 May. 
65 lb. 

84 lb. 

Nil. 

Ford and 
Duchess, 
slightly 
frosted. 


bra. lb, 
23 20 


bus. lb. 
30 10 



30 44 


.j 

22 21 

34 55 

25 7 

36 1 


32 46. 

21 40 

27 50' 

25 24 

38 37 

22 13 

34 7 

21 40 

27 21 

25 54 

29 36 


32 42 
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Cultural Details and Yields of Wheat Variety Trials, Temora District, 

1932-33— continued. 


District ... 

Experimenter 

Young. 

T. 0. 
West. 

Thud- 

dungra. 

C. 

Ballard. 

Young. 

It. H. 
Thackeray. 

Kingsvale. 

G. Cod- 
dington. 

Muttama. 

3Et. Rumble. 

i 

Galong. 

L, Sargent. 

Cunnin- 

gar. 

B. J. 

Stocks. 

Nature of soil 

Heavy clay 
loam. 

Basaltic 

loam. 

Bight loam . 

Light loam.! 

Light loam. 

Red and 
grey loam. 

Light red 
loam. 

Ploughing 

Mouldboard 

Mouldboard 

Mouldboard 

Mouldboard: 

Mouldboard 

Mouldboard 

Mouldboard 

3 inches 

4 inches 

4$ inches 

4 inches , 

inches 

5 inches 

5 inches 


August. 

July. 

August. 

Septem- , 
ber. ! 

March. 

August. 

June. 

Cultivation 

Spring- 

Harrowed 

Harrowed 

Spring- 

Harrowed 

Spring- 

Scarified 

toothed 

Septem- 

October, 

toothed 

March, 

toothed 

Septem- 

_ 

February 

ber, 

sprmg- 

February, 

sown 

March, 

ber and 


and 

spring- 

toothed 

and mid- 

with com- 

disced 

No vena- 


April, 
sown with 
combine. 

toothed 
September, 
harrowed 
November, 
spring¬ 
toothed 
March, 
sown with 
combine. 

November, 

harrowed 

December, 

scarified 

January, 

sown with 

combine. 

April, | 

sown With: 
combine. ] 

! 

bine. 

April, 
spring¬ 
toothed 
May, sown 
with com¬ 
bine. 

ber, and 

before 

sowing. 

Date of sowing ... 

28 April & 
17 May. 

29 April <& 

28 May. 

2 May ... 

29 April ... 

14 & 15 
April. 

10 & 11 

May. 

5 & 6 May 

-Seed per acre 

60 lb. 

60 lb. 

65 lb. 

651b. 

70 lb. 

60 lb. 

651b. 

Superphosphate 

56 lb. 

84 lb. 

84 lb. 

84 lb. 

84 lb. 

56 lb. 

561b. 

per acre. 




Nil. 


Nil. 


.After treatment ... 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Remarks. 


Ford and 
Nabawa 
lodged. 


Fed off. 
Heads of 
Marshall’s 
No. 3 and 
Yandilla ! 
King 

broken off. 

Fed off ... 

Aussie and 
Waratah 
lodged 
badly. 


Varieties. 





1 



$&te and Mid- 
season — 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb* 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

Yandilla King 

25 15 

39 36 

36 26 

21 0 

17 54 


29 6 

(Standard). 







27 16 

Marshall’s No. 


36 6 


26 20 

19 17 


Duchess- ' 

25 35 







Sepoy ... 






29 31 

Canimbla 



33 20 

33 10 

19 35 


Ford 

30 0 

35 6 

36 52 

28 10 

22 17 

49 42 

32 10 

Free Gallipoli 

28 22 

40 40 

36 42 

30 58 


45 35 

23 46 

Bena ... 



35 51 


19 19 



Bredbo ... 




31 18 


45 16 


Penny ... 







22 18 

Nab&wa 

23 46 

36 10 



17 1 


Dundee 

30 37 

43 23 

38 4 

38 1 

17 7 


24 30 

Rajah ... 






48 15 


Ranee ... 






41 2 


Baringa 

31 13 







Union ... 








Early Maiurers— 



| 





Waratah 

(Standard). 

25 29 

40 0 

j 36 53 

27 30 

19 12 

43 50 

22 3 

Bobin ... 

> 28 40 

44 30 

41 21 

32 37 


50 0 

26 35 

Duri .. 

. 25 47 
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Hag smut was in evidence right throughout the plots, but to a less degree 
than last year. Loose smut was present, Bobin showing infection in excess 
of most others. This disease seems to be gaining in severity each year. 

Foot-rot occurred in most centres, being particularly noticeable at Burrow a,. 
This disease also seems to register a yearly increase. 

Belar the Best Dual-purpose Oat, 

Oat varieties were under trial at six centres, and the results are shown in 
detail in the accompanying table. 

Belar can safely be classed as the most popular dual-purpose variety in the 
Teniora district. Its good hay qualities, coupled with its strength of straw 
and grain yielding ability, must secure for it a prominent place in oat cropping. 

Gidgee is a promising early-maturing variety. It cures an excellent sample 
of hay, with a wonderful colour. Its earliness of maturity makes it par¬ 
ticularly suitable for cropping down headlands for hay, where it can be cut, 
matured, and carted well before the grain harvest. It can -well replace 
Mulga right throughout the district as an early-maturing oat. Its increased 
strength of straw alone warrants its cultivation in place of Mulga. 

Algerian, as a grain-producing oat, must still rank as the most popular 
variety for this purpose, particularly around the Junee district, where regular 
supplies are required of this variety in the sheaf for the straw envelope 
factory, Algerian straw holding pride of place for this purpose. 

Cultural Details and Yields of Oat Variety Trials, Temora District, 

1932-33. 


District .j 

Eurongillv. 

Marinna. 

Coolamon. 

Bribbaree. 

Thuddungra. 

Muttama. 

Experimenter ...I 

S. Cooper. 

E. Edwards. 

T. E. Lewis. 

i 

N. Carr. 

D. Watson, 

S. Moore. 

Nature of soil 

Gravelly red 

Light loam... 

Red loam ... 

Red loam ... 

Red loam ... 

Grey loam. 


loam. 




Ploughing ... 

Sundercut 3 

Mouldboard 

Sundercut 31 

Scarified 3& 

Mouldboard 

Mouldboard 

inches, 

4 inches. 

inches, 

to 4 inches, 

4 inches, 

5 inches, 


March, 

September. 

September. 

June. 

August. 

April. 

Cultivation. 

Harrowed 

Harrowed 

Sundercut 

Ploughed 

Scarified 

Harrowed 


April, sown 

October, 

February, 

August, 

November, 

April, sown 


with com- 

spring- 

sown with 

3| to 4 

& April, 

with com- 


bine. 

toothed 

combine. 

inches, 

sown with 

bine: 1 



November, 


scarified 

combine. 




harrowed 


March, 





January, 


sown with 


■ > 



spring- 


combine. 





toothed, 





Date'of sowing 


March. 





25 April. 

25 March. 

23 & 24 

21 & 22 

30 April. 

3rd May. 

Seed per acre ...i 

601b. 


March. 

April. 

| 70 lb. 

65 lb. 

50 lb. 

! 60 lb. 

46 lb. 

% 

*-i 





acre . 

561b. 

56 lb. 

56 lb. 

56 lb. 

! 56 lb. 

56 lb. 

After treatment ... 

HU. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

! Nil. 

Nil. 

Remarks . 

Crops lodged 

Fed back 

Fed back. 

Fed off 

Fed off. 


and shed; 

April and 

All plots 

July. Cape 

i 

Mulga 


Palestine 

June. 

shed 

weed bad. 

| 

down and 


least loss. 


heavily. 

Palestine 


tangled. 





lighter 


* &| 2 V0rteU*s. 

(Standard) 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

seeding, 
bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bns. lb. 

42 0 

35 11 

15 38 

51 10 

48 18 

lHu ::: ::: 

39 14 

28 39 

39 10 

16 1 

44 12 

53 22 

53 14 

[ 

!§dgee . 

38 0 

33 8 

13 6 

37 1 

35 12 

67 1 


37 17 

27 15 

16 24 

32 20 

28 11 

35 24 

■SSSTz ::: 

44''' 25 

33 0 

17 24 , 

33 14 

56 26 

ei 24 

?f Pt ’ 

* Midseason and late maturers. 

t Early maturers. 
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Yields in Oat Fertiliser Trials. 


Superphosphate per acre. 

Eurongilly 
(Beiar Variety). 

Mariana 
(Beiar Variety). 

Cooiamon 
(Mulga Variety). 

Brio Dare® 
(Mulga Variety). 


bus. lb. 

bus. 

lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

661b. ... . 

39 14 

39 10 

16 24 

1 32 20 

84 lb. 

46 30 

40 

0 

11 26 

37 14 

No manure . 

40 11 

43 14 

8 15 

24 27 


Heavy Yields in the Western District (Dubbo Centre).* 

During the 1932 wheat season, farmers co-operated with the Department 
in carrying out wheat and oat trials at Eurimbla, Wellington, Wongarbon, 
Nubingerie, Toongi, Dubbo, Kawsonville (Dubbo), Eumungerie, Balladoran, 
Gilgandra, Armatree, Coonamble, Narr online, Mungeribar, and Wvanga. 

Tine Season* 

Detailed comment on the weather conditions during the wheat season in 
this district are given on page 204 in connection with the wheat crop-growing 
competitions. The rainfall registrations at the various centres where farmers* 
experiment plots were conducted are given in the following table :— 



liamfall on Fallow. 


1931. 

Pfcs. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts, 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

March . 


’** 






1 


626 





April . 






' 

... 



360 





May 




336 






483 





June . 









370 





July . 



... 

128 


... 




124 





August . 




24 


35 

"22 


*34 

16 




*21 

September 

163 

i’ia 

*73 

80 


60 

51 

’Si! 

46 

99 

"50 

*60 


97 

October. 

60 

72 

47 

52 


38 

32 

27' 

24 

20 

65 

37 


36 

November 

141 

223 

143 

180 


127 

143 

132 i 

158 

31 

229 

91 


148 

December. 

400 

387 

347 

556 


289 

248 

304! 

405i 

387 

438 

227 


249 

1932. 





i 



1 







January . 

30 

14 

32 


i 38 

31 

44 


15 

21 

36 

10 

29 

4 

[February. 

60 

168 

165 

ioi 

82 

56 

18 

152 

73 

105 

20 

85 

54 

87 

March . 

537 

425 

367 

457 

; 360 

279 

257 

228| 

254 

264 

303 

321 

315 

251 

Total on Fallow ... 

1,381 

1,401 

1,174 

j 1,914 

j 480 

915 

815 

884!~ 

1,009 

2,906 

1,141 

! 831 

398 

843 


. Rainfall on Growing Crop. 

m 2 . 


April . 

227 

175 

241 

138 

220 

209 

118 

99 

126 

97 

111 

106 

152 

152 

May . 

17 

30 

26 

20 

20 

30 

28 

35 

46 

41 

36 

25 

31 

' 18 

June . 

123 

81 

S3 

64 

80 

106 

80 

43 

69 

79 

72 

75 

91 

82 

July . 

180 

110 

101 

87 

75 

95 

64 

78 

136 

114 

215 

95 

87 

92 

August ... ... 

192 

157 

99 

99 

110 

96 

44 

76 

103 

85 

80 

175 

122 

117 

September 

293 

408 

237 

267 

391 

498 

482 

449; 

339 

314 

210 

349 

391 

374 

October ... 

132 

44' 

39 

43! 

25 

31 

33 

17, 

101 

82 

52 

29 

47 

160 

Total on Crop 

1,164 

1,005 

826j 

718 

921 

1,065 

849 

797 

920 

812 

776 

854 

921 

995 


* The particulars under this heading are from the report of Mr. B. M. Arthur, Senior 
Agricultural Instructor for the district, who conducted the trials. 
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As the result of substantial rainfall, ranging from 2-§ to 5 inches, recorded 
generally over the whole district in September, nearly all crops recovered 
remarkably, and filled out well, and some of the highest yields ever recorded 
in experiment plots in this section of the western district in both wheat and 
oats were harvested. With one or two exceptions, the general average of 
all variety plots was exceptionally good, when the crops were sown on well- 
prepared seed-beds. 

Yields of Over 5® Bushels Per Acre* 

Varieties which showed out prominently in these trials were Nabawa, 
Ford, Dundee, Rajah, Bobin, Raringa, Burrill and Gullen. Fifty-three 
individual plots of all varieties exceeded 30 bushels per acre, thirteen were 
over 40 bushels, and two over 50 bushels per acre. 

Nabcuva , used as a standard variety in all trials topped the yields at five 
centres, and was well represented at the others. It is undoubtedly the 
most popular variety now grown, and deservedly so on account, of its known 
resistance to dry weather conditions, flag smut, and rust. Its only faults 
are weakness of straw, and a tendency to bleach readily. 

Ford also did remarkably well in all trials, and will next season rival 
Nabawa in popularity, as plentiful supplies of seed are now available. It 
is a South Australian tall-strawed, white-eared, variety of mid-season to 
late maturing habits, resistant to rust, and reasonably so to flag smut. On 
account of its tallness of straw, it tended to lodge at times, but the straw 
is tough and combs up well, presenting no difficulties in harvesting. 

Dundee is a midseason variety of high yielding capabilities, resistant to 
flag smut, but liable to rust. It has straw of medium length and strength, 
prolific brown ears, grain of good appearance and quality, and is likely to 
become popular when seed is available. 

Rajah , a Victorian midseason crossbred, has undoubted high yielding 
characteristics if conditions are suitable for its optimum growth. It resists 
both rust and flag smut reasonably well, and has a white, square prolific ear, 
and rather tall straw. 

Bobin again demonstrated its exceptional drought resistance, and high 
yielding qualities provided stem rust does not appear. It is very liable to 
rust, and that is undoubtedly the chief objection to this variety. Flag smut 
is resisted moderately well, 

Baringa , an early maturing variety of good appearance, showed its capacity 
for yielding. It has the reputation of being tough to strip, but so far that 
disadvantage is not bom out by experience in this part of the West. 

Bur nil is a late maturing, tall-strawed, white-eared variety of attractive 
appearance, which appears to be of distinct promise. 

Gullen is a very early-maturing, brown-eared variety with attractive 
grain, and good yielding capabilities. 

Other varieties to yield well were Aussie, Bald Early, Bena, Free Gallipoli, 
Greeley, Penny, Riverina, Turvey and Waratah. 
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Geeralying also gave good results, but showed a distinct tendency to shell', 
badly at all centres, which habit has not been noticed previously in this, 
variety, and it may be that it is only a seasonal occurrence. 

Varieties which yielded disappointingly this season were Baroota Wonder,.. 
Bar wane' 3 Oarinda, Sepoy and Currawa. After two or three year’s trial,, 
some of these varieties will now be discontinued in these tests. 

The yields of the varieties at all centres are given in the table on pages 178 and 
179. In addition to those shown in the table the following varieties were tried 
at Coonamble on the farm of Mr. H. A. White, the yields being as shown ;—■ 
Variety. Yield. 



bus, lb. 

Early Bird (sown 30th May) . 

19 30 

Clarendon (sown 4th June) . 

16 45 

Florence (sown 26th May) . 

16 0 

Geeralying (sown 28th May) . 

21 45 


Fertiliser Trials with Wheat. 

As has been the practice for some years past a wheat manorial trial was 
conducted at each centre with the standard variety (Nabawa), unmanured 
plots being compared with the manured plots of Nabawa, which received 
applications of from 50 lb. to 64 lb.—the majority 56 lb.—at the various 
centres. The objective was to demonstrate the advantage of superphosphate 
in the obtaining of increased yields, rather than to try and ascertain the 
best quantities to use for different types of soils, and localities. The results, 
showed substantial increases of from 1 to 11 bushels at most centres; at 
two centres seasonal influences were probably responsible for negative results. 


Results of Fertiliser T rials (va riety Nabawa). 


Super¬ 
phosphate 
Per Acre. 

Eurimbla. 

Wellington. 

Wongarbon. 

*8 

<v 

J 

I 

*5b 

g 

8 

B 

i 

> 

3 

w 

■Srt 

i 

8* 

P 

03 

V 

§b 

| 

Balladoran. 1 

Gilgandra. 

Armatree. 

1 

1 

i 

Mnngeribar. | 

& 

3 

r 

4^ 

>*<33 

© xj 
u p£ 

opaS 

Irijj 

<§ ts 
£ ® 

su 

1-iJ 

las 

cSe 


b. lb. 

b. lb. 

b. lb. 

b. lb. 

1 b. lb. 

1 b. lb. 

b. lb. 

b. lb. 

bib. 

b. lb. 

b. lb. 

b. lb. 

b. lb. 

b. lb. 

b. lb. 

b. lb.. 

501b. 


21 32 






21 56 

... 





... 



5© lb. 



88 39 


jl3* 16 

27*’*7 

51*54 


30 47141 7 

36 48 28 0 

32 S 


23* 0 


601b. 




32’‘ire 





... 





21*30 


38*15 

©41b. 

28 18 








... 





1 ... 



Unmanured 

17 11 

19 28 

35 18 

29**45 

12*46 

21* 6 

41* 7 

20**31 

26 7 31 0 

30 50123 4 

34 10 

16 3 

18*59 

32 12 

Increase ... 

11 7 

2 4 

3 26 

2 30 

I 0 30 

6 1 

10 47 

1 24 

4 40 10 7 

5 58 



5 27 

4 1 

i a 

Decrease ... 









... 

... 


0 4 

2 2 



! **' 


Nom—At Narronline and Mungeribar the manured plots of Nabawa were apparently too forward in 
growth to receive the same benefit from the September rains as the unmanured plots, consequently 
slight negative results were obtained: observations during August showed much greater development 
and growth in the fertilised sections. This factor also applied in less degree at Wellington, Toongi* 
and Eumungerie. 

Rate-of-seeding Trials with Wheat 

Four farmers co-operated in conducting rate-of-seeding trials this season, 
with quantities varying from 25 lb. to 70 lb. per acre. 

Yields obtained were variable, though, generally speaking, 50 to 601b. seed,, 
depending on the time of sowing and the variety, appeared to give best 


Gullen Wheat. 
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Cultural Details and Yields of Wheat Variety Trials, Western District 

(Dubbo Centre).___ 


District- . 

Euximbla. ! WellingtonJ 

Wongar- 

Nubin- 

Toongi. 

Dubbo. 

Dubbo. 

Eumun- 

i 


bon. 

gerie. 




gerie. 

Experimenter ...j 

J. D. j 

Quirk and 

N. H. 

P. J. 

A. J. 

H. J. 

G. R. lee. 

J. Griffith. 

Bexney. | 

Everett. 

Hubbard. 

Baker. 

Harper. 

Harvey. 



Nature of soil ... 

Chocolate 

Bed clay 

Chocolate 

Chocolate 

Sandy red 

Medium 

Medium 

Chocolate 

clay 

loam. 

basalt 

basalt 

to clay 

red clay 

reel day 

crumbly 


loam. 


clay 

clay 

loam. 

loam. 

loam. 

day 


lime- 


loam. 

loam. 




loam. 

Houghing 

stone. 

Disced 

Mould- 

Disced 

Scarified 

Disced 

Disced 

Disc sun- 

Disced 

Septem- 

board 

August, 

24 - ins. 

Decern- 

July- 

dercut 

August, 


ber. 

late 

August, 

turning 

under 

May. 

ber. 

August. 

2 in. July 

U in. 



large 

crop 

green¬ 

stuff. 







Cultivation 

Harrowed 

Harrowed 

Disc eul- 

Mould- 

Harrowed 

Scarified 

Disc 

Spring- 

March, 

mid- 

tivated 

board 

Febru- 

October, 

ploughed 

toothed 


scarified 

Febru- 

January, 

ploughed 

ary, 

again 

August 

Decern- 


early 

ary, 

scarified 

spring- 

4 inches 

harrowed 

Decern- 

34 - inches, 

ber, 


April, 

toothed 

August, 

March, 

ber, 

spring- 

again 


and liar- 

early 

early 

scarified 

spring- 

spring- 

toothed 

early 


rowed. 

April. 

April. 

Febru- 

toothed 

toothed 

early 

Febru- 



ary. 

late 

with 

Decern- 

ary, early 





harrowed 

March. 

harrows 

ber and 

April, 





late 


late Feb- 

early 

harrowed 





March. 


ruary, 

April. 

late 







again 

late 

March. 


April. 


Sown with 

Combine. 

Combine. 

Combine. 

Eigid-tine 

Combine, 

Combine. 

Combine. 

Disc drill. 





combine. 





Date of sowing ... 

12 & 13 

11 & 12 

15 & 16 

30 April, 

20 & 21 

22 & 23 

23 & 24 

28 & 29 


April. 

April. 

April. 

1 May. 

April. 

April. 

April. 

April. 

Seed per acre 
Superphosphate 

55 lb. 

64 lb. 

50 lb. 

501b. 

55 lb. 

60 lb. 

50 lb. 

50-55 lb. 

45-52 lb. 

50-55 lb. 

per acre 

56 lb. 

60 lb. 

56 lb. 

56 lb. 

56 lb. 

50 Jb. 

After treatment... 

Harrowed 

Harrowed 

Cross 

i Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Cross 


after 

after 

harrowed. 





harrowed 


sowing. 

sowing. 






after 

Remarks. 

Wild oats 

Ground 

Currawa 

: Variegated 

| Aussie, 

! Fed off in 

Ground 

sowing. 

Germina¬ 


very 

set after! 

lodged. 

, thistles 

i Dundee, 

, late May, 

crusty 

tion 


promi¬ 

heavy 

and oats 

j and 

which 

and un¬ 

affected 


nent in 

rain in 


! numer- 

j Nabawa 1 

did not 

even in 

by mice, 


some 

April, 


! ous. 

affected j 

Improve 

patches. 

birds, 


plots. 

causing 


Geeraly- 

by frosts.! 

prospects 

couch 


reducing 

plants to 


ing and, 

owing to 


patches. 


yields. 

spindle 


Gullen 


dry 


etc. 



and re¬ 
turn light 
yields. 


shelled. 

; 

winter. 



Varieties. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

i bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus, lb. 

Aussie . 




34 21 

9 23 



Raid Early 

Baringa. 

Baroota Wonder... 


18**21 


! 33 59 

29* *40 


22* *59 

25 12 

17 8 



Barwang. 

Bena . 


19 7 


18 25 

36*” 7 




Robin . 

... 

18**16 

41 *40 

1 38 17 


23*” 0 

42 28 

29**24 

Bredbo ... 

Burrill . 

34*“ 7 

18 8 

34* *30 






Cadia 

Caxinda ... ... 

Currawa ... , ... 

22*'*57 

14* *41 

! •** 

20 59 





26* " 3 

Dundee ... ' ... 

4(f * 0 

17*‘*41 

42 45 

1 ■ 32 26 

9 20 

17 * 45 


30 ”*34 

lord ' 

Free Gallipoli ... 

33 -45 

23 46 

39 29 
37 50 

j 32 36 

22 38 

27 12 


28 14 

Geeralying 

Gresley ... ... 



31 31 


18**17 

32 39 
39 26 

21*"*18 


Gullen ... 

! 33“ *54 



■ 36 48 


24*'*29 


Nabawa ... 

, 28 18 

21‘**32 

38* **39 

j 32 15 

13 16 

27 7 

51**54 

21**55 

Penny * ... 

. 41 18 



! 



< Rajah ... 
-Sepoy 

! 19**39 

17**52 


1 : *" . 

I . ■ 



27 *19 

Trntv ... 
WzTtiuh ... 

■; 34 " *31 



| 20* 17 

i 

***, ■ 


43**22 
43 46 
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Cultural Details and Yields of Wheat Variety Trials, Western District 
(Dubbo Centre)— continued. 


District 


Balladoran. 

Gilgandra. 

Armatree. 

Narromine. 

Mungeribar. 

Wyanga. 

Coo wamble. 

Experimenter... 


J. Parslow. 

W. G. Law. 

J . S. Hodg- 

Evan Jones. 

J. May- 

S. C. Taylor. 

H. A. White. 




son. 


nard. 


Nature of soil... 


Variable 

Heavy 

Medium 

Sandy red 

Red clay 

Medium 

Medium 



sandy to 

black 

red loam. 

loam. 

loam. 

red loam. 

red loam. 



clay loam. 

clay loam, 
self 

mulching. 

Sundercut 






Ploughing 


Mould- 

Scarified 

Disced 4 

Disced 

Mould- 

Disc sun- 


board 3£- 

mid- 

34 inches 

inches 

December. 

board, 

dercut. 



inches, 

February, 

late 

Septem- 


July. 

Decern- 



early 

August. 

1931. 

August. 

Spring- 

her. 


her. 


Cultivation ... 


Spring- 

Mould- 

Scarified 

Harrowed 

Spring- 

Spring- 



toothed 

board 

toothed 

mid- 

early 

toothed 

toothed 



early 

ploughed 

October, 

March, 

February, 

mid- 

March. 



December, 

mid- 

disced 

mid- 

again mid- 

December, 



scarified 

August, 

late Dee- 

Aprii, 

March, 

spring- 

harrowed 




April. 

34 inches, 

ember, 

late April, 

late 




scarified 

spring- 

early May. 

4oothed 

March. 





mid- 

toothed 

late 






Septem¬ 
ber, again 

early 

April, 


March. 






January, 

again late 








harrowed 

April, 








late 

harrowed 








March, 

scarified 

4 May. 








late April, 
harrowed 









2 May. 






Sown with 


Disc drill. 

Hoe drill. 

Hoe drill. 

Combine. 

Combine. 

Combine. 

Combine. 

Date of sowing 


2 & 3 May. 

3 & 4 May. 

5 & 6 May. 

9 & 10 May 

12 & 13 May 

15 April. 

14 & 15 

Seed per acre... 







April and 
2 & 3 May. 


per 

50-55 lb. 

56 lb. 

50 lb. 

56 lb. 

50 lb. 

56 lb. 

50-58 lb. 

50-60 lb. 

50 lb. 

451b. 

Superphosphate 

acre. 


56 lb. 

56 lb. 

601b. 

Nil. 

After treatment 

... 

Nil. ! 

! Nil. 

Cross 

Nil. 

Cross 

Nil. 

Nil. 



! 


harrowed. 


harrowed. 



Remarks 


Frost 

Sown dry 


j Soil some¬ 

Mice and 

Gullen 




damage. 

on hard 


what too 

turkeys 

frosted. 





crust, 


loose. 

did some i 

All plots 





I drills left 



damage. 

affected 





1 open, 



by dry 





moisture 
in plenty 
under¬ 
neath; 
somewhat 
uneven 


' 


weather. 

1 




germina¬ 

tion. 






Varieties . 


bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. Ib. 

Bald Early ... 



37 10 

29 40 



. 

26 34 

Baringa 

Baroota Wonder 
Barwang 



30 5 

...... 

32 26 

. 

20 8 


20 44 


Bobin. 


28 16 

30 50 


24 33 

27 44 

120 12 

24 36 

Dundee 


27 47 

40 5 

31 38 

21 44 


22 0 

25 53 

Duri . 




27 54 




Ford . 

Free Gallipoli 


23 46 

47 34 

34 2 

24 2 

33 29 j 
. 

24 54 

30 22 

Geeralying ... 
Gluyas Early... 
Gullen. 


26 23 

25 35 


25 56 

21 52 

27 55 


21 45 


27 2 




32 40 

14 43 

29 22 

Hard Federation 
Nabawa 


30 47 

41 7 

36 48 

23 4 

34 10 

21 30 

26 44 

31 45 

Rajah ... 

Ranee. 

Riverina 


28 44 

55 49 

...... 



30 5 

33 8 

...... 


Waratah 



. 


18 56 
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Jesuits. Light seedings allow for better stooling proclivities, but generally 
do not make up for the density of medium seedings. Heavy seedings fre¬ 
quently demonstrate that lack of soil moisture causes a tendency for plants 
to hay off and tip. 


Yields in Rate of Seeding Trials with Wheat. 


Seed per acre. 

Dubbo. 

H. X Harvey. 

Wellington. 
Quirk and Everett. 

Gilgandra. 

W. G. Law. 

Coonamble. 

H. A. White. 


Area. 

Yield. 

Area. 

Yield. 

Area. 

Yield. 

Area. 

Yield. 

25 lb. 

acres. 

bus. lb. 

acres. 

bus. lb. 

acres. 

bus. lb. 

acres. 

bus. lb. 
19 26 

35 lb. 

... 

... 

3-99 

25 8 

13-56 

23 19 

... 


401b.. 

747 

28 27 

... 

... 

... 

... 



45 lb. . 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 


22 21 

50 lb. 

1315 

27 9 

5-92 

20 23 

32*34 

23 25 


... 

'60 lb. . 

13-53 

29 57 

• • • 

... 

... 




651b. 



*«• ! 


18*18 

22*41 



70 lb. 



4*39 

17* 28 


... 

... 

... 


"note.— Bobin wheat was used at Dubbo and G-ilgandra; Sepoy at Wellington, and Firbank at Coonamble. 


Diseases in the Crops* 

Stem rust was again in evidence this season, but fortunately developed too 
late to do much damage. However, a considerable quantity of second 
growth in most seasonable crops, and all late sown crops of susceptible 
varieties were soon hayed off, and the grain pinched as a result of a rapid 
spread of rust following rains early in November. 

Flag smut took its usual toll of susceptible varieties, but the losses are not 
generally so severe now-a-davs owing to the greater use of more or less 
resistant varieties such as Nabawa, Ford, Biverina, etc. 

T a fa-all and foot-rot did considerable damage in the eastern portion of the 
district around Wellington, Cumnock, Yeoval, etc. These diseases axe 
•always to be found there, but were worse this season than usual. Climatic 
’conditions, and perhaps types of soils appear to favour their presence in 
those parts, whereas the drier Western Plains are not materially affected. 

Loose smut was much more prevalent than usual, and caused noticeable 
losses in some crops. 

Frost damage was not extensive this year as was the case last season, 
though a new type of damage by frost was noticed for the first time. Many 
well developed ears on stunted stems were frequently noticed, and closer 
inspection disclosed a bluish-black discolouration above the top node; on 
peeling off the stem wrapping, the stem itself was found to be cracked both 
' horizontally, and vertically with further marked rotting of straw and dis¬ 
colouration. 

Oat Variety Trials. 

Oats for grain were tested out at thirteen centres, Algerian being included 
in all trials as a standard for comparison. This oat is perhaps the best grain 
/° r hay variety, provided conditions are suitable for its growth, as was the 
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case this season when timely rains during September mostly caught it in the 
right stage to receive optimum benefit, and consequently it topped the yield 
at seven centres. Frequently, however, with the advent of dry spring con¬ 
ditions it receives a severe check owing to its late maturing habit, thereby 

Cultural Details and Yields of Oat Variety Trials, "Western District (Dubbo 

Centre). 


District . 

Eurimbla. 

Wellington. 

Wongarbon. 

Nubingerie. 

Toongi. 

Dubbo. 

Dubbo, 

Experimenter 

J. D. 

Quirk and 

N. H. 

. P. J. 

A. J.. 

H. 3. 

G.R. 


Berney. 

Everett. 

Hubbard. 

Baker. 

Harper. 

Harvey. 

Lee. 

Date of sowing 

12 April. 

12 April. 

16 April. 

1 May. 

21 April. 

23 April. 

24 April. 

Seed per acre 

50-67 lb. 

50 lb. 

50-60 lb. 

50-55 lb. 

50 lb. 

50 lb. 

50 lb. 

Superphosphate per 

64 lb. 

50 lb. 

56 lb. 

60 lb. 

56 lb. 

56 lb. 

56 lb. 

acre. 








After treatment 








Remarks . 





t 

$ 


Varieties . 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

| bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

Algerian . 

36 26 | 

37 39 

62 22 j 

41 27 

31 35 

60 6 

64 29 : 

Belar. 


43 3 

58 34 i 



48 3 


Buddah . 



63 0 

40 30 



34 38 

Gidgee . 

23 23 

37 36 




29 30 


Guyra. 




51 30 




Lachlan . 

! 32 20 




28 35 

...... 

36 10 

Laggan . 

1 

38 7 


48 0 


25 14 

1 . 

Mulga. 




. j 




Palestine . 

I * 


68 14 


27 31 



Sunrise . 


..' 





i 


District . 

Eumungerie. 

Balladoran. 

Gilgandia. 

Armatree, 

Narromine. j 

Mungeribar. 

Experimenter . 

J. Griffith. 

J. Parslow. 

W. G. Law. 

J. S. Hodg- 

Evan Jones, 

J. Maynard. 





son. 



Date of sowing . 

29 April. 

2 May. 

4 May. 

6 May. 

10 May* 

13 May. 

Seed per acre . 

55-60 lb. 

50-55 lb. 

50 lb. 

55 lb. 

45-55 lb. 

50 lb. 

Superphosphate per acre ... 
After treatment . 

50 lb. 

48 lb. 

56 lb. 

56 lb. 

56 lb. 

56 lb. 

Remarks 



. 

. 



Varieties. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

Algerian . 

47 16 

37 17 

67 19 

45 0 ! 

46 25 1 

64 32 

Belar. 


42 3 

82 36 

48 23 


57 9 ' 

Buddah . 

Gidgee . 


34 13 


43 13 


44 32 i 

Guyra,. 

Lachlan 

33 25 

] . 



43 9 

48 20 : 

Laggan ... . 

Mulga 

j| 





. 

59 27 

Palestine 

35 1.2 

i 41 32 

83 13 

42 29 

41 2 

Sunrise ... . 


54 35 



. | 


* Palestine overgrown by wild oats, cut for hay. f Damaged by frosts. t Fed off lightly. 
II Mulga lodged and failed. 


causing haying off, and poorly matured grain. In addition, Algerian is 
bitter as a grazing oat, and not palatable during its early stages of growth, 
and, as a consequence, it is being superseded by other faster-maturing mid- 
season or early types of oats, such as Belar, Guyra, Gidgee, or Mulga, which 
are more palatable in their earlier stages of growth and are more likely to 
mature a hay or grain crop after being fed off. 
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Reference to the yield table will show some exceptionally high yields this 
season,. Out of a total of forty-eight oat plots, thirty-one exceeded 40 bushels 
per acre, nine went over 60 bushels, and two topped the 80-bushel mark. 
These last two yields obtained by Mr. W. G« Law, at Gilgandra, are easily a 
record for this district, and would be hard to excel anywhere in the State. 

The cultural details, etc., were the same as for the wheat plots on the 
respective farms. 

Palestine , a short-strawed, very early maturing variety, again demonstrated 
its, exceptionally Mgh-yxelding capabilities; it is an excellent type of grain 
oaf, though the straw is weak. Some farmers are finding it to be a very useful 
hay oat for farm use on account of the large percentage, of grain to straw, 
also its palatability, 

Belur and Guyra, mid-season varieties, continued to demonstrate their 
suitability and adaptability for all classes of soils, and seasonal conditions, 
as dual-purpose oats. Roth are sweet grazing oats, and are less liable to lodge 
or shell than their faster growing prototypes such as Mulga, Buddah, or 
Sunrise. 


South-Western District Trials.* 

The past season demonstrated in a most striking manner that excellent 
crops can be grown with a low rainfall, provided the falls are opportune. 
The total falls of rain both during the fallowing and the growing periods 
this season were approximately 40 per cent, below those of the previous 
season, yet throughout the far South-west the crops, with few exceptions, 
were as good and in many cases better. 

Because of the extremely heavy rains of April, May and June, 1931, the 
ploughing of the fallows was generaEy delayed and many broke up u cloddy.” 
The balance of the year was dry and little effective work could be done. 
At sowing time fallows, with few exceptions, were not In really good condition 
and moisture content was patchy, particularly in the western section. In 
these areas some plots were rather thin, due to unsatisfactory germination. 

Plots as fax west as Ungarie and Barellan held their own during the 
abnormally dry winter months, but west of these areas after mid-August, 
plots started to go back daily. The excellent rains of late August and 
September coupled with mild weather during October saved the situation 
and converted what seemed almost certain failures into good yielding crops, 
particularly at Burgooney, Weethalle, Euratha and Merriwagga. 

In the eastern portions of the district the plots did not receive a check, 
rain frequently falling just when a dry spell looked like doing damage. 

*Mr, 3X V. Dunlop, Agricultural Instructor, conducted the trials in this district, and 
the information under this heading is from his report. 
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\ 00 % greater killing force 
for Rabbit pest... 


“CALCID” Briquettes 

known the world over for their remarkable lethal 
power both for the destruction of rodent pests and their 
great success for the killing of the tenacious “ Red 
Scale ” pest on citrus trees, are now available in 
quantity, together with the special machine for their 
use in the work of rabbit destruction. 

100% greater gas-strength than Calcium Cyanide 

“ Calcid ” Briquettes are 88.5% pure calcium cyanide, which is 
double the power of the (crude) calcium cyanide powder so 
strongly endorsed by Mr. David G. Stead in his reports as Special 
Rabbit Menace Commissioner to N.S.W. Government. 

Safer to use—No fire risk*—More saving* 

These Briquettes eliminate delays in measuring powder and filling, 
etc., etc., with the attendant loss of material. With the 
“ Calcid ” Briquette the machine is loaded and ready in a 
moment. Very quickly the operator learns to judge to a nicety 
the exact amount of gas for each type of warren. Users are 
agreeably surprised to find what an efficient result is obtainable 
even with a mere shaving from a Briquette will do. 

Send for Booklet with full particulars . 

PRICES: 

‘‘Calcid’* Machine, complete .. .. £9/10/- (f.O.R.) 

“Calcid” Briquettes, per tin of 200 . . 45/- (f.O.R.) 

Order through your Storekeeper , or write direct 



And at 

Melbourne, Brisbane, 
Adelaide, and Perth. 


Houghton & Byrne 

Specialists in Pest 
Destruction 

"2 Bridge Street, Sydney 


■ 
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Ifere’s F!roof 


of Toughness Y 


Letters like this explain 
the toughness that has 
established Perdriau as 
the Tyre for long 
mileage and sheer hard 
work . 


Payies Brothers Motors Limited 

General Motor Enigingeers 


DAVIES MOTORS 


A gnu a for 

Dodge Brothers 

Motor VeHict.es 


3 OXIDE STRKKtt 

BROKEN HILL 


Dunlop Perdriau Rubber Company Ltd 
Broken Hill - N.S.W 


Dear Slrsi 



We feel we would like to express our appreciation of the 
excellent service we.have received from your Perdriau Covers and 
Tubes. 

For some years we have fitted these to our own cars and 
in every instance we have had nothing but good ra&ults and high 
mileages. 

We might also add that one of our clients, on taxi wor&, 
at Broken Hill, did 25,000 miles on an original set of your Covers, 
which is considered by all a very excellent performance 

Assuring you of our best support at all times 


Yours faithfully, 

DAV-IES BROS. MOTORS LTD. 


Managing Director. 


To-day the Perdriau Tyre offers. 
DOUBLE TOUGHNESS! A process 
of super-compressing the rubber in a 
new Double Triangle tread results', 
in a tyre that betters all previous 
performances. This improved 
Perdriau offers a tremendous increase 
in mileage at no increase in price* 
See your local dealer. 

Perdriau 


DOUBLE 


TRIANGLE 
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The rainfall registrations at the different centres are given in the following 
table:— 


Rainfall Registrations. 


Month. 

West j 

Wyalong. 

! 

I 

* 

Tullibigeal. 

Lake 

Cargelligo. 

Kikoira. 

d ' 
’sS 

SJ 1 
© i 
£ ! 


« ce 
18 

GoolgowL J 

Barellan. 

1 

■9 

■s 

«aj 

© 

i, 

88 

s* 

i 

§ 

a 

1931. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts, 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

A i j 

Pts. 

Mj .. 

76 

* 

112 

82 

' 93 

104 

114 

80 

Ill 

73 

95 

11$ 

137 

August ... 

58 

■S3 

34 

0 

1 86 

53 

43 

22 

60 

36 

77 

50 

67 

‘September 

71 

* 

151 

105 

129 

111 

105 

110 

181 

59 

94 

128 

153 

•October. 

30 

* 

20 

24 

35 

38 

65 

60 

71 

77 

67 

29 

37 

November 

131 

• 

178 

120 

140 

118 

121 

137 

123 

280 

134 

313 

169 

.December 

67 

* 

29 

20 

114 

39 

100 

20 

7 

8 

46 

0 

304 

1932. 














-January.. 

4 

8 

0 

0 

0 

12 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

February 

102 

81 

30 

75 

133 

78 

S3 

241 

195 

29 

73 

75 

58 

March . 

141 

109 

146 

131 

111 

84 

94 

210 

150 

138 

102 

181 

228 

Total on fallows 

. " 1 

680 

833 

700 

557 

821 

635 

■ 

747 

: 880 

i 

898 

695 

688 

689 

1,158 

April . 

263 

243 

251 

282 

251 

: 

203 

i 178 

! 264 

256 

293 

! 228 

! 249 

140 

May . 

88 

72 

40 

17 

31 | 

| 43 

39 

| 42 

i 70 

36 

; 62 

- 88 

82 

-June . 

134 

54 

42 1 

36 

1 51 

104 

92 

91 

52 

137 i 

, 121 

93 

163 

■July . 

138 

120 

113 1 

56 

1 ill 

110 

72 

i 265 

1 111 

196 

176 

1 69 

189 

August . 

167 

136 

151 

115 

! 168 

177 

196 

88 

251 

223 

231 

! 278 

122 

September 

131 

166 

191 

165 

i 216 

172 

237 

112 

226 

130 

132 

144 

122 

-October. 

52 

43 

j 60 

38 

46 

32 

65 

14 

19 

40 

98 

j 26 

26 

Total on crop... 

973 

834 

i ■ i 

S4S 

709 

874 

841 

879 

876 

! 9S5 

1,055 

1,048 

| 947 

! 

844 


* Not available. 


Wheat Variety Trials. 

Outstanding varieties were Robin, Dundee, Nabawa {and Rajah, Due 
to the verv favourable spring, late-maturing varieties, particularly Sepoy, 
Gallipoli, Duchess, Bena and Baringa did well. Bobin topped the yields at 
nearly all centres and is undoubtedly a suitable wheat for these areas. The 
performance of Dundee indicates that it will be a suitable wheat for early 
sowing; it yielded splendidly, the sample of grain was excellent and it 
demonstrated resistance to flag smut. Ford, a wheat of similar maturity 
•also did well, but is not as promising as Dundee, being rather tall growing, 
with somewhat open heads. It must be remembered, however, that the 
■season helped both these varieties and it remains to be seen how they will 
react to the more normal dry spring of these areas. 

Rajah again did well particularly on the Hillston line. Geeralying was 
disappointing; due to its early maturity it did not benefit to any great 
extent from the September rains. Baringa did particularly well at 
Berendebba, Colinroobie and Barellan, 

Diseases were not serious; loose smut was rather prevalent, together with 
.some foot-rot and flag smut in susceptible varieties. 
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Cultural Details and Yields of Wheat Variety Trials. 


District 


Weethalle. 

Merriwagga. 

GoolgowL 

Goolgowi. 

Tabbita. 

Barellan, 

Experimenter 


F. E. Schmidt. 

E. S. 

Hazeldine. 

L. Moore. 

J, Deegan. 

11. E. Brumby 

G. Gow. 

Nature of soil 


Medium loam 

Light loam ... 

Light loam... 

Mallee 

Medium loam 

Heavy loam. 

Ploughing ... 


Mouldboard 

July. 

Mouldboard 

July. 

Mouldboard 

July. 

Mouldboard 

July. 

Mouldboard 

September. 

Houghed 

July, 1930, 
Hooded; 
ploughed 
again Sep¬ 
tember, 1931 

Cultivation ... 


Scarified 
October, 
spring- 
toothed 
April; sown 
with com¬ 
bine. 

Nil; sheeped 
only; sown 
with com¬ 
bine. 

Disced 
September; 
sown with 
combine. 

Combined 
September 
and March; 
sown with 
hoe drill. 

Springtoothed 
February 
and April; 
sown with 
combine. 

Scarified 
September 
scarified and 
harrowed 
April; sown 
with hoe 
drill. 

Date of sowing 


23 April. 

29 April. 

29 April. 

25 April. 

24 May. 

3 May. 

Seed per acre 


50 lb. 

50 lb. 

50 lb. 

46 lb. 

45 lb. 

50 lb. 

Superphosphate 

acre 

per 

56 lb. 

56 lb. 

56 lb. 

56 lb. 

56 lb. 

56 lb. 

After treatment 


Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Remarks 


Germination 
unsatisfact¬ 
ory; thin 
stand. 


Plots eaten 
out by rab¬ 
bits; bare 
until end 
August. 

Geeralying 
shattered 
by storm. 


Two years’ 
fallow. 

Varieties 


bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

Aussie 

.J 

15 28 


i 

r 19 22 


. 


Robin 


18 25 

29 50 

18 30 

29 29 



Duri. 


13 15 


18 53 

28 45 



Dundee 


19 0 

28 34 


31 7 


46 8 

Ford. 


16 32 

30 2 


26 54 

27 16 

42 13 

Geeralying ... 


13 11 

20 0 


25 23 



Na’oawa ... 


17 51 

26 40 


20 57 



Waratah 


| 13 21 


16 56 

28 40 



: Rajah 



27 52 

21 15 




Riverina , ... 


; . 

25 2 

11 12 

. »i 



Rena ... 


j .' 




34 20 

36 40 

Gallipoli 


. 




28 18 

44 29 

/Ipmy : ; ... 


. 

j 



21 58 

37 12 

Be.poy 






30 54 


Yandilla King 

■ v *l 






35 45 

Exquisite 







39 48 

Baringa 







47 38 

Federation ... 







39 1 
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Cultural Details and Yields of Wheat Variety Trials — continued. 


District .1 

'Bareilaru 

Colinxoobie. 

Moombooldool. 

Ariah Park. ; 

Ariah Park. 

Experimenter . 

H. T. Manning. 

A. H. Jennings. 

P. Corcoran. 

1 

D. W. Edis. 

G. Ballantine. 

Nature of soil . 

Medium-heavy 

Medium loam .. 

Mallee 

Gravelly loam... 

Heavy brown. 

Houghing . 

Mouldboard 

August. 

Mouldboard 

July. 

Mouldboard 

July. 

Scarified 

August. 

Disced August. 

Cultivation . 

Harrowed and 
cross-harrowed 
October, 
springtoothed, 
harrowed, and 
cross-harrowed 
May; sown 
with combine. 

Scarified Sep¬ 
tember, com¬ 
bined twice in 
April; sown 
with drill. 

Scarified Octo¬ 
ber, spring- 
toothed March, 
sown with 
combine. 

Combined May; 
sown with 
combine. 

Harrowed Nov¬ 
ember and 
March, skim- 
ploughed April 
and culti- 
packedMay; 
sown with disc 
drill. 

Date of sowing . 

14 May. 

30 April. 

4 May. 

11 May. 

10 May. 

Seed per acre . 

60 lb. 

60 lb. 

50 lb. 

60 lb. 

60 lb. 

Superphosphate per acre 

56 lb. 

56 lb. 

84 lb. 

56 lb. 

84 lb. 

After treatment. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Remarks. 






Varieties. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

Aussie . 

: 



25 12 


Bobin . 

- 28 25 


28 15 

33 12 


Duri . 

25 40 





Dundee . 

27 50 



28 53 1 

35 19 

Ford . 


31 49 

22 9 

j 

! . 

34 56 

Geeralying 

20 50 



24 56 


Nabawa . 

24 40 

31 19 

24 40 

25 40 


W aratah. 

25 0 



24 43 


Rajah . 

Riverina ... ... ^ 

28 20 



i 


Bena . 


31 58 

20 6 


31 24 

Gallipoli ... 


34 8 

20 30 

26 34 

! 31 47 

1 

Penny . 


29 46 

20 55 


I . . 

Sepoy .. 

Yandilla King ... 

Exquisite. 


30 19 

21 f 


1 

29 27 

Baringa . 


38 50 



35 8 

Federation 




i . 


Duchess.. 




- 

| 34 1 

Carinda ... 




i 

| 27 23 
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Cultural Details and Yields of Wheat Variety Trials— continued. 


District 

"West Wy along. 

Blowelear, 

Ungarie. 

Ungarie. 

Weja. 

TuMbigeaL 

Experimenter 

D. & J. Gagie. 

S. J. Edgeiton. 

J. McMahon. 

B. N. Johns. 

G. A. Wallace. 

S. J. Harley. 

Nature of soil.. 

Medium loam.. 

Medium loam.. 

Medium red 
loam. 

Heavy loam .. 

Medium brown 
loam. 

Medium heavy 
red loam. 

Ploughing 

Mouldboard 

September. 

Mouldboard 

August. 

Disced August 

Disced August 

Disced August 

Mouldboard 

July. 

Cultivation ... 

Springtoothed 
October, 
again Feb¬ 
ruary, April, 
and May; 
sown with 
hoe drill. 

Scarified 
November, 
harrowed 
March, com¬ 
bined May; 
sown with 
combine. 

Combined 
November, 
harrowed 
February, 
combined 
April; sown 
with combine. 

Springtoothed 
November, 
and again 
March; sown 
with hoe drill. 

Scarified 
February, 
combined 
April; sown 
with combine. 

Springtoothed 
October and 
January, 
scarified 
March; sown 
with hoe 
drill. 

Date of sowing 

2 May 

9 May 

27 April 

20 April 

29 April 

22 April. 

Seed per acre.. 

60 lb. 

55 lb. 

53 lb. 

501b. 

48 lb. 

55 lb. 

Superphos¬ 
phate per acre 

60 lb. 

56 lb. 

56 lb. 

56 lb. 

56 lb. 

56 lb. 

After treat¬ 
ment. 

Mil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Remarks 

Germination 
poor—due in 
part to use of 
3-year-old 
seed. 

. 





Varieties, j 

bus. Ib. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. : 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

Robin ...! 

! 

18 26 

29 2 

26 45 


16 12 

31 15 

Nabawa ...J 

14 0 


25 54 

. 

i 

. 

31 5 

Aussie 

17 15 



. 

13 30 


Geera lying ...j 

10 16 


22 12 

. I 

14 35 

25 26 

Warn rah ...j 

■ 16 53 ; 

27 32 

21 25 


13 30 


Bailee,.. ...| 

15 19 

1 





Rajah. 

17 2 1 

60 50 ■ | 

26 I 


20 5 


Gallipoli ... 

18 56 





28 5 

Riverina 


28 34 



10 12 


Duri ... ' ... 

1 

26 IS j 

21 37 


12 57 


Peru ... 


26 59 i 


25 30 

....... j 

29 20 

Federation ... 


28 40 ; 


26 32 

*.••>••• J 

28 27 

Dundee 

; 


21 31 



29 12 

YandSIk Ring | 

! 

. i 


32 35 



Exquisite „J 

i 


.■ . 'I 


30 42 



;'Bredbo . * 


j 

. * . j 


26 3 



Baxinga 

Bald Early j 
Sepoy 

■ 

. ! 

i 

1 

1 

■ , i 


31 12 

12 57 

30 33 
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Cultural Details and Yields of Wheat Variety Trials— continued. 


District 

Experimenter 

Burgooney. 

Franklin and 
Cooke. 

Lake Cargelligo. 

T. W. Turner. 

Kikoira. 

E. Douglas. 

I 

Euratha. 

J. R. Somers. 

Quandialla. 

R. Penfold. 

Berendebba. 

P. Coelii. 

Nature of soil.. 

Mallee 

Medium loam.. 

Medium loam.. 

Mallee 

Heavy self¬ 
mulching. 

Clay loam. 

Ploughing ... 

Scarified July 

Mouldboard 

July. 

Disced July ... 

Disced August 

Fallowed 1930; 
sundercut 
September, 
1931. 

Fallowed 1930; 
skim- 
ploughed 
August, 1931* 

Cultivation ... 

Harrowed 

Combined 

Scarified 

Springtoothed 

Scarified Feb- 

Scarified Nov- 


August, 

March and 

November 

October and 

raary and 

ember and 


scarified 

twice in 

and March, 

April, com- 

May; sown 

April; sown 


September, 
combined 
March and 
April; sown 
with combine. 

April; sown 
with hoe 
drill. 

combined 
April; sown 
with combine. 

bined April; 
sown with 
combine. 

with combine. 

with combine* 

Date of sowing 

22 April. 

26 April. 

22 April. 

29 April. 

11 May. 

24 April. 

Seed per acre... 

45 lb. 

50 lb. 

45 lb. 

45 lb. 

60 lb. 

60 lb. 

Superphos- 



56 lb. 




phate per acre 

56 lb. 

56 lb. 

56 lb. 

56 lb. 

56 lb. 

After treat- 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

merit. 







Remarks 





Two years" fal¬ 
low. 

Two years’ fal¬ 
low' 

Varieties. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

Bobin 

23 31 


25 31 

14 52 

42 57 


Nabawa 

38 31 

12 14 

24 38 

9 32 

34 27 

35 IS 

Aussie 





35 23 


Geeralying ... 




7 14 



War at ah 

20 19 




34 56 


Ranee. 







Rajah 







Gallipoli 


12 19 




36 8 

Riverina 



24 58 




Duxi. 



22 54 

9 52 

30 2 


Ford 

18 7 

11 24 

24 0 



38 50 

Federation ... 


18 32 

22 11 



33 20 

Dundee 

22 6 

16 39 

22 30 

11 32 

37 48 


Yandilla King 






38 17 

Exquisite ... 







Bredbo 






31 16 

Baringa 






41 37 

Bald Early ... 







Sepoy 







Bena. 


12 29 




34 39 

Gresley 




9 22 



Duchess 





| 41. 56 

| . 
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Wheal Rate of Seeding Trials. 

The results of the wheat rate of seeding trials were somewhat conflicting, 
except at Ariah Park, where the following comparable acre yields were 
obtained with the variety Gallipoli on the farm of Mr. D. W. Edis :—45 lb. 
seed per acre, 25 bus. 55 lb,; 60 lb, seed per acre, 26 bus. 34 lb.; 75 lb, seed 
per acre, 27 bus. 14 lb. 

Wheat FertBiser Trials. 

In common with previous years, these trials indicated that little advantage 
is obtained from the heavier applications of superphosphate, the most 
profitable application being generally about 56 lb. per acre. 

Rate of Superphosphate Trial with Wheat. 




manure. 

28 lb. 

38 lb. 

56 lb. 

84 lb. 

95 lb. 

112 lb. 



bus. 

lb. 

bus. 

lb. 

bus. 

lb. 

bus. 

lb. 

bus. 

lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. 

lb. 

•Ooolgowi (L. Moore—Waratah) 


9 

5 

10 

55 



16 

56 

11 

56 


* 


5J (J-Beegau—Kabawa) 


25 

13 

29 

27 



29 

57 

28 

50 




T&bblta (R. E. Brumby—Bena) 


• 






34 

20 

34 

20 




Barellan (G. Grow—Federation) 








39 

1 

39 

29 


38 

55 

„ (H.J. Manning—Bobin) 





. 



28 

25 

30 

20 


29 

0 

Oolinroobie (A. H. Jennings—Penny) 




27 

20 

29 12 

29 

48 



... 



Moombooldool (P, Corcoran—Penny) 








19 

45 

20 

55 


22 

10 

Ariah Park (D. W. Edis— W aratahj ... 








24 

43 

25 

19 


25 

56 

,, (G-. Ballantine—Yandilla King) 








28 

12 

29 

27 


30 

16 

Quandialla (It. Penfold—Burl) 






37 

45 

36 

2 



40 47 



Berendebba (P. Coelli—Yandilla King) 






38 

38 

38 

17 

36 

48 




Blowclear (S. J. Edgerton—Bobin) ... 




27 

47 



29 

2 

29 

2 




Ungaiie (J. McMahon—Nabawa) 




t 

. . 

23 

40 

25 

54 

26 

19 




„ (D. K. Johns—Yandilla King) 




31 

36 



32 

35 

a 





Weja (G. A. Wallace—Bobin). 






16 

45 

16 

12 

15 

8 




Tullibigeal <H. J. Harley—Bobin) 


23” 

"28 

2 d” 

"lO 



31 

15 

35 

26 




Bmgooney (Franklin and Cooke—Waratah) 


j 15 

46 


,, 

20 

33 

20 

19 

21 

33 




Lake Cargelligo (T, W. Turner—Kabawa) 


I 


ll“ 

10 



12 

14 

13 

41 




Kikoira (E. Douglas—Federation) 



„ 

20 

0 



22 

11 

25 

10 




Eur&tha (J. B. Somers—Gresley) 


6 

29 





9 

22 

10 

34 


| 10* 

*34 

Weethalle (F. E. Schmidt—Waratah) 




11 

"43 



13 

21 

15 

32 




Merriwagga (E. S. Hazeldine—Bobin) 


: 21*' 

"20 

26 

11 


•* 

29 

50 

83 

S3 





* Destroyed by stock. 


Wheat Cultivation Experiment 

A cultivation trial was again conducted by Mr. H. J. Harley at Tullibigeal, 
the yields being as follows:— 


Bet. 

Cultivation Details. 

Yield. 

1 

' ■ . . 1 

Scarified March and July, springtoothed October and January, 
scarified April. 

bus. lb. 

30 39 

, % ■ 

Scarified March, mouldboard ploughed July, springtoothed October 
and January, scarified April. 

32 6 

3 

Mouldboard ploughed July, springtoothed October and January, 
scarified April. 

31 24 

4 

Mouldboard ploughed July, springtoothed January, scarified April ... 

28 32 
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The long summer fallowed and ploughed plots showed to advantage this 
season, and the importance of a spring working was again' illustrated by the 
difference in yield between plots Nos. 3 and 4. 

Oaf Variety mi Fertiliser Trials, 

■ ' Oats again yielded well, particularly the earlier maturing sorts which are 
best suited to these areas. Palestine, Guyra and Belar did well at all centres. 

Exceptionally heavy yields were obtained on the heavy “ Bland ?? country 
by Mr. A. L. Harnett at Quandialla, This farmer, as well as. Mr. D. N. Johns, 
conducted oat fertiliser trials with superphosphate and Pll mixture; as in 
former years, Pll had the effect of reducing the yield. 


Results of Oat Fertiliser Trial. 


Experimenter. 

Variety. 

Pll 

98 lb. per acre. 

Superphosphate 
84 lb. per acre. 

No manure. 

D. Johns 

Mulga. 

bus. lb. 

26 12 

bus. lb. 

38 32 

bus. lb. 

33 8 

A. L. Harnett 

Mulga. 

51 28 

60 26 



Cultural Details and Yields of Oat Variety Trials. 


District . 

Experimenter 

Quandialla. 

A. L. Harnett. 

Tuilibigeol. 

J. Dillon. 

Goolgowi, 

J. Deegan. 

Burgooney, 

Franklin & Cooke. 

Ungarie. 

D. N. Johns. 

Nature of soil 

Ploughing. 

Cultivation 

Self-mulching ... 

Scarified August 

Scarified October, 
sundexcut Nov¬ 
ember and Feb¬ 
ruary, scarified 
March, combin¬ 
ed May; sown 
with combine. 

Medium loam ... 

Scarified July ... 

Scarified August 
and March, sown 
with combine. 

See details of 
wheat plots. 

See details of 
wheat plots. 

See details of 
wheat plots. 

Date of sowing 

18 May. 

15 April. 

25 April. 

15 April. 

20 April. 

Seed per acre 

60 lb. 

50 lb. 

451b. 

40 lb. i 

| 50 lb. 

Superphosphate per 

56 lb. 





acre 

56 lb. 

56 lb. 

40 lb. 

84 lb. 

After treatment ... 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Remarks . 



Mulga and Gidgee 
shattered badly 
by storm. 1 



Varieties . 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

Algerian . 

1 62 0 





Guyra .I 

62 8 

31 2 

42 4 



Gidgee . 

50 37 

27 34 

25 0 

34 16 


Belar . 

69 37 

32 2 


39 16 


Palestine .. 

82 28 


38 36 

45 28 

47 8 

Mulga 

60 26 

21 13 

32 9 

28 15 

38 32 

Buddah ... 

___ 


20 0 
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Facts for Northern District Farmers.* 

The outstanding feature of the season was the incidence and amount of 
the rainfall* there being an abundance in December, 1931, and then a shortage 
until early September. 'Good rains then caused second growth, which so 
delayed maturity that some varieties, especially late-maturing sorts, were 
still sufficiently immature to be subject to stem rust when weather con¬ 
ditions favouring this disease were encountered. 


Rainfall Registrations at Various Centres. 



J Oxley. 

Currabubula, 

Manilla. j 

g 

p 

§> 

a 

u 

«S 

£ 

<£ 

> 

0 

to 

PS 

Castle 

Mountain. 

ei 

l 

CD 

s 

0 

CO 

Loomberah. 

1 

<3 

s 

*53 

P 

A 

f 

0 

V 

0 

A 

» 

I 

Upper 

Manilla. 

0 

M 

EH 

September 







35 









October 






::: 

306 









November 







84 




188 





December 



413 

234 


100 

90 

774 


406 

435 


100 



January 



43 

104 


104 

138 

62 


49 

70 


18 



February 



90 

38 


38 : 

28 

364 


186 

100 


104 


51 

March 



211 

174 

253 

; 174 j 

128 i 

322 

216 

230 

178 

! 178 ’ 

200 

174 

1 101 

Total on Fallow 


~757 

550 

253 

416 

809 

1,522 

210 

871 

971 

I 178 

422 

174 

! 212 

April ... 



148 

134 

158 

134; 

62 

148 

150 

113 

130 

I 130 

181 

210 

I 67 

May ... 



60 

69 

47 

69 

73 

126 

64 

53 

112 

1 112 

1 NIL 

99 

1 130 

June ... 



59 

122 

82 

122 

36 

96 

70 

49 

128 

1 128 

135 

40 

1 78 

July ... 



105 

125 

115 

125 i 

56 

219 

100 

111 

162 ! 

162 

163 

88 

| 100 

August 



; 103 

87 

61 

87 

60 

113 

65 

58 

88 

88 

149 

53 I 

82 

September 


i 

... ; 

385 

387 

354 j 

387 ! 

513 

389 

357 

362 

477 

477 

386 

390 

363 

October 


... 

I 212 

! 182 

335 

182 ! 

252 

124 

215 

1 158 

81 

1 81 

107 

246 

169 

November 



60 

i 76 

150 

121 ; 

123 

150 

62 

60 

60 

60 

63 

60 

j 83 


Wheat Variety Trials. 

The result of the incidence of the rainfall was thin stands and poor 
stooling, with wild oats at several centres, and consequently reduced yields. 
Harrowing, either as part of the operation of sowing or subsequent to 
sowing, and repeated should rain fall before the plants appear, will result 
in the best strike. 


As the result of the dwarfed growth until September, the crops were not 
profitable for winter grazing. Since feeding off enables the take-all fungus 
to cause greater damage, and close feeding in the winter enables weeds to 
get a footing, the practice should not be followed with any idea of aiding 
the crop, but only as a control measure when excessive growth is likely, 
judged from the weather conditions and soil moisture in the autumn and 
early winter. 


The grey to light red soils from shale, usually gritty, yielded the poorest 
crops. This confirms previous experience that they have poor water-holding 

capacity and are not suitable for long fallow where the objective is to store 
moisture. 


* The information in this section was taken from the report of Mr. Mark H Reynolds 
Senior Agricultural Instructor, who conducted the trials in the Northern District " ' 
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Cultural Details and Yields of Wheat Variety Trials. 


'District 

The Gap, Werris 
Creek. 

Upper Manilla. 

Gowrie. 

Duri. 

Duri. 

! Experimenter 

L. R, Hartin. 

A. Nixon. 

E. J. Hough. 

F. and H. Owen. 

t V. Reading. 


.Nature of soil 


Ploughing 


"Cultivation 


... Heavy black, self] 
mulching. 


Disced 3 inches,] 
February. 


Date of sowing 
Seed per acre 
Superphosphate per 
acre, lb. ... 

.After treatment 
.Remarks ... 


^Varieties— 

Hard Federation 
Aussie ... 
Geeralying 
Ranee 
Baringa ... 

Duri 

Bruce 

Ford 

Nabawa ... 
Wandilla... 
Dundee ... 
Federation 
Waratah 
Clarendon 
Riverina 
Gullen ... 


Red, medium,] 
from shale. 

Disced 4} inches, 
March. 


Red, medium.,] 
part setting 
from shale. 
Mouldboard 4; 
inches. Decern-1 


Setting to seif¬ 
mulching from] 
shale and basalt.! 

Mouldboard, 4-5j 
inches, March, j 


Setting to self¬ 
mulching from 
shale and basalt, 
Disced,, 4 inches, 
October. 


'District 

.Experimenter 


Springtoothed, 3j 

Combined April, 

Disc ploughed, 4] 

Harrowed April,- 

Harrowed, Janu- 

inches Febru-i 

springtoothed 

inches Febru-l 

combine sown, j 

ary and March, 

ary, harrowed 

late April, com- 

ary, combine; 


combined 

March and Ap- 

bine sown. 

sown. 


March; com- 

ril; combine 



; 

bine sown. 

sown. 





17-18 May 

9-10 May 

13 April ! 

22 April 

4 May 

50 lb. | 

50 lb. 

59 lb. 

52 lb. 

53 lb. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Fed-off July 


Fed-off July i 




Federation 

Poorer crop on 




pinched through 1 

light soil. '‘Dun- 

light soil. 



rust, and most, 

dee most dam-; 


i 

! 

affected by flag] 

aged by rust. 1 


j 

! 

smut. i 



bus. ! 

12 

bus. 

bus. 

bus. 

bus. 

20 j 




23 




39 

21 1 


1 

j 


25 



iS ! 

30 

18 I 




171 ! 


1 


l 


24 

m ; 


j 

30 

m } 

141 


i . ! 

*24 


j . 

11 

i 

8* 

. i 



u* 

264 


! . i 

19“ 


34 

1 . 




30 

I 




26 

i . 

i . 

. i . 


25 

Loomberah, 

Somerton, 

Castle Mountain, 

Bective, 

Warragundi. 



Quirindi. 

Somerton. 


G. H. Dunn (jr.) 

R. D. Walker. 

T. F. Upperton. 

R. J. Hooper. 

T. and D. Scott. 

.j Grey-red, med- 

Mostly setting, 

Brown, self- 

Setting and self- 

Red, medium 

! him, from shale. 

grev and red, 

mulching, from 

mulching, from 

setting, loam. 

j 

from shale and 

basalt. 

shale and basalt. 


i 

basalt. 




.! Mouldboard, 3 

Disced, 4 inches 

Stiff-tined, 4 

Mouldboard, 4 

Mouldboard, 4 

inches Novem¬ 

February. 

inches, Novem- 

inches, August. 

inches, Decern- 

ber. 


bcr. 


ber. 

• Springtoothed 

Combine sown 

Again January, 

Harrowed twice 

Combined Janu- 

January, har¬ 


5 inches, hat*- 

in February; 

ary and April; 

rowed April; 


rowed January 

combine sown. 

combine sown. 

| combine sown. 


and February 





and stilf-tmei! 

; 


I 


March; com- 





bine sown. 

i 


26-27 April 

14 April 

4 May 

! 13 April 

19 April 

60 lb. 

50 lb. 

50 lb. 

60 lb. 

451b. 

! Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil 

Nil. 


Harrowed, 18 



Fed-off June. 


April, fed-ofl 




■ 

June. 


i 


Rust and frost, 

Stunted growth 


Rust damaged, 

Stunted straw but 

j reduced yields. 



all varieties. 

large ears* 

bus. 

bus. 

bus. 

bus. 

bus. 

■ 12 


! 43 





46 




n 

. 42| 

11 

43 



| 43 

7} 

3D} 

..j 15 

8} 

38 

10 

25} 


7 

s 

; 

! 28} 

.. 15 

5 

! 46 


11 ' 





..1 8 

1 . ' ! . 42? 

! . 


Nature of soil 

Ploughing ... 
■Cultivation 


Date of sowing 
Seed per acre 
Superphosphate 
acre, lb. ... 
After treatment 


. Remarks 


"Varieties— 
Geeralying 
Ranee ... 
Baringa ... 
Ford 

Nabawa ... 
Dundee ... 
Waratah 
Clarendon 
Riverina 


peri 
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At Oarrabubula stem growth was stunted—mostly 2 feet to 2 feet 
6 inches (more in 1STabawa)—-yet the ample rains of September caused the 
production of ears 3J to 6 inches long; evidence that there is no relation-' 
ship between length, of straw and ear. 

Generally Baringa wilted most during the dry months, but made good 
recovery subsequently. Federation at Gowrie, while giving the best prospect 
in early growth and the highest yield, failed because of the pinched light 
grain of poor flour content and quality as the result of rust infection. Ford 
was damaged by the rust attack in November, as were others; usually this 
wheat is sufficiently advanced at this period to obviate damage from rust. 

Flag smut was fairly prevalent, the varieties least affected being Nabawa, 
Wandifla, Geeralying* and Baringa. Ford was affected more than Baringa 
at Bective. 

No bunt occurred in the plots. 

Wheat Fertiliser Trials. 

Fertiliser trials were conducted with Nabawa wheat at Loomberah and 
Somerton, the cultural details being the same as in the variety trials. The 
yields were as follows:— 


Fertiliser. 

Loombexali 

Somerton 

(G. EC. Buna). 

(E. D. Walker), 


bushels. 

! bushels. 

Superphosphate, 80 lb. per acre . 

Superphosphate, 100 lb. per acre ... . 

25 

7-1 

P. 15 mixture, 147 lb. per acre . 

22 

... 

XJumanured .. 

15 

j 8* 


At Loomberah sulphate of ammonia was applied on 11th July as a top¬ 
dressing to an otherwise unfertilised plot The yield was 15 bushels per 
acre. 

Wheat Rate of Seeding Trial. 

Wheat rate of seeding trials were conducted at two centres, 

Mamilla (W. Bagnall).—Soil, red, medium, from shale; disc ploughed 
4 inches March, harrowed April; sown with combine on 20th April. The 
yields were as follow:—36 lb. seed, 251 bushels; 52 lb. seed, 25f bushels; 
70 lb. seed. 31f bushels per acre. 

.- About 50 per cent, of the seed failed to germinate, possibly through the 

soil crusting. 

Ourrabuhula (X. Thornton).—Soil, grey, deep, sedimentary, medium set¬ 
ting; mouldboard ploughed 4 inches October, harrowed December, com¬ 
bined March; combine sown on 26th May. Crop fed off in June. 

The yields were as follows:—38 lb. seed, 22| bushels; 48 Ik seed, 27 
bushels; 61 lb. seed, 231 bushels per acre. 

In this case also the soil crusted, and possibly 20 per cent, of plants failed 
from tais cause. 
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Oaf Variety Trials. 

Oat variety trials were conducted at two centres. 

Loomberdh { G. EL Dunn, junr.).—Soil and cultural methods similar to 
wheat varieties. Sown 27th April. Yields were as follows:—Algerian, 44 
bushels; Fulghum, 37 bushels; and Mulga, 28 bushels per acre. Fulghum 
was the densest crop, but the grain was pinched as the result of rnst. 

Oxley (Forge Bros.).—Soil, red, setting type, from shale; mouldboard 
ploughed 4 inches November, disc cultivated and harrowed February; sown 
with combine on 12th April, with seed at 40 lb. per acre. Plots were fed off 
June to 10th September. 

The yields were as follow:—Laggan, 26 bushels; Mulga, 12 bushels; 
Buddah, 11 bushels; and Palestine, 5J bushels per acre. 

The oats plots did not respond well for grain production when the rain 
came in September after the dry spell, probably because they were fed off 
until early September. The shortest season variety (Palestine) made the 
least recovery, and the headed portions were mostly too short for harvesting. 


Agricultural Societies’ Shows. 


Secretaries are invited to forward for insertion in this list dates of their forthcoming 
shows; these should reach the Editor, Department of Agriculture, Box 36a, G.P.O., 
Sydney, not later than the 15th of the month previous to issue. Alterations of dates 
■should be notified at once. 

1933. 


Coonabarabran 
Yass (S. C, Sleeman) 

Xnwerell (E, A. Clarke) 

Bega . 

Dorrlgo (A. C. Newman) ... 
Maitland (M. A. Brown) ... 

Oberon . 

Robertson (W. G. Jenkin) 

Penrith . 

Queanbeyan 

Binnaway. 

Bowraville. 

Taralga (W. N. Fitzgibbona) 

•Glen Jnnes. 

Walcha . 

Bombaia . 

Cobargo . 

Nimbih (S. H. Kilmister)... 
Wailamba ... 

Nabiac (A. A. M. Clarke) ... 
Berrima (H. Richardson) ... 

Mendooran. 

Luddenham . 

Cessnock 

Rydal (H. Murray)... 

Mudge© (T. P. Gallagher)... 
Annidale ... ... 

Braidwood (H. E. Roberts) 
Macksville ... 

Cooma (G, E. Metcalfe) ... 
Crookwell (A. G. McDonald) 
Bowral <E. Waine) 
Parramatta (H. R» Thurston) 
Gulgong . 


Feb. 28, Mar. 1 
,, 28, Mar. 1 

„ 28, Mar. 

1,2 

Mar.l, 2 
„ 1,2 
„ 1, 2, 3, 4 
,, 2,3 
», 3, 4 

3,4 

„ 3,4 
„ 7 

„ 7,8 
„ 7,8 
„ 7, 8, 0 
„ 8,9 


8, 9 

8, 9 

8.9 

9, 10 

9.10 

9,10,11 
10 

10 , 11 
10 , 11 
10 , 11 
14, 15, 16 

14, 15, 16 

15, 16 
15,16 

15, 16 

16, 17,18 

17, 18 
17, 18 
21, 22 


Bellingen (J. F. Reynolds) 

Tamworth. . 

Gloucester. 

Bemboka .. 

Goulbum (T. Higgins) 
Campbelltown (R. A. Sidman) ... 

Quirindi ... . 

Camden (Chas. New) . 

Taree (C. A, Jackson) 

Dungog (W. H. Green) .. 

Gunnedah (R. A. Brown)... 
Muswellbrook (R. C. Sawkins) ... 
Sydney Royal ( G. C. Somerville) 
Kempsey (E. E. Mitchell) 

Gresford <A, R. Brown) ... 

Orange (G. R. Williams) ... 
Narrabri(D, McR. Fraser) 

Grafton (L. C. Lawson) . 

Maclean (T. B. Notley) ... 

Dubbo Diamond Jubilee (F. W. K. 
Wise.) 

Casino (E. J. Pollack) . 

Trangie (F. H. Hayles) . 

Tullamore (W. J. Colville) 

Peak Hill (W. R. L. Crush) 

Trundle (D. Leighton) . 

Condobolin (J. M. CoonCy) 

Bogan Gate (J. T. a‘Beckett) 
Parkes (L. S. Seaborn) 

Forbes (E. A. Austin) . 

N&rrandera (J. D. Newth) 

Leeton (E. C. Tweedie) . 


Mar. 21, 22, 23 
„ 21,22,23 
„ 22,23 
,, 22, 23 
„ 23, 24, 25 
„ 24,25 
„ 28, 29, 30 
„ 30,31 

Apl, 1 
„ 30, 31, 

Apl. 1 
„ 30, 31 

Apl. 1 

April, 4, 5, 6 
„ 5,6,7 
„ 10 to 19 
„ 26, 27, 28 
„ 28,29 
May, 2, 8, 4 
„ 3,4 

„ 3 to 6 
„ 11»12 
„ 16,17 


„ 17, 18 
„ 30, 31 
July 26 
Aug. 1, 2 
» 8,9 
„ 15, 16 
„ 23 
„ 29, 30 
Sept. 5, 6 
Oct. 3, 4 
„ 10,11 
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The Baking Quality of Wheat* 

Dough Characters as an Indication. 


E. GRIFFITHS, B.Sc., Chief Chemist; G. W. NORRIS, Assistant Analyst; and 
H. WENHOLZ, B.Se.Agr., Director of Plant Breeding, 

The baking' quality of wheat is determined finally by its value in the hands 
of the commercial baker, but it is desirable that some reliable estimate of 
this quality should be obtained from experimental tests. The baking of 
small experimental i or J lb. loaves is generally adopted as the best means 
of estimating* the commercial baking quality of a sample of wheat when 
only a small quantity of grain is available. The time and cost involved in 
such baking tests, however, together with their partial inaccuracy and the 
difficulty of interpreting the results so as to define clearly the differences 
between some wheats, have led to the search for simpler and yet reliable 
methods. 

The matter is one of considerable interest to the plant breeder—of much 
more moment, in fact, than is generally realised by commercial millers and 
bakers. It must be explained that in the evolution of a new variety by 
crossbreeding some hundreds of individual plants are grown, each one of 
which differs potentially in grain quality from the other. Some plants can 
be discarded on the basis of kernel texture, but of differences in the quality 
of the gluten of those individual plants which have hard or vitreous grain 
eye judgment can give no indication. The plant breeder therefore needs 
first some simple test which will give the best possible indication of grain 
quality when only a few ounces of grain are available. It must be realised 
that at this stage in the selection of a new wheat the strains of best baking 
quality may otherwise be discarded. It is for this reason that the plant 
breeder is vitally interested in a simple test which will, if possible, be a 
fairly reliable estimate of baking quality. Later on, when it is required to 
decide from several fixed lines of a crossbred wheat which is the best to 
continue from the standpoint of quality, an experimental milling of a small 
sample of about f lb. can be undertaken, and a small baking test can then 
be made. It is only when the wheat is grown more extensively that a suffi¬ 
ciently large sample for commercial milling and baking can be supplied. 

At every stage in the production of a new wheat some tests are necessary 
to give an estimate of baking quality, and the simpler these tests are and 
the smaller the quantity of wheat, flour or dough required for them, the 
earlier they can be applied with advantage in the production of a new variety 
if they are reliable. 

Testing the Quality of Gluten. 

Various methods have been devised to test the combined value of quantity 
and quality of gluten or the quality of gluten alone in wheat or flour (viz., 
Engledow’s distensometer, Saunder’s dough test, Chopin’s extensimeter, 
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etc.), but none of these appears to combine simplicity with reliability as do 
the wholemeal dough tests of Cutler and Worzella 1 of Indiana, IT.SJL, or 
of Pelshenke 2 of Germany. On this account the latter make a strong 
appeal to the plant breeder, who has, it seems, at last been provided with an 
apparently reliable test for total and inherent quality of grain, which will 
aid Mm considerably in breeding for improved quality in wheat. The a aiue 
of these tests for the plant breeder is that they are conducted on such a small 
quantity of grain and that they can be applied to the grain from a single 
plant. 

In these tests a small dough ball of finely ground wholemeal mixed with 5 
per cent, of its weight of compresed yeast is allowed to ferment in a beaker 
of water kept at a constant temperature of about 32-33 deg. Cent., and the 
time taken for the dough hall to burst is regarded as a measure of the 
combined quantity and quality of the gluten. - The quality of the gluten is 
determined by dividing this time figure by the protein content of the 
wheat. In all the tests so far made with different wheats in different coun¬ 
tries with these wholemeal doughs, it has been found that with few excep¬ 
tions there is a very good agreement between these results and the results 
of adequate baking tests. It has been shown by Pelshenke, in fact, that in 
flours of high gluten quality where the differences in baking quality are not 
distinctly apparent in a straight baking test, but only become apparent in a 
blend or bromate bake, these differences are made quite evident in the 
wholemeal dough tests. In a straight baking test, it is the flour of moderate 
strength which generally makes the best loaf. The value of a flour of high 
strength lies _in its combination with weak flours, and is only determined in 
a blend baking test with such flours. 

Prom the standpoint of the breeder, these dough tests are regarded as of 
very considerable importance. The figure for the actual quality of the 
gluten, obtained by dividing the total quality of the wheat (Pelshenke time 
figure of fermentation period) by the quantity of gluten (or protein) in 
■the sample, is considered to represent the inherent quality of gluten of the 
variety. Pelshenke has shown that with few exceptions the same variety 
shows the same inherent quality of gluten in different years. Good glnten 
quality is a better guide to the breeder than either total grain quality or 
protein content, which are largely influenced by environment. It seems, 
in fact, that a knowledge of this inherent quality of the gluten is more 
important to the breeder than the results of a baking test. 

The wholemeal fermentation tests represent a simple and quick method 
for testing considerable quantities of breeding material for gluten quality, 
since only a small quantity of wheat (5 grammes) is required for testing. 
Breeding for quality in wheat was previously very difficult, because it had 
■only been possible to get sufficiently fixed material for baking tests after the 
fifth or sixth generation. Selection for quality can now be made on in¬ 
dividual plants in the third generation. 

Further details as to the method of conducting these tests and the results 
■obtained on commercial varieties of New South Wales wheats will be pub* 
lished later. 
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Desirable Qualities of Dough. 

Recent changes in the baking industry, brought about largely through 
the greater use of machinery in the mixing of the dough, have increased 
the demand for higher quality wheat. The baker usually depends on the 
miller to supply him with a standardised or uniform quality of flour on 
which he can rely throughout the year to produce good bread without alter¬ 
ing Ms process or methods of dough treatment and baking. Some pro¬ 
gressive bakers, however, submit flour to experimental dough tests or experi¬ 
mental baking,tests to determine how it should be treated to obtain the best 
results with it. 

One of the first characters of flour which the baker observes is the water 
absorption, i.e., the amount of water which is required to be added to it to 
bring the dough to the desired consistency for kneading. Strong flour 
usually has a good water absorption and yields more loaves of good volume 
per sack than weak flour. Water absorption thus came to be regarded as a 
measure of flour strength. In the hands of an expert baker, different 
doughs can be brought to a fairly uniform consistency, and flours have been 
graded according to strength by the percentage of water absorbed to bring 
them to this consistency. Like many other tests, the percentage of water 
absorption is not by itself thoroughly reliable as an indicator of flour 
strength or baking quality, but is useful when interpreted in conjunction 
with the results of other tests. 

A strong flour dough also stands the u punishmentof mechanical mix¬ 
ing, as only strong flours produce a dough which has sufficient toughness to 
stand up to such mixing and to possess “ stability ?? after such treatment. 
Weak flour doughs are better managed by hand mixing. 

Strong flour doughs require relatively longer fermentation periods and 
more working than weak flour doughs, since they ripen more slowly. 
Towards the end of the fermentation period, weak flour doughs tend to sag 
and run flat, while strong flour doughs stand up well and retain a spherical 
appearance. Kent Jones 6 states that an excellent idea of the strength 
of the flour can be judged by the feel and spring of the dough at this stage*; 
He states that factors such as the actual moulding of the dough, and the 
time of ee proving 99 influence the loaf volume considerably, and that he does 
not like judging flour strength by the size of the final baked loaf, as a weak 
flour which is “ proved 79 just right will often give a larger loaf than $ 
stronger flour which is “ under-proved.” He considers that this method 
of judging the strength of a flour requires the aid of a good practical and 
expert baker. It has the great disadvantage that the results cannot be 
adequately recorded (i.e., there are no numerical figures). 

In U.S.A. and in Canada, high speed electric dough-mixers are used in the 
modern bakehouse, and these serve to break down the physical structure of 
tough doughs made from strong flours. Only the strongest flour doughs 
will stand much of this treatment and still retain the gluten in a sufficiently 
; >‘unattended condition to hold the gas well during fermentation. Swanson 3 4 
of lie Kansas (TT.S.A.) Experiment Station, has devised a mechanical 
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dough-mixer which specially subjects the dough to a brief period of sever® 
high-speed mixing* preparatory to a baking test. The quality of flour is 
determined to some extent by the manner in which the dough develops in 
this mixer. Weak flour doughs develop very quickly and then'break down 
or become slack, while strong flours have more resistance against the mech¬ 
anical action. This resistance, which is equivalent to endurance of the 
dough to prolonged fermentation, is an indication of the strength or quality 
of the gluten rather than the quantity of the gluten. When the dough is 
handled correctly in baking tests, loaf volume and texture depend more 
upon the quality of gluten than upon the quantity of gluten or protein 
in the flour or wheat, and the use of the high-speed mixer on dough in place 
of a long fermentation period is considered by Swanson to indicate more 
accurately the inherent quality of the variety of wheat and to reveal greater 
differences in varieties than when dough is subjected to the usual mixing and 
fermentation. 

It is also considered that a dough-mixer which withstands high speed 
mechanical mixing without <c slumping 99 will have what is called “ fermen¬ 
tation tolerance.” This character not only means that such a dough 
requires a long fermentation period to get the best results with it, but that 
it can withstand prolonged fermentation and still produce a good loaf. A 
weak flour dough will “ slacken 99 badly under such treatment and large 
masses of such dough cannot be handled satisfactorily in the bakehouse. 
A flour of good fermentation tolerance gives the baker considerable latitude 
in his operations, and does not tie him down to rigid time limits and to 
the exact methods which are necessary when a weak flour of poor fermenta¬ 
tion tolerance is used. 

Measuring Dough Qualify. 

Although the abovementioned qualities of dough are mostly known to 
the practical baker, there was no means of measuring and recording them 
exactly in experimental tests until a recent German invention, the Braben- 
der farinograph, was devised. The Brabender farinograph is an apparatus 
designed for testing the quality of the dough by what is claimed to be a 
practical method of treatment much akin to bakehouse practice. This 
apparatus records on a graph the changes which take place in the tenacity 
or stability of the dough during mixing or during fermentation. Strong 
flour dough does not alter its consistency for some time, while weak flour 
dough shows a rapid fall in the consistency curve. 

The price of the apparatus is very high, but its claim for accuracy in the 
determination of dough quality may make it an important and useful outfit 
for the baker as a guide to the proper handling of the dough of any flour, 
for the miller as an efficient guide to wheat blending, and also for the 
breeder or the cereal chemist undertaking comparative tests for quality. 

Value of Dough Teals. 

Some of these dough tests, it is seen, give a close approximation to the 
manner in which a wheat flour may be expected to behave in the hands of 
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tiie baker. Moreover, the city miller, with his modern plant, does not 
depend solely on locally grown wheat, but draws bis supplies from many 
different districts and varieties of wheat, and as the baker depends on him 
for the supply of a uniform quality of hour throughout the year, he must 
use skill and knowledge in the blending of these wheats. In order to blend 
his wheats most successfully, the miller must conduct some tests on these 
wheats to get an. estimate of their baking value. As a general rule, millers 
prefer to keep to themselves the nature of the tests they apply to wheat to 
enable them to blend to advantage. It is known that some millers merely 
undertake or have undertaken for them a determination of the protein or 
gluten content of the grain, which, as has been shown, is not thoroughly 
reliable as a measure of baking quality. In many eases, Australian millers 
have been abroad, and have purchased apparatus or instruments which ihey 
use as trade secrets to determine hour strength or gluten quality. Some of 
these are instruments for recording the viscosity of a suspension of flour 
in water (discosimeter). Other machines, such as the distensometer, extern 
simeter, etc., record the physical characteristics of a dough. While some 
of these tests are helpful to the miller, they cannot now he regarded as 
sufficiently reliable for the estimation of the baking quality of a sample of 
wheat by comparison with the tests referred to here, which are the result 
of more recent research. 
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District Agricultural Bureau Conferences. 

Successful district conferences of the Agricultural Bureau movement were 
held at Wyong and Harden during February, while those still to be 
held are:—North-western District at Ourlewis on 1st and 2nd March, 
South-western District at Young on 7th and 8th March, Central-western 
District at Parkes on 21st and 22nd March, Hunter River and Lower North 
Coast District at Singleton on 5th and 6th April, South Coast and Monaro 
District at Merimbula on 27th and 28th April, and the State Conference and 
annual gathering of the Fruit and Vegetable group in July. 

If you want to improve your farming methods join up with the Bureau 
movement. Full particulars can be had from the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, Box 36 a, G.P.O., Sydney. 
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Can You Identify Khaki Weed? 

Realising that identification of a weed is the first step in eradication, we 
reproduce herewith a drawing of khaki weed, which is causing so much 
concern at the present time in different parts of the State. This weed 
usually assumes a creeping habit, rooting at every joint, the branches being 
more or less covered with woolly hairs. The straw-coloured flowers are 
arranged in heads, usually in the axils of the leaves. 

On cultivation areas no great diffi¬ 
culty is experienced in controlling this 
weed, as it is readily destroyed by 
ordinary cultivation methods. It is 
on pasture lands that its eradication 
is a difficult problem, and. as with all 
weeds, the best method is to tackle it 
on its first appearance and prevent 
its spread. The plants should be dug 
out before the formation of burrs has 
taken place, care being taken to pull 
out the adventitious roots as well as 
the main root. 

On thinly infested areas, systematic 
hoeing and burning appears to be the 
most economical method of control, 
but it is necessary to cut the plants 
well below ground level, otherwise 
fresh growth will be made from the 
root or main stem. Plants may also 
be destroyed by covering with salt, 
or spraying with sodium chlorate or 
arsenic pent oxide. In experiments 
carried out by the Department of Agri¬ 
culture for the destruction of khaki 
weed by chemicals, good results were obtained by spraying with sodium 
chlorate at the rate of 1 lb. to a gallon of water, but for thickly infested 
areas these methods are much too costly. 

'Once the weed is firmly established it is difficult to suggest measures 
for eradication which are practical and economic, and the best course 
appears to be to endeavour to keep the weed in control and prevent it from 
spreading. In some districts more aggressive plants can be grown to 
smother ont the weed; for instance, on the North Coast the planting of 
kikuyu grass on infested land has been effective in dominating the weed. 



B—Portion of plant with clusters of flowers. 
C—Cluster of flowers enlarged to show 
sharp-pointed scales. 

J >—A solitary flower. 

E—Seed. 
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and thus keeping* it in control. On the near slopes, in districts where the 
rainfall exceeds 22 inches per annum, Subterranean clover would doubtless 
be equally effective. 

Stock will eat khaki weed if forced to, and by stocking infested areas 
heavily with sheep the production of seed will be prevented. This method 
should at least be adopted for infested showgrounds and recreation grounds, 
so as to prevent seed being carried to clean areas. 


Winter Fodder Crops for the Upper North Coast. 

Messrs. McGrath and Woods, Eungella, Murwillumbah; W. R. Beggs, 
Muhumbimby; J. XL Wylde-Browne, Glenreagh; M. O’Connell, Ooramba; 
and M. McBaron, Raleigh, carried out trials on their farms last winter to 
determine the most suitable crops to grow for winter fodders in their respective 
districts. 

Very hot dry conditions up till April rendered planting for autumn and 
early winter feed impossible, and then when rain did come it so interfered 
with cultural operations that sowing was delayed. The planting dates were : 
21st June at Murwillumbah, 23rd June at Mullumbimby, 5th May at Glen-’ 
reagh, 24th May at Ooramba, and 25th May at Raleigh. Owing to the very 
dry weather and shortage of feed, the Ooramba plots were of necessity grazed 
off, and consequently no results were obtained. 

Mr. M. J. E. Squire, Agricultural Instructor on the Upper North Coast, in 
his report on these trials, included the following table of yields of both the 
variety and manorial sections of the trial:— 


Results of Variety Trials. 



Murwillumbah. 

Mullumbimby. 

Glenreagh. 


Raleigh. 

Variety. 













Bate 

Yield 

Bate 

Yield 

Bate 

Yield 

Bate 

Yield 


Har- 

per acre. 

Har- 

per acre. 

Har- 

per acre. 

Har- 

per acre. 


vested. 



vested. 



vested. 



vested. 

Wheat— 

1932. 

t. cwt. qr. 

1932. 

t. cwt. qr. 

1932. 

t, cwt, qr. 

1932, 

t, cwt, qr. 

Clarendon 

12 Oct. 

7 0 

0 

30 Sept. 

5 11 

2 

2 Sept. 

9 5 

3 

15 Sept. 

15 7 1 

Canberra . 

»* 

7 2 

3 

n 

7 15 

2 

27 „ 

0 8 

0 

9 7 1 

Gresley . 


8 18 

2 

»» 

5 14 

1 


8 10 

2 


1 Very 

Geeralying ... 


S 15 

3 


6 10 

0 

»> 

7 H 

1 


Vpoor 

Buri . 

Oats— 


8 6 


’’ 

0 11 

2 

»» 

7 11 

2 


J growth. 

■ Sunrise . 


12 5 

3 


12 0 

0 


11 13 

2 

15 Sept. 

13 5 3 

Buddah 


10 12 

3 

17 

14 0 

0 

2 „ 

12 0 

3 

10 0 0 

Laggan . 

j ,, 

S 14 

1 

1» 

11 8 

2 

24 Oct. 

12 ’ 7 

1 


42 2 3 

Algerian . 

i i> ■ 

17 10 

0 

11 Oct. 

13 4 

1 

14 4 

1 

24 Oct. 

8 5. ? 

College Algerian 

! 

17 0 

0 

5 , 

14' S 

2 

»* 

14 5 

3 


8 *' 

Cereal and Legume in: 











combination— 










15S^ pt 

Jit 18 2 

1 part Gresley wheat,! 

11 14 

1 

< 30 Sept. 

i ■ 

13 5 

3 

27 Sept. 

12 4 

1 

1 part Buddah oats. 










vetches and field! 










j 

peas. 

Rye—-Black Winter ... 

f 

5 7 

1 

i „ 

7 14 

1 

2 „ 

11 11 


2 „ 

Ixo 14 1 


Results of Manorial Trials (Clarendon Wheal-— 7 


2 cwt. Superphosphate 
per acre. 

]So manure . 


12 Oct. 

7 0 0 

30 Sept. 

5 11 2 

2 Sept. 

77 3 

15 Sept. 

15 7 1 

i 

6 2 3 

” 

4 4 0 1 

\ V,;,i 

i.6 <K° 

,V: 

it j 

. 9 xx * 


ic* aui puooiu'iu iu any ucuui ee uunciusioiLS ixotfl \ - .✓ acoujlwo 

only one year’s trial, but they are very useful as indicating Suable winter 
fodders for further trial hy farmers. 
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Pure Seed* 

Growers Recommended by the Department. 


Thb Department of' Agriculture publishes monthly in the Agricultural Gazette a list 
of growers of pure seed of good quality of various crops in order to encourage those who 
have been devoting attention to this sphere of work, and to enable farmers to get into 
direct touch with reliable sources of supply of such seeds. 

A grower’s name is added to the list only (1) after the crop has been inspected during 
the growing period by a field officer and favourably reported upon, and (2) after a sample 
of the seed has been received by the Under-Secretary, Department of Agriculture, 
Sydney, and has satisfactorily passed a germination test. 

Intending purchasers are advised to communicate direct with growers regarding the 
price for the seeds mentioned hereunder. In the event of purchasers being dissatisfied 
with seed supplied by growers whose names appear on this list, they are requested to 
report immediately to the Department. 

Pure seed growers are required to furnish each month a statement of the quantity of 
seed on hand. Such statement must reach the Department, Box 36a, G.P.O,, Sydney, 
not later than the 12th of the month. 


Wheat — 
Baringa 
Bena 
Bobin 


Canimbla 

Clarendon 

Cleveland 

Dundee 

Duri 

Federation 

Ford 


Geeralying 
Gullen 
Nabawa ... 


H. J. Harley, “ Wattle Park,” Tullibigeal. 
Manager, Experiment Farm, Cowra. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Temora. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Condobolin. 

E. S. Hazeldine, “ Bunda Farm,” Merriwagga. 

H. J. Harvey, “ Kindalin” Dubbo. 

D. W. Edis, “ Prestonville,” Ariah Park. 

A. L. Harnett, Quandialla. 

W. G. Law, “ Thistledown,” Gilgandra. 

G. T. S. Troy and Sons, “ Fairfield,” Quandialla. 

H. J. Harley, 44 Wattle Park,” Tullibigeal. 

E. J. Johnson, “ Iona,” Gunningbland. 

C. Condon, Box 9, The Bock. 

Cullen Bros., 41 Bunglegumbie,” Dubbo. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Cowra. 

C. F. T. Anderson, “ Swan Vale,” via Glen Innes. 
W. Burns, “ Goongirwarrie,” Carcoar. 

W. G. Law, “ Thistledown,” Gilgandra. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Condobolin. 
Manager, Experiment Farm, Cowra. 

C. Condon, Box 9, The Bock. 

C. Bennett, 44 Theole,” Forbes-road, Cowra. 

W. E. Ditchfield, West Wyalong. 

H. J. Harvey, 44 Kindalin,” Dubbo. 

W. B. Farrali, 64 Langside,” Urana. 

J. B. White and Sons, Boggabri. 

H. J. Harvey, 44 Kindalin,” Dubbo. 

W. G. Law, 44 Thistledown,” Gilgandra. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Temora. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Condobolin. 

E. S. Hazeldme, 44 Bunda Farm,” Merriwagga. 
Mark Sharman, “ Mabruk,” Erigolia. 

H. J, Harvey, 14 Kindalin,” Dubbo. 

David Bolte, 44 Lincluden,” West Wyalong. 

W. G. Law, 44 Thistledown,” Gilgandra. 


D 
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If heat— continued. 
Nabawa— continued. 


Pusa No. Ill 
Pusa No. 163 
Queen Pan 
Riverma ... 

Sepoy 
Wandilla ... 
Waratah ... 


Yandilla King ... 


Oats — 
Algerian ... 

Belar 


Buddah 

Burke 

Gidgee 

Guyra 
Kendall ... 
Laggan ... 
Mulga 


Cauliflower — 

Mitchell’s No. 4 ... 
Onion — 

Hunter River Brown 
Spanish. 


G. T. S. Troy and Sons, 41 Fairfield,” Quandialla, 
C. F. T. Anderson, “ Swan Vale,” via Glen limes. 

H. J. Harley, “ Wattle Park,” Tuilibigeal. 

E. J. Johnson, “ Iona,” Gunningbland. 

Cullen Bros., t; Bunglegumbie,” Dubbo. 

J. B. White and Sons, Boggabri. 

... Mark Sharman, “ Mabruk,” Erigolia. 

... Mark Sharman, “ Mabruk,” Erigolia. 

... C. F. T. Anderson, t£ Swan Vale,” via Glen Innes. 
... W. G. Law, “ Thistledown,” Gilgandra. 

Cullen Bros., “ Bunglegumbie,” Dubbo. 

... W. G. Law, “ Thistledown,” Gilgandra. 

... W, G. Law, “ Thistledown,” Gilgandra. 

... H. J. Harvey, “ Kindalin,” Dubbo. 

G. T. S. Troy and Sons, “ Fairfield,” Quandialla. 
E. J. Johnson, " Iona,” Gunningbland. 

C. Condon, Box 9, The Rock. 

S. W. Brien,“ Glen Logan,” Cowra. 

J. B. White and Sons, Boggabri. 

... Manager, Experiment Farm, Temora. 

David Bolte, “ Lincluden,” West Wyalong. 

A. L. Harnett, Quandialla, 

A. E. Dixon, “ Bramshott,” Wallendbeen. 

... W. Bums, “ Goongirwarrie,” Carcoar. 

C. Bennett, “ Theole,” Forbes-road, CoWra. 

... Manager, Experiment Farm, Condobolin. 
Manager, Experiment Farm, Temora. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Cowra. 

C. Bennett, “ Theole,” Forbes-road, Cowra. 

... Manager, Experiment Farm, Cowra. 

... Manager, Experiment Farm, Cowra. 

... Manager, Experiment Farm, Temora. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Cowra. 

... Manager, Experiment Farm, Bathurst. 

... Manager, Experiment Farm, Cowra. 

... Manager, Experiment Farm, Cowra. 

... Manager, Experiment Farm, Temora. 

C. Bennett, “ Theole,” Forbes-road, Cowra. 
Manager, Experiment Farm, Cowra. 

... C. J. Rowcliff, Old Dubbo road, Dubbo. 

... P. Morandini, Bunglegumbie-road, Dubbo. 


Tomato —Strains of t all “ Chinese Red,” chiefly for glass-houses— 

Australian Large Red ... Manager, Experiment Farm, Bathurst. 

Bendigo Large Red ... Manager, Experiment Farm, Bathurst. 

Boyd’s Intermediate ... Manager, Experiment Farm, Bathurst. 

- Other Varieties — 

Improved Sunnyhrook 

Earliana ... ... A. Sorby, Macquarie Fields. . 

Break-o’-Day ... ... A. Sorby, Macquarie Fields. 

A number of crops were inspected and passed, but samples of the seed harvested have 
nob been received, and these crops have not been listed. 
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Wheat growing Practices, 

As Demonstrated by the Wheat Grot Competitions 

of 1932 . 


Points for Growers in the Dubbo District.* 

'The old proverb that "It is never too late to mend” was aptly illustrated 
in connection with the wheat crops in this section of the wheat belt when 
the timely rains of September, 1932, altered the whole outlook—making* 
-good prospective crops better, and apparent failures into profitable ones. 
Consequently the usual five agricultural associations were again able to 
■conduct local crop competitions, namely, Cumnock (8 entries), Dubbo 
(12 entries), Gilgandra (25 entries), ISTarromine (6 entries), and Wellington 
(18 entries), a total of 69 entries. 



Ready for the Harvest. 


Competitors at Cumnock, Dubbo, and Narromine were restricted to crops 
grown on long fallowed land only, which considerably restricted the entries 
owing to economic considerations, and wet winter conditions, which cur¬ 
tailed fallowing the previous year. 

- —— _ _ __ : * __ ___ _ _ _ - 

* Mr. B. M. Arthur, Senior Agricultural Instructor, judged the competitions in 
the Dubbo and adjacent districts and the comments under the above heading are 
taken from his report. 
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The S eases. 

May, June and early July, 1931, were abnormally wet, and this period was 
followed by extremely dry conditions during August, September, and 
October. It was only those who seized the opportunity to do their initial 
ploughing during late July and early August who were able to make any 
headway in getting their fallowing done. Very little opportunity occurred 
to work fallows until November and December, when heavy rains delayed 
harvesting operations and allowed some cultivation to be done in the 
interim. January and February were mainly dry months throughout the 
district, though isolated thunderstorms allowed additional workings to he 
given in some localities. Self-mulching and heavy soils were commonly 
worked up well in a comparatively dry state. Good rains were received 
generally during March, and permitted a final working of many of the 
prepared areas, which in many cases were sown during April under favour¬ 
able conditions for satisfactory germination results, as good rains 
were recorded during that month also. The balance of the seeding 
period was dry with insufficient rains for good germination conditions, 
though seeding continued to take place until well into July. 

The winter rainfall was much below average, and by August the crops 
were nearly all beginning to show signs of lack of soil moisture. However, 
rain in mid-September—one of the best ever recorded in that month— 
worked miracles, and nearly all crops made a remarkable recovery and filled 
out well. Consequently some very high yields were recorded with plump 
grain of excellent quality, marred only by the frequent presence of pinched 
grains from the large amount of second growth which made its appearance 
in nearly all crops, considerably delaying harvesting operations. Bains 
early in November brought about stem rust in this late green growth, and 
it died off in a few days. Some bleaching also occurred as a result of these 
rains. 

The rainfall for the fallowing and the growing periods at the various 
centres was as follows:— 


Rainfall Table. 



Bubbo. 

Cumnock. 

Gilgandra. 

Narromine. 

Wellington. 

Fallowing period— 

Points. 

Points. 

Points. 

Points. 

Points. 

(July, 1931, to March, 1932)... 

1,575 

1,382 

3,290 

1,325 

1,670 

Growing period — (1932)— 






April ■ .. 

224 

204 

347 

175 

'215 

May 

29 

36 

52 

30 

43 

June . 

95 

151 

106 

81 

101 

July 

96 

128 1 

149 

110 

122 

August 

115 

230 

94 

157 

364 

September . 

461 

370 

291 

408 

332 

t October ... 

36 

101 

317 

l 

44 

74 

Total 

1,056 

1,200 

956 

1,005 

1,051 

Grand Total 

2,631 

2,582 

2,246 j 

2,330 

2,721 
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Cultural Details. 

Fifty-four crops were sown on long fallow, the time of the initial work¬ 
ings ranging-from February to October. Ten blocks had been prepared for 
sowing last year, but wet conditions prevented this, and they were perforce 
turned into fallows. Most of the other fallows were prepared during, late* 
July and August. ... 

The disc plough was given preference to the mouldboard, as will be seen 
in the following table, while twelve competitors relied on the rigid-tine 
scarifier or springtooth cultivator to do the job. 

Most of the crops were put in with the combine, which implement has 
almost supplanted the seed drill as a means of sowing. 


District, 

Average 
number 
of times 
fallows 
were 
worked. 

Initial plough¬ 
ing done with— 

Crops sown 
with— 

Crops sown 
on— 

Mould- 

hoard. 

Disc. 

Combine. 

Drill. 

Fallow. 

Stubble. 

Lay or 
new land. 

Cumnock .. 

4-1 

3 

5 

7 

1 

8 



Dubbo ... 

4 

3 

9 

12 


12 



Gilgandra . 

3*5 

5 

13 

19 

6 

15 

8 

2 

h arromine . 

3 


6 

4 

2 

6 

» - • 


Wellington 

4*2 

io 

3 

17 

1 

11 

6 

1 

Total 

... 

21 

36 

59 

10 

52 

14 

3 


The average number of times the fallows were worked after the initial 
preparation is also shown in the table. The figures are almost identical 
with those for last year. 

Time and Rate of Seeding. 

Forty-eight of the competing crops were sown during April compared 
with sixteen in May, and two in June. Midseason-sown crops did not 
have good conditions for germination this year, and some malting and 
xoatchy results occurred as a consequence. It is opportune, however, 
to issue a warning to some wheat-growers, who are apparently losing sighc 
of the maturing habit of some varieties, and are tending to sow them far 
too early, as for instance Nabawa and Waratah in March. This practice is 
fraught with danger, both from frost damage and from excessive early 
growth, which feeding off does not altogether counteract. 

Seedings have remained fairly constant compared with past years. At 
Cumnock 58.7 lb. was the average, Dubbo 54.3 lb., Gilgandra 53.2 ib., Narro- 
mine 52 lb., and Wellington 57.7 lb. Lighter seedings are advisable in th6 
more western centres owing to generally earlier sowings with consequent 
better stooling chances; also because of the lower average rainfall. 

Only three competitors failed to treat their seed for the prevention of 
bunt, and one of these crops was very badly infected with the disease. No 
smut was seen in any of the other sixty-six crops treated with copper 
carbonate. 
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Varieties of Wheat Used* 

Eighteen different varieties of wheat were exhibited, of which ten 
obtained places In the competitions, FTabawa was again the most popular 
variety, but it was not as successful as in the previous year, its place being 
taken by Eord. The following table shows the varieties entered, and the 
number of placings gained by" each:— 


Variety. 

Number of i 

Placings. 


times entered. 

Second. 

Third® 

lotah 

Ford 

12 2 

1 

1 

i 

Yandila King . 

« ! 1 

* 


1J 

Marshall’s bio. 3 . 

■ 2 1 

... 

1 

2 

Currawa . 

2 1 

... 

... 

1 

Nabawa . 

20 ; ... 

H 

... 

14 

Bobin . 

5^ 

1 


I 

Penny . 

4 [ ... * 

1 

... 

i l 

Ckseralying. 

2 

... 

1 

i 

Iwvey 

5 

... 

1 

l 

Canberra . 

■1 

... 

1 

i 


Waratah, Aussie, Cleveland, Dundee, Rajah, Baringa, Kiverina, and 
Gullen were also entered, but were not successful. 

Ndbawa is a great variety, stands up to dry conditions well, is disease 
resistant, and deservedly popular. 

Ford produced some fine crops with clean fine straw. It has a tendency 
to grow too tall, but prevailing seasonal conditions probably accentuated 
that condition. It should be a popular early sowing variety. 

Bohin is undoubtedly one of the best bag fillers, but unfortunately rather 
susceptible to rust. 

Dundee will be largely grown when seed supplies become distributed. 
This also applies to Rajah, a Victorian crossbred of high yielding capabili¬ 
ties, and Baringa. 

Of the eighteen varieties exhibited, seven were slow maturers, three mid¬ 
season, and eight fast growers. 

Fertilisers. 

Economic conditions—low prices, curtailment of credit, and existing 
debts—-together with the fact that profitable crops were grown last year in 
a wet season without its aid, were factors mainly responsible for the posi¬ 
tion that only twenty-five of the competing crops were sown with applica¬ 
tions of superphosphate, whereas forty-four were put in without this valu¬ 
able aid to increased yields. 

Fertiliser trials this year have demonstrated a big response to the applica¬ 
tion of superphosphate, and probably much has been lost by its non-use, but 
with the prevailing low parity prices of wheat the majority of farmers are 
definitely not in a position to finance this commodity, which is not essential 
in all localities. 

The average! amount used by those competitors who did apply it was 
48 lb.—much less than the average amount used in 1930. 
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Diseases. 

Diseases ■again took their toll, and in some districts certain ones. were 
more prevalent than usual. 

Stem rust made its appearance during October in many crops, particu¬ 
larly in the Gilgandr a-Emrmngerie districts, but owing to a change to cool 
conditions did not do mnch damage except in isolated instances. Later* 
following rains in November, much of the second, or green growth, was 
quickly affected by rust, and died off rapidly. 

Flag. smut was again in evidence in susceptible varieties, but the greater 
use of resistant varieties has tended to reduce largely the losses from this 
disease. 

Tahe-all and foot-rot were very prominent in the Cumnock, Yeoval, and 
Wellington districts, and were undoubtedly responsible for appreciable 
losses in many crops. 

Loose smut was much more noticeable than in previous years, and in 
some cases the percentage of loss exceeded anything previously seen. It is 
probable that seasonal conditions at the flowering stage last year were 
favourable to infection. 

Frost Damage. 

Frost damage this year was negligible compared with last year, though it 
showed up in nearly all crops in a new form. Normally developed heads 
with stunted stalks where the ear had barely emerged from the shot-blade 
showed on close inspection external discolouration of the stem wrapping, 
and a series of cracks, or holes in the stem just above the top node, or knot, 
and this condition was attributed to the effect of frost. 

The Problems of Parkes Growers.* 

The western wheat-grower needs no reminder of the truism, “No two 
seasons are alike/ 5 and the fourteen wheat competitions, totalling 184 entries, 
conducted in the districts surrounding Parkes during the past year brought 
to light experiences in crop production that were both interesting and 
annoying. Even though the wheat season proved to be one of high pro¬ 
duction, many factors, particularly the prevalence of black oats in some 
fallowed land; the increased appearance of definite take-all and foot-rot 
patches ; flag troubles abetting the early drying of the wheat leaves, thus 
causing a premature hardening of the grain in portions of the crop; exces¬ 
sive lodging of bulky crops attended with defective filling of the ears; the 
thinness of some crops, partly due to seed attack by blue mould, and partly 
due to poor stooling following late seeding, operated against maximum 
yields. From a district point of view, the aggregate toll of these defects has 
perhaps not been noticed in the seven to twelve bag crops, and yet most of 
them were quite common, and prevented an additional 1 or 2 bushels being 
bagged. Seasonal conditions were somewhat responsible, but even so, these 
tronbles can mostly be controlled by good farming practice. 

* Extracts from the report of Mr. H. Bartlett, Senior Agricultural Instructor, 

who judged the field wheat competitions in the Parkes and adjoining districts. 
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Each year the wheat harvest results demonstrate more and more forcibly 
the soundness of the principles of big crop production as advocated by tho 
Department. The principles of production must first be mastered and then 
may follow the adoption of minor modifications to suit local conditions* The 
principles are sound and sure for the production of good crops, while the 
variation of the detail may he an aid to excellent crops, though attended 
with some risk. 

The Season. 

The aggregate falls of rain for the fallow and crop growing periods, i.e. f 
from June, 1931, to March, 1932, and April to October, 1932, respectively, 
were approximately equal to the general averages of these periods. Heavy 
June, 1931, rains were followed by a dry spring, and soil conditions were 
not favourable for fallowing. Excessive rains in November and December, 
1931, which damaged the standing crops, supplied good soil and sub-soil 
moisture to the fallowed areas. Excellent rains in March and April assured 
good germination of April seedings, and incidentally favoured a profuse 
and continued germination of black oats. No rain fell between 17th April 
and 19th May, and some of the early May seedings were attacked by blue 
mould, such being aided by partly moist seed areas. The winter rainfall 
was mostly below average and cold temperatures were marked. Crops, par¬ 
ticularly the late-seeded ones, made less than normal growth in height and 
density, and by the end of August the crop outlook was not bright, many 
areas, some of which were coming into ear, showing signs of wilting. The 
early September rains, which were followed through to November by more 
rains and easy temperatures, completely altered the prospects, and crops 
very quickly promised above average yields. The earlier crops 
were fit to harvest by mid-November which is a week later than usual, and 
storms at this time caused some anxiety, but little real damage. 

The following table shows the rainfall at a number of centres at which 
competitions were held and as recorded at the local post offices. 


Rainfall Records, 1931-32. 



Parkes 

average. 

Parkes. 

Forbes. 

Bogan 

Gate. 

Trundle. 

Tulla- 

more, 

Peak Hill. 


Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Fallowing Period— 
(June, 1931, to 








March, 1932) 

1,787 

1,808 

1,605 

1,715 

1,546 

1,506 

1,629 

Growing Period (1932) 

14.6 


April 

306 

200 

262 

272 

202 

219 

May 

159 

35 

62 

67 

64 

133 

99 

June . 

237 

152 

132 

94 

81 

91 

107 

July . 

187 

169 

191 

144 

238 

88 

123 

August ... 

187 

175 

160 

202 

154 

113 

18$ 

September 

170 

175 

262 

296 

297 

353 

234 

October. 

154 

103 

182 

95 

125 

61 

147 

Total. 

1,240 

1,115 

1,189 

| 1,160 

1,131 

1,041 

1,118 

Grand lota! ... 

3,027 

2,923 

2,794 

| 2,875 

i 

2,677 

2,546 

. 2,747 
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. Cultural Methods. .. 

In the following table is shown the number of crops grown upon fallowed 
and stubble land in each competition, and also the.average number of times 
the fallow was worked in .each'locality. Neither the ploughing or initial 
working of the ground, nor . the sowing, if done with a seed drill, have been 
included in the number of working's. Where the combined drill was used, 
it has been counted as a working. 


Locality. 

Number of 
crops 
exploited. 

Number of 
■ ’ crops 
on fallow. ' 

Number of 
; crops 
on stubble. 

Average number 
of times 
fallow worked. 

Forbes . 



33 

36 

7 

o4 

Parkes .. 



7 

1 5 

2 • ■ 

4*0 • 

Peak Hill. 



13 

13 

... 

■■ 4-2 . .. 

Bogan Gate 



10 

10 


’4*3 

TuBamore 



5 

5 


3*2 

Trundle ... ... 



10 

10 

... 

4*0 

Coradgery 



8 

- 5 

3 

3*8 

Gunning Gap 



3 

3 


■ 4*7 - 

Bunmore. 



7 ' 

5 

2 

4*2 

Nelungaloo 


... 

9 

7 

2 

5*3 

Fill a Fogi. 



6 

3 

3 

3*7 

Alectown. 



7 

5 

2 

t*0 

Top Woodlands ... 



7 

4 

3 

3*5 

Wirrmya. 



9 

4 

5 

3 3 

Total 

... 

i 

134 

: 105 j 

29 

39 


Of the 134 crops entered, twenty-nine were on stubble land—a greater 
proportion than usual. Soil conditions during the winter of 1931 were 
rather difficult, and the immediate cost of fallow workings was a deterrent*, 
while the need for the greatest number of bushels of wheat from the farm 
suggested the taking of a risk with the season and the sowing of am. 
increased area. The advantage of fallow was forcibly demonstrated by the* 
Forbes competition. Twenty-five crops produced on fallowed land were esti¬ 
mated to yield an average of 34.4 bushels per acre, while eight crops on 
stubble land promised a yield of 25.9 bushels per acre—a difference of 84 
bushels per acre. 

The enforced reduction in expenditure since 1928 has had the effect of 
reducing the number of fallow workings, but it should be remembered that 
it is not so much the number of workings the fallow receives which deter¬ 
mines its standard, as the times and methods of performance of the work. 

The Use of Superphosphate. 

The subject of the use of superphosphate for wheat needs very careful 
examination, lest incorrect deductions be drawn from the bounteous har¬ 
vests that have resulted in recent years, despite the fact that shortage of 
cash has compelled the purchase of smaller quantities of this fertiliser. 

Experiments and crop competitions over a long period of years have 
proved the value of superphosphate in the central-west, and the average 
amount per acre used in competition crops increased annually for some 
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years to 62.4 lb. per acre in 1980—and this increased application was profit¬ 
able. The 1982. average application was 44 lb. per acre-back to the 1924 
level. Fortunately the seasons have been exceptionally favourable,. ;and the 
adjustment of practices to immediate conditions (such "as very early seeding 
.—■which, however, is attended with risk) has' lessened the disadvantage. 
‘Yields have been-most satisfactory, but this fact'does not counter the sug¬ 
gestion .that yields would have been even better' had the -proved quantity 
of superphosphate been used. During the course of the inspections, evi¬ 
dence justifying the use of that little extra quantity was frequently seen, 

.. In nnmanured crops and portions of crops the difference in yield was. 
sometimes as much as three bags per acre. These crops amounted to 25.-1 
per cent, of the 1932 entries, and since they were the best crops- of the dis¬ 
trict, it is likely that in the crops in general the percentage was still greater. 

A rather unusual feature, quite common this year, was that many un¬ 
manured crops produced the tallest growth. It is well known that: super¬ 
phosphate advances a crop in maturity by about ten-days.' Up till the end 
of August , the fertilised crops had made the tallest growth; ears were jusr 
peeping, and the growth of the stem, except for the heading process, had 
been completed. With the unmanured crops (which were later), the early 
September rains, stimulated a rapid growth of stem,, and the resultant crop 
was in many cases a foot taller than an adjoining fertilised, area. The 
density, however, was less, but the ears, in some cases, larger. Only a close 
inspection revealed the advantage of the fertilised area. 

The Seed Used. 

The amount of seed sown per acre in recent years has shown a somewhat 
similar rise and fall to the quantity of superphosphate applied. Due to 
better seed beds, and a higher reserve of subsoil moisture resulting from 
better fallows, the wheat lands have been able to mature denser crops, which 
called for an increase in seeding. This increase was steady and constant 
until 1929, after which finance commenced to force a reduction, and in 
1932 the quantity was 54.2 lb. per acre or 90 per cent, of normal (1929). 
Generally speaking, it is a wise policy to sow at an average of about 00 lb* 
per acre. 

In the 1982 competitions the seed of 94.7 per cent, of the entries was 
treated with dry copper carbonate, and of the remaining seven, two were 
treated with bluestone and five were untreated. 

Not one bunt-infected plant was seen throughout the judging. 

. Time of Seeding. . 

The importance of sowing varieties at their correct time must be again 
stressed. With the elimination of the late-maturing wheats, and the prac- 
tical necessity of commencing seeding early in April, the tendency is to 
mw wheats such as Nabawa, Bobin, and Waratah prior to 15th April. The 
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result is sometimes excellent yields, but frequently bulky ? flaggy, overgrown 
crops which are subject to excessive lodging, and are open to fungous flag 
troubles which affect the health and filling of the ears. The frost danger 
must also be considered. .The extra early seeding of these varieties has 
developed during the past three years as a counter to the failure to use 
fertiliser, and has answered reasonably well, but better and healthier crops 
will result from a little later seeding and the use of superphosphate. The 
more western localities have, of course, a slightly earlier seeding period than 
the eastern parts. 

On the other hand, very late seeding often develops into so much wasted 
effort, and perhaps direct loss. hTot only is the yield invariably light, but 
as the area has generally been hastily prepared—perhaps as an after-thought 
—from stubble land, weeds and wheat diseases usually multiply. The late¬ 
ness of the work throws the farm routine out of balance, and the area of 
fallow is restricted for the following crop. 

The ideal seeding period is from 10th April until 15th May. 


The Varieties. 

Twenty-two varieties were entered in the fourteen competitions held in 
1932, and the placings were as follows 


Variety. 

Number 

of 

times 

entered. 

Percentage 
of times 
entered. 

Number of times 
placed. 

Number 

of 

points. 

Percent® 
age of 
points* 

1st. 

2nd* 

3rd. 

JS&bawa 



631 

41-7 

n 

61 

4 

39 

46*4 

War&tah 



m 

15-5 



... 

2* 

3 

Ford 



16J 

12*2 


4 

2 

20* 

24*4 

Bobin 



16| 

12*2 

21 

i 

5§ 

; in 1 

16-3 

Tervey 



H 

1*9 

... 


i 

i 

•4 

Bern 



21 

1*9 


... 

1 

1 . 

1*2 

Bane© 



3 

2*2 


2 

o*« 

1 4 ! 

4*8 

Riveriaa 



li 

1*1 

I 

1 

<## 

2 

2*3 

Schultz 


... 

1 

•8 

1 


1 

! 1 ! 

\ ! 

1*2 

. 


The points are calculated in the proportion of 3 for first place, 2 for 
second, and 1 for third, the total points being 84. 

Prom a competition point of view (and this is also a valuable commercial 
guide) the one time champion, Canberra, has passed out; from 38 per cent, 
of entries in 1925 it has now been reduced to 1.1 per cent. Waratah is on 
the same road; from 1928 onwards the percentages of times this variety 
has been entered in competitions have been 46.8, 42.8, 36.6, 19.4, and 15.5, 
while the percentages of points recorded have been 66, 32.4, 36.1, 20.2, and 
3 . 0 . - • . - . . . 

• TTabawa entered the list in 1928, and in 1932. constituted 41.7 per cenf* 
of the entries, and scored 46.4 per cent, of the points. Ford appeared in 
1931, and with 12.2 per cent, of entries is now in second place with 24.4 per 
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cent of points. Bobin is next with 12.2 per cent of entries and 16.3 per 
cent of points. These three varieties together made up 66.1 per cent, of 
the entries, and won 87.1 per cent, of the points. 

Ranee is a variety which is attracting attention in the Tottenham and 
Wirrinya' localities. It is an early, fine-stemmed type of medium height, 
with medium length, compact ears; it usually yields better than appearances 
indicate. Although it is somewhat susceptible to flag smut, heavy infec¬ 
tions have not as yet come under notice in lie west. 

Undoubtedly a preference is held by farmers for the earlier-maturing types 
of wheat, particularly in the western portion of the district. There is room, 
however, for a later maturing wheat than. Nkbawa, but one which is earlier 
than, say, Yandilla King, which would enable seeding to commence in the 
first week of April without the attendant risk of sowing out of season. 
Such a place may possibly be filled by Dundee. 

The Average Yields in the Competition. 

The average yields of the 1932 competitions were:—Parkes, 33.4 bus.; 
Forbes, 32.4 bus.; Trundle, 33.5 bus.; Peak Hill, 31.8 bus.; Bogan Gat©, 
35.6 bus.; Tullamore, 23.2 bus.; Oofadgery, 34.1 bus.; Helungaloo, 34.2 bus.; 
Gunning 'Gap, 33.0 bus.; Bunmore, 32.5 bus*; Filla Pogi, 27.5 bus.; Alec™ 
town, 32.7 bus.; Wirrinya, 29.9 bus.; Top Woodlands, 22.4 bus. The district 
average of competition crops was 29.25 bushels per acre. 

When reviewing the yields of these competition crops, the fact must be 
kept in mind that they represent the best crops produced by the most pro¬ 
gressive farmers. But the averages are a Mr and reasonable indication 
of the yields which are possible over the whale of the respective localities, 
provided the recommended cultural practices could be uniformly and wholly 
adopted. 

Diseases. 

Foot-rot and Take-all *—Both of these diseases were more prevalent than 
for many years past, and probably accounted for a reduction in yield of 
i per cent, over the whole of the district. Of course, many free crops were 
inspected, but several with about 3 per cent, infection were noted, and 
one with as high as 20 per cent. It has not been possible to determine whether 
the increase is due to peculiar seasonal conditions, or to an actual spreading 
of the disease. The severest infection occurred in a paddock which had 
been under grazing since 1924, and which was fallowed in September, 1931. 

Where infections are troublesome, the only control measures are:—A good 
stubble burn; a crop of oats; fallow; wheat; and then repeat the rotation. 

Flag-Smut —'The control of flag smut is evidently under way—by tb© 
, growing: of resistant wheats. Susceptible varieties were more or less in™ 
footed, and a portion of Union and some patches of Waratsih lost quite 50 
per cent, in yield. A 
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More Milk Means gg 
Greater Profits ! m 

A COW drenched with Osmond’s Red Draught will §f|l| 
give a greater flow of milk than an undrenched cow, 
and will also maintain the increased yield over a 
longer period. 

“ OSMONDS RED DRAUGHT” 

An after calving and general cow drench. Invaluable for the 
of loss of cud, indigestion, and low condition. 
Prepares the cow for Calving and wards off milk fever. 

air-tight and damp-proof canisters. 



treatment 


Sold in 


“OSMOND’S CALF CODLIVINE” 



Osmonds? 

Codlivine" 

COD LIVER 
OIL FOOD 

FO R ALL ST OCK 

QSMOND&So 
(Australia) Ltd. 
SYDNEY. N.S.W.' 



OSMONDS CATTLE REMEDIES 


Codlivine is manufactured from the purest North Sea Cod Liver Oil, 
together with carefully selected ingredients, which include the most 
nutritious meals, A sweet mixture is produced, having great tonic and 
digestive properties. 

Cod Liver Oil has a feeding value quite equal to new milk at a third of 
the cost. Codlivine added to separated milk replaces the valuable 
elements required for rapid growth. Codlivine is economical to use. 
4 ozs. of Codlivine are sufficient for 6-8 calves. 

Useful in preventing scour and wasting diseases. 


OSMOND & SON (Australia), LTD. 

206-201 St. John's Koad, Slebe. SIDNEY. 
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You should never be 
Without 



c? c? rh 
HOSPITAL 



No Farm Home should be 
without this Great Medicinal 
Spirit 

It has saved many lives in 
cases of emergency 


And is now supplied^ to His Majesty the King 


Tucker § Co. Ltd. 


Sydney 
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Some other flag troubles . were probably responsible for the .haying, off of 
patches of bulky crops, particularly in the Waratah variety. Part destruc¬ 
tion of leaves by heavy winter frosts, by a dry August, and by the fungi of 
wheat leaf blight and leaf rust had the effect of arresting the food supply to 
the ears of the wheat, , and small patches of crop dried off .with- the stem still 
tinted with green. The grain therein was slightly pinched. 

Traces of other troubles were noticed, such as glume, blotch and basal 
glume rot, hut to such a small extent as to pass unnoticed except for a clos ? 
.inspection. - . * 

Not one bunt-infected plant was found throughout the judging. 

Room lor Improvement in the Mudgee-Coonabarabran 

District* ' : ' • ■ ; 

With the exception of Coonabarabran the agricultural societies in this 
district have made only spasmodic efforts to conduct field wheat competi¬ 
tions. Apathy and want of confidence in the potentialities of the district 
would appear to be the reasons for the lack of interest in the competitions, 
while strangely enough it has been the use of indifferent cultural methods 
that has led many landholders to the belief that the climate is peculiarly 
unsuited to wheat production. . .. 

Three agricultural associations conducted crop competitions in 1982, 
namely, Coonabarabran (24 entries), Mendooran (2T entries), and Baradine 
(9 entries), and two branches of the Agricultural Bureau, namely, Tambar 
Spring (7 entries) and Birriwa (S entries), a total of 69 entries-ra distinct 
improvement on previous years. Baradine was represented this year for 
the first time in its history, and the Birriwa Agricultural Bureau stepped 
in and filled the breach in the Dunedoo-Gulgong district. 

The Season. 

The rainfall for the year, though at times causing much anxiety, can be 
regarded as satisfactory from a wheat production standpoint. Other than 
for some of the friable loams, weather conditions were by no means favour¬ 
able for true summer fallowing. A short break in January provided the 
opportunity for wide-awake farmers to prepare a limited area, but where 
this was not availed of, it was necessary to delay preparation until March. 
To obviate these all too frequent delays which occur with short summer fal¬ 
low, farmers should endeavour to long fallow at least one-fourth of the 
area. 

A number of faulty stands were noticed among May-sown crops. The 
irregular germination can be attributed to sowing in a loose seed-bed or 
sowing at insufficient depth. As a measure of what proved to be false 
economy, shallow sowing found favour. 

* Notes from the report of Mr. G. Nicholson, Senior Agricultural Instructor, 
who judged the competitions in this district. 
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The season once again demonstrated the inherent hardiness of wheat and 
its remarkable recuperative powers after a prolonged dry spell. From April 
until the latter part of August, the crops were grown on a minimum of 
moisture, the precipitations being light and subsoil reserves of moisture 
on summer fallow practically non-existent However, although the rainfall 
for this period did not exceed 0 inches, the incidence was most favourable. 

A seven weeks 5 spell of dry weather, commencing in July, checked growth, 
and seriously affected out of season early-sown crops, but the excellent Sep¬ 
tember rains came in time to revive the midseason- and late-sown crops. 
Second growth in forward crops was prevalent, more particularly in the 
early sections of the district. 

The rainfall for the fallow and growing periods at four centres was as 
follows:— 


Kainfall Table. 



Baradine. 

(C. Bunner). 

Coonabara- 

bran. 

(Purlewaugh). 

Mendooran. 
(O. U. Gavin). 

Birriwa. 

(L. G. Bourke). 


Points. 

Points. 

Points. 

Points. 

Bummer Fallowing Period (Janu- 





ary to March)— 





January .. 

154 

176 

34 

M. 

February . 

20 

...... 

114 

58 

March 

340 

387 

335 

307 

Total . 

514 

563 

483 

UK) O 

Crop Growing Period (April to 





October)— 





April. 

136 

150 

170 

196 

May. 

139 

30 

48 

55 

June ... 

106 

98 

106 

83 

July. 

210 

143 

226 

137 

August . 

82 

91 

115 

! 141 

September.. 

380 

361 

298 

i 459 

October 

21 

195 

109 

! 109 

Total . 

1,074 

1,068 

1,072 

| 1,180 


Cultivation Methods. 

On comparatively new and fertile country some excellent yielding crops 
were grown with a minimum of cultivation, the principal factors determin¬ 
ing productiveness being a clean stubble burn and ploughing or scarifying 
the land early and while in a suitable mellow condition. In a favourable 
season, good returns are possible, provided the cultural work is carried out 
in an intelligent manner, but with old cultivation land it is an entirely 
different matter. Time of cultivation and quality of the work done count 
far more than frequent careless working with no definite objective in view. 
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Some farmers have been successful in cropping the same land continu¬ 
ously for a number of years, and growing weed-free crops, A close investi¬ 
gation of tbeir methods will disclose that they are thorough and painstak¬ 
ing in every particular. It is most significant that only 17.4 per cent, of 
the competition crops were produced on country that had grown more than 
six crops, 62.8 per cent, on country that had grown up to three crops, and 
20.8 per cent, on country that had grown from four to six crops. It would 
thus appear that some growers are relying on the natural fertility and 
cleanliness of new country to make up for many shortcomings in cultiva¬ 
tion. The fallacy of continuous cropping was demonstrated in a practical 
manner by the weed and disease infested crops, to be seen far too frequently 
in the older-settled areas. 

Eight crops only (11.5 per cent.) were grown on winter fallow, viz.:— 
Mendooran, 8; Birriwa, 3; and Coonabarabran and Baradine, 1 each. 
Twenty-four crops (34.8 per cent.) were grown on summer fallow ( Jamiary- 
February ploughing) and of the balance twenty-five crops, equal to 36.5 
per cent., were sown on March and April ploughed country, and twelve 
crops (17.4 per cent.) on May and June ploughing. Thirty-four (49. 2 per 
cent.) of the blocks received no cultivation other than ploughing and sowing, 
and thirty-five, or 50.8 per cent., were cultivated at least once prior to 
sowing. 


Varieties. 

Twelve varieties were selected by competitors, a slight increase com¬ 
pared with last year. During the past three seasons there has been a marked 
improvement in the choice of varieties. Of those exhibited this year it is 
doubtful if Pusa Ffo. 4, Florence, Free Gallipoli, and Purvey are worth 
growing, in view of the fact that more suitable and productive or disease- 
resistant types are available. The popularity of NTabawa and 'Waratah con¬ 
tinued, the former representing 41.7 per cent, of the entries and the latter 
24.2 per cent. These, together with Currawa, Ford and MarshnlTs No. 3, 
represented 85.6 per cent, of the entries. 

The following table shows the placings of varieties:— 


Placings of Varieties. 


Variety. 

Percentage 
Number of 
Entries. 


Placings. 


First. 

Second. 

Third. 

Total. 

N abawa . 

Per cent. 
4x*7 

3 

2 

2 | 

n 

Waratah . 

24-2 

i 

2 

2 


Ford . 

7-5 


... 


H 

Currawa . 

6 


1 


1 

Marshall’s No. 3 ... 

6 

— 

... 

"i 

* 
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~A1 though tie season was favourable to the slow maturing wheats, it is 
interesting to note that they comprised only 27 per cent, of the total entries 
and 20 per cent, of the placed varieties. The principal explanation is that 
these varieties are not receiving the attention they deserve; with some 
farmers the practice is to grow nothing hut quick-maturing sorts, irrespec¬ 
tive of the time of sowing. Habawa is a particular ease in point, and sow¬ 
ing early in April frequently results in a partial failure. It is essentially 
an early to midseason wheat, and does not stand severe grazing. On per¬ 
formances Habawa fully merits the popularity it enjoys. .From the grower’s 
point of view a marked susceptibility to foot-rot, and a tendency for the 
straw to break down, are its worst features. 

Waratah is very suitable for late sowing on the heavy fertile soils, but 
is inferior to some other wheats on the lighter soils. Ford, though as yet 
'not grown extensively, has made an impressive entry and gives promise of 
being a valuable variety for early to midseason sowing. It possesses a 
degree of resistance to flag smut, but is by no means immune to foot-rot* 
Marshall’s Ho. 3, though gaining only one-half of third place, is the most 
favoured variety for early sowing. Currawa is popular on the light sandy 
soils. 

Trueness,to Type. 

There has been a marked falling off in the type and purity of the varie¬ 
ties, only 18 per cent, approaching pure seed standard, while 22.5 per cent, 
of the crops were badly mixed and totally unsuited for seed purposes. 
Furthermore 18 per cent, of the crops were grown from ungraded seed* 
Becently large areas of virgin and weed-free country have been opened up 
for wheat-growing, but it is indeed false economy to use anything but weed- 
free seed on these soils. Share-farmers have no permanent interest in land, 
and it is interesting to note that they were responsible for using 75 per 
cent, of the ungraded seed. Landholders who value their properties for 
wheat-growing would be well advised to make arrangements to supply their 
share-farmers with all seed requirements. 

Rate of Seeding* 

The rate of seeding shows but slight variation from previous years. On 
the heavy productive soils moderate seeding is gaining in favour in pre¬ 
ference to the heavy rates in vogue a few years ago. The disadvantage of 
heavy seeding is most marked this season, due to soil moisture deficiency. 
The following table shows the variations in the rate of seeding:— 


District. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

i Average. 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Coonabarabran . 

60 

45 

54 . 

Mendooran 

70 ! 

45 

55*5 

Birriwa . 

1 62 

45 

54*6 

Baradine ... 

58 

45 

52 

Tambar Springs ... 

00 

1 86 

.. 49 
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Fertilisers. 

"The position as regards the application of superphosphate remains un¬ 
changed. New country, indifferent cultivation, and low prices are not con¬ 
ducive to use of superphosphate. Nine crops were manured, the quan¬ 
tities ranging from 45 lb. to @5 lb., with an average of 52 lb. superphosphate- 
per acre. Manured crops sown early did not derive the same benefit from 
the September rains as did the unmanured areas. It is known that on the 
medium loams, providing good cultural methods are employed, payable 
results can be obtained from light dressings of superphosphate. The friable- 
volcanic loams do not require manuring. 

Diseases. 

Foot-rot was again by far the most serious yield-reducing disease 
occurring at all centres. It is assuming serious proportions, and wheat- 
growers will have to take definite measures to endeavour to hold it in check.. 
Heaviest infection occurred on newly-ploughed grass country and old cul¬ 
tivation paddocks. ’Continuous cropping, late ploughing, and heavy grazing 
—all of which are common in the district—are conducive to the spread of' 
the disease. Nabawa and Turvey are highly susceptible, and War at ah,. 
Ford, Yandilla King, and Currawa show a very poor measure of resistance- 

Flag smut was more prevalent than for some years past, but in no 
instance did it assume serious proportions. Loose smut also was prevalent 
and appears to be increasing. 

A few competitors did not treat their seed for bunt, but, fortunately, the 
crops were apparently free. As an economy measure this cannot be recom¬ 
mended, since the cost of dusting is inexpensive as compared with the heavy* 
dockages levied on smutty wheat. 


A Difficult Year for North-west Farmers.* , . 

The area covered by this district extends from Springridge to Gunnedah- 
and to Inverell, including Wee Waa, Pallamallawa and Bingara. The 
result of the competitions and the fact that the usual number of organisa¬ 
tions were able to promote competitions attracting ninety-two entries must 
be considered a triumph for good farming methods in the north-west. The 
year has been a most difficult one, and for a greater part of the growing 
period the production of seed only seemed possible. The agricultural socie¬ 
ties of Wee Waa, Moree, Karrabri, Boggabri, Gunnedah, Bingara, and' 
Inverell, and the Agricultural Bureau branches at Treloar Springs and 
Myall Creek (Delungra) conducted competitions. At Bingara a 25-acre- 
competition was also conducted. 

*Mr. J. A. O’Reilly, Agricultural Instructor, judged the competitions in this 
; district, and these remarks are extracted from his report. 
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The Season. 

The rainfall during the fallow and growing periods at a number of 
centres was as follows 


Eainfall. 



eS 

aS 

£ 

ID 

O 

£ 

Moree. 

Pallamallawa. 

1 

1 

Boggabri. 

Bingaxa. 

4 

TJ 

1 

<s 

b< 

<SJJ 

Jj 

p 

1 

O 

> 


Pis. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

Pts. 

.Fallow period (January 






690 

372 

502 

458 

to March;) 

353 

216 

258 

478 

464 

Growing period— 






251 

9b 

418 

505 

April .1 

155 

202 

311 

142 

99 

May . 

148 

64 

150 

176 

116 

117 

98 

113 

83 

June . . 

118 

100 

89 

121 

104 

102 

1 ^ 

116 

127 

July . 

60 

95 

171 

149 

126 

217 

78 

231 

153 

August . 

44 

46 

47 

52 j 

63 

89 

62 

37 

46 

September 

318 

376 

358 

471 

300 

452 

365 

396 

412 

October ... 

40 

211 

129 

74 

238 

282 

332 

181 

383 

Total, Growing period 

883 

1,094 

1,255 

1,085 

1,046 

1,511 

1,115 

1,495 

1,709 

Grand Total 

1,236 

1,310 

1,513 

1,563 

1,510 

2,201 

1,487 

1,987 

2,167 


Tlie best rains in the fallowing period were in the early part of December, 
1931, and in March 1932. The Inverell end of the district, which 
includes Bingara and Myall Creek, fared 'better for rains in the fallowing 
period than the remainder of the district. January and February were par¬ 
ticularly hot and dry throughout the district. The rains in March were 
generally useful, but though the monthly totals of April and May appear 
to be good the falls were mostly light in character. The germination was 
generally good, but in some sections of the district, especially Gunnedah, 
where under an inch was registered for each of the first five months of the 
growing period, some trouble was experienced in getting a good germination. 
In this area again the total during the growing period was well up to the 
average, but this was due largely to rains in October that subsequently 
proved to be the cause of reduction in yield of late crops and second growth, 
as rust developed in these crops. 

June, July and August were generally dry, and many severe frosts were 
experienced during this period. A welcome break occurred about the middle 
of September, which generally enhanced the filling of the forward and well- 
developed crops. The second growth in crops which were being affected by 
dry conditions caused considerable inconvenience and delay at harvest 

Cultural Details. 

The quality of the crops on winter fallow and on early worked short 
1 1 fallow was apparent throughout the district. Farmers are again reminded 
/||Pf the soundness of the Department's recommendation of allowing a third 
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of the cropping 1 area out in winter fallow each season and introducing a 
crop of oats for grazing into the system. During the past five years the 
best crops in the competitions and the best farm averages have been pro¬ 
duced when following along the above lines. 

Twenty-five per cent, of the crops were grown on fallow this year as com¬ 
pared with 8 per cent, last season, whilst a little over 4 per cent, of the 
crops were sown on land which had previously grown oats. 

The number of times the fallows were worked did not vary much from 
last year, but Gunnedah and Boggabri show an increase due to the number 
of winter fallows included. The important factors to be considered in the 
working of the fallow are early initial working, for greater penetration of 
moisture, and effective control of weeds, to minimise loss of soil moisture, 
by utilising sheep on the fallow, and, if necessary, the springtooth culti¬ 
vator and rigid scarifier. 

Number of times the fallows were worked:—Wee Waa 1.8, Moree 1.9, 
Narrabri 2.8, Boggabri 3.5, Grunnedah 3.3, Treloar Springs 2.0, Bingara 
1.8, Myall Creek (Delungra) 2.6, Xnverell 2.5. 

Varieties. 

Ford, Nabawa, and Waratah were again the outstanding varieties. Ford 
was entered 39 times, and secured 5f first places, 5| second places, and 
3f- third places. Although it did not figure in the first place in the dis¬ 
trict championship it secured the next three places. Waratah is still behav¬ 
ing satisfactorily, although it was only entered 9| times, as against 18 
last year. It secured £■ firsts, seconds, and 1 third. Nabawa appeared 
24§- times as against 47 last season. It shared the championship honours 
with Waratah and Geeralying. This was the only appearance of Geeraly- 
ing. Ourrawa, Aussie, Pusa No. 4 and Canberra filled minor places. Hard 
Federation was entered 1^ times and secured £ first and J- third. Marquis, 
Queen Fan, Cleveland, Marshall’s No. 3, Florence, Duri, Gluyas, Early and 
Bobin were entered, but failed to gain places. 

Seed and Fertiliser. 

The average rate of seeding at the various centres was as follows*Wee 
Waa, 49.8 lb. per acre; Moree, 49.1 lb.; Narrabri, 42.1 lb.; Boggabri, 43.5 
lb.; .Grunnedah, 43.6 lb.; Treloar Springs, 45.5 lb.; Bingara, 49.4 lb.; Myall 
Creek (Delungra), 43.8 lb.; and Xnverell, 52.6 lb. The average rate of 
seeding in the competitions was 46.5 lb. as against 48.5 lb. last season. 

As was the case last season, not one of the crops entered in the competi¬ 
tions was treated with superphosphate. The soils of the north-west are 
generally well supplied with phosphoric acid, and superphosphate plays 
little or no part. 

Diseases. 

The crops in the competition were generally very free from disease this 
season. Foot-rot was the most noticeable disease, and this was confined 
principally to the Inverell section of the district. It was thought that with 
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comparatively dry autumn conditions flag* smut would be prevalent, but in 
competition entries the infection* even in susceptible varieties* was only 
slight. Rust was responsible for damage to late crops in the district* but 
generally in the competitions the damage was negligible. Loose smut was 
noticeable in practically all varieties* but the infection was not great. 

Bunt was seen in one competition entry* and it is evident that it is still 
in the district; consequently farmers should be wary of sowing untreated- 
seed. 

General. 

Large areas of old cultivation land are heavily impregnated with black 
oats* and the low prices prevailing for wheat render it almost impossible 
to produce wheat profitably on this class of country. Farmers should con- 
ceatrat© on a smaller area* and seize the opportunity of fallowing some of 
this country in order to bring it back to a condition whereby profitable crops 
can be produced. 

Each year an improvement in the standard of seed is noticed and the 
crops generally give a better average return. 


Selected Citrus Buds. 

The Co-operative Bud Selection Society, Ltd. 

Fob some years, it lias been recognised that in most’citrus groves there are trees that- 
rarely produce sufficient fruits to be payable* whilst other trees are more constant pro* 
ducers of good quality and payable crops* so that with a view to enabling nurserymen 
to supply trees of the most productive and remunerative standards to planters* the above- 
Society was formed under the segis of the Department of Agriculture, and consists of 
representative fruitgrowers and nurserymen. The Society does not and cannot make 
profits , hut merely exists to improve the fruit-growing industry by making available for 
budding selected buds from special trees of the best types of quality fruit and of reputed 
good bearing habit only. Trees from such buds should undoubtedly be more profitable 
and appeal to all progressive orchardists. 


The Co-operative Bud Selection Society* Ltd.* supplied the following selected buds to 
nurserymen during the 1931 budding season* trees from which should be available for 
planting during the 1933 planting season 



Oranges. 



Marsh 


Nurseryman. 

Washington 

Navel. 

Valencia. 

Emperor 

Mandarin. 

Eureka 

Lemon. 

Grape¬ 

fruit. 

Total. 

L« P. Rosen and Son* Car- 







lingford ... 

8,000 

11,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

25,000 

T. Adamson, Ermington ... 

2,000 

2,000 

700 

1,000 

500 

6,200 

Swan© Bros., Ermington ... 

1,000 

1,000 

250 

500 

500 

3*250 

Geo. McKee, Ermington ... 
C. Langbecker, Bundaberg* 

1,000 

2,000 

*•* 

... 

... 

3*000 

Queensland ... 

F*.-Ferguson and Son, Huxst- 

... 

750 

■ *" 


250 

1,000 

ville 

2,000 

3,000 

... 



5*000 

A. T. Eyles, RydaJmer© ... 

3,000 

2,000 


*«* 


5,000 

R. Hughes, Eiiuington 

500 

, 500 

250 

600 

1*000 

2,750 


---1—_!—___ : _ ». I. » 

—0. G. Savage* Director of. Emit Culture. 
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Anything New in Onion Growing ? 

Can You Get 22 Tons of Onions per Aere ? 

Mr. P. Morandini, Bunglegumbie-road, Dubbo> wbo secured first place ia 
.the recent onion growing competition conducted by the Dubbo B.A. and H. 
Association, grew a crop of Hunter River Brown Spanish variety which 
yielded 22 tons 12 cwt. per acre. To good seed and good cultural methods 
can be attributed much of Mr. Morandini’s success. The preparation of the 
ground was begun in 1931 by ploughing under an April-sown crop. Water 
melons were then sown, and after that crop was harvested the land was 



Mr. Moraadini’s Crop of Hunter River Brown Spanish. 


mouldboard ploughed, harrowed and rolled in May, 1932, and springtooth 
cultivated prior to transplanting the onion seedlings in June. Superphos¬ 
phate at the rate of 200 lb. per acre was applied just before planting out. 
The seedlings were transplanted 4 inches apart in rows 9 inches apart, and 
to facilitate irrigation the beds were made only 10 to 12 feet wide by 
34 feet long. 


The Best Time to Sow Onions at Bathurst 

"When: the decrease in yield due to sowing onions at the wrong time may 
amount to over 3 tons per acre, where is the point in sowing at anything 
but the right timet 

Experiments carried out on the light granitic soils at Bathurst Experi¬ 
ment Farm last year again indicated that March and April sowings are the 
best for early maturing onions. This is in keeping with the results 
obtained in each of the past five years. March and April sowings have also'' 
favoured the later-maturing onions, although last season the yields favoured 
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May sowing-. Summarising the experiments to date, Mr. G\ T, Dawson, the 
Experimenter, says that it is certainly inadvisable to sow the later-maturing 
onions before the 1st of March or later than early May. January and June 
sowings are quite unsuitable. 


Superphosphate and Bonedust for Onions. 

An application of 3 cwt. of a mixture of superphosphate and Bonedust 
is a payable proposition when growing onions on the light granitic soils 
of the Bathurst district. Trials have been carried out for some years now 



Hunter River Brown Spanish. 


at Bathurst Experiment Farm and increased yields have resulted in all 
years irrespective of the kind of season experienced. 

As the increase due to the fertiliser was around about a ton per acre 
last year, it is left to the reader to work out the profitableness of the 
practice. 

A mixture of equal parts of superphosphate and bonedust has also given 
excellent results m other onion growing districts and' it is generally 
recommended by the Department as the best fertiliser for onions. 
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Dairying and Livestock Notes* 


How a World’s Champion is Fed. 

There is a well-founded saying to the effect that it is not possible to get 
from a cow more than you are prepared to put into her in the form of feed. 
Thus, whenever a new record is established, the dairy farmer immediately 
becomes interested in how the record-producer was fed. ICany have asked 
that question since 1st February, on which date the 13-year-old Jersey cow 
Wagga Gladys completed her 273 days 5 lactation period with a world 5 s 
record butter-fat production for her breed of 935.23 lb. (from 17,202 lb. 
milk). Wagga Gladys is a member of the Hawkesbury Agricultural College 



Wagga Gladys: World-famous Jersey. 

Jersey herd, and this is the second occasion on which she has established 
a world 5 s record. Chief interest now centres in whether she can better the 
365 days 5 record of 1,220 lb. butter-fat held by the New Zealand Jersey cow 
Woodlands Felicie. 

Although varying slightly from month to month during the lactation 
period, throughout the greater part of the time she was fed on the following 
ration:—Ensilage 20 lb., lucerne chaff 10 lb., and 3 lb. of a mixture of bran 
100 lb., linseed meal 50 lb. and bone-meal 3 lb. In addition, for every 
gallon of milk produced, hex daily ration was augmented by 2 lb. of a 
mixture comprising bran 100 lb., maize-meal 80 lb., crushed oats 30 lb., and 
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linseed 20 lb. The grazing varied considerably. During the winter months 
there was a fair picking of green barley and green wheat, and at other 
times she was given an occasional day’s grazing on short lucerne. 

jSTo very special treatment was meted out to Wagga Gladys. She remained 
with the College herd except during the days when they had to travel mure 
than half a mile to the grazing paddock. She was milked twice- a day 
throughout the test. 


Bone-chewing: on the South Coast. 

Elsewhere in this issue are set out the conclusions of Messrs. Max Henry 
(Chief Veterinary Surgeon) and M. S. Beniamin (First Analyst) based 
on a preliminary survey of the problem associated with mineral deficiency 
in the southern coastal belt of New South Wales. 

The report of these investigations, which is of particular interest to 
dairymen, has been running through the last three issues of this Gnzdie. 
Some fifty-six samples of far south coast soils were analysed, as were also 
the pastures from certain of these areas on which stock had exhibited 
mineral deficiency troubles. From the evidence collected a general corre¬ 
lation was proved to exist between the condition of the stock and the 
chemical composition of the soils and pastures; in short, that the deficiency 
in phosphorus of the soils of the south coast is the ultimate cause of 
osteomalacia among cattle in that area. Very concrete recommendations 
for counteracting the trouble are set out, and it is claimed that by adopting 
these measures the returns to farmers on mineral-deficient country oan be 
definitely increased. The recommended measures are:—(1) The application 
of superphosphate to the pastures in the form of a top-dressing; (8) the 
feeding of bone-meal and phosphatic licks generally to cattle; (3) the uddi™ 
tim of bran to the ration of milking cows; (4) the feeding of cattle onorops 
grown on manured land; (5) the introduction of new pasture plants, par¬ 
ticularly legumes, to the pastures. 

Free leaflets on all these subjects—bone-chewing, feeding of dairy cows, 
top-dressing of pastures, licks for stock, etc.—are available for the asking* 
Write to the Department of Agriculture for a copy of the “List of Publi¬ 
cations.” 


Points in Preparing a Cow for the Show. 

The first point to consider is whether the beast is to be shown, in. the 
“dry” or in the .“in milk” class, said Mr, C. G. F. Grant (the Department's 
Herd Master) in reply to an inquiry as to how to prepare a Jersey cow 
for the show. 

' d£ * n the a dry” class, the cow should be mated so as to ha within u week 
or two of calving at time of showing. If in the “in milk” class, it is 
advisable to mate her so that she will have calved a week or two prior to 
show day. Mated in this way, the beast can he shown to best advantage, 
provided other particulars as to condition, etc., are attended to. 
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The next work to concentrate upon is to teacli the animal to lead, walk,, 
and stand correctly, to become used to hand-feeding, drinking out of a 
bucket, and not to fret when tied up. Work in preparation for showing 
should begin at least two months prior to the show. 

The animal should not be overfed, or fed with too much concentrates. 
The ration fed will depend on what fodder is available and the expense you 
are prepared to meet. Oaten chaff, bran, crashed oats and linseed meal, 
together with lucerne hay, are ideal fodders to feed when preparing a beast 
for the show. The amounts fed will depend on the size of the animal and 
the quantity she will consume without getting too fat. The addition of 
linseed meal aids in the preparation of the coat. 

About a week before the show, the animal should be clipped all over, 
•except the brush of the tail and the forehead. When clipped, she should 
be rugged and groomed well. To not overdo the washing of a beast for 
show. A few days before the show, the horns may be scraped with a piece 
of glass bottle, and then smoothed with emery paper or whiting paste. As 
a final polish, rub the horns dry and apply an oily cloth (olive oil). 

Have a clean, attractive-looking halter to lead the beast around the ring, 
and concentrate your attention on making your beast show herself to the 
best advantage. “Showmanship” is everything when you take up the show¬ 
ing of cattle seriously. 


The Bull may Transmit Contagious Abortion. 

'Thebe appears to be some doubt in the minds of many farmers regarding 
the role which the bull may play in transmitting contagious abortion, says 
the Chief Veterinary Surgeon (Hr. Max Henry), who goes on to point out 
that the bull may act as a transmitting agent in two ways. Firstly, if used 
for service with a diseased cow, the bull may transmit the condition to a 
healthy animal in a mechanical fashion, while, secondly, if the bull itself 
is infected it may convey the organism to the cow in the process of service. 
It must not be forgotten, however, that ingestion of the disease organisms 
with the feed is the common method of infection. This fact was very 
definitely proved by experimental work carried out in various countries 
shortly after the Tanish veterinarian Bang demonstrated the fact that a 
particular organism was the cause of this condition. 


Alleged Cures for Contagious Abortion. 

In recent numbers of this Gazette the present situation regarding contagious 
abortion has been clearly set out. Nevertheless, it is felt desirable again to 
draw attention to the fact that there is no proof whatever that any drugs 
can be effectively used medicinally as a “cure” for abortion. 

The opinion of the American veterinarians is fairly clearly set out in the 
report of their sub-committee in 1932, in which it was stated that medicinal 
agents are of little or no value in the control of Bang’s disease (contagious 
abortion). 
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It appears clear that scientific thought in Great Britain agrees with this 
opinion, as in a recent address on the subject, the Director of the Veterinary 
Laboratories of the Department of Agriculture in England stated that 
medicinal treatment appears at present to offer little (if any) help. 

Stockowners should, therefore, be extremely cautious in accepting any 
statements made regarding the medicinal cure of this disease.— Max Henry, 
Chief Veterinary Surgeon. 


How to Erect a Ball Shed. 

Tee erection of a bull shed and the provision of a separate bull paddock 
involve a principle of great importance to every dairy farmer. Too many 
dairymen allow the bull to run at large with the herd. The practice is 
dangerous from the point of view of disease, it is wasteful from a breeding 
point of view, it prevents records of service being made, and it means a 
lack of system and efficiency. Most farmers know the value of a good bull, 
but having got one, not every farmer is alive to the importance of looking 
after the animal properly. It is to such that the accompanying plan of a 
bull shed may appeal. 


How U.S.A. Deals With the Cattle Tick. 

Referring to the success with which tick eradication work has been carried 
out in the United States, the Kansas City Times says:— 

u Splenetic or tick fever in cattle is practically a thing of the past. In 
fact, tieky cattle have not been even a minor market factor here since 1927, 
and not an important factor since before the War. 

u Of the area originally quarantined, 88 per cent, will have been freed by 
systematic eradication under the supervision of the Department of Agri¬ 
culture, when the most recent Federal order becomes effective on 5th 
December. This order will remove from quarantine 20,290 square miles 
in Arkansas, Florida and Texas. 

w This release of territory in Arkansas makes it the twelfth State to gain 
freedom from the quarantine embargo. The States previously released were 
Alabama, California, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, Missouri, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Oklahama, Tennessee and Virginia. 

tc After 5th December the area remaining under quarantine will be con¬ 
fined to parts of Florida, Louisiana, Texas, and Puerto Rico.” 

Apparently the officers responsible for carrying out this work in U.S.A. 
have received the full support of the stockowners, and have, therefore, been 
able successfully to prosecute their campaign. If New South Wales stock- 
owners were to extend the same assistance and support to the officers en¬ 
gaged in tick eradication work here it should be possible to secure the same 
satisfactory results. 
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Repeated Inspections for Cattle Ticks are Necessary. 

A Case in Point 

Stockowners who contend that it is unnecessary to examine cattle more 
■than once when searching for cattle ticks in any particular area will have 
to revise their ideas on the subject, as it took no less than three inspections 
ix> discover recently the infestation on the property adjoining the Tabulam- 
'Tenterfield stock route, just north of Drake* The point to remember is 
■that ticks may remain dormant in pastures for months before being picked 
by stock, and consequently repeated inspections are necessary if safety 
is to be assured. 

The discovery of the tick west of the quarantine areas and adjacent to 
-the stock route mentioned above necessitated the placing of an additional 
.area in quarantine. Boughly speaking, this area comprises the country on 
both sides of the route from Ti-tree Creek to Sandy Hills. It is now 
necessary for all cattle leaving this area to be treated twice before pro¬ 
ceeding to clean country. Further information as to the action to be taken 
Tegarding cattle in this area can be had from Inspector Glennie, at Bonalbo, 
-or Inspector Kennedy, at Tenterfield. 

The Chief Veterinary Surgeon (Mr. Max Henry) advises that further 
work has been commenced west of the boundary of the Moreelah quarantine 
.area, as there is grave reason to fear that the cattle tick may be west of 
this country, infected properties being discovered right on the boundary 
itself. Additional precautions are therefore considered necessary in order 
to safeguard the clean country. All cattle passing from the north or east 
through Tenterfield are being examined as far as possible. Objection has 
been raised to this inspection on the grounds that cattle tick would not live 
at Tenterfield. There is no evidence, however, to show that this is a fact, 
but in any case in order to prevent tick-infested cattle moving to other parts 
•of the State where cattle tick certainly would flourish it is essential that 
•such inspection should be carried out. 


Odds and Ends. 


Treatment of Ringworm in Cows. 

First of all it is necessary to soften the scabs by the application of 
kerosene. The scabs should when soft he scraped with a piece of wood so as 
to allow the dressing to penertate and reach the infected area. 

A dressing which gives very good results is 10 per cent, of oil-of-tar in 
•olive or rape oil. This dressing should be applied twice weekly on at least 
four occasions. Care should be taken to see that the whole area, including 
the borders, is treated. 

Dairy Factory Employees’ Scholarship Awarded. 

The scholarship valued at £80 donated by Horco Co-op. Limited, for the 
second year of the Dairying Diploma Course at Hawkesbury Agricultural 
College, has been awarded to Michael James Weir, of Ballina. 
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Tubercle-free Herds, 


The following herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the* 
requirements of the scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free* and, unless otherwise- 
declared, this certification remains in force until the date shown in respect of each herd:— 


Owner and Address. 

Number 

tested. 

Expiry date. 

| 

Liverpool State Hospital, Liverpool . ... .! 

72 

3 Mar., 

1933: 

Lidcombe State Hospital and Home .; 

149 

8 


1933- 

0. L. Genge, “ Easton/' Armidale .; 

33 

4 


1933 

W. T. Herbert, Racecourse Farm, Bega.. . 

40 

7 


1933. 

€. J. Parbery, Allawah, Bega . 

108 

8 


1933- 

Mss Brennan, Arankamp, Bowral ... . 

G. W. Young, “ Boorganna/’ via Wingham . . 

17 

8 


1933- 

41 

10 


1933- 

Newington State Hospital and Home . .. 

100 

17 


1933- 

George Rose, Aylmerton . 

3 

23 


1933: 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco . . 

89 

24 


1933- 

Department of Education, Yanco Agricultural High School. 

39 

24 


1933- 

Mttagong Farm Homes . 

36 

24 

5 J 

1933. 

Lunacy Department, Kenmore Mental Hospital .■ .i 

80 

27 

)» 

1933 

E. C. Dixon, Elwatan, Castle Hill (Jerseys) . 

21 

28 


1933; 

P. M. Burtenshaw, Killean, InvereJl . . 

66 

6 April, 

1933 

J. P. McQuillan, Bethungra Hotel. Bethungra. 

A. D. Frater,“ Fairview Dairy/' Inverell . 

20 

6 

,, 

1933- 

51 

6 

,, 

1933- 

A. H. Pye, Loch Levan, Inverell. 

47 

7 

,, 

1933. 

W. Newcomb,** Minnamurra/' Inverell. 

72 

7 


1933. 

Rydalmere Mental Hospital . 

77 

7 


1933. 

St. Joseph's Girls Orphanage, Kenmore. 

11 

13 

„ 

1933. 

St. Joseph's Convent, Reynold-street, Goulburn .. . 

3 

14 


1933. 

St, Michael's Novitiate, Goulburn. . 

4 

14 

J3 

1933- 

Marion Hill Convent of Mercy, Goulburn . 

47 

15 


1933. 

G. A. Parish, Jerseyland, Berry . 

93 

21 


1933 

Australian Missionary College, Cooranbong . 

72 

5 

May, 

1933 

W. M. McLean, Five Islands Road, Unanderra. 

76 

6 


1933- 

Koyong School, Moss Vale. 

3 

11 


1933 

Tudor House School, Moss Vale . . 

21 

13 


1933. 

Navua Ltd,, Grose Wold, via Richmond (Jerseys) . 

29 

2 

Tune, 

1933 

H. F. White, Bald Blair. Guyra (Aberdeen Angus) . 

226 

2 

,, 

1933* 

W, Hammond, Beilin sen .. . 

77 

16 

,, 

1933 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glenfleld. 

44 

22 

„ 

1938. 

E. C. Nicholson, Jillamatong, Corowa . . 

180 

23 

,, 

1938- 

St. John’s College, Woodlawn, Lismore. 

47 

23 


1938 

Grafton Experiment Farm. 

271 

14 

July, 

1933 

P. Ubrihien, Corridgeree, Bega . 

123 

15 

jj 

1938; 

William Thompson Masonic. Scool, Battlkham Hills . 

A. Shaw, ** Ardshiel/’ Craven Creek, Barrington (Milking Shorthorns) 

37 

20 

,, 

1938 

100 

20 

,, 

1933 

G. V. Ralston, ** Porphyry,” Seaham . 

98 

21 

,, 

1933 

W. S. Turnbull, Flanders Avenue, Muswellbrook . 

37 

17 

Aug., 

1933 

A. L. Logue, Thornboro, Muswellbrook. 

36 

17 

,, 

1933 

B. W. Flower, Binna Burra . 

56 

18 

,, 

1938 

E. P. Perry, Nundorah, Parkville (Guernseys). 

30 

25 

,, 

1933 

Chapman Bros., Farm 166, Stoney Poiiit, Leeton . 

43 

; 25 

,, 

1938 

Sacred Heart Convent, Bowral . 

10 

j 26 

,, 

1938 

Lunacy Department, Parramatta Mental Hospital . 

12 

1 

Sept. 

, 1938 

Department of Education, Gosford Farm Homes . 

38 

1 2 

,, 

1933 

James McCormack, Tumut . 

98 

! 9 

J5 

1938 

H. W, Burton Bradley, Sherwood Farm, Moorland (Jerseys). 

G. Powell and Sons, <r Loch Lomond/’ Armidale ... ... . 

67 

: 16 

,, 

1938 

22 

i 16 

,, 

1938 

E. S. Cameron, Big Plain, Narrandera . 

31 

i 26 

Oct., 

1938 

E. E. McMullen, Springnook, Holbrook.. 

31 

i 3 

Nov. 

, 1933 

W. R. Boughton, Holbrook 

33 

j ' . 3 

,, 

1933. 

C. Maynard, Holbrook . 

12 

1 3 


1933 

Lunacy Department, Callan Park Mental Hospital . 

31 

; 20 

' 

1938: 

Stace Bros., Taylor-street, Armidale 

26 

! i 

Dec., 

1938 

J. L. W. Barton, Wallerawang . ... 

20 

l 


1933 

Department of Education, Brush Farm, Eastwood . 

8 

3 


1933 

Lunacy Department, Morisset Mental Hospital.; 

27 

1 7 


1933 

W. W. Martin. ** Narooma/' Tirana Road, Wagga . ; 

150 

; 14 


1933. 

J. F. Chaffey, Glen limes (Ayrshires) 

58 

1 15 


1933- 

E. E. Winder, Wvbong Road, Muswellbrook . .! 

40 

1 22 

>> 

1933 

Strickland Convalescent Hospital for Women, “ Carrara/' Rose Bay 

8 

! 9 

Jan., 

1934 

G. H. Hooper, Oak Hill, Bethungra . 

10 

19 

,, 

1934 

H. A. Corderoy, Wyuna Park, Barrington, via Gloucester (Guernseys) 

80 

i 22 


1934. 

F. C. HaTcombe, Hillcrest Farm, Warialda Road, Inverell 

13 

27 

,, 

1934 

J. B. Burtenshaw," Sunnyside/'Inverell ... ... 

! 42 

27 

>> 

1934 

Parker-Bros., Hampton Court Dairy, Inverell . 

i 82 

1 

; 27 

” 

1934 
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Tubercle-free Herds — continued. 


Owner and Address, 


Number 

tested. 


Expiry date. 


New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes (Ayrshires) 

Bathurst Experiment Farm (Jerseys) . 

W. K. Frkell, Bosenstein Dairy, Inverell. 

W. Piffg, Redlands Dairy, In well 

New England Girls" Grammar School, Annidale 

A. N. de Fraine, Happy Valley Dairy, Inverell. 

J. Davies, Puen Buen, Scone (Jerseys) . 

Forster & Sons, Abington, Armidale 

A. B. Finney, Fox Ground, Gerrmgong. 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College (Jerseys) . 

Cowra Experiment Farm.. . 

St. Patrick's College, Goulburn . 

S. L. Wills, Greendale Dairy, Cowra . 

Wagga Experiment Farm (Jerseys) ... . 

Riverstone Meat Co., Riverstone Meat Works, Riverstone 

Wolaroi College, Orange .. 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm, Lismore {Guernseys) ... 


41 

31 

37 

27 
20 
f 8 

191 

189 

33 

118 

20 

8 

28 
53 
92 
11 

123 


28 Jan., 

1 Feb., 

•-* 

2 „ 

I: 

12 „ 

17 „ 

3 April, 
27 ,, 

21 Sept., 
27 „ 

25 Oct., 


1934 

1934 

1934 

1934 

1934 

1934 

1034 

1934 

1934 

1934 

1934 

1634 

1934 

1934 


9 Nov., 1934 

10 „ 1934 

11 Jan., 1935. 


Municipalities Declared Tubercle-free „ 

The following municipalities have been declared tubercle-free areas and no cattle are 
allowed to bo kept within the municipal boundaries unless subjected to the tuberculin 
test and, found free from tuberculosis :— 

Municipality of Queanbeyan. 

Municipality of Muswellbrook. 

Municipality of Inverell. 


—Max Henry, Chief Veterinary Surgeon. 


Abortion-free Herds. 


The following herd has been declared free of contagious abortion (Bang’s disease) in 
accordance with the requirements of the scheme of certifying herds abortion free, and 
unless otherwise declared this certification remains in force until the date shown:— 


Owner and Address. 

Number 
in herd. 

Expiry date. 

Martin Bros., u Natooma’% Tirana Road, Wagga Wagga . 

80 

28 Feb., 1934. 


—Max Henry, Chief Veterinary Surgeon. 


Infectious Diseases Reported in January. 

The following outbreaks of the more important infections diseases were 
reported during the mouth of January, 1933:— 


Anthrax ... ... . 

.. ... 1 

Blackleg .. 

.. 5 

Piroplasndosis (tick fever) ... ... 

... Nil. 

Pleuro-pneumonia contagiosa 

. 3 

Swine fever ... ... ... 

..." ... ... Nil. 

Contagious pneumonia ... ... 

... , ■ ... ' ... ' 1 

Necrotic enteritis ... ... 

■' ... ... ... Nil 


—Max Henry, Chief Veterinary Surgeon, 
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Mineral Deficiency in the Southern Coastal 
Belt of New South Wales. 

A Preliminary Survey. 

[Concluded from page 123.] 


MAX HENRY, M.R.C.V.S., B.V.Sc,, Chief Veterinary Surgeon, and M, S. BENJAMIN, 
D.I.C., Loud., A.A.C.I.j First Analyst, Chemist’s Branch. 


In the previous sections of this article the authors discussed analyses of fifty ! 
six soils from an area of the far South Coast of the State and of pastures from ! 
certain ot them ip, their relation to the clinical evidences ot mineral deficiency i 
exhibited by the stock run on these holdings. * | 

From the data presented a general correlation was shown to exist between j 
the condition of the stock and the chemical composition of the soils and pastures, I 
This concluding section, consists of a general discussion of the factors which j 
affect the chemical composition and the grazing value of pastures. j 


Factors Which Affect Chemical Composition and Grazing 

Value of Pastures. 

The nature and amount of protein and other nutrients which a pasture 
•contains, the presence in it of organic substances other than nutrients which 
are of physiological importance, as well as its mineral content, constitute 
broadly its value for grazing purposes. The work carried out by Woodman 20 
.and others at Cambridge; Richardson 11 and co-workers at Waite Insti¬ 
tute, South Australia, and many other investigators, has shown the im¬ 
portant effect which such factors as soil composition, species of plant, stage 
•of growth, moisture supply, and mean temperature have on the mineral 
•content and the feeding value of pastures. In the present survey some 
indication of the effect of initial percentages of available phosphoric acid in 
■the soil on the amount of phosphoric acid and protein in the pasture grown 
thereon was obtained, as may be seen from the following figures:— 


Laboratory 1ST os. of 
Soils and Pastures. 

Available P 2 0 6 
in Soil. 

P 2 O s in 
Pastures. 

Protein in 
! Pastures. 

. 

Per cent. 

Per cent-. 

Per cent. 

44 i 

•0022 

•274 

6-6 

47 

•0016 

•225 

6-5 

48 

•0015 

•170 

6*6 

55 

•0080 

•555 

154 


Soils and pastures JSFos. 44, 47 and 48 were from “affected” areas while 
INTo. 55 was from a “non-affected” area. 

These figures correspond with those recorded by Henry 12 in connection 
with mortalities on the South Coast. Of four pasture samples taken from 

E 
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holdings on which cattle exhibited depraved appetites, the percentages of 
R. O fi were '27, '24, *30 and -SO respectively, whilst two similar samples from 
holdings on which depraved appetite was not observed yielded *56 per cent.. 
P 2 0- in each case. 

That pasture plants of different species, even when grown in the same soil 
under similar conditions in respect to moisture supply and temperature 
have widely different contents of mineral matter and protein has been shown. 
Thus the introduction into pasture of those strains of plants which exhibit 
a high capacity fox the absorption of minerals and the manufacture of pro¬ 
tein must be considered an important means, among others, of combating 
a tendency to mineral deficiency in stock. 

The relative richness of some pastures in mineral matter and protein is 
well illustrated by the following figures which were recently obtained for 
several Subterranean clover pastures from Bombala and Crookwell. The 
figures for the twenty-one “affected” natural pastures in the Eden Pastures 
Protection District are added by way of comparison:— 


Percentages of Lime, Phosphoric Acid and Protein in Dry Matter of 

Pastures. 



CaO. 

P 2 0 5 . 

Protein. 

Subterranean clover pastures ... . 

2-05 

•59 

2140 

Natural pastures from u affected 5? areas, Eden 




Pastures Protection District . 

. -575 

•272 

8-05 


It is of interest to compare the average percentage amount of phosphoric 
acid in these twenty-one natural pastures obtained from “affected” areas 
in the Eden Pastures Protection District with the percentages amounts of 
this constituent which have been found to occur in pastures and hays in 
affected areas elsewhere;— 


Hays or Pastures from 


Affected ” Areas in— 


P 2 0 B in Dry Matter. 


Eden Pastures Protection District (average of twenty-one natural 
pastures} 

South Africa. 

Kenya Colony 

Norway . 

Germany . 

Wisconsin, TJ.S.A. ... 

Minnesota, TJ.S.A. 



Per cent. 

•272 

*212 

-220 

•M2 

•155 

•210 

•258 

•200 

•267 

•208 

*245 
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It has been shown that the mineral composition and nutritive value of a 
pasture is considerably affected by its stage of growth and the frequency 
with which it is cut or grazed. The lime and phosphoric acid content of 
natural pastures on different holdings must, therefore, to some extent be 
influenced by the grazing* practices adopted thereon. The species of plant 
which predominates in. a pasture has likewise an effect, apart from other 
factors, on its calcium and phosphorus content. The legumes tend to absorb 
from the soil a greater amount of mineral matter, particularly calcium, than 
do the grasses, and it is possible that the presence in a pasture during 
certain periods of the year of herbage plants, which have a high capacity for 
mineral absorption, may be connected with the non-occurrence of osteo¬ 
malacia on certain properties. 

As pointed out by Eichardson* 1 “species show a differential ability to 
absorb insoluble phosphate from the soil, and mineral deficiency may be 
due not so much to actual shortage of mineral material in the soil as to a 
shortage of available minerals, or to a restricted feeding ability on the part 
of the plant” 

The points mentioned, together with a due recognition of the fact that the 
demand for phosphorus varies considerably with different classes of stock, 
and that lactating cattle require more of this element than do dry cattle 
and steers, should doubtless be kept in mind when considering the incidence 
of osteomalacia on various properties, and when attempting to correlate 
strictly the occurrence of this disease with the phosphorus content of the 
pasture. 

Assuming phosphorus deficiency to be, in the main, the cause of osteo¬ 
malacia or the chief predisposing condition for its development, it follows 
that grazing methods which ensure an adequate supply of this element in the 
pasture and soil treatment and pasture management which provide condi¬ 
tions favourable for the growth and survival of pasture and herbage plants 
of high phosphorus absorbing power, must be regarded as among the more 
important means of meeting the demand for phosphorus which is made by 
heavy milk secretion, and so eliminating osteomalacia from the herds. 

It is true that inorganic phosphorus supplied in the form of sterilised 
bonemeal has proved a useful means of supplementing that contained in the 
pasture, but our knowledge, nevertheless, of the precise nature of phosphorus 
assimilation and metabolism is too limited to assume that such inorganic 
phosphorus is wholly equal in value to the phosphorus supplied by young 
and nutritious pasture, which is known to contain organic phosphorus 
compounds and other compounds, like the carotinoids, which may well be 
regarded as playing some part in phosphorus assimilation by the animal 
and which are, of course, not contained by the components of an ordinary 
phosphatic lick. Moreover, in the case of a truly inorganic source of phos¬ 
phorus it may be found that the proportion of this element absorbed by an 
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animal could be increased by the use of a compound, other than tri-calcic 
phosphate. It has been stated by Cooper and Wilson 12 that phosphorus, 
assimilation both by plants and animals proceeds best from compounds with, 
relatively high ionisation constants. 

The Calcium and Phosphorus Content of Pastures aid Stock Foods in 
Relation to the Requirements of Dairy Cattle. 

Among' the various mineral substances which modern bio-chemical re¬ 
search has shown to be of profound significance in the vital processes of 
both plants and animals, lime salts and phosphates occupy an important, 
position. In nutrition and metabolism the demand for calcium and phos¬ 
phorus appears almost continuous during the life of the organism. 

Phosphorus is required for bone formation, but in addition is essential 
for the carrying out of many bio-chemical processes upon which the well¬ 
being of the animal ultimately depends. As a constituent of nucleic acid', 
and the phospho-lipins, phosphorus is necessary for the normal functioning 
of the body cells and for those general processes of metabolism which 
result in growth and other changes. As disodium phosphate it plays a part 
in keeping the blood and other fluids almost neutral, while in the form of a 
hexose phosphate it is necessary for the oxidation of glucose and the 
liberation of muscular energy. 

It may be fairly affirmed, therefore, that a deficiency of phosphorus in an 
animal's food may result in a general disturbance of physiological balance 
without actually producing a condition which is definitely a pathologic one.. 
Extreme deficiency of the element in question may result in osteomalacia,, 
hut the latter condition is probably for quite a long time preceded by general 
ill-health—an “ofP condition of the animal, which, although not recognis¬ 
able as disease, is nevertheless a departure from normality. 

Calcium , like phosphorus, is of great importance so far as skeleton forma¬ 
tion is concerned, and like the latter element it also plays a large part in 
those vital processes which take place in the cells and tissue fluids of the* 
animal body. 

In milk production both elements are heavily drawn upon, and it has been 
shown that even on a diet definitely low in phosphorus and calcium, the 
proportion of these elements in the milk remains nearly constant during 
comparatively long periods, the phosphorus and calcium in the skeleton 
being drawn upon by the animal to make good the deficiency of these 
elements in her feed. ■ From this point of view we may even regard bone 
formation as a reversible process and the skeleton as a natural reservoir of 
these elements which can be drawn upon in cases of emergency and in¬ 
creased by the feeding of suitable foodstuffs, good pasturage, and mineral 
supplements. ; 

In the case of highly bred milch cattle the calcium and phosphorus require¬ 
ments are pa dicularly heavy, since in addition to the normal body processes,, 
bone building'hnd foetid \ formation, common to other animals, the relatively 
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large supply of these elements contained in the milk represents an extra 
and often very heavy demand during* lactation periods. It is of interest to 
consider, therefore, in this connection, the amounts of these two elements 
which occur in pasture and in some common dairy stock foods. Good pasture 
and milk according to Orr 14 are not greatly dissimilar in mineral compo¬ 
sition, and the amounts, in grams, of lime and phosphoric acid which 
occur in quantities of the undermentioned foods equivalent in energy value 
to 1,000 calories are given by him as follows:— 


Foodstuff.* 

Lime. 

Phosphoric Acid. 

Cow’s milk . 

per cent. 
2*38 

per cent. 
343 

Good pasture. . 

3*64 

2*75 

Maize . 

•03 

1*83 

Turnips . 

MB 

1*90 

Decorticated cotton-seed cake 

1*22 

11-26 

Molasses . 

: 

5*35 

*56 


* In quantities equivalent in energy value to 1,000 calories. 


For the elaboration of milk, good pasture must therefore be regarded as 
more favourably balanced in respect to its content of lime and phosphoric 
acid than is the case with the majority of other stock foods. 

That the amounts of these constituents vary considerably in Australian 
stock foods is indicated by the following table compiled by Brunnich 15 :— 


Lime and Phosphoric Acid in Common Foodstuffs. 



Amount per 100 lb. Fodder. 

Fodder. 

Lime. 

Phosphoric Acid. 

Lucerne hay . 

lb. 

2*00 

lb. 

-56 

Pas pain ra hay.. 

•50 

•38 

Couch grass hay ... . 

•80 

•63 

Pumpkins . 

•03 

*15 

Mangels . 

•03 

*09 

Bran ... 

•09 

3*00 

Maize ... 

*02 

•70 

Linseed meal ... 

•50 

1*70 

Cocoanut cake ... ... ... ... 

•32 

*94 

Sorghum silage... 

•11 

*24 


The table shows that bran and maize are relatively poor in lime, while 
these foodstuffs and others like linseed meal and cocoanut cake are rich 
m phosphoric acid. Lucerne hay, on the contrary, is particularly rich in 
lime, containing three and a half times more of this constituent than 
phosphoric acid. 

In the case of the grasses mentioned the percentage amounts of lime and 
phosphoric acid would appear more evenly balanced. 
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That the question of balance between these two constituents in a pasture 
or foodstuff may be important has been indicated in an earlier part of this 
article, and although the question of securing adequate amounts of these 
mineral substances in the animals diet is the chief end to be kept in view, 
the maintenance of a suitable ratio of lime to phosphoric would appear 
also desirable. 

In connection with the data obtained for the natural pastures from the 
Eden Pastures Protection District it is of interest to compare the per¬ 
centage amounts of lime and phosphoric they were found to contain with 
the percentage amounts of these constituents which have been found in 
natural pastures and hays grown on “non-affected” and “affected” areas 
in other parts of the world. 


Lime and Phosphoric Acid in Foreign Hays and Pastures. 



Percentage Amounts. 


Lime. 

Phosphoric Acid. 

Non-afJected Areas — 

per cent. 

per cent. 

Great Britain; cultivated, pastures (48) . 

MO 

•76 

Kenya Colony; natural pasture (non-affected) 

New South Wales; natural pasture top-dressed of 

•00 

•82 

non-affect-ed areas ... . 

•88 

•53 

Norwegian hay (non-affected area). 

•88 

•44 

Germany (Wolff) ; normal hay (non-affected) 
Affected Areas — 

1-06 

•58 

Kenya Colony; natural pasture (affected area) 

New South Wales; natural pastures (21)—Eden 

•48 

•21 

P.P. District (affected area) . 

•57 

•27 

Norwegian hay (affected area) . 

Germany (Klimmer and Schmidt); hay causing 

•46 

•15 

brittle hope 

•50 

•27 


Conclusions. 

It is considered that the results obtained from this investigation justify 
the conclusion previously arrived at—that the deficiency in phosphorus 
of the soils of the South Coast is the ultimate cause of osteomalacia amongst 
cattle in that area, and therefore the recommendations made with a view 
to counteracting this condition can be repeated with confidence, whilst 
more recent results from the top-dressing of pastures with superphosphates 
enables them to he extended. 

It is therefore considered that in the affected areas the economic return 
from the country can be definitely increased by— 

1. The application of superphosphate to the pastures. 

2. The feeding of bonemeal and phosphatie licks generally to cattle. 

3. The addition of bran to the ration of milking cows. 

4. The feeding of cattle on crops grown on manured land. 

5. The introduction of new pasture plants, particularly legumes, to the 
pastures. - 
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Wheat Prices on Sydney Market, 1890 to 1932, 

The following table, showing the average prices of wheat for February 
and March of each year and also the average yearly price since 1890, was 
compiled from figures obtained from the Government Statistician 


Year. 

February. 

March. 

Average 
j Price for 
! Year. 

Year, 

February. 

March. 

Average 
Price for 
Year. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. i 


s. 

d. 

s. 

a. 

s. 

d. 

1890 ... 

3 

6 

3 

6 

3 

7f : 

1911 ... 

3 

7f 

3 

5 

3 

6 

1891 ... 

3 

7J 

3 

10 

4 

3 

1912 ... 

3 

9J 

3 

8* 

4 

■» 

1892 ... 

4 

9 

4 

9 

4 

84 

1913 ... 

3 

64 

3 

7 

3 

2* 

1893 ... 

3 

61 

3 

6 

3 

64 

1914 ... 

3 

8 

3 

9i 

4 

34 

1894 ... 

2 

11 

2 

8 

2 

9* 

1915 ... 

5 

6 

5 

6 

5 

5 

1895 ... 

2 

7 

2 

7 

3 

4 

1916 ... 

5 

it 

5 

Of 

4 10 

1896 ... 

4 

41 

4. 

5 

4 

3i 

1917 ... 

4 

9 

4 

9 

4 

9 

1897 ... 

A 

8 

4 

64 

4 

5f .j 

1918 ... 

4 

9 

4 

9 

4 

9 

1898 ... 

4 

0 

4 

0 

3 

8 

1919 ... 

5 

0 

5 

0 

5 

14 

1899 ... 

2 

n 

2 

9 

2 

9 ! 

1920 ... 

8 

5 

8 

10 

8 

n 

1900 ... 

2 

9 

2 

8 

2 

84 

1923 ... 

9 

0 

9 

0 

8 

8 

190] ... 

2 

7 

2 

7 

2 

8 < 

1922 ... 

5 

2 

5 

13 

5 

8 

1902 ... 

3 

2 

3 

2§ 

4 

5 1 

1923 ... 

5 

8 

5 

7 

5 

34 

1903 ... 

5 

11* 

5 

9i 

5 

if ! 

1924 ... 

4 

7 

4 

7 

5 

5 

1904 ... 

3 

04 

3 

Of 

3 

2 

3925 ... 

6 

94 

6 

4 

6 

21 

1905 ... 

3 

44 

3 

31 

3 

5 

1926 ..J 

6 

0“ 

5 

9 

6 

2 

1906 ... 

3 

u 

3 

2} 

i 3 

34 

1927 ... 

5 

14 

5 

0| 

5 

5 

1907 ... 

3 

01 

3 

11 

! 3 

10 

1928 ... 

j 5 

2 

5 

5 

5 

li 

1908 ... 

4 

4 

4 

51 

4 

34 

1929 ... 

4 

8 

i 

8 

4 

64 

1909 ... 

4 

0| 

4 

61 

4 

9 

1930 ... 

4 

Si 

4 

5 

3 104 

1910 ... 

4 

If 

4 

I 

3 

10 i 

1933 ... 

2 

if 

2 

If 

2 

n 








1932 ... 

3 

9 

3 

1 

3 

Of 
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Tobacco Notes for March. 


C. J. TREGENNA, Tobacco Expert. 

Hints on Harvesting. 

Topping and de-suekering are factors of importance in the production of 
quality tobacco. By topping is meant the removal of the top length of 
stalk when the flower head has started to deveLop. 

Soon after the plants have been topped, and sometimes before, suckers 
will appear at the junction of the leaves and at the bottom of the stalk. 
As soon as they are about 2 inches long, or large enough to be conveniently 
grasped, these must be removed. Particular attention should be paid to 
this work, because if suckers are allowed to go far, the quality of the tobacco 
will be seriously impaired. 

The u Priming Method Favoured. 

Some three to five weeks after topping, maturity will be reached. There 
.are several methods of harvesting, but the “ priming 77 method is the one 
to be generally recommended. 

It will be observed that all the leaves on the plant do not ripen at the 
same time, hut in all cases they start to mature from the bottom upwards. 
To secure the best results, and obtain an even cure, each leaf should be 
taken off separately as it reaches maturity. This, briefly, is what is meant 
by “priming. 77 

The leaves are then placed in baskets or other suitable receptacles and 
taken straight to the barn to be strung in the shade, care being taken that 
after “priming 77 they are kept out of the sun as much as possible. The 
leaves are then made up into “ hands 77 containing four in each. A 4-feet 
stick will take about twenty u hands, 77 ten on each side. In each “ hand 77 of 
fort* leaves two should face one way and two the other, the middle two 
having their backs together. When the tobacco is to be flue-cured, the 
“hands 77 should not be jammed up close together, but there should be a 
space of a few inches between each on either side of the stick. 

The method of stringing it is somewhat difficult to describe. The stem- 
butts of each “ hand 77 are strung with a twist of the string, to hold them 
together. The string, which is about twice as long as the stick, is held fast 
permanently at one end by being pressed into a slit in the wood, and when 
the required amount of tobacco has been strung, the loose end of string' is 
run through another split at the other end, and made secure. The grower 
quickly finds out how it is done, after a trial or two. 

Hanging may also be carried out by threading each leaf with a needle 
and twine through the midrib, but the process is a tedious one. Tet another 
method is to put fixed wires through the Wiring §fkik 7 inches apart and so 
that they project 5 inches on each side. The^Teaves can be hung on the 
wires by piercing through the stem-butts. leaf so strung is very liable to 
damage by tearing when the stick is being handled, and it is not possible 
to bulk down without removing the leaves from the wires. 
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Lfop^ 


For Maximum Control 


RED SCALE, OLIVE SCALE, WHITE WAX SCALE, Etc. 


COOPER’S 


liAHHAaUJfll 


(THE STANDARD WHITE OIL) 

ALB OLEUM is also a tonic for all Citrus 
Trees and Shrubs, etc. 

Dilution: 1 gallon to 50 gallons water. 


NEW REDUCED PRICES : 

40 gall, drum, 5/- per gall.; 5 gall, drum, 5/6 per gall; 
2 gall, drum, 6/- per gall. F.O.B. Sydney. 


WILLIAM COOPER & NEPHEWS (AUST.) LTD. 

4 O’Connell St„ SYDNEY. 
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Orchard Notes. 

March. 

C. G. SAVAGE and R. J. BENTON. 

Improve the size of Coastal Citrus Fruit. 

The low returns received by citrus growers during tlie past two seasons has 
forced upon them a realisation of the fact that the utmost economy must be 
practised in production methods. 

There is at least one direction in which improved production can be 
achieved without increasing expenditure, and that is by producing fruit of 
a better commercial size. In coastal areas too great a proportion of citrus 
fruits is on the small side. Satisfactory size in fruit is mainly dependent 
on sufficient soil moisture and a thrifty tree condition. 

Green Manuring will Improve the Size 1 . 

Increasing the soil’s capacity to retain moisture in established groves is 
possible only by increasing the organic content of the soil. In this regard 
Mr. Cooke’s remarks on green manuring in last month’s Agricultural 
Gazette are worth noting. 

In green manuring trials carried out over several years and in many 
different types of soils purple vetch has proved a very consistent and heavy 
producer. During wet seasons on the coast it is much more reliable than 
field peas. A sowing of from 10 to 20 lb. purple vetch seed per acre is 
economical, especially if drilled in with 1 cwt. superphosphate. By regu¬ 
larly growing a green manure crop the moisture holding capacity of the 
soil is increased and the root feeding zone deepened, with the result that 
the trees are encouraged to send their roots down deeper. 

Under inland conditions the tick bean is the most satisfactory green crop. 
Many orchardists rely on weed growth for the supply of organic matter, but 
this is not sufficient, as is evidenced by the fact that many trees' growing 
under such conditions are difficult to maintain in a thrifty state. 

Another factor that assists in the satisfactory development of citrus fruits 
is the maintenance of the leaf-bearing area of the trees. When spraying 
operations are delayed, heavier applications than would otherwise be neces¬ 
sary have to be used. Particularly in tbis the case where white wax scale 
has to be combated, for if control measures are so delayed that it becomes 
necessary to use larger amounts of soda or to have recourse to the use of 
certain spray oils, defoliation in some degree may result. 

Planting and Re-working Citrus Trees. 

This present month is a very suitable time for planting citrus trees in 
locations not subject to heavy frosts during winter. Elsewhere citrus plant¬ 
ing in spring is recommended. Planting should only be conducted on land 
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which has been deeply and thoroughly prepared. When planting, ensure 
that the bud union is well above ground level, especially in soils which axe 
other than very light, 

March is also an excellent time for budding trees already prepared for 
re-worldng. From ten to twenty buds may be inserted according to the 
size of tree. About three weeks after insertion the bud-strings should be 
cut, and any buds that have died should be replaced. Do not force the buds 
into growth until the springtime, when the shoots should be cut back to 
within a few inches of the bnd. 


Oranges to Bum—But why Bum Them? 

Are we to “burn” or otherwise destroy our surplus orange production of a 
few years hence, or are we going to get right down to work straight away 
and organise the industry so that when overseas markets are found we 
will be in a position to hold them ? 

The Chief Secretary (Hon. F. A. Chaffey, MX.A.) in opening the recent 
interstate conference of citrus growers at Gosford, pointed out that by 1936 
Australia would have a surplus of 1,000,000 bushels or oranges for which 
overseas markets would have to be found. The significance of the Minister’s 
remark moved conference to appoint a committee to formulate suggestions 
for the better organisation of citrus growers in New South Wales, it being 
held that the selfishness of individuals and “cliqueishness” of some present- 
day citrus organisation were deterimental to the industry. Later this 
committee recommended that an organisation be formed on the basis of 
individual membership, making provision for the inclusion of packing 
houses and other groups of growers. 

Citrus growers from the main producing districts of New South Wales, 
Victoria and South Australia attended this conference, the second of its 
kind held. The convention was organised by the Federal Citrus Com mil of 
Australia. 


To Produce Quality Bananas. 

Banaha growers have had it forcibly demonstrated to them in recent months 
how much depends upon the production of quality fruit when it comes to 
competing for the most profitable markets. 

The last two seasons have been exceptionally trying ones for the banana- 
grower. In that period he has experienced very droughty conditions, floods 
and exceptionally hot and cold weather, the winter just passed being one of 
the driest and coldest on record. In. these unfavourable conditions lie good 
reasons for the quality of some of our bananas being somewhat below par, 
but in some instances a better understanding of the requirements of the 
banana plant would have resulted in better quality fruit, notwithstanding 
severe seasonal handicaps. 
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One thing that some growers fail to recognise is that they cannot grow 
both weeds and bananas to perfection. Banana plants will not thrive in 
•competition with weeds, and only second-grade fruit can be expected from 
unthrifty plants. An economical method of getting rid of weeds is by 
spraying, and the best way to carry out the operation is described hereunder 
by Mr. H. W. Eastwood, Senior Emit Instructor, stationed at Murwillum- 
bah, who also supplies a useful note on the liming of banana soils. 

Spraying for Weed Control In Plantations. 

Many banana growers have found it more economical to spray than to 
•chip for weed control. A poison spray containing arsenic in some form 
has been found most satisfactory in banana plantations. Stock solutions of 
these sprays are on the market and they are quite satisfactory, although 
more expensive than where the grower makes his own. 

As arsenic is not soluble in water, either washing soda or caustic soda 
has to be used to dissolve it, producing sodium arsenite, which is a con¬ 
venient form in which to nse the spray. A useful formula for quick and 
•effective work is:—Arsenic 1 lb., washing soda 1 lb., or caustic soda J lb., 
and water 12 gallons. First dissolve the soda in a convenient amount of 
water, using heat if necessary to hasten the process, then slowly add the 
arsenic, which has been previously made into a thin paste, stirring all the 
time; place over a hot fire and after it has come to the boil allow it to 
remain at least half an hour, stirring from time to time. "When the arsenic 
has been thoroughly dissolved the solution may be made up to the required 
bulk by adding the remainder of the water. 

As with other sprays, it is essential to nse a “spreader” for best results. 
Common soap in the proportion of 4 or 5 lb. to 100 gallons of spray is com¬ 
monly used. Phenol, safoma and glue, either separate or in combinations, 
are also used as spreaders. 

This mixture will kill all soft weeds and will severely check summer 
grass, but will not kill it outright. Chipping is more satisfactory than 
spraying to eradicate heavy growth of summer grass. For hardier weeds a 
double strength solution of the above spray is suggested. The strength of 
the spray, of course, can be varied according to the grower’s practical 
experience and the results achieved under local conditions. 

A better kill of weeds is obtained by spraying on hot sunny days. 

Now Is the Time t© Lime. 

Although it has not been proved that an acid soil is detrimental to 
bananas, results from field trials have indicated that liming with or without 
the application of fertilisers is beneficial on average banana soils. 

Lime has very little manurial value, but is useful as a soil amendment in 
improving the physical condition of the land; in particular, it loosens heavy 
clay soils. Lime liberates potash and renders other plant foods in the soil 
more available to the plants and is therefore an indirect fertiliser. It helps 
in the decomposition of organic matter, aids nitrification, and if applied in 
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sufficient quantities will counteract harmful acidity. Too heavy an applica¬ 
tion will release plant foods more quickly than is required and they are 
likely to be lost to the plants. 

Ground limestone, or agricultural lime, which contains lime in the form 
of carbonate of lime, is the safest form to use and an application at the 
rate of one ton per acre is advisable. Larger applications can be made if the 
soil is very acid. It is easily applied by broadcasting evenly over the land 
and is most readily assimilated by the soil in this form when ground up very 
fine. The autumn is a suitable time for applying lime. It should not be 
applied to the soil at the same time as superphosphate or fertilisers con¬ 
taining ammonia; an interval of about six weeks should elapse between the 
applications of lime and fertilisers. 

Burnt lime, also known as quicklime or builders 7 lime, and air-slacked 
lime (calcium hydrate) are too caustic in their action, especially the 
former. 


Additional Fruit Cases Approved of. 

The regulations under the Fruit Gases Act have now been amended to 
include the following additional cases, and in the case of that for black 
currants to supplant the one previously prescribed:— 


Case. 

Inside Measurements. 

Capacity. 

Lemon case (one bushel)... 

25 in. long by 13 in. wide by 10 in. deep (with 

cub. inches* 
3,250 

Lemon case (one half 

central division). 

25 in. long by 13 in. wide by 5 in. deep (with 

1,625 

bushel). 

central division). 


Orange crate (two bushels)! 

24J in. long by X3£in. wide by 13Jin. deep... 

4,510ft 

Cherry case . 

26 in. long by 5 in. wide by 6 in. deep (with 

780 

Black currant case 

central division). 

18 in. long by 7^ in. Wide by 4J in. deep 

540 fa 


It is an offence for which a substantial penalty is provided to sell fruit 
in a case other than of a size specified in the regulations under the Fruit 
Cases Act. The word “sell” includes barter, as well as offers or attempts to. 
sell, exposing for sale, receiving for sale, or sending, forwarding or deliver¬ 
ing for sale. 


Grasp This Opportunity for Overseas Publicity. 


The Imperial Fruit Show. 

The spring apple and pear competitions in connection with the next 
Imperial Fruit Show are to be held at the New Horticultural Hall, West¬ 
minster, London, on 7th and 8th June' next. Copies of the schedule of 
classes and prizes, together with the necessary entry forms, have been 
received by the Department, and from a perusal of the schedule it appears 
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that an alteration in the conditions operating in previous years has been 
made so far as the overseas section is concerned. This section is open'to 
growers, associations of growers, packing houses and exporters in Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa. Entries are not to be specially packed, but 
will be drawn at random in England from commercial consignments of 
reasonable size. Drawing will be done by Dominion or State official repre¬ 
sentatives in Great Britain in conjunction with a representative of the firm 
holding the consignment, and the packages selected will be sent forward for 
judging and exhibition. This- alteration was made as the result of repre¬ 
sentations by authorities of the Dominions concerned, and means that it is 
now only necessary for exhibitors in overseas classes to authorise their 
agents in Great Britain to hand over appropriate packages of their fruit for 
exhibit purposes in the class selected by them. The authorities hope that 
this new arrangement in respect of the overseas section will have the effect 
of stimulating a larger entry than previously, and more in accordance with 
the combined fruit resources of the countries concerned. It is stated that 
with the full support of growers and the co-operation of their representatives 
and agents the Third Spring Show will secure valuable publicity for the 
fruits exhibited at the height of their season in their principal market. 

The entry fee is at the rate of 10s. per entry. Two entry forms are pro¬ 
vided in the schedule, and overseas section entries must be made in dupli¬ 
cate ; the pink form to be forwarded to the exhibitor’s agent or salesman in 
Great Britain so as to reach him on or before 20th May, 1933, in the case 
of Australian exhibits. The white form should be filled in and posted with 
•entry fees, in the case of New South Wales exhibitors, to reach the Tinder 
Secretary, Department of Agriculture, Box 36a, G.P.O., Sydney, not later 
+han 6th April, 1933, so that the Department may forward them to reach 
the show organisers within the prescribed time. Exhibitors also require 
to note particularly that exhibits must reach England in sufficient time to 
■ensure delivery to the exhibition hall before Ith June, on which date judging 
will take place. Intending exhibitors are invited to communicate with the 
Department as early as possible to obtain copies of the schedule, and entry 
forms wherein full particulars are given as to the conditions, prizes to he 
awarded, etc. 


Frozen or Canned Pineapples ? 

Among the many fruits and fruit juices that have been subjected to quick 
freezing by the United States Department of Agriculture, pineapples have 
uniformly yielded products that are superior to those preserved by heating. 
Samples held in storage more than a year, it is reported, have retained the 
characteristic pineapple flavour and colour to such an extent that many who 
have tasted them have noted little difference from the fresh fruit. The 
cooked and often rather sharp acid taste of canned pineapple is absent, and 
the texture is firmer than that of the canned pineapples. The frozen juice 
also has no cooked taste and does not deteriorate like the pasteurised juice, 
either in colour or flavour. 
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Canada Buys More of oar Raisins. 

According to advices from the Official Secretary for the Commonwealth in 
Hew York, great prominence is being' given in the American press to the' 
increasing demand in Canada for Australian raisins and reference is made 
to the fact that for the twelve months ended 81st March, 1982, Australia 
contributed out of a total import to Canada of 88,950,000 lb. of raisins- 
16,675,000 lb., as against 16,840,000 lb. from U.S.A. In the previous twelve 
months America supplied 25,146,000 lb. as against Australia’s 10,700,000 lb. 

Obviously, the idea behind the U.S.A. press references to this matter is to 
stir American growers to greater efforts to recover this lost Canadian trade. 
Australian exporters can therefore he certain of meeting keener competition 
in the future. 


Thebe are no Blight-pboof Strains of Bean Seed. 

It has come under the notice of the Department that certain firms are 
offering for sale supplies of so-called “blight-proof” bean seed, whereas 
official tests have demonstrated that no varieties or strains of beans are 
blight-proof or resistant to this disease. 

Bacterial blight is now known to exist in all countries in which beans are 
grown, and tests conducted by the Department during the past season have 
demonstrated that careful and systematic eradication of diseased plants 
will result in the production of seed practically free from disease, provided 
that the original seed is lightly infected and that environmental conditions 
do not favour rapid spread of the disease during the growing season. It is 
hoped that the methods now in use will result in the production of stocks 
of seed which are completely free from disease. While certain seed lots 
now on the market may be less affected than others, no “blight-proof” 
strains are known, and the use of this term by firms or persons selling bean; 
seed is very misleading. 


Fumigation a Valuable Factor In Rabbit Destruction. 

Fumigation can be made quite a valuable factor'in rabbit extermination* 
The gases chiefly employed are carbon monoxide, carbon bisulphide, and 
hydrocyanic acid gas. In using any gas, the most satisfactory results will 
undoubtedly be obtained if a suitable pump or machine is used to force the 
gas, or the powder from which it is generated, into the burrow. 

A lot of valuable information on fumigation and other phases of rabbit 
destruction is contained in a pamphlet recently issued by the Department 
of Agriculture. Write for a copy; there is no charge. The Department’s 
address is Box 86a, G.P.O., Sydney. 


Humboldt, the great German traveller and naturalist, calculated that 83 lb- 
wheat and 98 lb. potatoes require for their growth the same space of 
jground as will produce 4,000 lb. of bananas. 
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Department of Agriculture. 


ORPINGTONS, LEGHORNS, LANGSHANS. 


Available from the following Poultry Sections:— 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond; 
The Government Poultry Farm, Seven Hills; 
Wagga Experiment Farm, Wagga; 
Grafton Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

BRONZE TURKEYS. 


Available from Hawkesbury Agricultural College only. 
Birds bred under expert direction and grown on free range. 
The class required to improve farm flocks. 

Price lists and particulars on application to the Principal or the 
Managers of the respective institutions. 

G. D. ROSS, Under Secretary, 

Department of Agriculture, 

SYDNEY. 
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M.I.B. FOODS FOR ALL 
CLASSES OF LIVE STOCK 


For Poultry 


For Pigs 


For Dairy Cows 


M.I.B. MEAT MEAL: 

A pure de-hydrated Meat Residue. Rich, in 
protein, and essentially suited for the en¬ 
couragement of high egg production. Used 
at the Hawkesbury Agricultural Laying 
Competition. 

M.I.B. OX-A-VITA: 

A Meat and Bone Concentrate made for the 
purpose of supplying high protein food values 
to the ration and at the same time giving 
calcium and phosphate so essential for the 
prime health of swine. 

M.I.B. PRO-CAL-BONE: 

A new line containing 40% calcium-phos¬ 
phate and 40% protein. It, therefore, meets 
all the requirements of BORE MEAL for 
heavy milking cows, and at the same time 
supplies the additional protein which will 
cause an increase in the milk flow, and. in 
consequence, return to the Farmer addi¬ 
tional profit. 

M.I.B. SALT BONE LICK: 

This Lick is made according to the formula 
supplied by the Department of Agriculture, 
New South Wales. It is specially suitable 
for the non-lime districts of Australia, where 
deficiency diseases such as Osteomalacia 
(commonly known as bone chewing), etc., 
are prevalent, and all classes of Stock reared 
in such areas benefit materially from its use. 


Write for particulars to :— 

THE METROPOLITAN MEAT INDUSTRY COMMISSIONER 

STATE ABATTOIR, HOMEBUSH BAY 

via SYDNEY, N.S.W. 


For Sheep and 
Cattle 
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Poultry Notes* 

March. 


E. HADLINGTON. Poultry Expert. 

Amoks the hundreds of people who call at the Department of Aariculture 
to inquire into the question of starting' a poultry farm, there are few who 
realise how much capital is required to establish a farm which will be a 
lasting asset, and many, by seeking advice, have been saved from investing 
a few hundred hard-earned pounds in a venture which would be a hopeless 
one from the start. Unfortunately, however, there are probably many 
more who enter into the business without being aware that full information 
can be obtained from the Poultry Branch of the Department. There are 
others who purchase a farm or land, and later learn that such advice is 
available. Frequently in such cases an inspection shows that the farm is 
unsuitable, or serious mistakes have been made at the beginning which 
cost dearly, and in some instances lead to failure. 

A popular idea amongst those contemplating taking up poultry-farming’ 
is that all one has to do is to purchase laying stock, and a living is assured 
at onee, but their mistake is soon discovered when they look around to 
purchase the necessary stock. It is found that suitable laying birds cannot 
be bought at a price which would show a profit in the first year, because no 
poultry-farmer who desires to remain in the business is going to sell Mb 
hens and pullets at less than the profit he could make by keeping them* 
Thus, the would-be poultry-farmer is disillusioned, and has to do what other 
poultry-farmers do—that is, rear his own stock. 

It should be realised that there is no satisfactory “short cut” in building 
up a flock of layers, and anyone who desires to remain in the business per¬ 
manently and make it profitable, especially under present conditions, must 
be able to rear chickens successfully. Not only so, but to make the most out 
of a farm, he should have his own breeding stock and hatch the chickens 
from them. Certainly in cases where, on account of lack of capital, it is 
essential to reduce expenditure on equipment to a minimum, a saving could 
he made at first by purchasing chickens, but in a few years the cost of 
chickens would pay for the breeding and hatching equipment. 

Cost of Establishing a Poultry Farm. 

A few figures regarding the cost of equipping and stocking a farm for 
1,000 layers may be helpful for those contemplating starting in the industry. 
In the first place the cost of land must be taken into account. This will 
vary considerably according to the locality and area. With regard to the 
area, it is not advisable to start on less than 5 acres, because even though 
it may not be intended when starting to extend beyond a “one-man farm,” 
it is almost invariably found after a few years that such a farm entails too 
much drudgery, and it is desired to increase the flocks so that labour can be 
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employed; thus 5 acres is none too large an area—in fact, an acre or two 
more would be preferable. However, allowing for 5 acres with city water 
available and perhaps electric light, at, say, £40 per acre, the cost of build¬ 
ing and working up a farm based on all new materials, but not including 
labour for erection, would work out approximately as follows:— 

£ 

5 acres ol land ... .^ *** ••• 200 

Materials for all poultry buildings and runs (including incubator 
room, feed room, and workshop, brooder house and brooders, 
rearing and breeding pens, colony houses, and semi-intensive 
houses) ... ... ... ... ... ,... ... ... 500 

60 breeding birds ... ... ... . ... ... ... ... 65 

Incubators ... ... ... ... ... ... ... , ... 50 

Tools, water supply extensions, feeding and watering utensils, etc. 50 

Hatching and rearing first season's chickens (1,250) to six months 

of age . HO 

£975 

To this figure must be added the cost of a dwelling, and living expenses 
for two years while working up the flock. The reason for allowing two 
years for raising the flock is that to attempt to rear 1,000 pullets in one 
year would involve double the cost of hatching and rearing equipment and 
breeding stock, etc., and it is not a paying proposition to replace the whole 
flock of hens at the end of their first year’s laying. Hence the practice 
adopted by most poultry-farmers of replacing half the stock each year. By 
this means 500 pullets, or a little over to make up for the losses among hens, 
would be raised each succeeding year, as long as it was desired to maintain 
.a flock of 1,000 layers. During the first two years, while the flock is being 
built up, practically no income can be expected for living costs, as the 
revenue from the first 500 pullets is absorbed in raising the second 500. 
This is where many beginners become disheartened, because they expect 
that when the first season’s pullets come into production they will be assured 
of an income, and they come to the conclusion that poultry-farming does 
not pay. 

With the best of management and conditions it is possible in some cases 
to obtain sufficient income to cover living expenses at the end of eighteen 
months, but it is not safe to trust to this, because as the pullets come on to 
lay the hens are entering the moulting season, and many of the pullets will 
also go through a partial moult during the autumn.. Therefore, one cannot 
be sure of consistent laying before July. 

Reducing Cost of Building. 

As previously stated, the estimate of cost outlined is based on using all 
new materials. Some reduction in expenditure may therefore be effected 
by those who can secure good second-hand materials at a lower cost than 
new, or if satisfactory bush timber is available it could be used for posts 
and framework, but no saplings less than 4 inches diameter after the bark 
has been removed should be used for placing in the ground, as the sap ring 
soon rots, and in the case of thinner posts leaves them weak. The best plan, 
however, is to char the end of the post which goes into the ground and then 
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treat with tar or oil. This, of course, entails a lot of work, and if labour 
has to be employed to cut and prepare the timber it will be more costly 
than sawn material. 

Another direction in which expenditure may be curtailed at first is by 
omitting pens for the second stage of rearing, which are provided for in the 
■estimate, and utilising the colony houses instead, but to do this it would 
be necessary to enclose temporarily the fronts to make them cosy until the 
chickens had learned to roost. Further reductions may also be mad© by 
erecting narrow sheds for layers instead of the semi-intensive houses allowed 
for, and extending them into semi-intensive sheds as funds permit. By 
these means, it may be possible to reduce the outlay by about £100. No 
attempt should be made, however, to economise unduly in the provision of 
brooding plant, as this is the most important part of a farm, and makeshift 
.arrangements are the sure road to failure. 


' Table Poultry Grading. 

Last month an important conference was held at the Department of 
Agriculture to go into the question of improving facilities for marketing 
table poultry and to deal with other aspects connected with methods of 
handling dressed poultry. At this conference committees were appointed 
to deal with various matters arising out of the conference. These com¬ 
mittees have since met on several occasions and have made good progress 
in dealing with the various matters submitted to them. A sub-co mm ittee 
comprising representatives of the poulterers and the Department was 
.appointed to deal with the question of standards and grades for the sale of 
dressed poultry. The sub-committee has finalised this work, and as a 
result the following definitions of the various classes of poultry and grades 
have been recommended for adoption by the conference:— 

Suggested Definitions of Various Classes of Poultry. 

(Weights stated are when dressed for retail sale 
Fowls. 

Poussins.— -Chickens 6 to S weeks old, of either sex, weighing less than lb. 

GrIIlers.—Chickens 8 to 12 weeks old, of either sex, weighing !h. and not over 1J lb 

Roasters.'—Birds 3 to 8 months old, weighing over 3 J lb., sufficiently soft-mealed to 
be cooked tender by roasting. 

Boilers.—Hens of any age or weight in which the flesh is toughened and the breast-bone 
is not flexible. Must have legs cut off below hocks for identification. 

Stags.—Male birds over 8 months old having hardened breast-bone and toughened 
fiesh, and showing hardened spur development. Only suitable for long boiling. 

Ducks*! 

Drakelings and Ducklings. —Birds 10 to 16 weeks old, according to breed, soft-fleshed, 
and flexible in breast-bone. 

Drakes and Ducks.—Birds over 16 weeks, having toughened flesh and hardened breast¬ 
bone. f 

Turkeys. f 

Young Gobblers. —Male birds tinder I year old, soft in flesh and pot hardened in spur. 

Young Hens.—Birds under 1 year old, soft in flesh. 

Gobblers and Hens. —Birds over 1 year old. Must not have toes cut off for identi¬ 
fication. 
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Suggested Particulars of Grades for Various Classes of Poultry. 

Fowls. 

Poussins.— 

1st Grade .—Chickens free from deformity or bruises, and well dressed. 

2nd Grade. —Chickens showing any deformity, or that are bruised or torn in dressing.. 

Grillers.— 

1st Grade. —Well fleshed birds, free from deformity, bruises and dressing,defects. 

2nd Grade. —Poorly fleshed birds, showing any deformity and slight bruises, or 
dressing defects. 

Roasters.— 

1st Grade .—Full fleshed, well dressed birds, with soft flexible breast-bone, free from 
deformities or bruises, and not showing any hard spur development. 

2nd Grade. —Poorly fleshed birds, showing any* deformity, dressing defects, having 
slightly hard spur development or any hardening of breast-bone, but not suf¬ 
ficient to be classed as ct boilers ” or “stags.” 

Boilers.— 

1st Grade. —Full fleshed birds, free from deformities and dressing defects. 

2nd Grade. —Poorly fleshed birds, showing any deformity or dressing defects. 

Stags,— 

l*i Grade. —Same as for 1st grade “ boilers.” 

2nd Grade. —Same as for 2nd grade 44 boilers.” 

Bucks. 

Brakelings and Ducklings.— 

1st Grade. —Soft, full fleshed, well dressed birds, free from deformity, bruises, or 
darkened flesh, 

2nd Grade. —Poorly fleshed birds, showing any deformity or dressing defects or 
slightly darkened flesh. 

Drakes and Bucks.— 

1st Grade. —Well fleshed birds, free from dressing defects or deformities. May be 
slightly dark in flesh. 

2nd Grade .— Poorly fleshed birds showing any deformity or dressing defects or dark 
and toughened in fleth. 

Turkeys. 

Young Gobblers and Young Hens.— 

l«sf Grade. —Full fleshed, well dressed, soft meated birds, free from bruises, crooked 
breast or other deformities. 

2nd Grade. —Poorly fleshed birds showing crooked breasts or other deformities, 
bruises and dressing defects. 

Gobblers and Hens.— 

Grade. Well fleshed, well dressed birds, free from serious deformities. 

2nd Grade. Poorly fleshed birds, showing any deformity or dressing defects. 

It is proposed that the class and grade of each bird be branded on the web 
of the wing with a rubber stamp, using blue indelible ink for first grade and 
red indelible ink for second grade. 


Op recent years marked progress has been made in the control of insect 
pests by the use of parasites. The new insectary that it is proposed to 
erect in the Botanic Gardens will provide facilities that will enable the 
Departments parasitological research work to be greatly extended and 
carried out undef\ conditions making for greater success. ' By such means 
as this it is hoped s\fcill further to minimise the losses experienced by primary 
producers. \ 
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I N the past ten years, knowledge of the value of many native and 
introduced grasses has greatly increased, and new plants of 
much importance to the pastoral industries have attracted attention. 

At the same time, a keener sense of the necessity for maintaining 
and preserving our pastures has grown up. A comprehensive 
review of the whole subject is therefore opportune, and the Depart¬ 
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CONTENTS: 
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eighty-eight fine full-page drawings, each illustrating a 
separate grass, and enabling almost every common species to 
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PART IL—To the best known and most useful fodder plants 
over 1 00 pages are devoted, and the information is so complete 
and so concisely presented that the book is indispensable to 
every farmer who combines a certain amount of grazing with 
crop growing. 
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In Search of New Wheats and Oats* 

And op Better Methods oe Growing Them. 


A new variety of wheat or oats has to be something out of the ordinary to force 
its way into commercial cultivation these days, yet it is reasonable to believe-— 
in fact it is certain—that from time to time new and better varieties will be evolved 
tha-t will supersede those at present favoured. Hope that such will be the ease 
is based on the fact that almost every year to date has seen some progress in this 
direction, and there is no reason to believe that the plant breeders, experimentalists 
and field workers will reach the end of progress in 1933. More likely is it that, as 
each year’s experience is added to the accumulated knowledge of previous years, 
progress in the production of better varieties will be speeded up. 

“ Hasten slowly ” is the motto of the Department when it comes to releasing 
or recommending new varieties. After an apparently superior variety has been 
selected or bred by the Department’s workers it is tested for several "seasons, at 
first in small plots and finally under field conditions at the Department’s experiment 
farms, and if it survives all these tests it eventually finds its way into the experiment 
plots that are conducted each year on farmers’ properties. By this means these 
new varieties are given a wider and final test, under conditions that are most 
convincing and above criticism, seeing that the farmer is really the experimenter. 
Not only are varieties tested in this way, but cultural methods, involving manuring, 
rate of seeding, etc., also find a place in these farmer-conducted experiments. 

It would be unwise to draw definite conclusions from the results of any one year, 
but with the publication of all the factors—seasonal and cultural—that are likely 
to affect the yields, the farmer is able to dissect the published reports and estimate 
with some degree of exactness whether the newer varieties are worthy of a trial 
on his particular farm. 


Nabawa* Rajah* Aussie and Canimbla.* 

Consistent YIelders in the CooEaharabran-Mndgee District 


Farmers in the Coomabarabran.-Mudgee district co-operated with the 
Department of Agriculture in conducting wheat and oat experiment plots 
at the following centres :~Pilliga, Kenebri, Teridgerie, Baradine, Bugaldie, 
Ulimambri, Purlewaugh, Tambar Springs, Binnaway, Weetaliba, Neilrex* 
Mendooran, Dunedoo, Birriwa, Tallawang, Gulgong, Mudgee, and Havilah. 

Rainfall Below the Average, 

In every part of the district the rainfall for the year was below the average, 
but the excellent falls in September, ranging from 3 to 6 inches, completely 
changed the outlook. Fortunately the incidence of the rainfall, other than 
for the earliest parts of the district and for the early sown forward crops, 
was most favourable. 


. * The information under this heading is from the report of Mr. G. Nicholson, 
Senior Agricultural Instructor, on the farmers’ experiment-plots in his district. 
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Other than for scattered thunderstorms, hot and dry weather prevailed 
in January and February. This delayed preparation of summer fallow 
until March, when good rain fell. A general rain of H- inches in the second 
half of April assured germination of all April sown wheat, hrom April.to 
June, seeding progressed practically without interruption and the majority 
of crops were seasonably sown. Moisture reserves* though low, were sufficient 
to promote germination other than on poorly prepared land. April to August 
yielded less than 6 inches of rain. May and June were abnormally dry but 
some relief was obtained in July. The crops faced the spring with an, almost 
entire absence of subsoil moisture, a dry spell extending over a period of 
just on eight weeks from early July until the end of August seriously retarded 
crop growth and the early wheat suffered a permanent check. 

Crops grown on heavy fertile country and those that had been grazed until 
early in the spring responded quickly to the September rains. Second 
growth was prevalent in the forward crops and delayed harvesting, while 
the wheat sample contained bleached and pinched grain. Rain in November 
came too late to materially assist the rapidly ripening crops, but did but 
little damage other than favour rapid development of rust in the very late 
crops. The weather was mainly hot and dry towards the end of November 
and continued Until January. This was ideal harvesting weather and the 
bulk of the grain was of excellent quality. 

The rainfall registrations at the various centres are shown in the following 
table:— 


Rainfall Registrations, 1932. 


District and 
Experimenter. 

Summer Fallow 
Period (January 
to March). 

Crop Growing Period (April to October). 

Jan. 

Feh. 

Mar. 

Total. 

April. 

May. , 

,Tune.. 

July. 

Aug. : 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Total. 


pts. 

pts. 

pts. 

inches. 

pts. 

pts. 

pts. 

pts. 

pts. 

pts. 

pm 

inches. 

J. Miller-Williams, Pilllga... 

63 

74 

237 

3-74 

129 

180 

95 

67 

4 

218 

59 

7*52 

Mrs. M. Worrell, Kenebri 

93 

71 

271 

4-35 

142 

101 

135 

163 

72 

325 

78 

1048 

B. Johns, Baiadine 

148 

22 

262 

4*34 

171 

141 

135 

181 

106 

460 

180 

13*74 

G. Hotchkiss, Baiadine ,,, 

160 

Nil. 

242 

4*02 

128 

170 

211 

130 

75 

349 

61 

11*24 

L. A. Hatton, Teridgerie ... 

195 

Nil. 

256 

4*51 

130 

122 

125 

200 

60 

343 

45 

1045 

E. Ferguson, Bugaldie .., 

126 

20 

489 

6*35 

192 

48 

75 

239 

79 

404 

100 

11*37 

B. Young, Ulimambri ... 

111 

17 

417 

5*45 

160 

78 

51 ! 

160 

66 

429 

109 

1148 

F. Corderoy, Purlewaugh.. 

144 

Nil. 

286 

4*30 

154 

33 

68 

160 

72 

841 

172 

9*90 

A. B. Langdon, Purlewaugh 

70 

50 

380 

5-00 

135 

60 

61 

100 

40 

617 

205 

1248 

A. Brown, Weetaliba 

T. P. Gleeson, Tambar 

64 

52 

626 

7*32 

145 

98 

48 

145 

94 

327 

51 

9*08 

Springs. 

G. A, Mullins, Binnaway... 

70 

Nil. 

280 

3*50 

160 

60 

20 

105 

50 

417 

65 

8*77 

96 

Nil. 

444 

5*40 

148 

28 

88 

162 

98 

281 

163 

9*68 

S.McClelland, Mooren ... 

92 

20 

455 

5*67 

... 








J. Bivas, Mendooran 

20 

20 

348 

3*88 

176 

45 

106 

186 

103 

373 

100 

10*89 

F. G. Jones, Mendooran ... 

32 

31 

257 

3*20 

146 

45 

85 

151 

94 

380 

74 

9-75 

A. G. Inder, Dunedoo 

Nil. 

98 

338 

4*36 

198 

55 

71 

140 

118 

380 

137 

10*99 

L. G. Bourke, Birriwa 

Nil. 

58 

307 

3*65 

196 

55 

83 

137 

141 

459 

109 

11*80 

■Robinson Bros., Tallawang 

; 75 

100 

393 

5*68 

243 

56 

73 

202 

ISO 

628 

101 

14*38 

F. H. BaTretfc, Gulgong 

32 

244 

379 

6*55 

164 

51 

75 

108 

179 

420 

82 

10*79 

F. White, Havilah 

14 

157 

531 

7*02 

305 

36 

107 

112 

161 

309 

155 

11*85 
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Don't Sow Nabawa Too Early. 

Nabawa, Rajah, Aussie and Oanimbla have been consistently good yieldeis 
over the past three years, while Sepoy, Ford, Baringa and Robin did well in 
the 1932 trials. 

Nabawa is unquestionably a most adaptable wheat and fully merits the 
popularity it enjoys. Because of the large area devoted to Nabawa by 
individual growers, there is a tendency to sow a portion too early, often with 
disappointing results. 

Aussie continues to be very productive and appears to be particularly 
suited to the Baradine district. It is also useful for late sowing on the lighter 
loams and for this purpose is superior to Waratah. On account of suscepti¬ 
bility to flag smut, it should be sown only on country thought to be reasonably 
free from infection. 

Rajah, though possessing a number of undesirable features, viz., suscepti¬ 
bility to disease and bleaching, and weak straw, is an excellent yielder. 
This variety is growing in popularity. 

Dundee and Oanimbla, varieties producing grain of superior quality, have 
given satisfactory returns. At Ulimambri, Dundee gave the highest yield 
in 1931 and 1932. 

Sepoy was outstanding at Purlewaugh and also did particularly well at 
two other centres where it was tried. At Purlewaugh in 1931 it outyielded. 
other wheats by 10 bushels and in 1932 by 12 bushels. 

Ford gave most satisfactory yields at practically all centres. It is a wheat 
that has made rapid headway; its attractive appearance will add to the 
popularity of this variety. A reliable wheat suitable for early and mid¬ 
season sowing is required and it appears as though Ford will fill the gap. 

Baringa, though somewhat tough to thrash, stands up to dry weather 
conditions and is worthy of further trial. It is more suited for mid-season, 
than early sowing. 

Baroota Wonder in both the 1931 and 1932 trials was most disappointing 
and it is apparently totally unsuited to tins district. 

Free Gallipoli is variable in yield and like Bobin, though productive in 
suitable seasons, is not favoured on account of high susceptibility to rust. 

Does Superphosphate Pay in This District? 

The practice of manuring the wheat crop with superphosphate has never 
been widely adopted in this portion of the State, and prevailing economic 
conditions have resulted in a diminution of the quantity of fertiliser used. 
ItnsTortunate for the wheat-grower that satisfactory yields can be obtained 
without fertiliser and whilst low prices for wheat prevail, the use of super* 
phosphate cannot be recommended in this district, except under special 
circumstances. 
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Cultural Details and Yields of Wheat Variety Trials in the Coonabarabran- 

Mudgee District, 1932-33. 


'District. 

Pilliga. I 

Kenebri. 

Baradine. j 

Teridgeric. 

IJlimambri. 

Purlewaugh. 

i 

Weetaliba. 

Experimenter ... 

Miller- 1 
Williams, i 
J. ; 

Worrell, 

M. (Mrs.) 

Hotchkiss, 
G. | 

Hatton, 

L. A. 

Young, 

R. 

Langdon, 

A. B. 

Brown, 

A. 

1 

Mature of soil ... 

Silty loam 

Medium 
silty loam. 

Sandy 

loam. 

Brown 

medium 

loam. 

Brown 
light loam. 

Red 

volcanic 
friable loam. 

Brown 
light loaru. 

Ploughing ... 

j 

Mould¬ 
board 4 

inches 
April. 

Late sown 
crop fed off 
in 

October. 

Disc 3 

inches 

January. 

Disc 31 

inches 

January. 

Disc 3 

inches 

January. 

Spring- 
toothed 4 
inches 
January. 

Disc, 4 
inches 

March. 

'Cultivation ...1 

1 

Spring¬ 
toothed 
April; 
sown with 
cultivator 
drill. 

Spring- 
tooth 
cultivated 
March; 
sown with 
combine in 
semi-dry 
seed bed. 

Spring¬ 
toothed 
March; 
scarified 
April, 
again in 
May; 
sown with 
disc drill. 

Scarified 
mid- 
March ; 
sown with 
combine. 

Spring- 
toothed 
March, and 
again in 

April; 
sown with 
combine. 

Spring- 
toothed 
raid- March, 
and again in 
April; 
sown with 
combine. 

Spring- 

toothed 

April; 
harrowed 

May; sown 
with 

combine. 

Date of sowing ... 

3-4 May ... 

4-5 May ... 

5-6 May ... 

6 May ... 

10 May ... 

16 May ... 

18-20 May. 

:Seed per acre ,.. 

45 lb. 

50 lb. 

55 lb. 

55 1b. 

60 lb. 

60 lb. 

55 lb. 

Superphosphate 
per acre 



42 lb. 





After treatment... 

Remarks 

September 
rain too 
late. 

Fed off 
until early 
July. 


Fed off 
until end 
July. 

> 

Fed off 
until early 
August. 

Waratah 
and Duri 
flag 

smutted. 

Virgin green 
land; no 
consolida¬ 
tion. 

Varieties. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

Aussie 

Baroota 

Wonder 


32 37 

25 39 

22 20 

21 40 

16 38 

32 53 


17 22 

17 0 

Bobin. 


32 17 

32 35 


32 48 


16 20 

Burrill 

Barwang 

Canberra 

Clarendon 

| 14 7 

26 33 

23 30 

20 27 

30 9 



Duri .. 

13 20 

28 56 


18 4 

30 12 

22 12 


Dundee 



26 47 

18 53 

34 13 


17 42 

Free Gallipoli... 
Ford . 

10 0 

33 51 

29 19 

20 52 

31 15 



Florence 
Firbank 
Geeralying ... 

1 

IS 1 

25 37 



29 46 

15 25 

'Greeley 



24 36 




15 30 

•Cullen 



27 53 

... 



12 16 

Hard Federa¬ 
tion . 

16 7 







Habawa 

, 12 31 

32 9 

34 15 

20 17 

32 15 

29 1 

21 48 

Ranee. 

i 

26 54 


... 



... 

Rajah. 


30 6 


21 46 




Riverina 




19 3 




Waratah 

7 15 


! 

18 47 

29 16 

23 58 





■1 
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Cultural Details and Yields of Wheat Variety Trials in the Coonabarabran- 
Mudgee District, 1932-33— continued. 


District ... 

Tambar 

Men- 

Dunedoo. 

Baradine. \ 

Bugaldie. 

Purlewaugh.! 

Mooren. 

Springs. 

dooran. 


j 


| 

McClelland, 

S. 

Experimenter ... 

Gleeson, 

X. 

Jones, 

F. G. 

Inder, 

A. J. 

Johns, 

B. j 

Ferguson, 

E. 

Corderoy, 1 
F. | 

Nature of soil ... 

Heavy 

Light 

Variable 

Harsh 

Variable 

Medium red 

Light red 

friable clay. 

sandy loam. 

heavy clay 

sandy loam 

medium 

loam. 

loam. 


loam. 


loam. 



Ploughing ... 

Disced 3 

Disced 4 

Mould- 

1931 crop 

Oats 1931, 

Oats 1931, 

Mouldboard 

inches 

inches j 

board 3| 

fed off; 

fed off; 

fed off; 

5 inches 


early 

January. 

July. 1 

inches 

disc 4 

disc 4 

disc 4 

August. 


March. 

inches 

inches 

inches July. 


Cultivation ...! 

! 

Spring- 

toothed 

Harrowed 

December, 

Spring¬ 

toothed 

February. 

Spring¬ 

toothed 

January. 

Spring¬ 

toothed 

Scarified 

deep 

Harrowed 

September, 


April; 
sown with 

again in 

early 

March; 

mid-March; 

October, 

disced 

1 

March, 

April, 

sown with 

sown with 

harrowed 

January, 

I 

combine. 

spring¬ 

toothed 

harrowed 
mid-April; 

disc drill. ! 

1 

combine. 

December, 

scarified 

spring¬ 

toothed 

j 


April ; 

sown with 

j 


24 inches I 

March ; 

i 


sown with 

combine. 



inches | 

sown with 

| 


combine, j 


' 


January, ; 

spring- ! 

toothed 
February, 
scarified; 
sown with 

disc drill. 







disc drill. 


Date of sowing ... 

21-22 April 

17 May ... 

20-21 May 

14-15 April 

19 April ... 

19-20 April 

8-9 April 

Seed per acre ... 

42 ib. 

60 lb. 

55 lb. 

46 lb. 

50 Ib. 

50 lb. 

55 lb. 

Superphosphate 
per acre 


56 lb. 


56 lb. 

... 

56 lb. 

56 Ib. 

After treatment 


Fed off 


Fed off to 

1 Fed off 


Fed off 
July. 

I 

until 20 


July. 

| early July. 


■Remarks 

| Forward 
early 

June- 

Loose smut; 
Canberra. 


Affected by 
dry spell. 

j 


Frost 
damage to 
straw. 


growth 
j hayed or 




| 




1 burnt off. 




1 


bus. lb. 


| 

| bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

! bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

Aussie 

Baroota W o 

J Cut for hay 

25 1 

35 5 


j 



der ... 


23 9 

34**29 




«»# 

Bobin ... 
Baringa 

!| !” 

22 57 


| 21 ”*23 


33***47 


Barwang 
Bredbo ' 




... 



30 *20 
28 29 

Burrill 

Canberra 

1; 7** 6 

18 59 



... 



Clarendon 

Cleveland 

16 22 

... 




31**30 

25 6 

29 44 

30 42 

36***56 

Cadia ... 
Canimbla 
Carinda 




17* *18 

26* *38 

32 * 29 

Currawa 

Duri ... 

j 12 *44 

25*’*14 

28"’. 59 

15 57 

! 23* *14 

... 


Dundee 

J 14 26 

24 57 


lo‘“ 0 

... 

30**39 

Ford ... 

.! 23 16 

25 15 


26 34 

25**11 

Free Gallipoli 

21*19 

30‘**55 

IS 5 



Geeralying 

'.! 13**45 



i 



Guile n... 
Marshall’s No 

. j 15 21 

s! 


30**58 

12 *35 

i 29 15 

28* *58 

28*’*18 
24 49 

Nabawa 



16 40 




Penny 

Bajah. 

Sepoy. 

Turvey 
Wandilla 
Waratah 
Yandilla Bing 


Out for iiay 


22 8 


SO 34 


27 48 


13 0 


43 47 
29'*' 0 
29**49 


34 10 
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Cultural Details and Yields of Wheat Variety Trials in the Coonabarabran- 
Mudgee District, 1932-33— cor,tinned. 


District. 

Experimenter ... 

Binnaway. 

Mullins, 

G. A. 

MendooTan. 

Rivas, 

J. 

Birrhva. 

Bourlce, 

L. 

Tallawang. 

Robinson 

Bros. 

Gul gong. 

Barrett and 
Gudgeon. 

Mud gee. 

White and 
Loy. 

SatuTe of soil ... 

Variable 

Medium red 

Granitic light 

Brown light 

Brown silty 

Quart./, y red 


medium 
brown loam. 

loam. 

loam. 

loam. 

loam. 

loam. 

Ploughing 

Disc 4 inches 

Disc 3 inches 

Mouldboard 4 

Disc 5 inches 

Disc 4§ inches 

Disc 4 inches 

January. 

February. 

inches 

January. 

September. 

early 

February. ■ 

early 

February. 

Cultivation 

Springtoothed 

Springtoothed 

Harro-wed 

Springtoothed 

Springtoothed 

Springtoothed' 


February, 

March; sown 

February, 

February, 

March, 

April, again 


again in 
March; sown 
with disc 
drill. 

with combine. 

springtoothed 
late March, 
harrowed 
April; sown 
with hoe 
drill. 

March, and 
prior to 
sowing; sown 
with disc 
drill. 

harrowed 
April; sown 
with combine. 

in May; sown 
with combine „ 

Date of sowing ... 

12-13 April... 

7 April 

26-27 April... 

28-29 April... 

23 May 

24 May. 

Seed per acre ... 

50 lb. 

54 lb. 

55 lb. 

601b. 

GO lb. 

65 lb. 

Superphosphate 






56 lb* 

per acre 



65 lb. 

84 lb. 


After treatment 

Fed off late 
June. 

Fed off June 

Fed off until 
mid-July. 




Bernards 


Severe hail 
damage when 
ripe. 



Rust bad in 
susceptible 
varieties. 


Varieties. 

bus. Ib. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. Be. 

Aussie 






38 50 

Bobin. 





31 1 


Baringa 




37 24 

... 


Barwang 

23 1 



34 5 



Bredbo 




32 50 



Burrill 




36 29 



Cleveland 



28 42 




Cadia. 

22 46 

16 5 

26 38 




Canimbla 


17 12 

30 51 




Carinda 



25 46 




Currawa 

24 7 

18 49 





Duri . 





33 13 

4i a 

Dundee 







Ford. 

25 26 

18 38 

26 18 


37 36 


Free Gallipoli... 

22 30 


24 7 


38 2 

46 43 

Gceralying 

... 





41 49 

Marshall's I\ T o. 3 


15 33 

27 19 




Nabawa ... 

24 35 

... 

... 


33 28 

44 41 

Penny 

21 49 | 

17 58 

25 55 




Rajah. 

... 

... ■ 



35 36 

46 29 

Sepoy.! 

... 

19 9 


36 10 



Purvey 

21 43 






Wandilla ... 

... 

17 0 





Waratah 





33 31 

43 34 

Yandilla King... 



26 32 

41 18 
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In order to obtain, further information on the subject simple mamuial 
trials were conducted at seventeen centres. The results cannot be regarded 
as conclusive though increases ranging from less than a bushel to the 
satisfactory increase of 12X bushels were obtained in all but four centres. 
Except in those cases where the crop had been fed off heavily or sown late, 
the season favoured the no manure areas. Manuring induced vigorous early 
growth, and thus these crops were well advanced by September and did not 
benefit from the spring rains to the same extent as the more backward crops. 
Midseason- to late-sown manured areas gave satisfactory increases. The 
decrease of nearly 4 bushels at Purlewaugh was due to forward growth and 
also to the fact that the superphosphate promoted a vigorous growth of wild 
mustard, which was almost entirely absent in the no manure plots. At 
Mudgee, where climatic conditions are different to the more northerly part 
of the district, an increase of 12J bushels from 56 lb. superphosphate on land 
that had grown only two previous crops, is noteworthy. The average 
increase for the past three years at two centres in the Baradine district is 
21 bushels per acre. 


Cultural Details* and Yields of Wheat Manurial Trials, 1932-33. 


District... 

Experimenter ... 

Kenebri. 

Worrell, 

M. 

Baradine. 

Johns, 

R. 

Baradine. 

Hotch¬ 
kiss, G. 

Terid- 
gerie. 
Hatton, 
L. A. 

Ulim- 

ambri. 

Young, 

R. 

Purle¬ 
waugh.* 
Redden, 
M. B. 

Purle¬ 

waugh. 

Corderoy, 

F. 

Purle- 
waugb. 
Langdon, 
A. B. 

Weeta- 

liba. 

Brown, 

A. 

Date of sowing 

4 May. 

14 April. 

5 May. 

6 May. 

10 May. 

11 May. 

19 April. 
46 lb. 

16 May. 

18 May, 

Seed per acre ... 

50 lb. 

46 lb. 

55 lb. 

55 lb. 

60 lb. 

55 lb. 

60 lb. 

57 lb. 

Variety 

Fertiliser per 

Nabawa. 

Nabawa. 

Nabawa. 

Waratah. 

Nabawa. 

Nabawa. 

Marshall’s 
No. 3. 

Nabawa. 

Nabawa. 

acre— 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bu3. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

ISTo manure ... 
Superphos¬ 
phate— 

32 9 

17 36 

31 56 

18 47 

32 15 

20 26 

32 41 

29 1 

21 48 

42 lb. 

»«* 


34 15 


... 



... 

20 53 

56 lb. 

34 0 

16**40 

... 

21* *52 

33 8 

25*” 3 

28***58 

32 55 

... 

112 lb. 






23 49 

... 

35 29 

... 

Increase 

1***51 


2**19 

3 ** 5 

0**53 

4 37 


3 54 

i 

Decrease 
from 42 lb. or 
561b. super¬ 
phosphate. 


0 *56 





3 *43 


0* *55 


District.. 

Mooren. 

Men- 

Men- 

D nnedoo. 

Birriwa. 

Tallawang. 

Mudgee. 

Gulgong, 



dooran. 

dooran.* 





Experimenter ... 

McCiell- 

Rivas, J. 

Jones, 

Inder, 

Bourke, 

Robinson 

White. P., 

Barrett & 

and, S. 


F. G. 

A. J. 

L. G. 

Bros. 

and Loy. 

Gudgeon. 

Date of sowing 

8 April. 

7 April. 

17 May. 

20 May. 

26 April. 

28 April. 

24 May. 

23 May. 

Seed per acre ... 

55 lb. 

54 lb. 

60 lb. 

55 lb. 

55 lb. 

60 lb. 

65 lb. 

60 lb. 

Remarks 


Hail 

damage. 

Marshall’s 

Fed off ... 




... 

... 

Variety 

Yandilla 

Nabawa. 

Waratah. 

Marshall’s 

Yandilla 

Waratah. 

Waratah. 

King. 

No. 3. 



No. 3. 

King, 



Fertiliser per 

acre— 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. Ib. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bos. lb. 

No manure ... 
Superphos¬ 

28 48 

15 33 

27 53 

27 48 

30 27 

40 2 

31 19 

33 31 

phate— 

56 1b. ... 

34 10 

16 56 


28 54 

27 19 


43 34 

38 19 

84 1b. ... 
112 lb. ... 

... 


28*" 5 


... 

41**18 

46**31 

4**38 

Increase 

5***22 

1**23 

0**12 

l‘‘‘ 6 


1 *16 

12 15 

Decrease 
from 56 lb. or 



... 

... 

3*** 8 

... 

... 

... 

84 lb. super¬ 
phosphate. 










* The cultural details were the same as for the wheat -variety trials, except at Purlewaugh (M. B. Redden) and 
Mendooran (F. O. Jones), where they were as follows 

Purlewaugh (M. B. Redden).—Soil, red medium loam; disced 3 inches February, springtoothed April and may; 


BUffU WiWLL UUttU UJuUi. ... 

Mendooran (F, G. Jones).—Soil, chocolate heavy loam;disced 4 inches March, harrowed April; sown with 
combine. 
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The Influence of a Nitrogenous Fertiliser. 

Mr. P. 6. Jones, of Mendooran, again conducted a mammal trial to 
ascertain the value of applications of a nitrogenous fertiliser in combination 
with superphosphate, to wheat grown on stubble land. As the yields indicate 
no satisfactory results were obtained, though it is considered that the season 
militated against any possible increase in yield. 


Fertiliser. bus. lb. 

JSTo manure. 27 53 

84 lb. superphosphate .. ... 28 5 

73 „ Pll (6 parts superphosphate, 1 part sulphate of ammonia) ... 27 45 

112 „ P15(3 „ „ 1 „ „ „ ) ... 27 57 

126 ,, M16 (2 „ „ 1 „ „ „ ) ... 27 59 


How Much Seed Per Acre? 

Although the condition of the seed beds at Purlewaugh and Binnaway* 
was not entirely favourable for germination, in every instance the moderate 
rate of seeding gave an average increase of If bus. per acre. On the heavier 
soils, in particular, heavy seeding was a distinct disadvantage. 

The results of the rate of seeding trials conducted were as follows :— 


Bate of Seeding. 

Bugaldie, 

E. Ferguson; 
Marshall's Xo. 3. 

Purlewaugh, 
M. B. Bedden; 
Xabawa, 

Binnaway, 

G. A. Mullins ; 
Nabawa. 


bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

65 lb. to 70 lb. 

27 52 

23 25 

22 55 

45 lb to 50 lb. 

29 16 

25 3 

24 35 

Increase from light seeding 

1 23 

1 38 

1 40 


Foot-rot and Flag Smut Increasing. 

Foot-rot, flag smut and loose smut were more in evidence than for some 
years past; foot-rot is definitely on the increase. Probably as a large area 
was sown in a semi-dry seed bed this provided favourable conditions for the 
development of foot-rot and flag smut. The appearance of ball smut in some 
crops should act as a warning to growers not to fail to pickle. Although 
leaf spot was prevalent during early stages of growth, it did not appear to* 
affect the productivity of the wheat. Stem rust was prevalent in late second 
growth and caused the grain to pinch. For resistance Ford was outstanding, 
which is one reason why at Tarnbar Springs it yielded 7 bushels more than 
the next best variety, 

Foot-rot was prevalent in all varieties, and Ford ^hieh is reputed to have 
some degree of resistance, was badly affected. The value of oats in rotation 
for the control of the disease was demonstrated at Tallawang. In 1931 the 
paddock was sown to oats, with the exception of a narrow strip (running at 
right angles to the plots) which was sown with wheat. Infection was heavy 
on this strip whereas the balance of the paddock was practically free. 
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The importance of growing only flag smut resistant varieties on country 
known to he infected was emphasised by the yields recorded at “Mt. 
Warwick, 55 Purlewaugh. Tie comparative low yield of Duri and Waratai 
was due to a heavy infection of flag smut, whereas Nabawa and Geeralying 
were free from disease. 

Loose smut was very much in evidence and was a definite yield reducing 
factor. Practically all varieties suffered but the disease was most marked 
iWCanberra, Eajah, Sepoy, Free Gallipoli, Duri and Aussie. 

Frost damage though not so severe as in the past two seasons affected 
early varieties sown out of season. Oats suffered more than wheat. 


Cultural Details and Yields of Oat Variety Trials in the Coonabarabran-Mudgee- 

District, 1932-33. 


District . 

Experimenter 

Earadine. 

11 miner, 
C, 

Bugaldie. 

Ferguson, 

E. 

Purle- 

waiigh. 

Burners, 

A. 

Weeta- 

liba. 

Brown, 

A. 

Tambar 

Springs. 

Press, 

F. 

Mooren. 

McClelland, 

S. 

Birriwa. 

Grainger, 
F. H. 

Gulgong. 

Barrett 

and 

Gudgen. 

Nature of soil 

Brown 

Brown 

Sandy to 

Same as 

Red 

Light 

Brown 

Silty 


medium 

loam. 

silty loam. 

light 

loam. 

for wheat 
plots. 

medium 

loam. 

sandy 

loam. 

granitic 

ioam. 

loam. 

Ploughing 

Scarified 

Disc 4 

Mould- 

,, 

Disc 31 

Same as 

Disc 3 

Same as 

21 inches 
Feb¬ 
ruary. 

inches 

Janu- 

uary. 

board 

31 

inehes 

March. 


inches 

Feb¬ 

ruary. 

for 

wheat 

inches 

Feb¬ 

ruary. 

for wheat 
plots. 

Cultivation 

Spring- 

toothed 

March 

and 

again in 

April; 

sown 

with 

disc 

drill. 

Spring- 
toothed 
mid- 
March ; 
sown 
with 

combine. 

Harrowed 
April; 
sown 
with 
combine. 


Spring- 
toothed 
April; 
sown 
with 
combine. 


Harrowed 
March; 
sown 
with 
combine. 


Date of sowing ... 

2-3 May... 

15 April... 

20 April... 

18 May ... 

j 20 April... 

i 8 April... j 

4 April... 

28 May 

Seed per acre . 

55 lb. ! 

I 50 lb. 

47 lb. 

55 lb. 

50 tb. 

50 lb. 

50 lb. 

58 lb. 

After treatment ...j 

j 

Fed off ... 

Fed off 
until j 

early 

J uly. 


; Fed off 
! lightly. 

Grazed 
heavily. ! 

Grazed to | 
mid- 

July. | 


Remarks. 

Belar and 
Guyra | 
pro- 1 

tracted 1 
ripening, j 

Faulty 

germina¬ 

tion. 

... | 


Straw 

1 frosted. 


j 

Rust in 
Belar.. 

Varieties. 

bus. lb. 1 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. \ 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. : 

bus. lb. ! 

bus. lb. 

Algerian 


22 11 

37 33 




67 31 


Belar . 

40* 21 

18 10 

35 30 


36**15 

33**37 ! 

71 ,4 | 

47* *29 

Buddah ...i 

44 83 I 




24 23 

; 26 30 ; 



Gidgee. ; 



30*’* 8 


29 17 


55**32 1 


Guyra. 

40* 18 | 

15**’ 6 

37 35 i 


40 13 

31*23 | 

69 34 i 


College Algerian i 



37 11 | 




73 23 ! 

... 

Laggan 

40 5 | 



28* *34 



I 


Lachlan 



35 15 j 




i 


Mulga. : 

45 1 i 



29**10 

21 14 

25*"lS ; 

54*' 17 i 

31*"* 7 

Sunrise ...; 

i 


1 

23 13 



] 

i 

Palestine ...| 

58 35 


i 

28 1(5 

19*** 7 | 
1 



... 
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Oats for All Purposes* 

As the value of the earlier maturing oat varieties is gradually being 
recognised by landholder the practice of sowing oats primarily for winter 
grazing is on the increase. Observations made during the past season, 
as regards palatability of the various varieties for feeding ofi purposes 
indicate that stock show a marked preference for Mulga and Buddah, and 
Belar is next in favour. Stock do not relish Algerian. The stubble of Mulga, 
Buddah and Palestine is readily eaten. The fallacy that stock prefer wheat 
to oats for grazing is not borne out by actual experience. In two instances 
where wheat and oats were grown in the one paddock sheep refused to leave 
the oats until eaten bare, and on one property two oat varieties were practically 
eaten out. 

At Birriwa, where some outstanding yields were obtained, the oats sown 
early in April were grazed from 14th to 24th May and again from 1st to 13th 
June, and for the period carried at the rate of eight sheep per acre. The 
area was further grazed at the rate of one sheep per acre until 18th July. 
The oats at Tallawang though not fed oil until the prolific growth was seriously 
damaged by the heavy mid-June frosts, carried for the six months (April to 
September) equivalent to 3*8 sheep per acre. 

College Algerian, under test for the first time, made a favourable showing, 
but is considered to be too slow in maturing. 

Guyra and Belar again yielded well, but, notably at Baradine and Gulgong, 
stem rust delayed harvesting, resulting in a heavy loss of grain. For general 
purpose varieties in other than the earliest parts of the district they are 
favoured in preference to either Mulga or Algerian. 

Palestine is drought resistant and gave the highest yield at Baradine, but 
failed at Tambar Springs, It is essentially a grain variety, and unless sown 
late is highly susceptible to frost damage. 


Hay Variety Trial 


The yields in a hay trial conducted by Mr. H. 0. Woolley, of Mudgee, were 
as follows:— 


Guyra 

Belar 

Gidgee 

Mulga 

Buddah 


t, cwt. qr. lb. 
2 9 1 26 

2 5 2 25 

2 3 2 3 

2 2 0 0 

1 18 0 13 
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Yields of 40 Bushels on the Western Limits 
of the Wheat Belt.* 


Though the total falls of ram during the fallow and growing periods approxi¬ 
mated the district averages, the monthly incidence differed widely from 
normal. A detailed description of the season in this part of the State was 
given on page 208 of the March issue of the Gazette, and readers are referred 
thereto. 

The following table shows the rainfall at the various centres :— 

Rainfall Table. 


Month. 

Parkes 

Average. 

Parkes 

Post 

Office. 

S. J. 

Plowman, 

Parkes. 

B. 

Tomkins, 

Tich- 

borne. 

Bogan 

Gate 

Post 

Office. 

A. 

Heinrich, 

Ootha. 

J. 

Maynard, 

Trundle. 

Stanley 

Bros., 

Totten¬ 

ham. 

G. W. 
Shreeve, 
Peak 
Hill. 


Points. 

Points. 

Points. 

Points. 

Points. 

| Points. 

Points, 

Points. 

Points. 


Fallow Period : June , 1931 -March, 1932. 


June 

237 

434 

345 

365 

324 

237 


262 

406 

July 

187 

141 

124 

197 

177 

' 92 


83 

240 

August 

187 

55 

85 

48 

28 

23 


Nil. 

34 

September.. 

170 

145 

132 

129 

120 

154 


83 

96 

October ... 

154 

67 

45 

73 

50 

40 


12 

80 

November... 

142 

224 

210 

196 

144 

80 


84 

126 

December... 

190 

332 

323 

252 

251 

232 


347 

269 

January ... 

210 

Nil. 

9 

Nil. 

16 

Nil. 

... 

| 38 

18 

February ... 

142 

49 

15 

11 

29 

73 


30 

121 

March 

168 

361 

358 

341 

576 

428 

... 

| 245 

239 

Total 

17-87 

18-08 

16-46 

16-12 

17*15 

13-59 

... 

n-84 

16-29 


Growing Period : April-October, 1932. 


April 

146 

306 

404 

280 

262 

183 

155 

181 

219 

May 

159 

35 

48 

38 

67 

95 

83 

135 

99 

June 

237 

352 

86 

108 

94 

68 

56 

57 

107 

July 

187 

169 

no 

226 

144 

98 

146 

80 

123 

August 

187 ■ 

175 

104 

178 

202 

263 

175 

83 

189 

September „ 

170 

"175 

168 

241 

296 

476 

-245 

278 

234 

October ... 

154 

103 

320 

82 

95 

125 

154 

53 

126 

Total ... 

12-40 

31*15 

10-44 

11*53 

11-60 

13-08 

10-14 

8*65 

10-97 

Grand 










Total... 

30-27 

29*23 

26-90 

27-65 

28-75 

26-67 . 

... 

20*49 

27*26 


* Summary of the report "by Mr. H. Bartlett, H.D.A., Senior Agricultural Instructor, 
on the farmers’ experiment plots in the Western District (Parhes Centre). 


0 
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Cultural Details and Yields of Wheat Variety Trials, Western (Parkes centre) 

District, 1932-33. 


District ... 

Experimenter ... 

Albert. 

Bakes, E. R. 

Tottenham. 

Stanley 

Bros. 

Trundle. 

Maynard, J. 

Condobolin. 

TreloaT, 

A. E. C. 

Condobolin. 

Westcott, M. 

Ootha. 

Heinrich, A. 

Peak Hill. 

Shreeve, 

G. W. 

Nature of soil ... 

Red loam, 

Heavy 

Red loam, 

Red loam, 

Red loam, 

Red loam, 

Heavy loam r 


18 ins. 

loam, 6 ins. 

12 ins. 

21 ins. 

18-21 ins. 

24 ins, deep. 

4 ins, deep. 


deep. 

deep. 

deep. 

deep. 

deep; new 








land. 



Ploughing 

Sundercut 

Mouldboard 

Not 

Sundercut 

Fallowed for 

Sundercut 

Sundercut 


August, 

August, 

ploughed. 

August, 

1931 crop; 

August, 

September,, 


1931. 

1931. 


1931. 

not plough- 

1931. 

1930. 






ed. 



Cultivation 

Sundercut 

Combined 

Scarified 

Combined 

Combined 

Scarified 

Springtooth 


September, 

March, 

August, 

October, 

February, 

April, com- 

cultivated 


combined 

1932, com- 

1931, com- 

combine 

1932, com- 

bined April, 

January, 


December 

bine sown. 

bined Jan- 

sown. 

bined March, 

drill sown. 

1931, sund- 


and Jan- 


uary, 1932, 


springtooth 


ereut Aug- 


uary, sund- 


combined 


cultivated 


ust, sunder* 


ereut Feb- 


March, 


April, drill 


cut January, 


uary, com- 


combine 


sown. 


1932, com- 


bined 


sown. 




bined March- 


March, 






combined 


combine 






late March, 


sown. 






combined 








May (two 








1 years fal¬ 








low), com¬ 



! 





bine sown. 

Date of sowing ... 

20 April. 

21 April. 

22 April. 

26 April. 

27 April. 

28 April. 

5 May. 

Seed per acre ... 

48 lb. 

47 lb. | 

00 lb. 

50 lb. 

45 lb. 

50 lb. 

50 lb. 

Superphosphate 



I 





per acre 

60 lb. 

37 lb. . ! 

i 

60 lb. 

50 lb. 

50 lb. 

50 lb. 

56 lb.. 

Varieties, 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

) 

bus. lb; 

Waratah 

27 0 i 

35 44 

19 15 

17 33 

16 45 

1 

40 '7 

Nabawa. 

41 30 

40 16 

21 55 

20 9 

21 33 

29* *39 

44 29 

Bobin . 

39 28 

41 8 

22 41 

22 34 

18 35 

29 50 

45 8 

Poxd . 

40 45 

38 29 

18 24 

15 20 

20 43 

30 11 

48 30 

Rajah . 

37 3 

40 27 

24 50 

23 6 

... 

33 11 


Geeralying 

26 20 



... 

13 50 


... 

River ina 


39 *18 

19*'*29 

19 0 

17 42 


38 9- 

Gullen . 


29 42 

«* 

17 6 




Dundee. 



23 58 


17**49 



Gluyas Early ... 



... 



26**42 

... 

Burl . 






24 2 

... 

Ranee . 






29 34 : 

1 

Burrill ... 



... 




| 46** *42' 


Nabawa and Bobin Outstanding. 

The plot yields were exceptionally high in some localities, five exceeding 
40 bushels per acre. The yields from the Tottenham and Albert districts 
are worthy of special mention, as the plots were located upon the supposed 
limit of the wheat belt. The rainfall at Tottenham as registered by the 
grower, was only 11*84 inches during the fallow period, and 8-65 inches during 
the growing period. Such results may largely be attributed to fallow, timely 
seeding of suitable varieties, and the use of superphosphate. 

The past year’s results, from the plots, and also the crop competitions; 
have consolidated the positions of Nabawa and Bobin, Both have produced 
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Oultukal Details and Yields of Wheat Variety Trials, Western (Parkes centre) 
District, 1932-33— continued , 


District ... 

Experimenter 


Wirrinya. 

Hastings, 
K. H. 

Tichborne. 

Tomkins, 

B. 

Nelunga- 

loo. 

Nicholls, 

F. 

Forbes. 

McKay, 

C. 

Coradgeiy. 

Tanswell, 

W. 

Parkes. 

Plowman, 
S. J. 

Alectown. 

Patton, 

F. 

Mandat¬ 

ory. 

Cameron 3 

D. 

Mature of soil 


Bed loam, 
12 ins. 
deep. 

Black clay 
loam, self- 
mulching. 

Bed loam, 
9 ins. 
deep. 

Black clay 
loam, self- 
mulching. 

Bed loam, 
6 ins. 
deep. 

Black clay 
loam, self- 
mulching. 

Heavy 

loam, 

quartz 

Bed loam, 
9 ins. 
deep. 

•Ploughing 


Sundercut 

March, 

1931. 

Mould- 
board 
Septem¬ 
ber, 1931. 

Mould- 

board 

Septem- 

ber,.1931. 

Disc- 
ploughed 
Septem¬ 
ber, 1930. 

Disc- 

ploughed 

August, 

1931. 

Mould- 

board 

July, 

1931. 

gravel. 

Mould- 

board 

July, 

1931. 

Sundercut 

October, 

1931. 

^Cultivation 


Sundercut 
March, 
1932, har¬ 
rowed 
April, 
combine 
sown. 

Harrowed 

March, 

1932, 

spring- 

tooth 

cultivated 

May, 

combine 

sown. 

Harrowed 

March, 

1932, 

combined 

early 

April, 

combine 

sown. 

Scarified 

February, 

1931, 

co mbined 
April, 
sundercut 
Novem¬ 
ber, scari¬ 
fied twice 
April, 

1932, liar- 
rowed 
April (two 
years' 
fallow), 
combine 

I sown. 

Sundercut 
January, 
1932, 
scarified 
May, drill 
sown. 

Disc- 
cultivated 
January, 
disc-culti¬ 
vated 
March, 
spring- 
tooth cul¬ 
tivated 
early 
April, 
combine 
sown. 

Combined 
Septem¬ 
ber, disc- 
cultivated 
January, 
1932, 
combined 
February, 
harrowed 
March, 
combine 
sown. 

Combined 

early 

April, 

1932, 

combine 

sown. 

Bate of sowing 


9 May 

3 May. 

I 23 April. 

; 30 April. 

9 May. 

25 April. 

26 April. 

18 April. 

Seed per acre 

... 

60 lb. 

60 lb. 

60 lb. 

60 lb. 

60 lb. 

45 lb. 

; 60 lb. 

69 lb. 

Superphosphate 


| 



45 lb. 



i ! 

1 


per acre 


56 lb. 

50 lb. 

55 lb. 

50 lb. 

1 55 lb. 

| Nil. 

62 lb. 

Varieties. 


bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

1 bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. Ib. 

| bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

Waratah ... 


17 33 


• •• 

34 8 

34 13 

! 42 27 

1 


Nabawa ... 


19 14 


27 22 

: 38 37 

32 20 


! 

16'** 3 

Bobin 


21 12 


... 

41 7 

31 45 

| 49 6 



Ford 


14 28 

29**17 

32 6 

43 34 

36 15 



17 *15 

Bajah 


20 27 



34 35 


40* *32 

j 


Geeralying 





... 


43 5 



Biverina ... 





30 44 


... 



Dundee ... 


15 *54 

26**55 

30 36 



i 

25 *18 

17***15 

Burrill 


! 

27 29 



37**58 

j 

30 41 

19 38 

Exquisite 



22 55 

27*’* 3 




20 28 

10 44 

Federation 



23 30 

j 19 32 




22 29 

16 6 

Free Gallipoli 



33 52 

1 



"• 

22 40 


Union 



30 30 

' 26 *10 



1 

20 2 


Bena 


j 

21 1 

21 26 


26**26 


23 29 


Baringa ... 


1 

... 

31 35 






Bredbo ... 


I 


26 14 






Koongi ... 


i 



i 


40* *25 

24 33 


Yandilla King 


! 






... 

13 *55 

Duchess ... 




1 *” ' 

1 - 


40 *48 


... 


some very high yields, and their behaviour has been consistently good, 
without any partiality to the western, locality. The same may be said of 
Ford, and its usefulness for the earlier seeding in the western parts of the 
•district may be looked to with some confidence. Its position, however, may 
well be challenged by the variety Burrill, a wheat produced by Mr. S. J. 
Plowman, of Parkes. In all material factors of appearance and habit Jt 
resembles Ford, and is an even better hay wheat. It is not subject to flag 
smut or to rust. Ford withstood the dry winter and early spring as well as 
any of the varieties under trial, but the satisfactory September rains precluded 
any observations of drought resistance being made. 
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Cxtlttjbal Details and Yields of Wheat Fertiliser Trial in the Western 
(Parkes centre) District, 1932-33. 


District; . 

Experimenter 

Cookamidgera. 

Hawken, J. N. 

Peak Hill. 

Slireeve, G. W. 

Nelnngaloo. 

Bassett, K. C. 

Gunningbland. 

Mill, G. P. 

Nature of soil 

Silty loam ... 

Heavy loam, 0 ins. 
deep. 

Silty loam, 0 ins. 
deep. 

Black clay loam, 
self-mulching. 

Ploughing. 

Sundercut July, 
1931. 

j Sundercut Septem-i Mouldboard Aug- 
ber, 1930. 1 list. 1931. 

Mouldboard Aug¬ 
ust, 1931. 

Cultivation. 1 

: 

Scarified October, 
sundercut Feb¬ 
ruary, 1932, scari¬ 
fied May, combine 
sown. 

Springtooth culti¬ 
vated January, 
1931, sundercut 
August, sundercut 
j January, 1932, j 
! combined March, 

1 combined late j 
March, combined ' 
May (two years* ■ 
fallow), combine j 
sown. 

Harrowed Novem¬ 
ber, sundercut 
January, harrow¬ 
ed March, spring- 
tooth cultivated 
March, combine 
sown. 

Combined March, 
combined twice 
April, combine 
sown. 

Date of sowing 

7 May. 

5 May. . j 

2 May. 

4 May. 

Seed per acre 

60 lb. 

50 lb. 

58 lb. 

52 lb. 

Varieties . 

Bobin. 

Woratali. 

Waratah. 

Nab aw a . 

Fertiliser per acre— 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

No manure 
Superphosphate— 

31 11 

35 45 

31 53 

48 23 

28 lb. 

36 51 




42 3b. 

37 15 




561b. 

37 15 

40 7 

35 36 

45 7 

84 lb. 

*35 33 


32 57 

45 7 

1121b. 



34 45 

40 37 

1681b. 


! 


51 21 

2241b. 

i 

1 


49 47 


For some years Kajah has quietly and steadily been asserting itself upon the 
lighter soils of the western localities, and is now attracting notice within the 
eastern areas (Parkes). It has given the highest average yield over the past 
five years at Ootka, and has now yielded over 40 bushels at Tottenham and 
37 bushels at Albert, It is of medium height, square headed, moderately 
susceptible to flag smut under field conditions, and tends towards excessive 
flagginess if grown upon heavy rich soils. 

Geeralying, while possessing some desirable characteristics, lias trie objec¬ 
tionable feature of shedding. Dundee, while not prominent in the plot 
yields, has given satisfaction in the few commercial areas which were seeded, 
and an increase in its area is expected. Its flag smut resistance, mid-season 
maturity, short, stout, straw, and grain quality make it particularly desirable. 

Exquisite has failed to produce a satisfactory quality of grain, due to 
pinching, while Baringa this season proved quite easy to thresh, in contrast 
to the experience of 1931, when, after the harvest rains it was impossible to 
free the grains sufficiently to make a commercial sample. 

Superphosphate Gives a 9-Bushel Increase. 

The favourable season of 1931 had enabled satisfactory crops to be produced 
without the use of superphosphate, and as it appeared advisable to keep the 
influence of the fertiliser before the farmer, the no manure plot, which had 
in, previous years been eliriiinated, was reinstated in all trials. Even though 
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the 1932 season,, was a favourable one for unmanured crops, the results of the 
plots show a very definite increase of from 31 to 9 bushels per acre due to the 
application of a moderate quantity of superphosphate. 

Is a Nitrogenous Fertiliser Necessary? 

An experiment to determine the effect of nitrogen in the form of sulphate 
of ammonia, applied at the time of sowing and also as a top-dressing during 
the early spring, upon a wheat crop, was conducted in conjunction with 
Mr. W. Watson, of “ Woodbine, 55 Tichborne. 

The soil is a silty loam 12 inches deep. The plot was mouldboard ploughed 
in mid-August, 1931, springtoothed October and February, and sown with 
a combine on 3rd May, using 64 lb. per acre of Nabawa wheat. The top¬ 
dressing with 42 lb. sulphate of ammonia took place on 25th August, 1932. 

The plot treatments and harvest results were as follows 

Yield -per 


Fertiliser. acre . 

bus. lb. 

Superphosphate, 84 lb. per aere ... ... ... ... ... ... 42 00 

Superphosphate, 84 lb. per acre, plus a top-dressing of 42 lb. sulphate of 

ammonia ... . .. ... 37 35 

No manure .. . 35 38 

*MX7, 126 lb. per acre . 39 

*M17, 126 lb. per acre, plus a top-dressing of 42 lb. sulphate of ammonia ... 41 52 

No manure . ... ... . . 36 35 

Sulphate of ammonia, 42 lb. per acre .. 36 19 

No manure, plus a top-dressing of 42 lb. sulphate of ammonia ... ... 35 23 


*M17 fertiliser consists of two parts superphosphate and one part sulphate of ammonia. 


During the growth of the plots there was a marked improvement due to 
the use of superphosphate, and slight improvement due to sulphate of 
ammonia. At harvest time (2nd December, 1932) the plot receiving sulphate 
of ammonia at seeding, and the one which had no superphosphate, but which 
was top-dressed, appeared equal, but were taller and more- dense than the 
no-manure plot. The yields, however, were not quite as good. 

The use of 84 lb. of superphosphate increased the yield by 6 bushels over the 
unmanured plots. 

The use of sulphate of ammonia depressed the yields, but such a result must 
be considered with relation to the soil, seasonal conditions, and the past 
history of the paddock. 

Palestine Oats for Grain, 

The most notable feature of the oat trials was the consistency 7 of Palestine 
as a grain producer. Its short straw makes it less liable to lodge than the 
taller sorts. Belar is still gaining in favour in place of Mulga. 
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Cultural Details and Yields of Oat Variety Trials in the Western 


(Parkes centre) District, 1932-33. 


District. 

Gotha. 

Alex- 

Bogan 

Trundle. 

Man- 

Gunning- 

Albert. 

Cooka- 


town. 

Gate. 


dagery. 

bland. 


midgera. 

Experimenter ... 

Buckland, 
C. W. 

Unger, 

A. P. 

Broderick, 

M. 

Bush, 

H. 

Pearce, 

J. 

Scrivener, 

A. 

Martin, 

J, 

Tolhurst, 

W. 

.Nature of soil ... 

lied loam, 

Chocolate 

Red loam, 

Chocolate 

Red loam, 

Chocolate 

Light 

Sandy 

15 inches 

day 

S inches 

loam, 

9 inches 

clay 

loam, 

loam. 


deep. 

loam. 

deep. 

12 inches. 

deep. 

loam, 

12 inches. 




deep. 


mulch¬ 

ing. 

deep. 




"ploughing 

Mould- 

S undercut 

Mould- 

Mould- 

Not 

Sundercut 

Disc 

Mould- 

board, 

March, 

board 

board 

ploughed 

August, 

ploughed 

board 


Septem- 

1932. 

August, 

August, 


1931. 

April, 

July, 


her, 


1931. 

1931. 



1932, 

1931, 

Cultivation 

1931. 

Spring- 

Scarified 

Combined 

Combined 

Disc eulti- 

Spring- 


Spring- 

tooth 

April, 

October, 

Septem- 

vated 

tooth 


tooth 


eulti- 

com- 

com- 

ber, 

January 

eulti- 


eulti- 


vated 

bine 

bined 

com- 

1931, 

vated 


vated 


March, 

sown. 

January, 

bined 

disc cut- 

Decern- 


August, 


i 1932, 


S harrowed 

April, 

ti vated 

ber and 


1 mould- 


and 


! March, ! 

com¬ 

October, 

April, 


board 


again in 
| April, 


com- 
| bine 

bine 

sown. 

com¬ 

bined 

com¬ 

bined 


ploughed 

Novem¬ 


| drill 


sown. 

; 

April, 

May, 


ber, 


sown. 



, 

com¬ 

com¬ 


spring- 



1 



bine 

bine 


tooth 



| 



sown. 

sown. 


culti¬ 

vated 

March, 

Bate of sowing ... 

25 April... 
j 50 

27 April... 

: 25 April... 

3 May... 

29 April... 

1 June ... 

2 May ... 

20 April 

Seed per acre lb.... 
Superphosphate 

4b 

; 60 

45 

33 

48 

70 

40 

45 

40 

Nil. 

45 

30 


per acre lb. 

j 10 

45 

I 50 

Varieties — 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

I bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. Ib. 

Mulga ... 

42 29 

33 32 

1 50 32 

22 3 

44 17 

53 33 

21 20 


,Belar ... 

! 44 17 

36 34 

! 40 34 

32 16 

37 16 

46 8 

14 35 

34 6 

i Palestine 

. 2$ 26 

46 39 

1 47 32 

41 18 

62 31 


22 16 

33 13 

1 ' Guyra ... 

. 44 35 

18 24 

! 53 36 

32 23 

46 26 

55 * 26 

21 13 

29 6 

Algerian 

Myall ... 

! 40 * 26 

19 30 


... 

37 28 

52 13 

... 

27*” 3 

r Lachlan 









Dundee Stands Out in the Central-Western 
District Trials/ 15 


Aa Excellent Season* 

'The season in this district was probably the best on record, judging from 
the standard of the crops and the high yields obtained. It was not, however, 
without its anxious periods, but fortunately rain eventuated before irreparable 
•damage was done. The first of these was at sowing time during May, which 
•.month was one of the driest ever recorded, and a satisfactory germination 
■seemed doubtful. However, rain fell in early June, and a good germination 
was secured. In mid-September, for want of rain the plants began to spindle, 
and, in the western section of the district, to come into ear prematurely. 
This situation was relieved by excellent heavy and general falls which assured 
:satisfactoiy yields, 

' # The details tinder this heading are from the report of Mr. W. D. Kerle, H.D.A., Senior 
Agricultural Instructor for the Central-Western District, 
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During October further useful falls were responsible for maintaining rapid 
growth, and by the end of that month the early-sown crops, which were 
then in ear, were very dense, tall and luxuriant, and in some cases lodging. 
Unfortunately for these crops, very heavy rain fell in mid-November, causing 
them to lodge badly.' This rain, however, greatly benefited the late-sown 
crops, which were eventually very little behind the early ones in yield. 

The fallow period for these crops was all that could be desired, the initial 
ploughing having been done under good conditions, and excellent spring 
and early summer rains experienced. January and February were also 
ideal in that practically no rain fell, and there was an absence of heavy 
storms which are a distinct disadvantage in these months on the undulating 
wheat lands of the central west (which comprise probably 80 per cent, of 
the total area) where soil erosion and guttering are becoming such a serious 
problem. Rain during these months also induces the growth of weeds, 
particularly stink grass, so that maintaining good fallows is a matter of 
frequent cultivations or the employment of disc implements. Provided 
the surface soil is mulched, therefore, dry weather in January and February, 
such as experienced this season, is very desirable. 

Autumn rains fell very opportunely for preparing the ground for sowing, 
which work took place under ideal conditions in April and early May. 
Following the dry period in May, winter rains were light, but sufficient to 
maintain steady growth until the September rains mentioned above arrived. 

The accompanying table shows the rainfall recorded by the experimenters 
in their localities. 

Long Straw is a Disadvantage. 

The season was one in which all varieties gave very satisfactory yields, 
and it probably favoured those whose yielding capacity is only limited by 
disease susceptibility. As the season was particularly unfavourable to disease, 
flag smut and rust in particular, these varieties were not handicapped and 
gave exceptional yields. 

Probably the most important angle from which varieties may be viewed 
this season is their length of straw and tendency to lodge. The season 
favoured rapid growth from spring to maturity and the length of straw was, 
in many instances, 5 to 6 feet and over. While it is true that modern harvest¬ 
ing machinery can deal satisfactorily with badly lodged crops, apart from 
the fact that they are much more expensive to handle from a labour and 
time point of view, the grain quality invariably suffers, and should heavy 
and continuous rain set in rust would probably attack the greener crops, 
while the straw would rot in ripe crops and would not comb up. Other 
things being equal, therefore, shortness of straw is a decided acquisition to 
a variety. 

It would appear also that varieties with long straw do not stand up to 
dry conditions or a dry period as well as those with short straw, and it is 
possible that fehe dry period in September was chiefly responsible for the 
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of the WANGANELLA TYPE 


FOR SALE 


At Trangie Experiment Farm 


Flock Sams - 2 and 3 guineas Lo.r. Trangie 


Crates are charged for at 30/- each, and the sum of 27/6 is 
refunded on return of the crates in good order. 

Personal inspection of the various flocks is always invited. 

Applications and inquiries to be addressed to the Manager, 
or to— 

The Under Secretary, 

Department of Agriculture, 

Box 36a, G.P.O., Sydney. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

NEW SOUTH WALES 


Tamworth Sow, 


Stud pigs of BERKSHIRE and TAMWORTH breeds are 
available for sale at— 

Hawkeshury Agricultural College , Richmond. 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm , Lismore . 

BERKSHIRE pigs only are available for sale at— 

Grafton Experiment Farm , Grafton. 

Bathurst Experiment Farm , Bathurst 
Wagga Experiment Farm , Bowen. 

New England Experiment Farm , Glen Innes . 

Cowra Experiment Farm , Cowra. 

Breeders are reminded that at the above institutions the studs have 
been augmented by importations of the best and latest strains available 
of Berkshire and Tamworth pigs from Great Britain, 

Full particulars regarding prices, &c., can be obtained on 
application from the Principal, Hawkesbury Agricultural College, 
Richmond, or from the managers of the farms mentioned. 

G. D. ROSS, Under Secretary, Box 36a, G.P.O., SYDNEY. 
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Cultural Details and Yields of Wheat Variety Trials in the Central-Western 

District, 1932-33. 


District ... 

Experimenter ... 

Tyagong. 

Freuden- 
stein Bros. 

Cowra, 

Corke. 

F. L. B. 

Billimari. 

Gray, 

G. A. 

Eugowra. 

Mulligan, 

F. 

Watta- 
mondara. | 
Walker, | 
E. T. | 

Billimari. 

Harding, 
F. W. 

Lockwood. 

McDonald,! 
H. H. , 

Mogon- 

gong. 

Griffin, 

W. F. 

Nature of soil ... 

Medium 

Medium 

Medium 

Medium 

Strong red 

Medium 

Strong red 1 

Light red- ' 


red loam. 

to heavy 
clay loam. 

red loam. 

red loam. 

loam. 

red loam. 

loamf 

loam. 

Ploughing 

Mould- 

Mould- 

Mould- 

Disc- 

Disc- 

Mould- 

Disc- 

Mould- 

board, 

board, 

board, 

ploughed. 

ploughed, 

board 

ploughed 

board 


4 in., end 

4£ in., 
August. 

44 in., 

4 in., 

44 in., 

ploughed, 

Septem- 

ploughed,. 

4 in., 
August. 


July. 

Septem¬ 

ber. 

Septem¬ 

ber. 

August. 

in., 

Septem¬ 

ber. 

her. 

Cultivation 

Rigid- 

Harrowed 

Harrowed 

Spring- 

Disc- 

Harrowed 

Spring- 

Harrowed. 


tined Oct- 

and disc- 

February, 

toothed 

cultivated 

January, 

toothed i 

March, 


ober and 

cultivated 

disc- 

January 

January, 

spring- 

February,! 

spring- 


end Jan- 

February, 

cultivated 

and Feb- 

harrowed 

toothed 

twice in ! 

toothed 


uary, har- 

harrowed 

early 

ruaxy; 

March, 

February, 

March, 

early April 1 


rowed 

March 

March, 

combine 

rigid-tined 

March, 

and prior 

and end 


March, 
rigid-tined 
April and 
in May 
prior to 
sowing 
with drill. 

and 

rigid-tined 

sown and 

early 

and in 

to drill 

April and. 


spring- 
toothed 
prior to 
drill sow¬ 
ing. 

end 

March; 
sown with 
rigid-tine 
combine 
and har¬ 
rowed. 

harrowed. 

April; 
combine 
sown and 
harrowed. 

front of 
drill. 

sowing. 

prior to 
drill sow¬ 
ing. 

Date of sowing ... 

9 and 10 
May. 

13 and 21 
April. 

20 and 27 
April. 

29 and 30 
April. 

22 April. 

22 April, 

3 May. 

24 April. 

9 and 10* 
May. 

Seed per acre 

60 lb. 

651b. 

60 lb. 

58 lb. 

601b. 

58 lb. 

60 lb. 

55 lb. 

Superphosphate 









per acre 

65 lb. 

681b. 

60 lb. 

701b. 

601b. 

60 lb. 

70 lb. 

70 lb* 

Remarks .. 

i 

... 

... 

... 



Lodged 
j badly. 

| 

.... 

Late Varieties. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. ■ 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lbi 

Burrill . 




! 33 27 




39 50* 

Canimbla 


34 *13 


i 


29**27 

! *** i 


Carinda ... 


... 




26 30 

i 


Penny . 


33 16 



38* *58 


33 * 41 

... 

Sepoy .. 


33 4 







Purvey . 





34 *11 


1 30* **38 


^Yandilla King ... 

Midseason 


34* *42 



33 10 

! 

29 *37 

34 4 

34*’*40' 

Varieties. 









Baringa. 



27 35 

3*3 14 


• *« 

1 34 57 

36 20 

Bena . 

... 

... 



33** 3 


... 


Duchess. 

1 



26"’ 2 

»*« 

MO 

... 


Dundee . 

45 *17 

38**56 

28**26 

31 5 



; 29 22 

37**14 

Ford . 

35 36 

35 14 

25 34 

27 8 

! 28 *45 


28 40 

40 36 

Free Gallipoli 




24 57 

j 


... 


*Nabawa 

35**37 

33**34 

26 *14 

30 11 

29 51 


30 13 

38*“ 2. 

Ranee . 

Early Varieties. 

36 23 




! 

j 


i 


Bobin . 






36 43 



Duii . 

35**36 


25”’ 9 



32 48 

... 

39*">. 

Geeralying 

32 14 

... 

23 30 


... 

33 *24 

... 

33. 24 

Rajah . 


... 



I . ... 



Riverina ... 


... 

26 *49 



... 


33**18 

*Waratah 

32" *44 


24 44 


1 ■■ 

| 

35 21 



Standard variety lor comparison. 
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Cultural Details and Yields of Wheat Variety Trials in the Central- Western 
District, 1932-33— continued . 


District ... 
Experimenter 


" Nature of soil 
Ploughing 

Cultivation 


Quanciong. 

Nealon, 

H. 


Eugowra. ; Cano- Watta- 
windra. , mendara. 
mulligan, j Traves, j Ee rigid v, 
E. j H. A., and ! Olm j 
Bros. | 


Molong. 

Reid, 
0. W., 
and Son. 


Light red 
! to grey 
; loam. 
Mould- 
board 
ploughed 
Novem¬ 
ber. 

Spring¬ 
toothed 
February,! 
and com-1 
bine sown] 
and har¬ 
rowed. 


Date of sowing 


Seed per acre' . 

Superphosphate 
per acre 

Remarks ... 


Late Varieties, 

Burrill . 

Canimbla 

Oarinda. 

Marshall’s No. 3 

Penny 

Sepoy 

•Yamfflla King .. 

; Midseason 
Varieties. 
Dundee ... 

Ford 

3?ree Gallipoli 
*Nabawa 
Banee ... ' ... 


Larly Varieties . 


30 April, 

! and 2 May 


60 lb. 


60 1b. 


bus. lb. 

3G***32 
32 45 
35 47 
37 3 

40 30 
35 58 


36 31 
36 30 


Bobin 
Canberra... 
Duri 

Geeralying 
Gullen ?.. 
Bajah 
Biverina ... 
•Warat&h 


iSSiJ 


Grenfell. | Grenfell 


Blayncy, 
O. G. 


Carter, 

Jas. 


Greene- 
thorpe. 
McKay, 
A. J. ' 


Medium 
red loam. : 

Disc- ! 

ploughed, | 
41 in., 
July. : 


Disc- I 

cultivated 
January, ! 
spring- | 
toothed 1 
February,: 
early i 

April and 
prior to 
combine 
sowing. 


Light red | Medium 


loam. 

Mould- 

board, 

4 in., 
Septem¬ 
ber. 

Harrowed 
Novem¬ 
ber, 
spring¬ 
toothed 
end Jan¬ 
uary ; 
combine 
sown. 


10 May. j 5 May. 


GO lb. 


60 lb. 


red loam. 

j Disc- 
I ploughed, 

; H in., 
i Decem¬ 
ber, 1930. 

Spring- 

toothed 

January, 

February 

and 

March, 

1931, 

rigid-tined] 
July and 
Novem¬ 
ber, and 
in March, 
1932; 
combine 
sown and 
harrowed. 
28 April, 
(midseason| 
varieties), 
18 May 
(early 
varieties). 
56-60 lb. 


70 1b. 651b. 801b. 


bus. lb. j bus. lb. i bus lb 
**• . | 30* 4 


Strong red 
loam. 

Mould- 
board 
ploughed 
Septem¬ 
ber, 41- 
in. 

Spring¬ 
toothed 
and har¬ 
rowed 
early 
Decem¬ 
ber and 
March, 
harrowed 
early 
April, 
spring¬ 
toothed 
end April ; 
combine 
sown. i 
2 and 11 
May. 


58 lb. 


Strong red] 
loam. 

Mould- 

board, 

4 in., 
August. ‘ 


Bigid- 

tined 

March, 

harrowed 

April; 

combine 

sown. 


Medium 
red loam. 

Mould- 

board, 

4 in., 
August. 


Medium 
to. strong 
red loam. 
Mould- 
board, 

4 in., 
August. 


Harrowed ] Harrowed 
beptem- | November, 
I spring- ■’ 
! toothed 
February; 


ber, 
spring¬ 
toothed 
January 
•and prior 
to drill 
sowing. 


701b. 

Lodged 

badly. 

bus. lb. 
30 2 

39 54 


12 May. 


65 lb. 


3 May. 


62 lb. 


combine 
sown and 
harrowed 
week 
later. 


9 and 10 
May. 


55 lb. j 65 lb. 


60 lb. 


75 lb. 


23 45 


27 43 
22 0 
31 50 


29 38 


bus. lb. j bus. lb. bus. lb. 

! 34 37 


35 31 


21 

*48 

30 

28 

17 

9 

42 

37 

34 

50 







24* 


29 

41 





32* 

'*34 

*17 ■ 

19 

30 

33* 

’*44 



24* 


32* 

*23 









15 


26 

‘*31 

23 

0 



25 

35 





22 


19 

31 



29 

0 , 

29* 

’*23 | 

38* 

*36 

48 

22 

18 

31 

34 



27” 

*39 

25*' 

22 

“so ! 

45 ’! 



21 

*24 







21 

9 ! 











29 

32 j 

39*’ 

*12 

21* 

*30 

23** 

’ 7 

32** 

*21 

24** 

',4 ] 

26** 

* 0 

i 

81** 

*40 


* Standard variety for comparison. 
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Cultural Details and Yields of Wheat Variety Trials in the Central-Western 
District, 1932-33— continued. 


District. 

Experimenter 

Greenethorpe 

Freebairn, 

A. N. 

Pinecliff. 

Bradley, G., 
and Son. 

Canowindra. 

Farley, 

W. B. 

Eugowra 

Pengilly, 

A. 

Cranbury. 

Loomes, 

H. 

Tyagong. 

Maroney 

Bros. 

Carcoar. 

Burns, 

Wm, 

Mature of soil .... 

Light red 
loam. 

Light red 
loam. 

Strong red 
loam. 

Light loam. 

Light red 
loam. 

Strong red 
loam. 

Light grey 
loam. 

Ploughing 

Mouldboard, 

Disc- 

Mouldboard, 

Disc- 

Mouldboard, 

Disc- 

Mouldboard, 

4^ in., 
August. 

ploughed 
March, 41 
in. 

5 in., July. 

ploughed 
November, 
4 in. 

4^ in., end 
August. 

ploughed, 

4 in., Sep¬ 
tember. 

4i in., 
October. 

Cultivation 

Disc* 

Harrowed 

Disc- 

Eigid-tined 

Harrowed 

Harrowed 

Be ploughed 

cultivated 

and spring- 

cultivated 

January, 

November, 

3 anuary, 

end Feb- 


February, 

toothed 

November, 

and again 

disc-eulti- 

and early 

ruary, har- 


springtooth- 

April; com- 

springtooth- 

beginning 

vated end 

March, 

rowed 


ed mid- 

bine -sown 

ed. March 

April; com- 

February, 

rigid-tined 

twice 


March, and 

and har- 

and May 

bine sown 

harrowed 

and har- 

April; com- 


in front of 
drill. 

rowed. 

prior to 
drilling. 

and har¬ 
rowed. 

end March, 
rigid-tined 
prior to 
combine 
sowing. 

rowed end 
April; drill 
sown. 

bine sown. 

Date of sowing ... 

■ 28 April. 

6 May 
(midseason 
varieties). 

23 June 
(early 
varieties). 

12 and 13 
May. 

28 .Kpril. 

28 April. 

5 May. 

3 and 4 
May. 

Seed per acre 

70 lb. 

60-65 lb. 

55 lb. 

60 lb. 

65 lb. 

61 lb. 

58 lb 

Superphosphate 







65 lb. 

per acre 

70 lb. 

70 lb. 

491b. 

60 lb. 

56 lb. 

50 lb. 

Kemarks. 

i 

Slightly 
damaged bv 
hail. 

, 

Badly lodg¬ 
ed ,* late har¬ 
vested. 




Slight loss 
due to 
shedding. 

! 

Late Varieties, i 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. Ib, 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

BurrilJ . 

26 30 







Canimbla 






25 40 

20*’* 0 

Canada. 







19 13 

Marshall’s No. 8 .. 




38**13 

... j 



Penny . 






29***22 


Sepoy . 




27* *43 




Purvey . 




... 


27 *16 


Wandilla. 




27 36 



24** *28 

♦Yandilla King ... 




27 57 


32 *34 

Midseason 1 

Varieties. 








Baringa ... ...j 


27 8 




27**’ 0 


Bredbo . 







Duchess. 

24"’30 







Dundee ... 

24 21 



33*” 2 


33**15 

26* *38 

Pord .; 

22 12 

26**12 


27 10 


30 10 j 

Free Gallipoli 

27 57 






... 

^Nabawa 

26 45 

26 *34 

28* *38 

34* *16 



27 3 

Early Varieties . | 








Aussie . 





31 50 

... 


Bobin .. 


28*'*28 

32* *30 


36 39 


... ■ ■'■■■ 

•Canberra... ■ ... 


18 55 

28 22 


... 


1 ..." 

Duri 


10 34 

29 42 


33 17 

... 


Geeralying 



... 


32 54 

..... 


Kiverina. 





32 0 



*Waratah 


21 *50 

35* *40 

: ... j 

33 34 




* Standard variety for comparison. 
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decrease in yield of the tall growing and popular Ford variety. Evidence 1 
of this is supplied from the yields at Mogongong (W. F. Griffin), and Oarcoar 
(Wm. Burns), where the soils are light and the positions rather low lying,, 
and where the shortage of moisture at this time was hardly noticed. 

With regard to lodging, therefore, it is apparent from the season’s experi¬ 
ments that the majority of the popular wheats to-day (chiefly Nabawa,. 
Ford, Waratah, Yandilla King, Riverina, and Turvey) have this disadvantage. 
Normally the growth of such varieties as Marshall’s No. 3, Robin, Canimbla,. 
Bena, Canberra, and Duri is not sufficiently tall to cause bad lodging, but 
they have all indicated this season, in the slower growing section of the 
district, that when they exceed their normal height, they will also lodge- 
badly. Outstanding varieties this season in strength of straw have been. 
Dundee, Sepoy, Rajah, Baringa, Duchess, and Free Gallipoli, all of which, 
have given exceptionally fine yields. 

Dundee Yields Over 45 Bushels al Grenfell. 

The most conspicuous variety in the trials this year was undoubtedly' 
Dundee. At all centres it gave excellent yields and tried at twelve centres- 
headed the list six times, only being beaten by Ford once. It was twice- 
outyielded by Baringa and once by Nabawa, Free Gallipoli and Sepoy for 
first place. In comparison with the standard midseason variety, Nabawa, 
it outyielded that variety in six out of ten trials. It gave the highest- 
individual yield, viz., 45 bushels 17 lb., in the Grenfell district. 

Ford did not yield up to expectations. It was not well headed and had. 
an excessive length of straw. In comparison with the standard Nabawa. 
at fifteen centres, it was outyielded by that variety at ten. 

Nabawa behaved excellently and retrieved much of the ground it lost- 
last year through its inability to withstand wet conditions. With regard 
to other midseason varieties, the season suited the older varieties such as. 
Bena, Duchess, and Free Gallipoli; all of which outyielded Dundee at each, 
of three centres. Baringa, of the newer varieties, although showing a' bad’ 
tip, indicating frost damage, probably inherited from its parent Bomen,. 
showed considerable promise and tried at five centres gave the highest yield 
of midseason varieties at three, and was not far behind at the others. 

In the late maturing varieties there was little variation, Yandilla King 
holding its place as a standard, being defeated chiefly by Sepoy at one centre— 
this variety promising very well wherever tested. Garinda which grows- 
very tall did not impress and is rather tough to thresh. Burrill showed its 
Warden parentage in length and weakness of straw, but showed distinct' 
promise from, a yielding point of view and is worthy of further trial. 

Bobin was the highest yielding early maturing variety, and tested at 
nine centres outyielded Waratah. the standard, at seven, and was superior 
to Duri, which has been giving excellent yields in recent years, in each of" 
eight trials. 
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Waratah, tried at thirteen localities, only twice headed the yields, first 
place being filled by Bobin at five centres, Duri and Rajah at two, and Sullen 
and Riverina at one. It was superior to Duri at seven out of twelve trials. 
The strain of Waratah used in the trials for the last two years is approxi¬ 
mately ten days earlier than the old Waratah. This was a disadvantage 
this year as it headed at some centres during the dry spring period—noticeably 
at Grenfell (0. G. Blayney). 

Use Superphosphate, bat Apply It Intelligently. 

It is evident from the results of these trials and those of the last few years 
that the best quantity of superphosphate to apply to wheat is so much a 
matter of season and soil that it cannot be determined within narrow limits. 
In the 1930 season, for example, heavy quantities were the most satisfactory, 
in 1931 considerably lighter applications proved the most economical, while 
this season, although the indications are that amounts exceeding \ cwt. 
per acre are advisable, it is by no means consistent. It is evident that farmers 
must be guided chiefly by the class of soil, the condition of the fallow and 


Cultural Details and Yields of Wheat Manurial Trials in the Central-western 

District, 1932-33. 


District. 

Experimenter ... 

... ... 

landra. 

L. E. Smith. 

Grenfell. 

J. T. Hawick. 

Cranbury. 

S. E. Nash. 

Greenethorpe. 

G. Davidson. 

Canowindra. 

J. E. Mobbs. 

Nature of soil ... 


Medium red 
loam. 

Light red loam 

Medium red 
loam. 

Medium red 
loam. 

Strong red 
loam. 

Ploughing 


Mouldboard, 

4 ins., July. 

Mouldboard, 

4 ins., August. 

Mouldboard, 

44 ins., Octo¬ 
ber. 

Mouldboard, 
ins., August 

Disc-ploughed, 

4 ins., Feb¬ 
ruary. 

Cultivation 


Harrowed end 
September, 
rigid-tined 
November and 
March, har¬ 
rowed April, 
rigid-tined 
early May; 
combine sown. 

Springtoothed 
March and 
early May; 
combine sown. 

Harrowed 
March, spring¬ 
toothed early 
April and prior 
to combine 
sowing. 

Disc-cultivated 
February and 
April; combine 
sown and har¬ 
rowed. 

Harrowed Feb¬ 
ruary and 
prior to drill 
sowing. 

Date of sowing 


11 May. 

23 May. j 

17 May. 

20 May. 

23 May. 

Seed per acre ... 


60 lb. 

60 lb. 

70 lb. 

60 lb. 

60 lb. 

Variety. 


Waratah. 

Waratah. 

Duri. 

Bobin. 

Waratah. 

Fertiliser (per acre}- 

- 

! bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. Ib. 

Superphosphate 

, 35 lb. 

| 30 29 

21* “ 9 

36**38 

i 

... 

56 „ 


j 39 2 



65 ,, 

33* *17 



j 

... 


70 „ 

j 

23 32 

31**25 

j 



84 „ 


22 52 

... 

1 43 45 

22**56 


95 „ 

1 34*'*49 



I 

... 


112 „ 

! 



j . 44**21 

... 

*P11, 

96 „ 

M# 




23 4 

fP15, 

112 „ 





24 4 

JM17, 

126 „ 

j 

| 



22 54 

No manure 



| 


! 

21 24 


* 3?11 mixture consists of six parts superphosphate and one part sulphate of ammonia. 
1P15 mixture consists of three parts superphosphate and one part sulphate of ammonia. 
% Ml 7 mixture consists of two parts superphosphate and one part sulphate of ammonia. 
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the probable season, and apply amounts which in the light to medium red. 
loams of the central-west are in the vicinity of 60 to 75 lb. per acre. Very 
little variation in yield was obtained in the trial with nitrogen applied to 
stubble land. 

Heavy Seedlings are Unnecessary. 

A rate-of-seeding trial was sown by.Messrs. Barr Bros., Tyagong, Grenfell, 
on an even, level, light red loam soil. The land which had been under 
cultivation for twenty years and was previously cropped with wheat, had 
been springtoothed in March, rigid-tined August and end September, spring- 
toothed March, harrowed twice in April, and springtoothed prior to sowing 
with the combine on 23rd May. Superphosphate was applied at the rate 
of 68 lb. per acre. Duri was the variety sown and the yields were as- 
follows:— 


Bate of seeding 
per acre 
501b. ... 

60 1b. ... 

701b. ... 


Yield per acre, 
bus. lb. 

30 56 
29 51 

31 33 


These results show a greater variation than in the previous two seasons 5, 
trials, both of which showed very uniform results and very little variation 
due to changes in seed quantities. The averages for the three seasons,, 
the amounts of seed applied varying a little, indicate yields of 23 bushels 
24 lb., 23 bushels 9 lb., and 23 bushels 20 lb. for light, medium and heavy 
seeding respectively. They at least indicate that heavy quantities of seedy 
such as 75 to 85 lb., frequently met with, are not necessary in wheat sown 
at the right time on the average wheat soil of the central-west. 


Foot-rot is a Menace in the Central-west 

A certain amount of damage was again occasioned by frost in low-lying 
areas, particularly in the Molong district. 

The most prevalent diseases were foot-rot and take-all, while loose smut 
was more prevalent than last year, particularly at Eugowra. Flag smut 
was not general but several localised attacks were severe in susceptible 
varieties. 

Foot-rot is undoubtedly the greatest disease menace in wheat in this 
district as it would appear that it is not brought about by any particular 
weather conditions, is not wholly controlled by fallowing and good culti¬ 
vation, and no varieties have shown immunity or particular resistance to 
this disease. 

Palestine Oats the Best Yielder. 

It was an excellent season for growing oats and the absence of winds and 
rain at maturity permitted harvesting without loss. In some instances 
lodging was; fairly bad, but little loss in yield resulted. Exceptionally heavy 
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Cultural -Details and Yields of Oat Variety Trials in the Central-western 

District, 1932-33. 


District . 

Experimenter 

Rillimari. 

G. A. Gray. 

Quondong. 

H. Nealon. 

Mogongong. 

W. Griffin. 

Tyagong, 

Joyce Bros. 

Garra. 

E. N. Brooks. 

Nature of soil 

Medium red loam 

Light red to grey 

Light, red loam... 

Red sandy loam 

Light red loam, 

Ploughing 

Disc cultivated 

loam. 

Mouldboard 

Disc cultivated 

Mouldboard 

Mouldboard 

4 inches 

4 inches 

March. 

March and 

4 inches early 

.Cultivation 

February. 

Springtoothed 

November. 

Springtoothed 

Again just prior 

harrowed. 
Rigid-tined and 

March. 

Disc cultivated 


March; 

February; 

to drill sowing. 

harrowed 

late April 

Previous crop 

combine sown 
and harrowed. 
Wheat, 1931. 

15 April. 

combine sown 
and harrowed. 
Wheat, 1030. 

Wheat, 1931. 

prior to drill 
sowing. 

Wheat, 1930. 

prior to com* 
bine sowing. 
Wheat, 1931, 

Date of sowing ... 

28 April. 

22 April. 

5 May. 

29 April. 

Seed per acre 

40 lb. 

50 lb. 

40 lb. 

52 lb. 

50 lb. 

Superphosphate 
per'acre ..J 

60 lb. 

60 lb. 

601b. 

60 lb. 

70 lb. 

After treatment ... 

| Fed off until raid- 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Varieties. 

i August. 

1 bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus, lb. 

Algerian 

! 38 26 


52 9 

70 0 

: 38 26 

Belar . 

36 34 

54 8 

66 36 

41 27 

Buddah 

34 20 



67 0 


Burke . 






College Algerian 


49 16 


74 20 


Fulghum 


48 15 



Gidgee. 

32 25 

50 Q 


35 30 

Guyra. 



49 32 


36 15 

Kendall 



50 26 



Lachlan 

46 30 



73 14 

45 0 

Laggan . 

. i 



73 26 


Myall . 

: 

: 



Mulga . 

32 3 

59 30 

52 34 

66 26 

34 26 

Palestine 


! 


i 86 0 

; 

43 8 


Cultural Details and Yields of Oat Variety Trials in the Central-western 
District, 1932-33— continued. 


District. 


Eugowra, 

Canowindra. 

Toogong. 

Eugowra. 

Experimenter ... 


J. Mulligan. 

H. A. Traves. 

Allen Nash.. 

A. PengiBy. 

Nature of soil ... 


Medium red loam ... 

Light red loam 

Medium red loam .., 

Light red loam. 

Ploughing 


Disc 4$ inches July 

Mouldboard 44- inches 

Mouldboard 

Disc ploughed 4 


September. 

inches early 
September. 

inches November. 



Cultivation 


Disced January, 

Harrowed Novem- 

Harrowed early 

Rigid-tined 



springtoothed 

ber, springtoothed 

March, spring* 

January and early 



February, early 

end January, and 

toothed mid- 

April; combine 



April and prior to 

combine sown. 

March; and com- 

sown and 



combine sowing. 


bine sown and 
harrowed. 

harrowed. 

Previous crop ... 


Wheat, 1930. 

27 April. 

Wheat, 1930. 

Wheat, 1930. 

Wheat, 1930. 

Date of sowing ... 


6 May. 

27 April. 

29 April. 

Seed per acre ... 


45 lb. 

50 lb. 

50 lb. 

55 lb. 

Superphosphate per acre 

70 lb. 

65 lb. 

; 65 lb. 

60 lb. 

Varieties. 


bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

Algerian 

Belar.. 




49 5 



. 

43 2 

46 18 

56 31 

58 i2 

Buddah 


48 35 




Burke 



60 16 

College Algerian 
Fulghum 

Gidgee 

Guyra 

Kendall 



. . 



1 ; , 




53 13 





47 1ft 




......... 


Lachlan 


38 36 



Laggan 

Myall. 

Mulga 



48 15 








38 23 

56 30 

55 7 

Palestine 


57 0 

39 7 


69 ■ 25 
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yields were therefore registered, particularly at Tyagong. Palestine was 
the most outstanding as regards yield being the heaviest at three centres 
out of five and yielding 86 bushels in the Grenfell district. 

Belar was again very successful and Lachlan conspicuous at two centres, 
one of which was a feeding-off trial to show the recovery power of varieties, 
Lachlan being very prominent in this regard, the next best being Algerian 
and Belar, while the early Mulga and Gidgee varieties evidenced very poor 
recovery indeed. Burke and Kendall, two new oats in these trials showed 
distinct promise. 


Closing Date for Applications fob. Assistance 
to Wheatgrowers. 

Applications for assistance from the Rural Industries Branch in connec¬ 
tion with cronping operations will not be accepted after 15th May next. 
In view of the notice given, farmers should have no difficulty in submitting 
their applications before the date mentioned. 

In the past applications which have been received late have resulted in 
supplies being granted when the sowing season has been practically com¬ 
pleted. This has involved the farmer in very grave risk, and the provision 
of Government funds for the sowing of crops is not Justified where such 
risks exist. 

While the closing date has been fixed at 15th May, the Minister for 
Agriculture strongly urges that farmers should submit their applications 
with as little delay as possible. 


Early or Late Wheats for the Bathurst District 1 

Trials to determine whether early or late wheats are best suited to the 
Bathurst district were again carried out last season at Bathurst Experiment 
Farm by Mr. G. T. Dawson, Experimentalist. 

The results confirm those of the previous year, Waratah (representing 
early varieties) proving superior to Cleveland (representing late varieties), 
irrespective of the time of sowing. Although mid-season sowing favoured 
Cleveland, its yield, even for that sowing, did not equal that of Waratah. 

Numerous heavy frosts occurred in October, and 3.2 deg. of frost were 
recorded on 5th November, 1932, but these did not affect grain setting of 
Waratah, although very forward in growth at the time. 


How Much Salt for a 60-ton Stack of Straw ? 

The above question was recently asked by a Narrandera farmer, who also 
inquired as to whether it would be advisable to use molasses, making a 
liquid out of the salt, molasses and water. 

The Departments reply was to the effect that about 3 cwt. coarse salt 
would be required for a 60-ton stack. Each layer of straw should be lightly 
sprinkled with the salt. It was also pointed out that it was not necessary 
to use molasses, and that it would be most inadvisable to apply salt and 
molasses in liquid form, as there would he a danger of mould developing in 
the moistened straw. 
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A Novel Method of Thatching a 
Haystack. 

Proved Excellent by Mr. H. S. Middleton, Purlewah, 

Werris Creek. 


When a man with a lifetime’s experience as a farmer says that some new 
idea is the best ever, it is time for other farmers to take notice. And that* 
in effect, is what Mr. Middleton, of Purlewah, Werris Creek, said about 
the novel method of haystack thatching herein described. He tried it ont 
on his farm last year and it withstood one of the severest windstorms the 
district has ever experienced. That alone should be sufficient recommen¬ 
dation, but the method has other good points, according to Mr. Middleton. 
It is a” quicker way of doing the job than most other methods, and, further¬ 
more, in case of accidental damage the thatch can be renewed or repaired 
very easily* 



How it is Done. 

Cut a quantity of thin saplings (the thinner the better, within reason) 
and as long as possible. The next requirement is a number of pegs about 
3 feet long and 2 inches thick, with a hole bored through the top of each. 
Place the poles along the roof of the stack, spacing them about 18 inches 
apart, or at whatever spacing best suits the length of the thatching sheaves 
that are to he nsed. The poles are held in position with the pegs, which 
are driven in about every 5 feet along the lower side of the lines of poles. 
Wire together with Ho. 10 wire. 

How everything is in readiness for the actual thatching. Commence 
with the bottom row and put on five sheaves, placing another thin sapling 
on top of these and immediately above the one pegged to the roof of the 
stack. Wire the two poles together with thin wire in between, say, every 
five sbeaves. The subsequent rows are laid in a similar manner, each row 
overlapping the one below it 

The sheaves used for thatching should be cut with the binder, and they 
should be made as large as the machine will allow. 
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Cane Growing on the Richmond* 

Report of the 1932 Competitions. 


L. S. HARRISON, Special Agricultural Instructor. 

Competitions were again carried out in 1932 on the Richmond River, em¬ 
bracing one-year and two-year crops. The results of the one-year section 
are given hereunder. 

With one exception the entries were all Q. 813. The exception, Oramboo, 
by its undoubted excellence in P.O.O.S., tied for first place. It is interesting 
to note in this connection that Oramboo also gained first place this year on 
the Clarence in the two-year competition. To give the scale of points a 



Crop ot Cano on the Richmond, 


better balance, under the heading “For Commercial Value of Crop” in the 
one-year competition the basis of calculation was raised from 2 to 3 points. 
In the case of three .competitors it was necessary to take a small mill test 
on account of the crop being allowed to stand over. It will be noticed that 
the margin of points between the nine entries received was very small. 

It has been pointed out before that adequate drainage is an essential, 
and it is recognised as such by all careful growers. It is particularly satis¬ 
factory also to note that five competitors planted leguminous crops prior 
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to the cane. Certainly one or two failed, but that such a high percentage 
of the competitors realised the value of this procedure is encouraging. Of 
the balance one was on new land. 

A close study of the details, as given hereunder, of soil preparation and 
cultivation as well as the methods employed after planting will be found 
worth while. Heavy hilling is to be deprecated and ploughing away should 
not be overdone. Many of the points made in last year's report, particularly 
the references to green manuring and the growing of maize between crops, 
could be read again with advantage, as being applicable to this year’s 
competition. 

It is important to note that, in the case of each of the first seven entries, 
the land had been under, cultivation a minimum of ten years. An examina- 
• lion of details, keeping this point in mind, indicates little advantage in 
the use of new land, provided the old cultivated land has had the necessary 
attention. 

Methods Employed by Leading Competitors. 

P. McDonald .—This land had been under cultivation for many years and 
for the last fourteen has been planted to cane. Cowpeas were planted prior 
to this crop, but they were much reduced in value owing to floods. The 
land was first ploughed in August and was later harrowed, reploughed and 
harrowed. Planting took place early in November with a machine in 8-inch 
drills with a 6-inch cover. Eows were feet apart and sets were dropped 
every 18 inches. After planting, the land was scarified three times and 
chipped. 

J . T. Rodgers .—This land had been under cultivation for seventeen years. 
The previous crop was cane, after which cowpeas were planted, but they 
practically failed. The trash was ploughed in, in November, after which 
the land was reploughed in April, disc harrowed, ploughed again, har¬ 
rowed, disc harrowed, reploughed and harrowed, having been subsoiled 
early in October, 1981. Planting took place at the end of October in rows 
4| feet apart with sets every 18 inches in 7-inch drills with a 3J-inch cover. 
The land was then rolled, ploughed away twice and raked off, scuffled six 
times, hilled and scuffled, hilled and middled. 

S. W. Graham .—This land had been under cultivation for twelve years, 
oats and field peas being planted in the autumn of the year following the 
last cane cut. It was mole drained and ploughed in July, then disc culti¬ 
vated and harrowed twice. Planting took place at the end of November 
with a machine in 6-inch drills with a 2-inch cover. Rows were feet 
apart and sets were dropped every foot. After planting, it was ploughed 
away and scuffled four times. One cwt. of sulphate of ammonia to the 
acre was applied in the middle of February. 

A. W. Hippon .—This land had been under cultivation ten years, two years 
having elapsed since the cane was ploughed out. The first ploughing took 
place in June, after which it was rotary hoed twice, reploughed, rotary 
hoed, harrowed twice, reploughed and rotary hoed. Planting (with a 
machine) took place early in September, sets being dropped in 7-inch 
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drills with a 3-inch cover. Rows were 4 feet 9 inches apart with continuous 
sets. After planting* the land was ploughed away then raked off, scuffled 
down, centres split and cultivated three times. 


Awiims in The Richmond River Cane-growing Competition, 1932. 


Competitor. 

Cultivation 
(Max. 20 points). 

Evenness and lack 
of patchiness. 
(Max. 20 points). 

Stooling 

(Max. 10 points). 

Freedom from 
Disease 

(Max. 15 points). 

Freedom from 
Lodging 
(Max. 5 points). 

Points for Com¬ 
mercial Value of 
Crop. 

Estimated Tonnage 
per acre. 

P.O.C.S. 

Total Points. 

Variety. 

P. McDonald. . 

18* 

17 

Si 

15 

5 

9 

22 

13*7 

73 

0. S13 

J. T. Rodgers . 

in 

n-i 

8-| 

144 

5 

8 

17 

14-7* 

73 

Oram boo 

H. W. Graham. 

38 

361 

n 

35 

5 

8 

24 

12-5 

71 

Q. 813 

A. W. Rippon . 

18 

16 

81 

15 

5 

8 

25 

11*9 

704 

Q. 813 

B. 8. and R. H. Sneesby 

in 

17 

8 

144 

5 

6 

18 

32-2 

69 

Q. 818 

R. Bann 

18 

35* 

n 

15 

5 

7 

17 

13*7 

68 

Q. 813 

R. Dnrrington . 

17 

16 

8 

15 

5 

4 

12 

12-2* 

65 

Q. 813 

A. E. Ellis . 

m 

J5 

n 

15 

5 

4 

12 

12-9* 

64 

Q, 813 

B. Plenkoritcli. 

18 

H 

6* 

15 

5 

5 

12 

13-7 

634 

Q. 813 


* Determined by small mill analyses. 


Store Honey at 40 Degrees Fahr. 

Tests carried out in XLS.A. show that honey stored at 40 deg. Fahr, keeps 
in good condition for an indefinite period of years. In experiments con¬ 
ducted by TL F. Wilson and G. E. Marvin at the University of Wisconsin* 
sixteen samples of honep were stored at four different temperatures* namely* 
40, 60, 80, and 100 deg. Fahr. Some of the honey came from wholly un¬ 
sealed or from partly capped combs, other samples from completely sealed 
combs.' Moisture tests and colour gradings were made for each sample. 

“These tests show that honey preserved at 40 deg. Fahr. remains in 
virtually perfect condition indefinitely,” report Wilson and Marvin. “In 
the 60 deg. Fahr. chamber all but two of the samples fermented in less 
than one year* regardless of whether they were taken from partially sealed 
or completely sealed combs. In the 80 deg. Fahr. chamber, the samples 
extracted from completely sealed combs indicated no fermentation at the 
end of two years, while samples from partially sealed combs were all fer¬ 
mented at the end of that period. Samples in the 100 deg. Fahr, chamber 
did not ferment* but this temperature is entirely too high for storage for the 
sugar decomposes and produces a scorched flavour.” 

Laboratory tests showed that yeasts and their spores that cause honey 
fermentation were present in all the honey samples. It was found that 
these yeasts do not grow at temperatures below 50 deg. Fahr.* but that they 
will grow at temperatures from 55 to 80 deg. They are most active between 
60 and 70 deg. At 80 deg. orAnore, changes in the colour of the honey in¬ 
crease and its flavour is injured, tasting as if it had been burned. Appa¬ 
rently, concludes the report, apiarists will do well to store fheir honey at a 
temperature of 50 deg, or less if it is to be kept for one or two years. 
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Perdriau toughness prompted users to write 
thousands of letters like that shown above. 
And, in the improved Perdriau, this toughness 
has been doubled. The flexible, chunky 
rubber in a new ..Double Triangle Tread has 
been super-compressed. This process masses 
into the tread a 100% increase in resilient 
strength . * • allowing unique capacity for 
longer mileage. The improved Perdriau is 
not increased in price, and your local dealer 
now has full stocks. Ask him to quote for 
your size. 

Perdriau 


DOUBLE 


TRIANGLE 
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23 MELBA” Brand 
CANNED PEACHES, APRICOTS, PEARS, Etc. 

The delicious natural flavour of the fruit is 
retained because it is canned on the Irrigation 
Areas direct from the surrounding orchards. 

.% HIGHLY APPRECIATED ON ALL MARKETS .% 

INSIST ON “ MELBA ” BRAND. ALL GROCERS. 


IRRIGATION FARMS AVAILABLE 

Full particulars from the Secretary, 

WATER CONSERVATION AND IRRIGATION COMMISSION, 

Raphael Street, SYDNEY, 

Or from the District Engineer, Wentworth ; or the 
Managers, Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas, Griffith and Leeton. 

. , When replying to this Advertisement please mention the "Agricultural Gazette” 
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■ Pure Seed* 

Growers Recommended by the Department. 


The Department of Agriculture publishes monthly in the Agricultural Gazette a list 
of growers of pure seed of good quality of various crops in order to encourage those who 
have been devoting attention to this sphere of work, and to enable farmers to get- into 
direct touch with reliable sources of supply of such seeds. 

A grower’s name is added to the list only (1) after the crop has been inspected during 
the growing period by a field officer and favourably reported upon, and (2) after a sample 
of the seed has been received by the Under-Secretary, Department of Agriculture, 
Sydney, and has satisfactorily passed a germination test. 

Intending purchasers are advised to communicate direct with growers regarding the 
price for the seeds mentioned hereunder. In the event'of purchasers being dissatisfied 
with seed supplied by growers whose names appear on this list, they are requested to 
report immediately to the Department. 

Pure seed growers are required to furnish each month a statement of the quantity of 
seed on hand. Such statement must reach the Department* Box 36a, G*P.O., Sydney, 
/not later than the 12th of the month. 


Wheat — 
Baringa 

Bena 

Bobin 


Oanimbla 
Cleveland 
Dundee ... 

Duri 

Federation 

Ford 


ISTabawa ... 


. H. J. Harley, 44 Wattle Park,” Tullibigeai. 

A. M. M. Paterson, “GreenhiHs,” Delungra. 

... Manager, Experiment Farm, Cowra. 

. Manager, Experiment Farm, Temora. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Condobolin. 

E. S. Hazeldine, 46 Bunda Farm,” Merriwagga. 

H. J. Harvey, 44 Kindalin,” Dubbo. 

D. W. Edis, “ Prestonville,” Ariah Park. 

A. L. Harnett, Quandialla. 

W. G. Law, “ Thistledown,” Gilgandra. 

H. J. Harley, 44 W T attle Park,” Tullibigeai. 

E. J. Johnson, “ Iona,” Gunningbland. 

C. Condon, Box 9, The Rock. 

Cullen Bros,, 44 Bunglegumbie,” Dubbo. 

... Manager, Experiment Farm, Cowra. 

... ... W. Bums, 44 Goongirwarrie,” Carcoar. 

... ... W. G. Law, 44 Thistledown,” Gilgandra, 

A. D. Dunkley, kS Bon Lea,” Brundah, via Grenfell. 

... ... Manager, Experiment Farm, Condobolin. 

Manager, Experiment- Farm, Cowra. 

..." f ... C. Condon, Box 9, The Rock. 

. C. Bennett, “Theole,” Forbes-road, Cowra. 

W. E. Ditchfield, West Wyalong. 

J. B. White and Sons, Boggabri. 

A. D. Dunkley, “Bon Lea,” Brundah, via Grenfell. 

. Manager, Experiment Farm, Temora. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Condobolin. 

E. S. Hazeldine, 44 Bunda Farm,” Merriwagga. 
Mark Sharman, 44 Mabruk,” Erigolia. 

H. J. Harvey, 44 Kindalin,” Dubbo. 

David Bolte, 44 Lincluden,” West Wyalong, 

W. G. Law, 44 Thistledown,” Gilgandra. 

G. T. S. Troy and Sons, “ Fairfield,” Quandialla. 

C. F. T. Anderson, 44 Swan Yale,” via Glen Innes. 
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Wheat —continued. 

N abawa— continued . 


Pusa No. Ill 
Pusa No. 163 
Queen Pan 
Riverina ... 
Wandilla ... 

Waratah ... 


Yandilla King ... 


Oats — 
Algerian ... 


Belar 


Buddah 

Burke 

Gidgee 

Guyra .. 

Kendall ... 
Laggan ... 

Mulga 

Cauliflower — 
Mitchell’s No. 4 ... 


H. J. Harley, “ Wattle Park,” Tullibigeal. 

E, J. Johnson, 46 Iona,” Gunningbland. 

Cullen Bros., “ Bunglegumbie,” Dubbo. 

J. B. White and Sons, Boggabri. 

Mark Sharman, 44 Mabruk,” Erigolia. 

Mark Sharman, 44 Mabruk,” Erigolia. 

C, E, T. Anderson, 44 Swan Vale,” via Glen limes. 
Cullen Bros., “ Bunglegumbie,” Dubbo. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Cowra. 

W. G. Law, 44 Thistledown,” Gilgandra. 

G. T. S. Troy and Sons, 44 Fairfield,” Quandialla. 

E. J. Johnson, “ Iona,” Gunningbland. 

C. Condon, Box 9, The Rock. 

J. B. White and Sons, Boggabri. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Cowra. 

David Bolte, “ Lincluden,” West Wyalong. 

A. L. Harnett, Quandialla. 

A. E. Dixon, 44 Bramshott,” Wallendbeen. 

A. D. Dunkley, “Bon Lea,” Brundah, via Grenfell. 

W. Bums, “ Goongirwarrie,” Carcoar. 

C. Bennett, “ Theole,” Forbes-road, Cowra. 

G, S. MoyeS, “ Fern Hill,” Mulgoa. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Condobolin. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Cowra. 

C. Bennett, 44 Theole,” Forbes-road, Cowra. 
Manager, Experiment Farm, Cowra. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Cowra, 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Cowra. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Bathurst. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Cowra. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Cowra. 

C. Bennett, 44 Theole,” Forbes-road, Cowra. 
Manager, Experiment Farm, Cowra. 

C. J. Rowclifi, Old Dubbo road, Dubbo. 


Onion — 

Hunter River Brown 

Spanish. . P. Morandini, Bunglegumbie-road, Dubbo. 

S. Redgrove, “Sandhill,” Branxton. 

C. J. Rowchff, Old Dubbo Road, Dubbo. 

Tomato —Strains of tall 44 Chinese Red,” chiefly for glass-houses— 

Australian Large Red ... Manager, Experiment Farm, Bathurst. 

Bendigo Large Red ... Manager, Experiment Farm, Bathurst. 

Boyd’s Intermediate ... Manager, Experiment Farm, Bathurst, 

— —Other Varieties — 

Improved Sunnybrook 

Earliana ... ... A. Sorby, Macquarie Fields. 

Break-o’-Day ... ... A. Sorby, Macquarie Fields. 

Pea — 

Greenfeast ... ... P. Morandini, Bunglegumbie-road, Dubbo. 

A number of crops were inspected and passed, but samples of the seed harvested have 
: not been received, and these crops have not been listed. 
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An Unusual Soil Feature, 

“ Linear ” Gilgai. 

N. H. PAKBEBY, B.Sc.Agr., Assistant Analyst 

Many thousands of acres of the heavy hill soils around. Denman in the 
Hunter Eiver Valley present an unusual corrugated, or wave-like, appear¬ 
ance. This peculiar surface formation is essentially a feature of sloping 
or rolling country, and where in a few instances the better known “crab- 
hole” gilgai occurs in this district, it is located on clay loams or clays of 
low-lying areas. “Linear/ 5 gilgai, as the structure has been termed, is 
found on the clay loam or clay classes of a number of soil series, the colour 
of the soils being reddish-brown, yellowish-brown, greyish-black, black or 
bluish-grey. 



The striations or corrugations of the linear gilgai are parallel and often 
extend regularly with gentle curves for several hundred yards in the direc¬ 
tion of the slope. The waves vary in size from scarcely perceptible 
mounds . several inches high, and about 15 feet from crest to crest, to 
mounds about 2 feet high, with the arc of the mounds some 20 feet in 
length, and the crests about SO feet apart. 

A section of the crest of the waves and of the soil between them indi¬ 
cates the origin of this type of gilgai. Apparently the expansion of the 
heavy soils on wetting leads to an eruption of the subsoil along certain 
lines of pressure, with the pushing up of parallel mounds. Much of the 
original subsoil material actually composes the crest of the mound. 

The section of the crest of a dark-grey gilgai mound examined con¬ 
sisted of grey to yellowish-grey friable clay passing at 15 inches into 
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yellowish-grey mottled clay, much fissured to a depth of 36 inches. In 
the depression between the mounds the profile consisted of dark-grey to- 
bruish-grey clay, passing* at 30 to 36 inches into yellowish-grey clay, such 
as appears on the crest of the adjoining mounds. 

The section of a reddish-brown gilgai formation, with an arc of 9 feet,, 
and 27 feet from crest to crest, consisted of light-brown friable clay, puffy 
or self-mulching, and fissured to a depth, of 12 inches, passing into yel¬ 
lowish clay with black mottlings, and fine-grained creamish rock material 
below 20 inches. In the depression between the crests the profile consisted' 
of reddish-brown plastic tenacious clay, unfissured to a depth of 24 inches, 
where it passes into yellow-brown clay, with fragments of rotten fine¬ 
grained rock. 

The crumbly or puffy crest of the corrugations are most frequently 
devoid of vegetation, which serves to delineate them very clearly, even 
from a distance, but in places the plains grass, Stipa ari&tiglumis, has 
adapted itself to the crumbly soil, and, growing to a height of 3 feet, marks 
the crests by lines of strongly-growing vegetation. 

The soils of the linear gilgai formation include alkaline soils, and are: 
generally highly regarded froip a grazing point of view. 


Barley Varieties under Trial at Cowra and Wagga. 

Exceptionally heavy yields were obtained from the barley variety trials 
conducted at Cowra Experiment Farm last season, writes Mr. A. Pearson, 
Experimentalist. The trial was sown on a medium granitic loam on 24th 
May, using 59 lb. seed and 60 lb. superphosphate per acre. The varieties 
under test, with the exception of Pryor, are of the six-row feed type. Cape- 
topped the yields with 53 bus. 25 lb. per lore, next coming the standard 
variety Trabut with 51 bus. 4S lb., Commander and Pryor with 42 bus. 30 lb. 
each, and Deputy 39 bus. 37 lb. 

The trial at Wagga Experiment Farm was sown towards the end of May, 
using 50 lb. seed and 56 lb. superphosphate per acre. The yields, according 
to Mr. 3L Gr. Cam, the Experimentalist, were:—Trabut 56 bus.,, Deputy 
53 bus., Cape 52 bus 101b., Commander 52 bus., Pryor 44 bus, 25 lb. 


Marketing Horse Hair. 

The average farmer who pulls the tails of farm horses yearly can with ease 
gather enough hair to warrant marketing, particularly at prices around 2s. 
per pound for first grade hair. Generally this product is discarded and 
wasted. 

When pulling tails, little extra trouble is required to place the hair in a 
hag; this ensures a clean sample. The hair can be packed and included in 
a consignment of sheep skins when forwarding to the broker, thereby effect¬ 
ing a saving in freight. 

Care in handling and efficient marketing can mean an increase in price of 
at least Is. per lb. compared with careless and unbusinesslike methods.— 
D. Tud3>, Manager, Temora Experiment Farm. 
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Artificial Hybridisation of Rice. 

A Technique Satisfactory for Yanco Conditions. 


BOGGBHDORRF, B.Sc. Agr., Assistant Plant Breeder. 

During the past four years the writer has attempted to hybridize rice, using 
the various techniques described by Hector 5 . Jones 5 , Ramiah 7 , Mend5ola c , 
•van der St-ok reported by Copeland 2 , and Chiapelli 1 . It was found that no- 
technique of hybridization involving any mutilation, or even rough handling, 
of the glumes gave any noteworthy degree of success; the time spent in the 
delicate and tedious operation of emasculating unopened florets was out of 
all proportion to the results obtained. 

The Influence of Humidity. 

There appears io be general agreement among authorities on the subject 
that humidity plays a most important part in the success, or otherwise, of 
artificial crossing. The damage inflicted on the very delicate florets by the 
usual methods of emasculation entailed by the interlocking glume structure 
is relatively great. This damage is increased by rapid desiccation at Yanco, 
where the normal humidity is very low in comparison with rice-growing 
countries for which data are available. It was found, for instance, that 
mere clipping of the top of the leinma, without actual emasculation, and 
even with subsequent protection of the heads with glassine bags, was 
sufficient to inhibit grain setting altogether; the mutilated florets promptly 
and invariably withered. Various means of protecting the emasculated florets 
were tried—bags of various materials, lamp glasses blocked top and bottom 
mounted on sticks and provided with cotton rope wicks hanging in the 
water, growing plants in tins which could be moved into shelter—all with 
comparatively little success, for the damage was apparently initiated before 
protection could be given. In this connection, it is noteworthy that many 
workers recommend a glasshouse for artificial hybridization work. 

The Method Devised. 

During the course of these attempts considerable attention was paid to 
the conditions governing flowering and pollination, outlined in a previous 
article (this Gazette , December, 1932). Used in conjunction with a method 
described by Rami ah 7 and Bhide reported by Jones 4 , these data pro¬ 
vided a way out of the difficulty. Ramiah 7 , describing a method in use 
at Coimbatore (India), states that, particularly where large numbers of 
crosses have to be made, the florets can be made to open without simul¬ 
taneous dehiscence of the anthers by covering the chosen panicle with a 
brown paper envelope about 1 to hours before normal opening* would 
occur, judged by weather conditions. The anthers are removed and pollina¬ 
tion is done as soon as pollen can be obtained. 
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This method is not always effective at Yanco, while it is also found that 
on lifting the bag, numerous anthers burst before they can be removed. 
The following method is now in use. 

On bright mornings when the humidity at about 8.30 a.m. is high, promis¬ 
ing relatively high humidity when the daily flowering period commences, or 
on dull, warm “muggy” days, a recently emerged panicle likely,to flower 
that day is chosen. As the florets commence to open the unburst anthers 
are removed with fine-pointed forceps, and fresh pollen from the chosen male 
parent is applied to the stigmas immediately. This process is continued un¬ 
til, owing to the decreasing humidity, the anthers tend to burst on emer¬ 
gence, or until the required number of florets has been crossed. All 
unopened florets are then removed, and the panicle is labelled, covered with 
a glassin© bag, and the stem tied loosely to adjacent stems for support. The 
bag remains on the head until harvesting time, affording protection against 
rain, insects, and birds. 


To Obtain Suitable Pollen. 

One of the universal bugbears of the rice hybridizer appears to be the 
obtaining of fresh pollen just when required—absolute freshness is essential, 
and usually entails searching through several panicles for anthers at pre¬ 
cisely the right stage of maturity. Best results are obtained with pollen 
from anthers which emerge whole, but burst on handling. The following 
method of obtaining suitable pollen has been found very satisfactory. 
Heads of the required variety which, for preference, have commenced 
flowering the previous day, are plucked with about on© foot of the stem, 
and the “boot leaf,” attached, and floated on two or three straws on the 
water, within reach, and in the shade of the plant being emasculated. The 
water temperature, about 77 to 80 deg. Fahr. at this time of the morning, is 
usually higher than that of the air, and this, together with the high humi¬ 
dity “flushes” out the anthers, which ripen quickly when lifted into dryer 
•air, or sunlight. The use of several heads in rotation in this way provides 
an abundance of pollen. 

A light, three-sided, folding wooden frame covered with cheesecloth is 
used to isolate the plant being crossed, to minimise risk of wind-blown 
pollen. 

This method of artificial hybridization has several advantages over 
•others: 

1. Usually it is 100 per cent, successful, for failures, or suspected failures 
due to accidental mutilation or self-pollination are removed immediately. 

2. Florets are in perfect condition for pollination. 

T The grains set are normal, well-developed, fully protected by the 
glumes, and not as prone to damage by insects and fungi a 3 are the imper¬ 
fectly-protected, poorly-developed grains resulting when the glumes are 
mutilated 
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4. Tlie whole operation of hybridization can he performed at the one 
time and the head bagged and left without further disturbance. 
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The Blowfly Costs Australia Upwards oe 
£4,000,000 a Year. 

The blowfly is the most serious affliction with which the Australian pas¬ 
tor alist has to contend, and one which in bad years costs upwards of 
£4,000,000 per annum. It therefore behoves every pastoralist to know all 
there is to be learned about this problem, and in this connection the bulletin 
just published by the Department of Agriculture in conjunction with the 
Council for Scientific and Industrial Research should foe in the possession 
of every sheep-owner in the Commonwealth. Its 136 pages of subject matter 
are written in a most readable style and discuss all known methods of 
prevention and treatment of fly strike. 

Tor some years past the two bodies abovementioned have been investigat¬ 
ing different phases of the blowfly problem, and some time back a joint 
committee was formed to co-ordinate the work of the two bodies. One of 
the first acts of this committee was to prepare the bulletin referred to. The 
publication is well illustrated and contains a coloured frontispiece of the 
various species of blowfly associated with strike, from which it is possible 
to determine the nature and importance of any blowfly captured. 

The bulletin (“The Sheep Blowfly Problem in Australia ”) is obtainable 
from the Department of Agriculture, Box, 36a, Gr.P.O., Sydney; Price*. 
Is. 6d., post free. 




Methods Which Assist the Rabbit. 


Could Similar Photographs be Taken on your Property ? 



% ■■■'• * ffj 






Rabbits Are Fond of This Type of Oat©. 

And the owner couldn’t understand the recent recrudescence of the pest on his property, 
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Methods Which Destroy the Rabbit, 

Netting Fences which are Rabbit Proof. 


“ Money Well Spent.” 

A gate that is rabbit-proo! in every respect. Note how it is hinged on to the post, and not inside the 

post as is generally the case. 

D 
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Parasitic Gastroenteritis in Sheep. 


H. R. SEDDGN, D.V.Se,, Director of Veterinary Research. 

Parasitic gastro-enteritis due to roundworms has hitherto been treated 
more or less as a single complaint, though it was known that one or more 
of several parasites might be involved. In general, the symptoms induced 
by these parasites are much the same, and the fact that frequently the infes¬ 
tation is a mixed one has tended to make any differentiation of the effects 
of individual parasites rather difficult. 

Roundworms Found and their Relative Importance. 

The following parasites have been met with and are grouped according 
to their seriousness;— 

A. Parasites causing severe effects and relatively common— 

Haemonchus contortus . 

Trichostrongylus spp. 

0esophagostomum cohimbianum. 

0 esophagostomum venulosum . 

B. Parasites believed to be capable of causing severe effects but not so 
far found to be the cause, themselves alone, of severe mortalities in this 
State— 

Ostertagia spp. (a harmful parasite in fourth stomach of sheep and 
calves). 

Cooperia curticei (in small bowel). 

Nematodirus fiMcollis and N. spathiger (in small bowel). 

Monodontus trigonocephalies (in small bowel). 

Qhabertia ovina (in large bowel). 

(The actual pathogenic effects of some of these are somewhat in doubt 
owing to the fact that pure infestations have not been encountered.) 

C. Parasites which probably cause little harm— 

Trickuris ovis . 

Strongyloides papillosus. 

Distribution of these Roundworms. 

Though this has not been investigated fully our observations would go to 
show that all these parasites are liable to be met with in the eastern third 
of the State, but in the plains country west of that there is little, if any, 
infestation by 0esophagostomum or Monodontus . 

Of the three most serious parasites, the distribution is apparently as 
follows;— 

Haemonchus .—Coastal belt, tablelands, western slopes, and more 
closely settled areas of the central plains. 
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Trichostrongylus .—Whole State, including the far west. Particularly 
severe on western slopes and parts of the tablelands. 

Oesophagostomum .—'Coastal belt and tablelands chiefly. Appears to 
be spreading into north-west plains. Also on some parts of the 
western slopes. 

Susceptibility of Breeds a mi Seasonal Distribution. 

All breeds are susceptible, but Haemonchus and Oesophagostomum pos¬ 
sibly exert more severe effects on the British breeds than on the Merino. 
Trichostrongylus is especially severe on Merino weaners. 

From field observation and from certain experimental work carried out 
at Glenfield it would appear that Oesophagostomum requires more favour¬ 
able conditions for its development, and it is probably due partly to that 
factor that its present distribution is confined to those areas which do not 
experience unduly dry conditions. From the relative frequency of Trichos¬ 
trongylus in the drier parts of the State, and the fact that it appears to 
infest sheep earlier in the spring months than Haemonchus, it seems prob¬ 
able that it is better able tb withstand the effects of dryness and cold. 

Differentiation of Symptoms Caused by these Parasites. 

During the past few years considerable experience bas been gathered 
by field and research officers as a result of their investigations, and based 
on these and personal observations it is believed that when sheep are infested 
chiefly by one or other of these parasites it is possible to differentiate the 
complaints. It would seem advisable, therefore, to distinguish between 
them and not to refer to the complaint by the general term “parasitic 
gastroenteritis/ 5 

The following terms have been given to the parasitisms in question, the 
name given to each type of complaint including as its root the name of the 
genus of parasite concerned. The complaints are termed— 

(a) Haemonchosis. 

( b ) Trichostrongyiosis. 

(c) Oesophagostomiasis. 

Haeinoncbosls. 

Due to Haemonchus contortus , the “twisted wireworm,” a parasite about 
| to inches long and readily recognised because of its red colour with 
white spiral ovarian tubes. Present chiefly in the abomasum and some¬ 
times also in the first portion of the small intestine. 

It is the largest of the stomach worms, and being readily recognised was 
formerly thought to be the worm responsible for most damage in this State. 
Haemonchosis affects both lambs and grown sheep, the latter often severely. 
Generally speaking it is a complaint of late spring, summer, and early 
autumn* Its most marked symptom is that of anaemia (watery blood, 
pallor of skin and mucous membranes). Bottle jaw, fluid around the heart, 
and in the chest and abdomen are commonly seen. Scouring is variable, 
sometimes absent. Haemonchosis is rapidly fatal. 
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Trichostroiigylosis. 

Due to “short hair worms/ 17 Trichostrongylus spp. (e.p.. Triehostrongylus 
vitrinus, Trichostrongylus exienuaius, Trichostrongylus circumcincta , 
Trichostrongylus mgatus , etc.). These parasites are much smaller than 
Haemonelms . They are met with in large numbers in the small bowel, 
extending* through its length, but usually most numerous in the first 
15 feet (except the first 3 feet); they also occur, but in smaller numbers, in 
the fourth stomach. 

Whilst they may be detected on the mucous membrane of the abomasum, 
they are extremely hard to detect in the small bowel. Tew people have 
sufficiently good sight to detect them with the naked eye, and for most, par¬ 
ticularly in a poor light, a hand-lens is necessary. These worms vary from 
about a quarter of an inch in length and are no thicker than a very fine 
hair. The fact that they lie coiled in the mucous membrane and are not 
free in the bowel contents makes their detection difficult. 

To diagnose their presence it is necessary to slit up the small bowel and 
then carefully scrutinise the inner surface throughout its length, particu¬ 
larly the first 15 feet, with a hand-lens. By this means the small reddish 
worms (some stretched out, others partly coiled) may be seen, looking like 
small blood vessels. 

The symptoms of trichostrongylosis are rather different from those of 
haemonchosis, and it is notable that this complaint is seen chiefly in 
weaners and is rarely serious in older sheep. Perhaps the two most marked 
symptoms induced are stunting of growth and black scours. The com¬ 
plaint tends to appear earlier in the spring than haemonchosis and extends 
from early spring through summer and autumn. (Animals not infrequently 
in the early spring show trichostrongylosis only, but by summer are affected 
with both trichostrongylosis and haemonchosis—unless they have received 
suitable medicinal treatment and proper sheep husbandry.) 

It is remarkable that signs of anaemia may be absent until the disease 
has been in existence for some weeks, and, as skins may appear quite pink, 
owners often do not feel disposed to believe their sheep are affected by 
“worms 

Bottle jaw, pot belly and fluid around the heart are rarely seen in this 
complaint, which tends to be less readily fatal and therefore rims a more 
protracted course, the most marked symptoms, as mentioned above, being 
stunting, with more or less black scours. 

Oesophagostomiasis. 

This is due to 0 esophagostomum columbianum, the “pimply gut” or 
“nodular gut” worm, so-called because the larvae burrow in the mucous 
membrane of the bowel and produce dense shotty nodules in the wall. The 
adult parasites, which are white in colour and about | to 1 inch in length, 
lie free in the lumen of the bowel, particularly the large bowl. Larvae 
axe too small to be seen with the naked eye. 
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. This complaint is best diagnosed by the presence o£ numerous small 
nodules in the wall of the large bowel, and perhaps the last portion of the 
small bowel, and of the adult worms in the large bowel. 

Oesophagostomiasis is serious in young sheep, particularly weaners and 
hoggets, though older sheep not infrequently snceumb to it. 

Affected animals show anaemia and wasting (as shown by paleness of the 
skin and mucous membranes, loss of condition and harshness of wool). 
Diarrhoea is marked in the early stages, whilst chronically affected animals 
may stand with their legs outstretched owing to intussusception of the 

bowel. 

This disease is probably more a summer and autumn disease than the 
foregoing. 


Main Differences Tabulated. 


HuemonchosLs. 


Tricliostrongylosis. 


Oesophagostomiasis. 


White worm in large bowel- 


Twisted wire worms in 
abomasum. 

Appears later in season (late 
spring). 

Marked anaemia (early 
symptom). 

Stunting not marked 

Scouring variable 

Rapidly fatal . 

Pot belly and bottle jaw 
common. 

Lambs, hoggets and grown 
sheep affected. 


Hair worm in bowel (chiefly) 
Appears earlier (early spring) 


Little or no anaemia (late 
symptom). 

Stunting marked (early 
symptom). 

Black scours. 

More protracted 

Pot belly and bottle jaw 
absent. 

Lambs and young hoggets 
chiefly affected. 


nodules in wall. 

Appears later (summer and 
autumn). 

Marked anaemia (early 
symptom). 

Stunting marked. 

Scouring in early stages. 

Hoggets rapidly fatal, older 
sheep more protracted. 

Pot belly and bottle jaw 
absent. 

Hoggets and grown sheep 
chiefly affected. 


Mixed Infections. 

It is well to remember that mixed infections may occur, but from analysis 
of the symptoms it is possible to form an opinion as to the parasite chiefly 
responsible and this may be confirmed by post mortem examination. 

Practical Importance of Differentiation. 

Accuracy of diagnosis is a necessary fundamental for control whether 
it be prevention or curative treatment. 

At tlie present time one recognises that there is no curative treatment 
satisfactory for dealing with oesophagostomiasis, and that control depends 
chiefly upon prevention of infestation of young sheep. Older sheep seem 
to acquire considerable immunity, but, through carrying the worms, con¬ 
taminate the ground. Ordinary worm drenches have little, if any, effect 
on the worms in the large bowel, but by removing other parasites may cause 
some good effect. 
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Haemonchosis and triehostrongylosis are at present both treated with 
the same drugs, but is is quite likely that with further investigation differ¬ 
ent lines of treatment may be recommended for each complaint. In general, 
it may be said that liaenxonchosis is more easily dealt with. Tricho- 
strongylosis requires more frequent drenching, especially if, as is usually the 
case, the complaint has not been recognised early. 

Improvement in accuracy of diagnosis in the future will therefore give 
a better understanding of the effects of each kind of parasite and assist in 
obtaining more exact information regarding the value of methods adopted 
for prevention snd treatment. 


Imports and Exports op Fruit. 


This following table, compiled by the Government Statistician, shows the 
imports and exports of fruit—fresh, dried, and processed—during the quarter 
ended 31st December, 1932:— 


Description. j 

Imports. J 

Exports. 

j 

Description. ! 

1 

Country of Origin. 

Imports. 

Exports 

Interstate ,. 

Cases. ! 

Cases. 

Oversea. 

Fresh Fruits— 

■ | 

Centals. 

Centals. 

Fresh Fruit ... 295,524 

183,157 

Apples 

.. 1 


392 

Tomatoes 

14] ,985 

4,803 

Bananas 

1 

2,315 


Bananas ... 

16,945 

44,927 

Lemons 


224 

424 

Pines . 

42,669 

1,496 

Oranges 

| 

55 

3S,857 


trays. 


Grape Fruit ... 

■ . ! 

69 

26 

Strawberries ... 

543 

... 

Pears. 


... 

29 

Melons ... 

eases. 

882 


Pineapples ... 
Other. 

. 

7 

1,917 

6,932 

,, ... ... 

tons. 

28 

... 

Dried Fruits— 
Apples 

. 

lb. 

lb. 

2,906 

Canned Fruit .. 

lb. 

32,032 

I 

Apricots 

Currants 

.* 

... 

978 

7,336 

Dried Fruits— 
Unspecified ... 
Currants 

282,744 

20,216 

| 


flraq 

j United King- 
1 dom 

18,680 

260 

Raisins 

27,496 


Figs ... 

-j Asia Minor ... 

1,263 

117,207 


Apples 

1,708 


| Turkey 

... 

Apricots 

1,148 



| United States) 

10,879 

... 

- Prunes 

1,288 



l Italy .. 

21 


Pears ... 

672 


Prunes 

United States . 

1,050 

4,863 

Peaches 

868 

i 

j 


Raisins— 

Sultanas . 
Lexias ... 
Other 
Dates ... 

Spain . 

Iraq . 

1 2,476 

3,027,694 

7,988 

336 

2,196 

19,792 

If ! H"... 

| . 
i t 

1 

I 

| 

Other ... 

Preserved in liquid — 
Apricots ... 
Peaches 
Pears 

1 ' Pineapples... 
j Raspberries 

1 Other 

‘ ■ ... . ' ' 

(China. 

-j Spain ... 
(Turkey 

i 3,851 
.162 
1 ' 2,404 

Gallons. 

3,21$ 

1,709 

520,551 

796,423 

34,282 

2,072 

1,160 

46,730 

l _ 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
New South Wales. 


Flans of Dairy Buildings— 



The Dairy Manual 

Just Published. 

Contains, among other things, a complete set of plans and 
specifications of bails, feeding stalls, combined feeding stalls 
and bails, separator rooms, cream rooms, cream and milk 
stores, bull shed, and calf pens. 


Price, Is. Id. (including postage). 


Printed and Published by and Obtainable from 

THE GOVERNMENT PRINTER, Phillip Street, SYDNEY, 

or from the 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, Box 36a, G.P.O., 

SYDNEY. 
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Dairying Notes* 

Poor Water—Small Cheques. 

There is nothing to pull down the dairy farmers cheque quicker than poor 
drinking water for the herd. The effects are immediately reflected in both 
the quantity and quality of the milk produced. This is not hard to 
appreciate when it is known that milk contains 87 per cent, of water. An 
ample supply of pure water is therefore essential for dairy cows, not only 
in the interests of production, but also to maintain the herd in good health 
and condition. 

On many of our coastal dairy farms running streams keep up a constant 
supply of the purest water, but in other instances, and particularly on 
some of the inland properties which have recently been given over, either 
wholly or partly, to dairying, Some provision has to be made to keep up a 


Concrete Drinking Trough. 

Can Tbe constructed to suit any class of stock. 

plentiful supply of good drinking water. In such cases concrete troughs 
answer the purpose admirably. It may even be worth while constructing 
.a large concrete storage reservoir on the same lines, the water from which 
could he reticulated to smaller concrete troughs conveniently located about 
the farm. 

Even on farms that have permanent streams and springs it may be that 
these are not conveniently situated, with the result that the milking cows 
are forced to walk long distances two or three times each day for a drink. 
This is to be guarded against, otherwise much of the food consumed will be 
used to supply energy instead of milk. Here again the concrete drinking 
trough will soon pay for the cost of Construction. 
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Sterilised Bone Meal for Dairy Cows. 

The great bulk of soils throughout the State are deficient in phosphorus 
and calcium, particularly after they have been used for grazing for long 
periods. If the soil is deficient in these minerals, the plants growing upon 
it are likewise deficient. 

These two minerals enter very largely into the composition of bones, 
hence young animals developing their skeletons require greater amounts 
of these minerals than grown animals. Similarly the pregnant female 
requires large amounts of these minerals in order to supply the needs of 
her own body, and also to build the skeleton of the growing foetus. Milk 
contains .15 per cent, ash, and of this 10.5 per cent, consists of calcium 
and phosphorus compounds, totalling approximately .53 per cent, of the 
milk. As the dairy cow is in the majority of cases both pregnant and 
milking at the same time, the amount of minerals required by her is greatly 
in excess of that sufficient for a steer or other adult which requires only 
sufficient to replace body waste. 

It is evident, therefore, that in order to obtain the maximum results 
phosphorus and calcium deficiency must be rectified- Probably the best 
method of accomplishing this is by top-dressing the pastures with fertiliser. 
Next in importance to top-dressing is the supply of an adequate mineral 
lick, that is to say, a lick containing large amounts of these two minerals— 
phosphorus and calcium. Some owners have adopted the practice of supply¬ 
ing a lick containing superphosphate, which certainly supplies these two 
essentials, but superphosphate is a crude product containing many im¬ 
purities which are liable to cause disorders of the stomach and intestines 
if partaken of in large amounts or over long periods. The best method of 
supplying phosphorus and calcium is in the form of sterilised bone meal, 
which is a form of calcium phosphate. This is the product of ground-up 
sterilised bones obtained from animals slaughtered for human consumption, 
and it naturally contains all the minerals present in the animahs skeleton. 


Advice to Inland Dairy Farmers. 

In drawing the attention of inland dairy farmers to some of their short’ 
comings in regard to the handling of cream, Mr. A. T. R. Brown, Senior 
Dairy Instructor, pointedly referred to the fact that since dairy farming 
had been embraced by inland farmers the percentage of choicest grade 
butter manufactured in Rew South Wales had decreased considerably. Mr. 
Brown was addressing the annual conference of the south-western branches 
of the Agricultural Bureau, which was held at Young last month, and at 
which there was a fair sprinkling of inland” dairy farmers. 

;The amount of low-grade butter being produced in the south-western dis¬ 
trict, said Mr. Brown, was causing Mm some concern. The condition in 
which cream reached the factory largely determined the grade of butter 
manufactured therefrom. To produce choicest cream it was necessary, 




Good Cows and Good Pastures—A combination that Pays. 
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among other tilings, to pay particular attention to separating and the after- 
treatment of the cream. Separating should be done with the milk at 
blood heat, and with the cream screw regulated to deliver cream of proper 
consistency. It was in regard to this latter point that much cream was 
spoiled. In very many instances the cream delivered to local factories was 
far too thick. If cream was so thick that it, would not pour out of the 
cans trouble was almost sure to follow. Thickness, moreover, was often 
associated with staleness, due to farmers holding their cream too long before 
delivery. Cream, jmrticularly in the hot districts and during the summer 
months, should be delivered as often as possible, and in no instance should 
delivery to the factory be less frequent than twice a week. 

Immediately after separating, the cream should be cooled as rapidly as 
possible. This procedure would stay the growth of harmful bacteria which 
required warmth for their growth and multiplication. 


New Butter and Margarine Standards. 

Sew regulations under the Amending Dairy Industry Act, prescribing' 
revised standards for butter and margarine, were gazetted on the 14tli of 
last month. 

These new regulations set out that butter is the clean, non-raneid, fatty 
substance obtained by churning milk or cream, that it shall contain not 
less than eighty parts per centum of milk fat, and shall not contain more 
than sixteen parts per centum of water and/or three parts per centum of 
salt (sodium chloride). It is also laid down that butter shall not be mixed 
with any foreign fat or oil, and shall not contain any foreign substance 
except salt (sodium chloride). 

With regard to margarine, it is prescribed that this shall not contain 
any vegetable or animal oils or fats containing colouring matter which alone 
or in combination will produce a colour resembling that of butter, and 
further that it shall not contain more than sixteen parts per centum of 
water and/or any preservative other than salt (sodium chloride). In 
addition, its fat content shall have a maximum Kirschner value of 4.5. 

It is provided that margarine shall not contain or have added to it before 
or during or subsequent to being processed, treated, manufactured, or other¬ 
wise dealt with, any chemical fLuid or substance which may give it an 
appearance, colour, aroma, or taste resembling that of Australian, Banish, 
or any other butter. The use of pure biological cultures, lactic acid 
starters or lactic acid in any form in the manufacture of margarine is 
prohibited, and the regulations prescribe also that margarine shall not 
contain palm oil, and that where made from cocoanut oil, either alone or 
in combination with other vegetable or animal fats, shall retain a readily 
appreciable flavour of cocoanut oil. 

, 21on-compliance with the foregoing regulations renders offenders liable to 
a heavy penalty. 
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Two Recipes for Whitewash. 

Whitewash is generally considered indispensable on the dairy farm. 
Poorly made and improperly applied, however, it can become a source of 
trouble when it flakes off or cracks in such a way as to provide harbour for 
dust and filth. 

In the first of the recipes given hereunder tallow or fat is included. 
Some dairymen object to the use of such substances in whitewash, but if 
mixed thoroughly with the lixne during the process of slaking they lose 
much of their fatty properties. However, for the peace of mind of those 
who prefer whitewash without fats or oils as binders a second recipe is 
given. 

Recipe No. 1. 

Obtain, if possible, large pieces of fresh lump lime, place them in a very 
large bucket or other suitable container, and into this pour hot water. Cold 
water will do, but hot water is better as it hastens the slaking. The lime 
will start to boil and break up. Keep it covered all the time with about 
half an inch of water. This is important, for if whilst the lime is slaking 
it is allowed to rise up above the water in a dry powder it will “ curdle.” 
Before the lime commences to boil fiercely, add tallow or common fat in 
the proportion of about 1 lb. to II lb. of lump lime. This "makes a good 
binder which will prevent the wash from rubbing off. When the lime is 
thoroughly slaked it should be stirred and sufficient water added to make 
it a little heavier than, say, milk, after which it should be strained and, if 
desired, may be applied whilst hot. 

Recipe No. 2. 

In a manner similar to that described above slake half a bushel of lime. 
Then strain the liquid through a fine sieve or strainer and acid to it a 
quarter of a bushel of salt previously dissolved in warm water. Kext take 
3 lb. ground rice boiled to a thin paste, and stir in while hot i lb. Spanish 
whiting and 1 lb. of clear glue previously dissolved by soaking in cold 
water and then hanging over a slow fire in a small pot hung in a larger one 
filled with water. Add 5 gallons of hot water to the mixture, stir well, 
cover it from dirt, and let it stand a few days. For best results this white¬ 
wash should be applied whilst hot. 


South Coast and Monaro Bureau Conference 
on 4th and 5th May. 

It has now been decided definitely that the dates for the abovementioned 
conference to be held at Merimbula are 4th and 5th May next. Already 
arrangements are well in hand and the organisers are looking forward to 
a successful gathering. 

It is not generally known, perhaps, that it is not necessary to be a 
member of the Agricultural Bureau to attend and take part in the dis¬ 
cussions at these district conferences. As many problems concerning South 
Coast and Monaro farmers will come np for discussion, and as a series of 
interesting and informative addresses will be delivered, farmers, in par¬ 
ticular, should make an effort to he present. 
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An Opportunity to Advertise our Goods in the East. 

Particulars are to hand with regard to the Empire Pair, which is to be 
held in Hong Kong* from 24th to 27th May next. 

It is stated in the correspondence dealing* with the matter that a repre¬ 
sentative exhibit of Australian products would be welcomed—principally 
food products—and the suggestion is made that pictorial displays and 
cinematograph films would be of considerable value. It appears that at the 
first Fair of this ldnd 5 which was held in May" last year, the exhibits staged 
were principally such as would appeal to the retail consumer, e.g,, tinned 
fruits from Australia, Canada, and the United Kingdom, wines from Aus¬ 
tralia, liquors from other parts of the British Empire, etc. As the Pair is 
only for such a short period it is not considered that the expense of 
exhibiting the products of heavy industries would be warranted. 

The necessary accommodation for the Fair is being made available free 
of charge in the largest hotel in Hong Kong. The committee, therefore, 
do not intend to make any charge for space or for stands unless the demands 
are so great that it is found essential to erect a temporary structure on 
adjacent vacant land. In the somewhat unlikely event of that having to be 
done, the committee might find it necessary to levy a charge on all ex¬ 
hibitors; but it is expected that the amount per head would only be small. 
It is hoped to secure the use of a picture theatre near the hotel for the 
screening of any cinematograph films. 

Where a Dominion is unrepresented at Hong Kong, it is understood that 
a sub-committee will take charge of that Dominion’s stand and see that the 
exhibits are properly displayed. 

The committee are anxious to receive as soon as possible applications for 
space and 'an indication of the area required. Last year it appears that 
several intending exhibitors were excluded on account of the lateness of 
their applications. 

The Australian-Oriental Line Limited advises that it will be pleased to 
carry Australian exhibits to the Fair at half rates. 

Prospective exhibitors can obtain additional information on application 
to the Department of Agriculture, Box 36a, G.P.O., Sydney. 


Onions a Good Sideline on the Far North Coast. 

Onion trials at Wollongbar Experiment Farm, near Lismore, over the past 
five years have demonstrated that onion production for local consumption is 
a suitable sideline to dairying in that district. According to Mr. G-. Giles, 
the experimentalist who conducted the trials, the limiting factor is avail¬ 
ability of hand labour. 

Last season’s trial was sown on 9th April in typical deep red basaltic 
soil. Harvesting took place on 5th December, the variety Lord Howe 
Island yielding best with over 16 tons 2 cwt. per acre. Kext came the 
standard variety. Hunter Elver Brown Spanish with 15 tons 14 cwt., S. 
Eedgrove’s strain of the same variety 15 tons 4 cwt., Early Improved 
Hunter Elver Brown Spanish 15 tons, the only other variety to yield over 
14 tons being Hunter Eiver White with 14 tons 14 cwt. 
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The Value of Breeding and Production 
Records to the Dairy Farmer. 


I. W. SCOTT, Senior Dairy Instructor. 


i In an article by a veterinary officer, published in this Gazette recently, the 
j keeping of breeding records of his cattle by the dairy-farmer was discussed, 
I particularly from., the disease control aspeet. The object of the present 
; article is to point out the value of such records in assessing the effect of the 
j breeding policy followed on the production of the herd, and to suggest the 
| form the records should take for such a purpose. This information should 
I be of particular value to those dairy-farmers who are recording the pro- 
I duetion of their stock under the scheme conducted by the Department. 


It is astonishing how few dairy-farmers keep any permanent and reliable 
record of the breeding and production of their stock. The majority are 
aware of the necessity for using a bull of known production strain and of 
keeping* the heifers from the best cows, but they fail to keep records of such 
a nature and in such a manner that they are able to see readily the results of 
any particular breeding policy followed, with the result that a vast number 
of the men recording their stock under the scheme conducted by the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture are not obtaining the benefits from the scheme that 
they should. It is with the idea of creating greater interest in the 
breeding and production records that the following suggestions are made. 

In many instances but scanty information is kept of the breeding opera¬ 
tions of the herd; often no reliable information is available as to when 
certain cows are due to calve, with the result that the animals are milked 
too long and do not get sufficient spell between lactations, or are dried off too 
soon, with resultant loss. With laxity of keeping records also goes in most 
cases, laxity of control of the herd sire and here let a plea be put forward for 
better care and control of the sire, particularly when he is pure-bred with 
good production hacking. A special bull paddock, varying in size in accord¬ 
ance with the carrying capacity of the land (about 3 acres being desirable 
in inland districts) should be provided, handy to, and in sight of the cow 
paddocks. In one corner a small service yard with a crush should be built 

The progeny and lactation records to be explained and illustrated will be 
useful to any farmer, but doubly so to the man who is recording the pro¬ 
duction of his stock and who is genuinely interested in putting his dairy 
on a business footing. Indexing each cow’s history is building up a record 
that increases in value each year. These record sheets are not put forward 
as a tentative suggestion, but are the result of the study of different systems 
of indexing already in use among grade herds in my district. 
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Marking the Calves. 

Before going any further it would be well to discuss first the marking 
of the. progeny in such a manner that their identity is later indisputable. 
The habit of relying on memory to positively identify ci Mary’s heifer’s 
heifer ?? from a bunch of perhaps thirty animals that the owner may not 
have seen for some time, belongs to the iC dark ages ” and some positive 
method should be adopted. The most reliable is probably that of tattooing 
each calf soon after birth with an identification number in the ear. 

Two systems already successfully being employed are put forward as 
suitable for grade herds. The first is the Dewey decimal system; in it 
three numbers axe always used, and it allows for ninety-nine female calves 
a year; the first figure to the left signifies the year, the second and third 
figures the number of the calf, e,&., the first calf born in 1931 would be 
tattooed 101, the tenth would be 110, and the fiftieth 150; similarly the first, 
tenth, and fiftieth heifer calves born in 1932 would be 201, 210, and 250. 

The second system is to allot each calf a serial number to be placed over 
that of the dam in the ear. Dor example, if cow number 53 has a calf 
that is the tenth calf born on the farm or from the date of commencement 
to tattoo, this calf would be tattooed ^ and the 105th cal! born would be 
105 over the number of the dam. Both these methods are being used quite 
satisfactorily. 

When the tattooed heifer calves, she is given and branded with a herd 
number by which she is known in future. When tattooing, the ear of the 
calf should first be thoroughly cleaned with the aid of methylated spirits. 
Tattoo ink has been found more satisfactory in this district than the solid 
stick. 

As a tattoo outfit costs £3 to £4, it may be possible for the members of a 
recording unit to u club in ?? and purchase an outfit that could be circulated 
by the herd recorder each month. 

Dor those who prefer a system of fire branding, small cheek brands are 
suggested, the calf being branded on the cheek with a system of numbering 
similar to that described for tattooing. Alternatively, after each cow has 
been branded to say 100, the calves could be numbered from 101, that num¬ 
ber being retained throughout life. 


Service and Calving Records. 


The first peraianent record that should be kept is a service and calving 
record, and the following rulings are suggested, having been found suitable 
in practice. 

Service Record. 


Date. 


Cow’s 

Name or Number. 


Sire. 


Date Due. 


Remarks. 


29 June, 1931 
29 June, 1931 


62 

23 


Sparkler 
No service 


7 April, 1932 
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Calving Record. 


Date. 

Cow’s Name 
or Number. 

Sire. 

Sex of Calf. 

Tattoo of Calf. 

Ee marks. 

2! Sept,, 1931 

22 Sept,, 193] 

t-J Oi 

if- 

• 

Sparkler ... 

Sparkler ... 

F. 

AL 

26 

53 


Dead. 

j 














These rulings are self explanatory, and the purchase of a shilling exercise 
booh is all the expense that is necessary. A book with a strong cover 
is preferable. The left-hand side is used for the calving record and the 
right-hand side for the service records, a page at least being allotted to each 
month. If a strip | inch wide is cut off the top of each of, say, twelve sheets, 
the particulars or headings, date, cow, sire, etc., can be written on the 
thirteenth sheet, the ruling of straight lines then being all that is necessary 
on each page. 

The particulars of calving records are transferred at regular intervals 
to the progeny records on the lactation and progeny sheets or cards, forming 
in time a complete breeding record of each cow. 


Progeny and Production Records. 

On the front of the progeny and lactation sheets oi* cards illustrated 
on page 302, a convenient size for which is S inches x 5 inches with per¬ 
forations to fit in a loose leaf binder, particulars of each cow’s known history 
are recorded, as well as her own breeding and progeny record, while on the 
back of the card the monthly milk, test percentage, fat and progressive fat 
totals are recorded, and space is provided for noting any factor that may 
affect her production as well as her lactation yield for 270 days. Thus in 
time each cow and her progeny can be rapidly assessed as regards persistency 
of breeding and production, two factors to which little attention is paid at 
present, but which are vital to the building up of a herd free of disease and 
capable of transmitting the desirable qualities of high and persistent pro¬ 
duction coupled with regular breeding. 

The lactation and progeny records can be printed at very small cost either 
on cards or on stout paper, which has been found quite satisfactory. Loose 
leaf binders to hold the sheets or cards can be purchased for about 12s. 6d,* 
cr the farmer can, with little trouble and expense, make a binder himself. 
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Examples of these records are given below. 

Progeny Record. 


Cow’s Name: Mary. 


Number 53. 
Sire and Bam. 


G’ss and G’ds. 


O 


Markings, History, etc. 

Bark fawn—Appears Eke J xj 
Shorthorn — Good Dairy 
type—Branded L, rump' 
XY. 


Sparkler of .... 

! 

Jewel’s Pride. 

Cissie of..____ 

10,000 lb. milk, 5% = 500 lb. 
fat, 273 days. 

Unknown. 




Year. 


O 1931 
1932 
19 
19 
19 
O 19 


Date of o pv 

Birth. ] 

Sire. T{ Cah° °* Name. ! Remarks. 

21-9-31 F. 
21-11-32 M. 

Sparkler ... -rd| . Mary 2nd 

Sparkler ..!. 

Killed. 

p ! 


: ! 





: : | 






[Keverse side] 

Pecduction Recoed foe the Yeak Ending 30th September. 

COW NO. 53- - 

Monthly Production for 30 Days. 



1032. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

Milk. 

Test 

Fat. t Fat, 

( { l 

Milk. | TestjFat.it Fat. 

I i 1 ; 

Milk. 

| 

Test Fat. 

1 

fFat. 

Milk. 

Test Fat. 

1 

fFat. 


lb. 

800 

% 

5 

lb. ! lb. 

30 

lb. ; % lb. | lb. | 

lb. 

% | lb. 

ib. 

lb. 

% lb. 

lb. 

o 

October. 


300 i 

• 

930 | 
300*i 
400 | 
405 
540 
600 
600 
540 
450 
5,605 


15 
Dry. 

4*6 I 42*8 
5 15* 

4*8 21*6 


45 !.. 


87*8 
! 102*8 


19*9 

28*1 

30 

30 

25*9 

22*5 

[280*8 


I 124*4 ! 

! 144*3 : 
172*4 : 
202*4 | 
232*4 
258*3 j 
280*8 ! 
11 I 

mths. i 


November. 

December. 

January*. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. O 
June. 

July. 

August. 

September. 


Milk—4,765 lb. 
Fat—2351b. ... 
Days—273 
* Mammitis, 


Lactation Itecords and Factors Affecting Yield. 


t Progressive Total of Fat.. 
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Blend Your Cream on the Farm* 

Why and How It is Done. 


E. 0. DALGLEISH, H. D. D. ? Senior Dairy Instructor. 


It has been the practice with very many farmers to keep the cream obtained 
from each separation in different utensils and only mix these together just prior to 
sending to the factory. In this way the first separation, which has been kept by 
itself, often becomes stale and overripe, and each of the subsequent lots is similarly 
affected, though to different degrees, according to the length of time they are held 
after separating. When these lots, consisting sometimes of from four to six separa¬ 
tions, as the case may be, are bulked together, some of the blend is almost sure to 
be of at least doubtful quality. 

The way to overcome this trouble is by Jfiending the various separations im¬ 
mediately they have been cooled down sufficiently. How this can best he done is 
described in the following article. 


How to Mend Cream. 

An examination of cream on the grading floor of almost any factory will 
indicate that there is great need among farmers for the use of more 
modern methods in the keeping of their cream, and the question of how 
this is done on the farm is one which vitally affects every diary-farmer. 
One of the most important operations in this regard is the proper blend¬ 
ing of the cream after separation. 

The process of cream souring, or in other words ripening, is vitally 
necessary in butter-making for the development of the delicate butter 
flavours. The farmer’s job is to do all in his power to see that this ripen¬ 
ing takes place in a normal manner. He cannot prevent the entry of the 
milk-souring bacteria responsible for the souring of the cream, but he can 
control their abnormal multiplication and thereby prevent faults known 
as staleness and overripeness, which in their turn lead to the development 
of other off-flavours, possibly terminating in rancidity. There are a num¬ 
ber of ways by which the farmer may protect his cream from becoming 
overripe, or, as is technically described, from having high acidity;— 

1. Keep the cream as cool as possible. 

2. Thorough cleansing and final scalding of utensils with boiling water. 

3. Separate at the correct fat percentage. 

4. Last, but by no means least, is the important item of correctly blend¬ 
ing the various separations with each other while holding them at the 
farm and before despatch to the factory. 

The first three factors will help to control within satisfactory limits 
the germ content of the cream. 
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Why Blending is Necessary, 

The correct method of blending' cream oil the farm in order to preserve 
its quality is to mix each separation with the bulk as soon as the animal 
heat from the cow’s body has left the cream; usually this wall be about an 
hour or so after separation, although if a cooler is used the cream is ready 
for blending immediately on being cooled and aerated. 

It is a recognised fact that separate small quantities of cream are more 
difficult to hold in a satisfactory condition than larger amounts, conse¬ 
quently the farmer should keep his supply in as large a hulk as possible. 

DonT Use Benzine or Kerosene Tins. 

Benzine or kerosene tins should not be used as containers in which to 
store cream. They are too small for the purpose and in other respects 
have been found unsatisfactory. They rapidly lose their thin coating of 
tin, and in this condition may cause the contents to take on a metallic 
flavour. With the seams flush soldered they may be used, however, to 
separate into, if the tin coating is intact. Cream should be stored in the 
cream room in a clean can of the size which will be sent to the factory 
on delivery day. If two or more cans are to be sent, use that number to 
start with, and when the cream is cool place as near as possible equal 
parts of each separation into each can. Thorough stirring with a metal 
stirrer is a very necessary adjunct to correct blending*. 

The mixing of the fresh cream with the later separations encourages an 
even souring or ripening and ensures regular and satisfactory quality on 
arrival at the factory. 

Some objection to blending has been raised by the older generation of 
dairy-farmers, many of whom hold that if each separation is kept apart, 
when sent to the factory only part of the supply will be graded u second 
grade.” To these objectors, however, it might be stated that the aim of 
all dairy-fanners to-day is, or should be, to have all their produce, and 
not merely a portion of it, of the highest quality, viz., u choicest.” The 
present economic position has made this imperative, and those producers 
who have not already clone so would be well advised to follow modern 
methods, which have proved so successful, and some of which are herein 
outlined. 


Agricultural Societies’ Shows. 


Secretaries are invited to forward for insertion in ibis list dates of their forthcoming 
shows; these should reach the Editor, Department of Agriculture, Box 36a, G.P.O., 
Sydney, not later than the 16th of the month previous to issue. Alterations of dates 
should he notified at once. 

1933. 


Chnmedaft (B. A. Brown)..April 4, 5, 6 

Muswellbrook (B. C. Sawkins) ... „ 5, 6, 7 
Sydney Boyal ( O. C. Somerville) >, 10 to 10 
Eempsey (33. E. Mitchell) ... „ 26, 27, 28 

Gresford (A. B. Brown).. „ 28, 29 

Orange (U. B. Williams).May 2, 3, 4 

narrator! (I). McR. Fraser) ... „ 3,4 

Grafton (L. 0; Lawson) ... ... „ 3 to 6 

Wellington (A. T, Smith)... ... „ 9,10 

Maclean (T. B. Botley) ... ... „ 11,12 

; Dutotoo Diamond Jubilee (F. W. K. „ 16,17 
ycWise.) : 


Casino (E. X Pollack) 
Trangie (F. H. Hayles) ... 
Tullamor© (W. X Colviile) 
Peak Hill (W. B. L. Crush) 
Trundle (3). Leighton) 
Condobolin (X M. Cooney) 
Bogan Gate (X T. a'Beckett) 
Parkes (L. S. Seaborn) ... 
Forbes (E. A. Austin) 
Karrandera (X X). JTewth) 
Denilxquin (P. Fagan) 

Leeton (E. C. Tweedie) ... 


May 17,18 
„ SO, 31 
July 26 
Aug. 1, 2 
„ 8,0 
„ 15,16 
» 23 
„ 29,30 
Sept. 5, 0 
Oct. 3,4 
4 

, 10,11 
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Infectious Diseases of Dairy Cattle. 

An Outline op a Simple Scheme oe Prevention. 

W. L. H1NRMARSH, B.V.Sc., m.r.c.v.s. 


We have been told, and rightly so, that for success in any branch of animal in¬ 
dustry it is essential that we should have good stock, and, that such stock should 
be tea well, said IVJr. Hindmarsh by way of introducing a : broadcast address on 
the above subject,- No one will deny, he continued, that cattle of good milking- 
strain must be obtained, and the importance of a correct diet cannot be over¬ 
emphasised. But it is equally important that the cattle should be protected from 
infection with the various diseases that may attach them. 

Of what use are good cattle, well fed and housed, if the milk is to be lost iron) 
attacks of maminitis, if the breeding cycle is to be interrupted by contagious 
abortion and sterility, if the cattle die of plenro-pneumonia, if the calves are lost 
from the various infections of young cattle, or the adult animals be destroyed on 
account of tuberculosis ? 


Important as the question of disease control is recognised to be, and serious 
as are the ravages of disease, it is rare to come in contact with a farmer 
who has laid down as part of his scheme of management a series of mea¬ 
sures especially directed toward disease prevention. Probably many 
farmers would regard such a scheme as too ambitious and beyond their 
powers, when as a matter of fact most of the principles involved are simple, 
and it is not necessary to be a |Veterinarian to understand them. 

As soon as we have grasped the fact that most of the diseases which 
cause extensive losses are infectious, the problem resolves itself into the 
question: How can we prevent the infection from gaining entry to the 
farm? 

How Cattle become Infected. 

How, infection may gain entry by direct or indirect contact with diseased 
cattle. By preventing that contact your cattle are protected from many 
diseases. By direct contact we mean that the cattle are actually with the 
diseased animal, in the paddock, yard, or hails. By indirect contact we 
imply that the cattle did not actually meet, but that some person, animal, 
object, or building was-first in contact with the diseased animal, and then 
later with a healthy beast. Some person, animal, or object acted as a go- 
between and carried the infection. 

Briefly, some of the methods by which your cattle may mis with infected 
animals are:— 

1. You may attend a sale and purchase stock and place the new pur¬ 

chases with your herd. 

2. A diseased animal straying on the road may find the weak spot in 

your fence and mix with your cattle. 

3. A diseased animal may be borrowed for breeding purposes. 

4. You may loan an animal to a neighbour. 

5. Your cattle may stray and mix with infected cattle. 
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Many other means by which your cattle may mix with those of other 
owners will occur to you. The point which must be grasped is that there 
are many avenues for contact between healthy cattle and those of doubtful 
health, and this contact must be guarded against.^ 

Regarding indirect contact, with cattle this method of transfer, of infec¬ 
tion from farm to farm is not as important as that of direct contact. It is 
quite possible, however, for a neighbour to have attended a sick animal 
on Ms own farm and to handle your cattle shortly after. His attention to 
your cattle could he followed with a transfer of infection to your herd. 
Or again you may have borrowed an instrument, syringe, pump, etc., which 
had been used in the treatment of an infected animal. Such instruments 
used for healthy cattle may spread infection. Thus a dirty teat syphon 
may spread mammitis, a dirty pump or douche transmit genital infections, 
and so on. More rarely, infected material may be carried by other animals 
or birds or may he water-borne. 

Learn to Detect Affected Animals. 

Let us consider now the means that may he adopted by the farmer to 
protect his stock from infection. As we have shown, the most important 
step is to prevent contact with infected cattle. 

It is fairly obvious that no animal, unless it is known to be healthy, 
should be placed with the herd. Usually the attitude of the dairy farmer 
is an indifferent one rather than a definite one. Instead of making every 
effort to ascertain that a cow is not only free from disease, but also that 
it has not been in contact with any infected cattle, farmers, when making 
purchases, are inclined to say: “The cow looks all right, HL take her.” The 
animal may have had mammitis, may have aborted, may have suffered from 
pleuro-pneumonia, and so on, but she looks all right, and so goes into the 
herd. You may well ask: “How is the farmer to know that a cow has not 
suffered from infectious disease?” In reply I would advise him not to buy 
a cow unless he can satisfy himself that it is from a herd with a clean 
record. The farmer who attends a sale and buys cattle without knowing 
their origin and history is weighting the scales against himself as far as 
disease is concerned. Many farmers taking up dairy-farming for the first 
time have found to their cost quite recently how easy it is to acquire 
unsound cattle. Further, I would advise the farmer to learn to recognise 
the effects of disease on stock and not to purchase any animals which show 
such effects. Take mammitis, for example; it almost always leaves evidence 
in the udder of its occurrence. The farmer who knowingly buys a cow that 
is a “three teater” or has a “weak quarter” is buying a lot of trouble 
^ for himself. 

I From the fact that he is constantly handling the udders of cows during 
) milking operations, a dairy farmer should be accustomed to the “feel” of a 
^ healthy udder, and therefore should readily detect any change. Yet few 
farmers make a point of familiarising themselves with the changes that 
occur when mammitis attacks the cow, and they do not hesitate to buy a 
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.good looking animal without handling the adder first. Similarly, loss of 
part of the tail suggests inoculation for pleuro-pneumonia, matting of tufts 
of hair below the vulva suggests genital infections and so on. 

Services that are Available to Farmers. 

Eull use should be made of the facilities offered by the Stock Branch of 
the Department of Agriculture and the Veterinary Besearch Station at 
Glenfield for laboratory diagnosis. An examination of the blood of a cow 
will indicate whether the animal has been infected with contagious abortion. 
Milk, examination reveals the, presence and cause of mammitis and so on. 
When dealing with infectious disease scheduled under the Stock Diseases 
Act, the local Inspector of Stock must be informed and he can give much 
good advice as to the methods of control and the. specimens needed for 
laboratory examination. 

Dairy farmers should also avail themselves, of the services of practising 
veterinary surgeons. Bern ember that the veterinary surgeon is just as 
essential to the health of your stock as is the doctor to the health of your 
family. A veterinary surgeon charged with the maintenance of the health 
of your herd could not only assist you to avoid loss, but would relieve you 
of much anxiety when contagious disease is prevalent in the district. 

Bo farm should be without an isolation paddock. Whenever cattle are 
newly introduced to the farm they should be placed in the isolation paddock 
until you are satisfied that they are healthy. Similarly, if any doubt 
is held concerning the health of any animal on the farm it should be isolated 
until a definite opinion as to its condition is formed. 

Closely related to the subject of isolation paddocks is the question of 
keeping your fences in order. A fence in had condition is an invitation 
to straying cattle to feed on your land, and an invitation to any wanderers in 
your herd to escape. Similarly, take care that your gates close and are 
capable of being fastened securely. On many dairy farms the gates are in 
■a very unsatisfactory condition. 

You will note that these measures are all directed toward the prevention 
•of contact of your animals with infected stock. 

In addition to the prevention of infection by these means, there are at 
the disposal of stockowners other means of protecting their stock from 
the ravages of disease. Hence, at the first evidence of any ill-health, 
expert advice should he sought so that the condition may be controlled 
before it becomes widespread. Frequently, the products of laboratory and 
field investigation are of value in preventing disease. Thus blackleg of 
calves may be prevented by vaccinaton or the injection of “aggressin.” 
Vaccination is of great help in controlling contagious mammitis, inocula¬ 
tion checks contagious pi euro-pneumonia, anthrax is prevented by vaccine, 
and so , on. . 

Most Diseases are Associated' with Insanitary Conditions. 

In concluding it is necessary to stress the importance of observing 
the principles of hygiene and sanitation. Cleanliness, we are told, is one 
of the cardinal virtues, and it. is* certainly closely related to healthiness. 
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If greater efforts were made to free animal premises from dirt and flies 
by the use of plenty of water and “elbow grease/’ the establishment of an 
effective drainage system* and the surfacing of yards* the cow hails, sheds, 
and pens would not only he less likely to retain the germs of infectious 
disease, but would be far more pleasant places to work in. 

It is well to remember that most of the diseases which affect young 
animals are associated with insanitary conditions. Pigs and calves are 
frequently shut up in yards that are filthy, and in ramshackle sheds that 
are an offence to the eyes and the 'nose. Young animals kept under such 
conditions rapidly develop disturbance of the digestive system, and those 
which do not die remain stunted in growth. 

As a final word, let me say that the prevention of most infectious diseases 
rests to a large extent upon the exercise of common sense and the applica¬ 
tion of principles of cleanliness and sanitation which are known to us all. 


Dundee Superior to Federation in Yield, Grain Quality 
and Disease Resistance. 

The efforts of Mr. J. T. Pridham to do what even Farrer suggested was 
unlikely to be accomplished, namely to combine high yield and high baking 
quality in a wheat, would seem to have been partly rewarded at least in 
the production of Dundee, which has already proved to be far superior to 
Federation in yield, grain quality and disease resistance. Local baking 
tests have already indicated the improved quality of Dundee and this has 
been corroborated by Dr. Kent Jones, England, who states that Dundee is 
a decided improvement in general strength (i.e., baking quality) over even 
good commercial Australian wheat. No one would ever have been hold 
enough to prophesy that a wheat of such quality would have been produced 
which was capable of yielding many bushels more than Federation, yet the 
following figures from field trials at Cowra Experiment Farm show it to 
have averaged over 8 bushels per acre more than Federation during the 
past five years:— 


I 

■ j 

. 1928. 

1929. 

1930. ; 

1931. 

! 1932, 


Federation. 

Dundee .. 

I bus. lb. 
j 21 24 
j 28 17 

bus. lb. 

10 0 

14 25 

bus. lb, 

27 15 

46 55 

bus. Ib. 
37 12 

41 31 

bus. lb. 

39 17 

46 2 

Average, 
bus. lb. 

27 4 

35 26 


On account of its productiveness, disease resistance and other generally 
good field characters, which are the chief qualities by which wheat growers 
judge a variety, Dundee is destined to make considerable headway in cultiva¬ 
tion in New South Wales and perhaps also in other States. With the de¬ 
velopment of wheats of such grain quality, the British miller will find 
that Australian wheat will show some improvement in general strength and 
he will be able to use it more freely in his blend* 
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Tubercle-free Herds. 


The following herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the 
requirements of the scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and, unless otherwise 
declared, this certification remains in force until the date shown in respect of each herd:_ 


Owner and Address. 


I Number i 
: tested. 1 


Expiry date. 


Liverpool State Hospital, Liverpool . 

Lidcombe State Hospital and Home . 

P. M. Burtenshaw, Killean, Inverell . 

J. P. McQuillan, Bethungra Hotel. Bethungra. 

A. D. Prater, ** Fair view Dairy," Xnverell . 

A. H. Pye, Loch Levan, Inverell. 

W. Newcomb, “ Mlnnamurra," Inverell. 

Rydalmere Mental Hospital . 

Miss Brennan, Arankamp, Bowral . 

G. W. Young, “ Boorganna," via Wingham . 

St. Joseph’s Girls Orphanage, Kenmore .. 

St. Joseph’s Convent, Reynold-street, Goulburn 

St. Michael’s Novitiate, Goulburn.. . 

Marlon Hill Convent of Mercy, Goulburn . 

Newington State Hospital and Home . 

G. A. Parish, Jerseyland, Berry . 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco . 

Department of Education, Yanco Agricultural High School 
Lunacy Department, Kenmore Mental Hospital 

Australian Missionary College. Cooranbong . 

W. M. McLean, Five Islands Road, TJnanderra. 

Koyong School, Moss Yale. 

’Tudor House School, Moss Yale ... . 

Navua Ltd., Grose Wold, via Richmond (Jerseys) 

H. F. White, Bald Blair. Guyra (Aberdeen Angus) 

W. Hammond, Bellingen . 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glenfield 
E. C. Nicholson, Jillamatong, Corowa 
St. John’s Coll ege, WoodI awn, Lismor e .,. 

Grafton Experiment Farm ... 

P. Ubrihien, Corridgeree, Bega . 

William Thompson Masonic School, Baulkham Hills ... 

A. Shaw, ** Ardshiel," Craven Creek, Barrington (Milking Shorthorns) 

G. Y. Ralston, “ Porphyry," Seaham ... ... 

W. S. Turnbull, Flanders Avenue, Musweilbrook 

A. L. Logue, Thornboro, Musweilbrook. 

E. W. Flower, Binna Burra . 

E. P. Perry, Nundorah. Parkville (Guernsey's) . 

Chapman Bros., Farm 160, Stoney Point. Leeton 

Sacred Heart Convent, Bowral . 

Lunacy Department, Parramatta Mental Hospital 
Department of Education, Gosford Farm Homes 
James McCormack, Tumut . 

H. W. Burton Bradley, Sherwood Farm, Moorland (Jerseys) 

G. Powell and Sons, “ Loch Lomond," Armidale 

E. S. Cameron, Big Plain, Narrandera . 

E. E. McMullen, Springnook, Holbrook. 

W. R. Bough ton, Holbrook . 

C. Maynard, Holbrook . . 

Lunacy Department, Callan Park Mental Hospital 

Stace Bros., Taylor-street, Armidale . 

J. L. W. Barton, Wallerawang . 

Department of Education, Brush Farm, Eastwood !!! 

Lunacy Department, Morisset Mental Hospital. 

W. W. Martin, “ Narooma," IJrana Road, Wagga b. 

J. F. Chaffey, Glen Innes (Ayrshires) 

E. E. Winder, Wybong Road, Musweilbrook T 

C. J. Barbery, Allawah, Bega . 

Strickland Convalescent Hospital for Women, " Carrara." Rose Bay 

G. H. Hooper, Oak Hill, Bethungra .. 

5' A. Corderoy, Wyuna Park. Barrington, via Gloucester (Guernseys) 
F* C. Harcombe, Hillciest Farm, Wanalda Road, Inverell 

J. B. Burtenshaw, " Snnnyside," Inverell . 

Parker Bros., Hampton Court Dairy, Inverell . . 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes (Ayrshires) 

Bathurst Experiment Farm (Jerseys 1 
W. K. Frizell, Rosenstein Dairy, Inverell... *!’ T 

W. Pigg, Redlands Dairy, Inverell 
New England Girls’ Grammar School, Armidale*** 


72 ! 

3 April, 

1933 

149 I 

3 „ 

1933 

66 | 

6 », 

1933 

20 ! 

6 „ 

1933 

51 1 

0 „ 

1933 

47 

7 „ 

1933 

72 

7 » 

1933 

77 

7 

1933 

17 ! 

8 „ 

1933 

41 

10 „ 

1933 

11 

13 „ 

1933 

3 

11 „ 

1933 

4 

14 

1933 

47 , 

i5 

1933 

100 

17 „ 

3933 

93 

21 „ 

1933 

89 ; 

24 „ 

1933 

39 

24 „ 

1933 

80 

27 „ 

1933 

72 

5 May, 

1933 

76 

6 

1933 

3 

11 „ 

1938 

21 

13 „ 

1933 

29 

2 June, 

1933 

226 

2 

1933 

77 

16 Z 

1933 

44 

22 „ 

1933 

180 

23 

1933 

47 

23 „ 

1933 

271 : 

14 July, 

1933 

123 

15 „ 

1933 

37 

20 „ 

1933 

100 

20 „ 

1933 

9S 

21 „ 

1933 

37 

17 Aug., 

1933 

36 

17 „ 

1933 

56 

18 „ 

1933 

30 

25 „ 

1933 

43 

25 „ 

1933 

10 

26 M 

1933 

12 

1 Sept., 

1933 

38 

2 

1933 

98 

9 Z 

1933 

67 

16 „ 

1933 

22 

26 „ 

1933 

31 

26 Oct., 

1933 

31 

3 Nov., 

1933 

33 

3 „ 

1933 

12 

3 „ 

1933 

31 

20 „ 

1933 

26 ! 

1 Dee., 

1933 

20 

1 „ 

1933 

8 

3 „ 

1933 

27 

7 „ 

1933 

150 

14 „ 

1933 

58 

15 „ 

1933 

40 

22 „ 

1933 

108 

8 Jan., 

1984 

8 

0 ,> 

1934 

10 

! 19 „ 

1934 

80 

! 22 „ 

1934 

13 

27 „ 

1934 

42 

! 27 „ 

1934 

82 

i 27 „ 

1934 

41 

; as „ 

3934 

31 

! 1 Feb., 

1934 

37 

1 „ 

1934 

27 

; 2 „ 

1934 

29 

| 3 „ 

1934 
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Tubercle-eree Herds— continued. 


Owner and Address. 


Number 

tested. 


Expiry date. 


A. N. de Fraine, Happy Valley Dairy, Inverell. 

G. L. Genge, “ Easton, 4 " Armidale . 

J. Davies, Puen Buen, Scone (Jerseys) . 

Forster & Sons, Abingtoxn Armidale . 

A. B. Finney, Fox Ground, Oerrlngong.. 

Lunacy Dept., Gladesville Mental Hospital . 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College (Jerseys) . 

Cowra Experiment Farm. 

St. Patrick's College, Goulbura .. 

S. L. Wills, Greendale Dairy, Coma . 

Wagga Experiment Farm (Jerseys) 

Riverstone Meat Co., Riverstone Meat Works, Riverstone 

Wolaroi College, Orange . 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm, Lismore (Guernseys) ... 

George Rose, Ayimerton . 

MRtagong Farm Homes . . 

B. C. Dixon, Elwatan, Castle Hill (Jerseys) . 

T. H. Maples, Racecourse Farm, Bega . 


28 

39 

191 

189 

38 

34 

118 

26 

8 

28 

53 

92 

11 

123 

2 

36 

18 

38 


3 

Feb., 

1934 

7 


1934 

9 


1934 

12 


1934' 

17 


1.934 

22 

,, 

1934 

"s 

April, 

1934 

27 

s, 

1934 

21 

Sept., 

1934 

27 


1934 

25 

Oct., 

1934 

9 

Nov., 

1934 

10 

n 

1934 

11 

Jan., 

1935 

21 

Feb., 

1935 

22 

„ 

1935 

28 

„ 

1935 

2 

Mar., 

1935 


Municipalities Declared Tubercle-free . 

The following municipalities have been declared tubercle-free areas and no cattle are- 
allowed to be kept -within the municipal boundaries unless subjected to the tuberculin 
test and found free from tuberculosis :— 

Municipality of Queanbeyan. 

Municipality of Muswellbrook. 

Municipality of Inverell. 


—Max Henry, Chief Veterinary Surgeon. 


Abortion-free Herds. 


The following herd has been declared free of contagious abortion (Bang’s disease) in 
accordance with the requirements of the scheme of certifying herds abortion free, and 
unless otherwise declared this certification remains in force until the date shown:— 


! 

Owner and Address. 

Number 1 
in herd. 

Expiry date. 

Martin Bros., “ Narooma”, Ur ana Road, Wagga Wagga . 

86 

28 Feb., 1934. 


•—Max Henry, Chief Veterinary Surgeon. 


Infectious Diseases Reported in February. 

The following outbreaks of the more important infections diseases were 


reported during the month of February, 1933:— 

Anthrax ... ... ' ... Nil. 

Blackleg ... .. ... ... 3 

Piroplasmosis (tick fever).. ... . Nil. 

^euro-pneumonia contagiosa .Nil. 

Swine fever . ... Nil. 

Contagions pneumonia .Nil. 

Necrotic enteritis . ... ... . Nil. 


—Max Henry, Chief Veterinary Surgeon. 
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Beekeepers* It's Up to You! 

Agents Have Few Facilities foe Processing and Blending. 

W. A. C400DAGRE, Senior Apiary Instructor. 


Like any other commodity* if honey is to command good prices it must be 
of first-class quality and attractively presented. Under the new marketing 
conditions selling agents have no extensive resources for processing and 
blending, and it is more than ever necessary, therefore, that careful atten¬ 
tion be paid to the preparation of his product by the apiarist himself. 


There are few buyers of honey nowadays who are not keen judges, and 
the poorly-processed article is invariably passed by. Yet a good deal of 
suck honey could very easily bave been brought into the category of choice 
quality. Processing, after all, is only a simple matter. Its successful 
performance calls primarily for care. 

What may be termed the preliminary steps in processing are earired out 
by the‘bees. The nectar gathered from the flowers is treated in the honey 
stomach of the insect during the homeward flight, and changed into honey. 
The house bees in the hive carry the work further, removing excessive 
moisture and adding certain elements until the requisite density and com¬ 
position is obtained. When this stage is reached the bees seal the honey 
in the cells of the comb. 

Don’t Rash Extraction* 

It is essential that this procedure should not be interfered with. To 
rush the work of extraction, taking more than a small percentage of 
“ greenhoney, means that a product is harvested which is likely to cause 
trouble from fermentation if held, and when sent to market is always 
a source of worry. At least three-quarters of the combs should be sealed 
before the honey is extracted. In order that the bees may store their full 
quota of honey and that the ripening process may be completed, it is 
important to have on hand ample supplies of surplus combs. 

Procedure in Processing. 

Honey, when first drained from the honey extractor, contains a certain 
amount of wax pieces; it is, therefore, advisable to have a. strainer fitted to 
the top of the honey tank. The honey is then strained before entering the 
tank. When the tank is filled it should he securely covered, and a sound 
piece of cloth put over the lid and fastened by strong string twitched 
tightly round the ledge; this offers protection from insects or stray ants 
that might happen to gain access to the tank—the lid itself rarely fits as 
tight as is desirable. The tank being thus filled and securely covered, the 
honey should be allowed to remain for about four days, during which time 
it will clear and will also go, through some ripening process by evaporation 
of moisture. 
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At tlie end of foiir or five days, if care has been taken in the first instance 
to have the honey well sealed by the bees, the apiarist will have a clear, 
refined product that has, in the first place, been ripened by the bees, then 
strained and allowed to clear, and further improved by ripening* in the tank. 
If, during* warm, dry days, the apiarist is working about the honey house, a 
further improvement in the ripening will take place if the covering is 
removed from the tank for a time. Of course, this is not practicable if 
there is any chance of bees, etc., getting into the honey. The covering 
should be replaced towards afternoon. 

When preparing to tin off, the honey should first be skimmed and then 
drained off into the containers in which it is to be marketed. When the 
honey is low in the tank, the apiarist can tilt the tank towards the tap; this 
will allow a further quantity to come out clear. When all the clear honey 
has been tinned off, the remainder, which will contain a certain quantity of 
wax pieces, can be drained into a small vessel with a honey gate at the 
bottom; this honey, if warmed, will clear quickly, and can be tinned off 
down to the wax pieces, etc., which are in the form of scum. 

Heating Honey. 

The above is the usual and effective method for the treatment of ex¬ 
tracted honey. In some cases it is desired to heat honey for the purpose of 
giving it a brighter appearance and extra density, and also for blending 
purposes. The question of heating honey is best left to the individual 
apiarist, who will be guided by the taste of his customers, or the quality 
desired for market. Honey that has gone through a correct heating process 
will no doubt appeal to many on account of its appearance and density. 

The correct time for heating honey largely depends on when the apiarist 
desires to dispose of Ms crop. For instance, if the honey is to be sold within 
a few weeks, it will be advisable to combine the heating with the extracting 
work, but where it is intended to hold for an improved market (usually the 
winter) it is advisable to wait until near the time of despatch, for the honey 
may granulate while in store even after the first heating, and it is then 
necessary to heat it again. This double heating process is likely to be detri¬ 
mental to the quality. 

If the apiarist is working on a fairly large scale and desires to market 
early, it is advisable to install a patent honey heater, which can be pur¬ 
chased. The object is to run the honey from the extractor through this 
apparatus, and to heat it to about 150 degrees Fahr. before it goes into the 
tank. After such treatment the honey clears very quickly and is less likely 
to granulate within a reasonable period. In the case of the small apiarist, 
when it is desired to heat honey the containers may be put in a vat used 
for liquefying granulated honey (see illustration), and heated to about 150 
degrees, and the warm honey then returned to the honey tank for complete 
processing. 
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A common fault is insufficient tank accommodation for thorough clarifica¬ 
tion of the honey after extraction. As a result, instead of the honey being 
allowed about four days to clear, it has to be tinned up within perhaps a 
day or two. The consequent loss to the beekeeper through impaired quality 
of the product is more than the cost of many tanks. The only case in which 
honey may be tinned up soon after extraction is when a heater is used, but 
it is-usually only on rather large commercial farms that a heater is em¬ 
ployed. Careful note should he made of the prospects of the flora, and ample 



Vat is whicfc tins of Granulated Honey can be Liquefied. 


preparation made in the way of tank accommodation. Where honey has to 
be rushed through the tanks it would pay before sending it to market to 
take the first opportunity of repairing the effect of such hasty treatment. 
This only means warming up the honey, pouring it into the tanks again, 
and allowing it to clarify properly. Before despatch of honey to market 
the producer should place himself in the position of a buyer and test every 
tin consigned—it is the safest way. ■ 
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To Liquefy Granulated H©ney a 

Although it is quite possible to keep honey in a liquid form for a fair 
period by storing it in a warm room kept at an even temperature, there 
appears to be no practicable method that can be described as an absolute 
preventive of granulation (candying). Some honey has a tendency to 
granulate more quickly than other honey. For instance, in New South 
Wales the honey from the peppermint (A. amygdalina ) will readily granu¬ 
late, while that from yellow box (F. melliodora) and ironbark will usually 
remain liquid for a considerable period. Some honey will granulate with a 
coarse grain, while other will have grain as fine as icing sugar. Clover 
and lucerne honey has a very fine grain when granulated, while that from 
some of our eucalyptus gums has a coarse grain. Granulated honey can be 
liquefied by immersing the tin in water heated to 150 degrees Fahr., and 
if the operation is carefully carried out the quality is not affected materially 
in this first heating. 

Where a small quantity is to be treated, a single-walled vat to hold six or 
eight tins can be set upon bricks so that a fire can be placed underneath (see 
illustration). A wooden frame is placed in the vat to prevent the containers 
from coming in contact with the bottom, and water is poured in to about 
8 inches from the top of the containers. The “water should not be heated 
above 150 degrees—about what one can hear the hand in for six seconds. 
Semi-granulated honey can be liquefied in about six hours, while hard 
granulated honey will take about twelve hours. Care must be taken “when 
handling honey in this vat not to depend on the handles of the containers, 
hut to have a few holders made so as to fit right round the tin. Another 
thing to remember when honey is to he stored for a period that may allow it 
to granulate is not to fill the containers right up, for during the heating 
the honey will expand. 

When larger quantities have to be liquefied it is advisable to have a small 
steam boiler and a vat to hold about fourteen to sixteen tins. A pipe will 
deliver the steam into the water in the vat to keep up the temperature; 
this is regulated by a steam cock to supply the desired volume. The useful¬ 
ness of a steam boiler in a large apiary cannot be over-estimated, and 
second-hand ones are often obtainable at no great outlay. Steam can be 
supplied for keeping the water hot in the cappings reducer, cleaning honey 
tins, and melting up wax and old combs. It is also an economical power 
if an engine is fitted for sawing pnrposes, etc. 

Greater care should he exercised in the liquefying of granulated (can¬ 
died) honey. The apiarist working a small liquefying plant is inclined to 
hurry the process by over-heating. Honey should not be heated above 150 
degrees Fahr. if its finer qualities are to be preserved. As an indication of 
the importance of care in this connection it may be mentioned that certain 
countries will not permit importation of honey which has been over-heated. 
Such honey, on account of the change in its composition, is even liable to 
be classified as impure. 
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The process of liquefying should take place just previous to the marketing 
of the honey. 

Eor convenience in marketing or blending, each class of honey should be 
marked and kept separate. 

Care of Extracting Utensils. 

•k- important factor in relation to quality in honey is the condition of 
acting and other utensils and the containers in which it is stored. 

' isils are out of commission during the greater portion of the year, 
ohould be taken to see that they are clean and free from rust before 
c«. Permanent damage is sometimes caused to honey by the admix- 
£ nate of iron, a black substance resulting from the chemical reae- 
lx aoney on the surfaces of extractors or tanks the galvanised coat¬ 
ing of which has begun to wear off. Where the rusting is only 
e ^amage may be minimised by coating those parts which come in 
the honey with beeswax. The use of paint for such internal 
, vever, cannot be advised. After use, all apparatus should be 

. washed in hot water, dried, and protected from moisture and 

in* 

— r 

Appearance of Honey Containers, 
ppearance of the honey container has quite an important influence 
. It is not surprising that the buyer should pass “ bumped-up 
,iers or those having a poor appearance if sound bright lots are avail- 
It is recommended that only new honey tins be used. If the outside 
the tin becomes dull through being kept in store, it may be greatly 
improved by a coat of aluminium paint. Tins with screw tops are the best, 
as they are more convenient for the buyer when testing. 

. When sending honey a distance by rail it is advisable to put the tins in 
crates. Strong cleats nailed across the ends of the cases near the top add 
strength, and form convenient hand holds. Where it is desired to consign 
uncrated, personal attention should be given to the loading of the truck, so 
that the tins may be packed carefully, and in such a manner that no other 
produce is dumped roughly on top of them. 

Storage of Honey, 

If honey is stored in a damp place and not thoroughly sealed up it will 
absorb moisture, and if excessive moisture is so taken up tbe honey is liable 
to ferment and deteriorate in value. When storing, whether in tins or tanks, 
care must be taken to have the vessels thoroughly sealed down. 

To Refine Beeswax, 

To refine beeswax, quarter fill a fair-sized tinned vessel with water, add 
the blocks of wax, and heat until they are thoroughly melted. Withdraw 
the fire, and allow the vessel to stand (well covered) until impurities have 
time to settle. The wax is then drained off from the top into suitable moulds 


E 
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until the underlying impure matter is reached. The moulds should have- 
flanged sides and should have previously been smeared with glycerine, and 
when filled with wax should be placed in warm water to ensure slow cooling.. 
When properly cooled off, the wax is removed from the moulds and any / 
adhering impurity scraped off. 

When larger quantities of wax are to be refined, steam and a spec : " 
designed cask are necessary. ^ 


A Booklet Every Beekeeper Should Have, [ - 

For more detailed information on the subjects dealt with in at 
readers are referred to Farmers J Bulletin 129, " The Beginner ax 
turn” This publication discusses not only the processing of, 
beeswax, but all the various aspects of commercial apiculture. 
able from the Department of Agriculture, Box 36a, G.P.O., F 
Is. Id. (postage included). 


Selected Citrus Buds. 


«- n ‘ 

l .. 

The Co-opeeative Bud Selection Society, L 

- : k 

Fob some years it has been recognised that in most citrus groves there are trV, 
rarely produce sufficient fruits to be payable, whilst other trees are more constanT kV! ‘ s », 
ducers of good quality and payable crops, so that with a view to enabling nursery!er 
to supply trees of the most productive and remunerative standards to planters, the aha! 
Society was formed under the aegis of the Department of Agriculture, and consists 
representative fruitgrowers and nurserymen. The Society does not and cannot mt { 
profits , but merely exists to improve the fruit-growing industry by making available A 
budding selected buds from special trees of the best types of quality fruit and of repu. 
good bearing habit only. Trees from such buds should undoubtedly he more profitable 
and appeal to all progressive orchardists. 


The Co-operative BudfiSelection Society, Ltd., supplied the following selected buds to 
nurserymen during the 1932 budding season, trees from which should be available for- 
planting during the 1933 planting season 



Oranges. | 


Marsh. 


Nurseryman. 

Washington 

Navel. 

Valencia. 

Eureka. 

Lemon. 

Grape- 

rruit. 

Total. 

L. F. Rosen and Son, Carlingford... 

4,060 

4,000 

1,000 

1,000 

10,000 ’ 

T. Adamson, Ermington 

1,500 

1,500 

500 

250 

3,750 

A. T. Eyles, Rydalmere . 

2,000 

1,000 

... 

... 

3,000 

H. J. Ferguson, Wyong . 

... 

200 

... 


200 


—C. G. Savage, Director of Fruit Culture* 
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'To Control Brown Spot of Passion Fruit. 


R. J. BENTON, Special Fruit Instructor, and G. B. BARNETT, Fruit 
Inspector, Grafton. 

The results of spraying* experiments carried out at Grafton Experiment 
Farm during 1932 and the early part of this year confirm the Department’s 
'existing* r: commendations for the control of brown spot of passion fruit, 
insofar, . i any rate, as they demonstrate the effectiveness of applications 
of Bore 5 - . mixture (6-4-50) at regular intervals after first pruning the 
affect el T-.?s. The idea of regular applications is to keep the growing 
parts . • vines protected by a covering of spray. 

TL. ' s on which the trials were carried out were planted in the summer 
•of . ; :i eight rows 11 feet apart, each row averaging twenty-five vines 

H, R-v ; inches apart, the vines being trellised on two parallel wires on 
-ff .r .-v. r posts standing 5 feet out of the ground. 


FREE LEAFLETS'. 

Of Interest to Passion Fruit Growers. 

The Passion Fruit. 

Brown Spot of Passion Fruit. 

Selerotinia Rot of Passion Fruit. 

Woodiness of Passion Fruit. 

Bordeaux Mixture. 


After maturing a crop in the midwinter of 1932, the vine growth was 
very dense and the disease was prevalent. In July the vines were pruned 
to eliminate as much diseased material as possible, as well as to reduce 
the quantity of old growth. Commencing* in August, 1932, four rows of 
vines were sprayed regularly (every month up till mid-January) with 
Bordeaux, and four were left unsprayed for comparison. 

During October the brown spot disease made its appearance on the 
untreated vines, and increased at such a rate that by the middle of December 
the vines had lost most of their foliage and a large quantity of the fruit 
produced on these unsprayed vines was unmarketable. By early January 
practically all the foliage had become affected and 50 per cent, of the 
fruit was destroyed. On the other hand, the Bordeaux-sprayed vines re¬ 
mained practically disease free and the loss of fruit was negligible. 
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Mow Much Spray Per Acre? 

Naturally the amount of spray used will depend upon planting distances*, 
amount of vine growth and the efficiency of the spraying outfit. If the- 
vines have been pruned severely, about 20 gallons of spray is usually 
sufficient for an acre, but the quantity will have to be increased as the • 
vines make growth, 70 to 80 gallons per acre per application being required 
when the vines have developed fully. Based on the total quantity used dur¬ 
ing the trial, it is estimated that 400 to 500 gallons (costing £1 for copper 
sulphate, and 8s 6d. for lime) would be required to spray an acre at the 
suggested intervals from pruning time until the following May. 

Bordeaux spray marking on the mature fruit is rapidly and effectively- 
removed by immersing the harvested fruit for a few seconds in an acid 
solution—either hydrochloric, citric or tartaric acid diluted to a strength 
of about 4 oz. in 10 gallons of water. 

A point of interest in connection with the experiment was that the fruit, 
on the sprayed vines matured almost two weeks earlier than that on the 
unsprayed vines. It is not possible to say whether the spray hastened 
maturity, but it is intended to keep this matter under observation in 
subsequent trials. 


Grazing Crops for North Coast Dairy Farmers. 

Trials to determine the most suitable winter grazing crops for north coast 
dairy stock were again carried out last year at Wollongbar Experiment 
Farm, near Lismore, by the Experimentalist, Mr. G. Giles. The crops 
were sown on 21st April, using 100 lb. seed per acre in the case of oats 
and rye, and 15 lb. grass seed. 

Results during the past two years point to Black Winter rye being the 
heaviest yielder, but the harsh nature of this plant militates against its 
more general use. As a grazing proposition Buddah oats is proving equal, 
if not superior, to the standard variety Algerian, and it also has the added 
advantage of being earlier. Italian Rye grass has also proved a heavy 
yielder, and in addition it lasts well into the spring, producing* the best 
quality feed of all tbe varieties under trial. The yields in last year’s trials 
wereAlgerian oats (standard) S tons per acre, Italian Rye grass 9 tons 
1 cwt., Black Winter rye 7 tons 18 ewt., Buddah oats 7 tons 17 cwt., Guyra 
oats 5 tons 5 cwt., and Prairie grass 2 tons 15 cwt. 

A Guide to Beekeeping. 

The successful management of bees, whether commercially or as a hobby, 
calls for knowledge of the habits of the bees and of up-to-date methods of 
apiculture. Those considering startir.g in this interesting and, when 
properly conducted, profitable activity would do well to purchase a The 
Beginner and Bee Culture,” Farmers’ Bulletin No. 129 of the Department, 
which is obtainable, price Is. Id. posted, from the Under Secretary, Box 
36a, G.P.O., Sydney. It dismisses^ in a very clear and concise manner the 
queen and her subjects; their habits and the methods of rearing bees; the- 
hives and materials used; the extraction of honey and the making of bees¬ 
wax; the diseases, pests and enemies of pees; and many other matters with 
which it is necessary that the apiarist he conversant. 
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PRUNING 


Tenth Edition 

Roy. 8vo. 197 pages. Illustrated. 


Intelligent pruning is 
one of the means by which 
a tree can be made to pro- 
duce the most fruit of the best 
quality in the shortest time and 
mSrjy to keep up the output for the 
-/s longest period. On the other hand, 
y there is perhaps no way in which the 
potential productivity of a fruit tree is so 
// commonly reduced as by inefficient pruning. 

That nearly two thousand copies have been sold 
annually since it was first offered to the fruit-growing 
community is some index to its reputation as a guide. 
Each fruit, it must be remembered, has its individu¬ 
ality, and the habits of each must be closely studied. 
The Apricot, Peach, Nectarine, Plum, Apple, Pear, 
Cherry. Almond, Persimmon, Passion Vine, Loquat, 
Quince, and Fig are all fully dealt with, and with the 
aid of illustrations, which are an important feature 
of the publication, the grower is informed how to 
obtain from his trees consistently profitable returns. 


Price 3s. per copy; By Post 3s. 4d. 


Printed and published by and obtainable from 

THE GOVERNMENT PRINTER, Phillip Street, SYDNEY 
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Amazing^ Results^ qfter_ using_ 

Aleptune Spraying^ Materials 

Batlow District Apple Display Pyramid—1st prize Royal 
Agricultural Show, 1932 

Batlow District Pear Display Pyramid—1st prize Royal 
Agricultural Show, 1932 

Bathurst District Apple Display Pyramid—2nd prize Royal 
Agricultural Show, 1932 

The fruit in these pyramids was sprayed with NEPTUNE 
Spraying Materials, thereby earning well merited prizes™ 

Be assured of perfect fruit by following this lead and 

using 

NEPTUNE SPRAYING MATERIALS 

Neptune Spraying Oil 11 K ,J 
Neptune Spraying Oil lt C 
Neptune White Spraying Oil 
Berger’s Arsenate of Lead 
Challenge Arsenate of Lead 
Neptune Lime Sulphur Solution 
Genuine u Blackleaf 40/’ etc. 

NEPTUNE OIL CO. Ltd. extend a cordial invitation to all visitors 
at the R.A. Show to visit them at their Pavilion, 14 Brandis Street, 

Show Ground. 




For further particulars write ■ 

NEPTUNE OIL COMPANY Limited 

365 Kent Street, SYDNEY 
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Orchard Notes. 


April. 


C. G. SAVAGE and W. le GAY BRERETON. 


Careful Picking and Packing Pays. 

The harvesting of late varieties of apples and pears is still in progress. The 
picking of fruit is an operation which needs to be carried on with the 
a greatest care if satisfactory results are to he obtained. Even growers who 
are most- careful with all the other orchard work are less careful than is 
desirable in fruit picking. Nothing should be done to injure the skin of the 
fruit; it is essential that it be kept in sound condition, so that it may 
present an unblemished front to agents of decomposition. Emit may be 
injured by dropping it carelessly into picking bags, by tumbling it roughly 
into boxes, by carting it carelessly over rough roads; it is absolutely essen¬ 
tial (and this cannot be too strongly emphasised) to pick, handle, and pack 
fruit with care if it is to arrive at the market in good condition. 

So far as packing is concerned, it is necessary to avoid packing fruit so 
loosely that it allows movement in the case, or so high that bruising is 
unavoidable when the lids are nailed on. 


Some Codling Moth Reminders. 

Destroy Math-infested Frail. 

It is pleasing to note that the depredations of the codling moth were not 
so great this year as last. This should not lead growers to lessen their 
efforts to cope with the pest; it should rather make them determined to 
persevere with stringent measures so as to get as near as possible to complete 
extermination of a destroyer which exacts heavy toll if not kept in check. 

The most important phase in connection with moth control this month is 
the destruction of infested fruit. It must be borne in mind that it is the 
carry-over grubs which start next season's infestations. It is of paramount 
importance to attend thoroughly to the destruction of infested fruit. If 
this is not gathered and promptly destroyed at short intervals many grubs 
escape and get into sheltered positions where they winter-over unnoticed, 
even though a most diligent search has been made by the grower with the 
object of destroying as many as possible. It is evident that the best results 
can he achieved, especially in closely-settled districts, only by the united 
efforts of all apple and pear growers; spasmodic and sectional efforts cannot 
produce the best results. 
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The bandages should be regularly examined and any harbouring grubs 
killed. The bandages should be left on until well into the winter, by which 
time all the fruit has been removed from the trees. At this season there 
is often a movement of grubs to the bandages from less favourable hiding 
places. Such grubs can be killed when the bandages are examined late in 
the winter. 

Clean Up the Packing Shed* 

When the last of the crop has been despatched the packing shed should 
be given a thorough clean-up. All receptacles, cases, sacking, etc., that have 
been used for holding fruit should be dipped, if possible, by wholly sub¬ 
merging them in boiling water for three minutes. Bins, benches, sizers, 
etc., that cannot be dipped should be thoroughly searched for any hiding 
codling grnbs, special care being taken to probe all cracks, holes, or joints. 
Where canvas or sacking forms part of the packing equipment, hemmed 
and frayed edges should be searched. If the sacking is old it is best to 
replace it with new material and burn the old stuff. 

•As an aid to moth control it is a great advantage to have all packing 
sheds and fruit stores so constructed that they can be made moth-tight. 
Then at the end of winter they can be closed and any moths emerging in 
the spring and early summer from imprisoned grubs can be destroyed as 
they are attracted to the windows by the light. 


To Control Seale Insects and Shot Hole. 

Scale Insects .—Fumigation may he continued during April, but growers 
would be well advised, if they desire that the fruit should be free from red 
scale by the time it is ready for picking, to finish the work as soon as 
possible. The completion of the work at an early date is also desirable if 
white wax is present. A leaflet on fumigation can be obtained free from the 
Department. 

Shot-hole of Stone Fruits .—Where shot-hole of stone fruits has been 
present, such as on apricots and peaches, spraying with Bordeaux mixture 
(6-4-22) should be commenced when the leaves start to fall from the trees 
in the autumn. 


Autumn Cultivation* 

When a cover crop has not been sown for green manure it is an excellent 
plan to give the orchard an autumn ploughing. This practice is specially 
recommended for the drier inland districts where water is not available for 
irrigation. The plough is to be preferred to the cultivator, as it puts the 
land in a more suitable condition to absorb and retain any rain that falls, 
while in addition the soil does not crust or set so readily after ploughing. 

If it is intended to plant an additional area, it is wise to have it ploughed 
and subsoiled as early as possible, so as to allow the first good rains to soak 
in well, after which planting can be carried out when desired during the 
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planting season. On the other hand, if the land is left in an unbroken 
condition rain is not readily absorbed, and, should a dry winter follow, suc¬ 
cessful planting may not he possible, ■ j 

Sometimes the new land is soft enough to plough, but not sufficiently 
soft to subsoil. In such cases it is advisable, first, to plough in order to 
allow the rains to soak in and soften the soil, after which it can be cross- 
ploughed and subsoiled. 

Provided the land is not too wet the present is a good time to carry out 
re-soiling in the orchard. 


Citrus Harvest Commences Mext Month* 

The methodical grower will already have begun to make preparations for 
the citrus harvest, which commences with the early varieties in the early 
districts next month. Special attention should be paid to the sizing 




machine to see that it is in good working order. If any grower does not 
possess such, a machine there is still ample time to construct one, and this; 
is quite a simple task for the handy man, particularly if armed with full 1 
instructions, such as are available free of charge in pamphlet form from 
the Department of Agriculture. Uniform and accurate sizing is of thb 
greatest assistance to rapid and better packing. 
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Planting Citrus Trees. 

Im situations that are not liable to autumn frosts, and where the soil is 
in a good, moist condition, citrus trees may be planted during this month. 
There.are certain precautions to be observed— -precautions which, though 
obvious, are sometimes neglected. The roots should be thoroughly protected 
against the sun and wind during transference of the tree from nursery to 
orchard, and weaklings should be unhesitatingly rejected. Only those trees 
which are strong and are possessed of a good root system should be chosen. 
Before planting, all broken roots should be cut away cleanly and dipped 
in a puddle. Plant the young trees at the same depth as they grew in the 
nursery. 

Importance of Shelter in Banana Growing. 

The’ increasing production of bananas makes it more than ever essential 
that plantations should be established only under the most favourable com 
ditions. In this relation the question of shelter is one of first importance. 
The value of shelter from southerly and westerly winds cannot be too 
strongly stressed, for it is an essential factor in the future productivity 
and permanence of a plantation. Too little attention is given to this 
question. Where, as is sometimes the case, bananas are planted on exposed 
hillsides, it is not surprising that only moderate results should be obtained. 

Almost the whole of a banana plant is composed of leaf matter. The broad 
undivided leaf of the plant shows that its natural habitat must have been in 
sheltered regions, where the leaves would be protected from boisterous 
winds. Hence it may be inferred that a windy situation is not suitable if 
large bunches and well developed fruit are desired. Bananas depend almost 
as much on their leaves for nourishment as on the root system itself. The 
leaf, by means of the green colouring matter (chlorophyl) it contains, is 
able to utilise the energy of the sun’s rays in the building up of the food 
required by the plant for growth and development. The water in the soil, 
together with the mineral plant-foods in solution, is absorbed by the roots 
and carried to the leaves, and there, with the carbonic acid gas of the air, 
the various organic compounds are elaborated by the plant. The com¬ 
pounds as manufactured are then transferred and used where required, or 
are stored up in the bulb for future use. 

This consideration of the functions of the leaves shows how seriously 
heavy destructive winds, by cutting the leaves into ribbons, must interfere 
with the performance of the part they play. Shelter, it will be seen, is neces¬ 
sary for the proper feeding of the plant; in fact, given good shelter, a 
grower will get better returns from soil that is not so good than from better 
soil where the area is exposed to either westerly or southerly winds. Direct 
heavy losses of bunches and severe damage to plants by uprooting and blow¬ 
ing, over are not unlikely to happen in a few hours in exposed positions 
during gales or .severe windstorms. For banana growing purposes good 
shelter increases the value of land at least fifty per cent.; that is to say, 
land with good shelter is worth at least half as much again as similar land 
which is exposed to prevailing winds. ’Wherever possible advantage should 
be. ta&sn. of the natural timber by leaving sufficient standing for effective 
wikdhteaks on the southern and western sides.— H. W. Eastwood, Senioi 
FruM InstrtKjtor. 
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Cod Liver Oil in the Diet of Young 
Chickens/ 


W. J. B. MURPHY, B.V.Sc., Veterinary Surgeon, Stock Branch. 

In addition to the nutritive elements of a chicken’s ration, such as protein, 
starch and fats, vitamins are of outstanding importance. Vitamin A is 
essential for growth and the maintenance of health, while vitamin D is 
essential for normal hone formation. In the absence of vitamin A growth 
ceases and the subject is rendered more susceptible to disease; when vitamin 
D is absent, normal bone formation is supended and the disease known as 
rickets becomes manifest, this latter occurring even in the presence of ample 
mineral supplement in the ration. 

The natural source of vitamin A to chickens is fresh green feed, and to 
a lesser extent fresh cows’ milk. Natural foods contain no vitamin D, 
but if chickens are exposed to the direct rays of the sun they are endowed 
with the power to “manufacture” within their bodies their own supply 
of this vitamin. 

Cod Liver Oil as a Substitute for Sunshine. 

Under commercial poultry-farming conditions, chickens are far removed 
from their natural state. Within the last few years also the battery 
brooder has been extensively adopted. This structure consists of several 
wire-floored compartments, usually arranged in tiers, and housed in a 
special brooder-house. The chickens are confined in battery brooders for 
three to four weeks, and during this period are therefore deprived of their 
natural source of vitamin D. 

With the more orthodox types of brooders it is often necessary to confine 
the chickens indoors for extended periods. For example, in September, 
1982, a three-weeks’ period of practically incessant rain occurred, with 
sunshine on only three or four days in that period. Chickens, of course, 
could not be let out as usual, and even when not raining there was little 
if any sunshine to benefit them. As a result losses from rickets were 
enormous. 

It will be seen consequently that under such conditions vitamin A, and 
vitamin I) more particularly, must be supplied. This may be done in one 
of two ways: (1) Exposure of the chickens to artificial ultra-violet irradia¬ 
tion, (2) administration of cod liver oil in the ration. The former supplies 
only vitamin D, but the latter both A and D. The latter, moreover, is 
more economical and easier adopted by poultry-farmers. 


*JThe experimental work recorded in this paper was undertaken at the Glenfield 
Veterinary Research Station. 
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Experiment to Test Value of Oils. 

To test the relative value of various commercial cod liver oils available 
to poultry-farmers, samples wer© purchased and fed to young chicks kept 
under such circumstances that, the supply of vitamins A and D being 
deficient, the birds would not grow and would develop rickets. 

Day-old Black Orpington chickens were obtained from a well-known 
hatchery, and when two days old were weighed and divided between six 
specially erected pens. All pens were given the following ration, ad lib :— 
Crushed oats 20 per cent., wheat meal 20 per cent., pollard 82 per cent., 
bran 16 per cent., skim-milk powder 10’ per cent., meat meal 5 per cent., 
bone meal 1 per cent., salt 1 per cent., the nutritive ratio of which is 
1 : 8.5 approximately. 

The house in which the chickens were kept was specially prepared to 
admit of ample ventilation, but no direct sunlight. The experimental pens 
were arranged as follows:— 

Ben 1—‘Cod liver oil, sample A. 

Pen 2—Cod liver oil, sample B. 

Pen 8—Cod liver oil, sample C. 

Pen 4—Cod liver oil, sample D (laboratory supply). 

Pen 5 —No oil supplement, hut the birds were given fresh green feed 
each day and exposed to direct sunshine for about five hours daily. 
Peu 6 —No oil supplement, no sunshine, and no green feed. 

Each oil was added, daily, at the rate of 1 per cent, to the mash. The 
trial commenced on 1st October, 1982, and concluded on 25th October, 1932. 

Observations on the Health of the Chickens. 

Observations on general health were made on every third and fourth 
day alternately, and each bird was weighed at intervals of approximately 
one week. 

(a) General Healths —With the exception of those chickens in Pen 6, 
the general health of all other birds remained quite satisfactory throughout 
the experiment. Those in Pen 5 were at all times outstanding in size, 
vigour, bloom and general health. When the birds in Pen 6 were sixteen 
days old, eleven days after the experiment started, typical rickets made 
its appearance. This disease, due to absence of vitamin D, is characterised 
by cessation of growth, abnormal “stilted” gait, diarrhoea, inability to stand, 
and death after one to seven days* sickness. Birds affected with rickets 
can stand only with difficulty, swaying to and fro on account of the soft 
nature of. their bones; the leg and wing 'bones bend easily in the fingers 
and do not snap cleanly like healthy bone; the beaks are soft and often 
crossed. Throughout the course of these symptoms the affected birds remain 
more or less bright and show a desire to eat. AH birds in Pen 6 were 
affected in a similar manner, and the last one died when twenty-seven days 
old. It was of very stunted appearance and had lingered for some days. 
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(h) Growth and Development .—All chickens were weighed at the 
-beginning and on the first, fourth, eleventh, twentieth, and twenty-fifth 
‘days of the experiment, the average weight in grammes of each pen of birds 
-on these days being as follows:— 


Table Showing Weights at Various Intervals. 


| 1st day. 

i 

4th day. 

llth day. 

20th day. 

25th day. 


grms. 

grms. 

grms. 

grms. 

grms. 

Fen 1 . 

37*9 

57 

82-2 

118-3 

194*5 

» 2 . 

41*3 

55-5 

84*1 

125*6 

183*1 

„ 3 . 

39-3 

55-1 

86*5 

137*7 

199*7 

„ 4 . 

39-5 

52-6 

87*7 

142*5 

216*0 

,, 5 

40-8 

55*4 

89*5 

146*5 

220*4 

6 . 

38*S 

54*3 

67*9 

86*5 

83*0 


Fig. 1 illustrates the above table graphically. 

It will be noted that the birds in Pen 6 had commenced to show lack of 
.growth by the eleventh day, and from then on were always much below the 
•others. From the same date onward, Pen 5 showed to advantage. 

OAVS OF EXPERIMENT 


£ & S K S3 3 



On the eleventh and twenty-fifth days of the experiment the average 
'weights of chickens on the different diets were as follows:— 

Table Showing Average Weights on the Eleventh and Twenty-fifth Days. 


Pens. 

Oil 

Supplement. 

Sunshine. 

i 

Green Peed. 

llth day. 

25th day. 

1,2, 3, 4 

Given 

Norse 

None 

grms. 

85-0 

grms. 

197*6 

-5 ... ... ' ... 

None 

Allowed ... 

Given 

89*4 

220*4 

<€ ... ' .. 

None 

None 

None 

67*9 

83*6* 


* Only one chick alive in this pen. 
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(c) Mortality —The total mortality during the experimental period of 
twenty-five days was as follows:— 

Pen 1—1 bird out of 10. 

Pen 2—0 bird out of 11. 

Pen o—0 bird out of 10. 

Pen 4—1 bird out of 10. 

Pen 5—1 bird out of 10. 

Pen 6.—10 birds out of 10. 


Conclusions* 

1. In the absence of vitamins A and D from the diet fed in battery or 
similar brooders, growth is suspended, and chicks rapidly develop rickets 
and die (Pen 6). 

2. Where these vitamins are supplied by giving the chicks green feed 
and sunshine, growth is normal, rickets does not develop, and maximum 
weight is obtained (Pen 5). 

3. Where sunshine and green feed are not supplied, the giving of cod 
liver oil furnishes the birds with a sufficiency of vitamins A and D to- 
prevent rickets and allows good growth and development (Pens 1 to 4). 

4. The best growth is furnished by supplying vitamins in natural form, 
i.e v as green feed and sunshine. Growth not quite so good, hut still satis¬ 
factory, is obtained by adding 1 per cent, cod liver oil to the mash. 

5. Where chickens have to be raised in the absence of sunlight, as for 
example in battery brooders, the administration of cod liver oil is essential. 


Winter Crops for Hand-Feeding on the North Coast. 

Prom the point of view of yield nothing seems to approach a combination 
crop of Clarendon wheat and Buddah oats as a winter feed for dairy stock 
at the Wollongbar Experiment Farm, near Lismore. For some years now 
trials have been carried out at this farm to determine the most suitable 
fodder crops for hand-feeding during the winter months. The yields in 
last year's trial, as supplied by Mr. G. Giles, the Experimentalist, are:— 
Clarendon wheat combined with Buddah oats 9 tons 12 cwt,, Baroota 
Wonder wheat 7 tons 19 cwt., Clarendon wheat, 7 tons 18 cwt., Geeralying 
wheat 7 tons 4 cwt., Buddah oats combined with purple vetches 7 tons- 
3 cwt, Buddah oats 6 tons 13 cwt.. Sunrise oats 6 tons 6 cwt., Buddah 
oats combined with Lima peas 5 tons 18 cwt, Mulga oats 4 tons 3 cwt. 

• The advantage to be gained by sowing a legume like vetches is very 
evident. The resultant crop is bulkier and more nutritious. The use of 
field peas in the combination has several objections, one being that they 
are less palatable than vetches, and another objection is that pea spot takes 
heavy toll of the crop. 
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Department of Agriculture. 





ORPINGTONS, LEGHORNS, LANGSHANS. 

Available from the following Poultry Sections:— 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond; 
The Government Poultry Farm, Seven Hills; 
Wagga Experiment Farm, Wagga; 
Grafton Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

BRONZE TURKEYS. 


Available from Hawkesbury Agricultural College only. 

Birds bred under expert direction and grown on free range. 
The class required to improve farm flocks. 

Price lists and particulars on application to the Principal or the 
Managers of the respective institutions. 

G. D. ROSS, Under Secretary, 

Department of Agriculture, 

SYDNEY. 
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For Poultry 


For Pigs 


For Dairy Cows 


M.I.B. MEAT MEAL: 

A pure de-hydrated Meat Residue. Rich in 
protein, and essentially suited for the en¬ 
couragement of high egg production. Used 
at the Hawkesbury Agricultural Laying 
Competition. 

M.I.B. OX-A-VITA: 

A Meat and Bone Concentrate made for the 
purpose of supplying high protein food values 
to the ration and at the same time giving 
calcium and phosphate so essential for the 
prime health of swine. 

PRO-CAL-BONR: 

A new line containing 40% calcium-phos¬ 
phate and 40% protein. It, therefore, meets 
all the requirements of BONE MEAL for 
heavy milking cows, and at the same time 
supplies the additional protein which will 
cause an increase in the milk flow, and, in 
consequence, return to the Farmer addi¬ 
tional profit. 

M.I.B. SALT BONE LICK: 

This Lick is made according to the formula 
supplied by the Department of Agriculture, 
New South Wales. It is specially suitable 
for the non-lime districts of Australia, where 
deficiency diseases such as Osteomalacia 
(commonly known as bone chewing), etc., 
are prevalent, and all classes of Stock reared 
in such areas benefit materially from its use. 


Write for particulars to ;— 

THE METROPOLITAN MEAT INDUSTRY COMMISSIONER 

STATE ABATTOIR, HOMEBUSH BAY 

via SYDNEY, N.S.W. 


For Sheep and 
Cattle 
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Poultry Notes* 

April* 


E. HADLIHGIGN, Poultry Expert. 


Prepare for the Breeding Season, 

During the month of April the important work of selecting the breeding 
stock should be well in hand, so that the birds may be settled down ready 
for the hatching season, which should commence not later than 1st June. 
In fact, it is better to start a week or two earlier rather than extend to 
later than the end of September. This is a matter which cannot be too 
strongly emphasised, particularly in these times when so many people are 
taking up poultry-farming. Those who have not learnt by experience the 
results of late hatching are apt to draw conclusions, perhaps from one 
season’s operations which may have proved satisfactory because the 
chickens were reared under good conditions on new ground, or, perhaps, 
because only one lot was run through the rearing equipment at the end 
of September or during October without any ill effects. These odd ex¬ 
periences, however, do not prove that the practice is advisable, and those 
who desire to work on safe lines will do well to adhere to methods which 
have been found by long experience to be sound. What usually happens to 
late-hatched chickens is that they do not grow as well in the early stages, 
and when the hot weather comes development is further retarded until the 
cooler weather of the autumn commences. Consequently, the pullets are- 
often two to three months longer coming into production, and the cockerels 
do not realise nearly the same prices on the market as those hatched early 
in the season. Not only so, but the late chickens are more prone to diseases 
and worm infestation, whereas the early ones thrive better, the cockerels 
sell better, and the pullets are more profitable as layers, despite the fact 
that they mostly go through a partial moult at the end of the summer, and 
make good breeders which will produce more eggs early in the breeding 
season than hens. 

Estimating Requirements. 

Before commencing to select the breeding stock, the number of chickens 
it is desired to hatch should he decided upon. Then an estimate can be 
made of the number of breeders required, by allowing at least fifty birds 
for each 1,000 chickens, that is, where hatching operations are to he carried 
on continuously from 1st June to the end of September. Of course, in 
eases where large numbers of chickens are required to fill the brooders at 
once, a greater number of breeding stock will be necessary. Where possible, 
however, it is better to fill the brooders gradually, so as to have a con¬ 
tinuous supply of chickens through the season, rather than have long periods 
between the different batches. Moreover, when all the brooders are filled at 
the one time with chickens of the same age, more equipment is required 
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through the rearing stage than if smaller lots of chickens are placed in the 
brooders at shorter intervals* 

It is a mistake to have_ many more breeders than are required, for it 
.should be the aim to select only the very best specimens. Unfortunately, 
too little attention is paid to this aspect of'the matter, and on many farms 
there are to b© seen in the breeding pens birds which, to say the least, are 
unsuitable, and not the class to maintain quality or egg production, and 
which are selected simply because they are laying when the eggs are 
required. There may be some excuse for making up a few extra pens early 
in the season when eggs are scarce, but only the cream of the stock should 
be used for breeding purposes as egg production increases. 

With the rapid growth of the poultry industry in this country, it has 
become more than ever necessary that the greatest care be exercised in the 
selection of breeding stock if w© are to avoid the weaknesses which are 
apparent in countries where poultry farming is carried on more extensively. 

Single Breeding Pens* 

An endeavour should be made on all farms to mate up at least a few 
single breeding pens, but the more the better. These should be tbe best 
birds available, and as far as possible the progeny of these birds should be 
used for breeding from subsequently. It is only by this means that 
uniformity of type and egg production can be expected, as it should be 
obvious that where large hock matings are used there cannot be the same 
uniformity as in a single pen of one male with eight to ten females. 

Essential Factors, 

The first considerations in selecting breeding stock should be robustness 
of physique and uniformity of type, because without these essentials a 
sound flock cannot be maintained. Laying qualities must, of course, be 
combined, but in this connection pedigree alone should not be relied upon, 
nor should the farmer be carried away by fineness of texture in comb, face, 
etc., when not accompanied by the other factors mentioned previously. In 
recent years there has been a growing tendency towards the selection of 
breeding birds mainly because they are what is termed “very fine in tex¬ 
ture,” regardless of the fact that they do not conform to a desirable 
standard of physique, and the result is seen in the increasing numbers of 
small birds and small eggs* 

In the matter of physique, there is no reason why any poultry farmer 
need he in doubt as to the class of birds suitable, because weight is a fairly 
reliable guide, and the minimum weights for utility birds have on several 
occasions previously been given in these notes. For the information of 
those new to the industry, however, they axe shown again hereunder. 

Cockerels of the light breeds should weigh at least 5 lb. and pullets 4 lb.; 
cocks and hens 1 lb. to H lb. heavier. In the case of heavy breeds, such as 
Australorps, Croad Langshans, Rhode Island Reds, etc., the minimum 
weights required are: Cockerels I lb., pullets 5 lb., and birds a year or 
more older 1 lb. to li lb. heavier. It should be clearly understood that the 
weights stated for cockerels and pullets are the minimum, and it would be 




Typical Australorps. 

Showing the physique and character desirable in breeding birds. 
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preferable to select birds at least 4 lb. heavier. Naturally* allowance must 
be made for any birds selected early in the season which may not be in 
.good condition on account of moulting* etc.* but no birds less than ten 
months old should be used in the breeding pens* and at that age there 
should be no difficulty in securing the weights stipulated. 


Introduction of New Blood. 

Judging by the number of inquiries received as to the desirability of 
introducing new blood into the flocks, and the fear expressed by many as 
to whether disastrous results may follow upon bringing in new birds* there 
appears to be some necessity for a definite reassurance on the question. In 
this connection I would say, without hesitation, that the industry would 
benefit greatly if a general practice were made of infusing entirely 
new blood more frequently, rather than mating birds of doubtful relation¬ 
ship, which is at present a fairly common procedure. Far too much hap¬ 
hazard breeding is don© on poultry farms to be good for the industry; it 
-should be made a rigid rule that no birds are mated unless their relation¬ 
ship is known beyond doubt, yet one often comes across cases where the 
male birds reared from a batch of chickens purchased are used with the 
pullets of the same lot, the buyer not knowing how they were bred, and 
trusting to luck that they are not closely related. The reason why this is 
■done, of course, is to save the expense of buying a few cockerels. There need 
be little wonder, then, that there are many flocks which lack resistance to 
•disease. As a matter of fact, day-old chickens should not be looked upon as 
potential breeders at all, but only as laying stock and market birds. This 
practice of breeding from birds reared from "mass production” chickens is 
•one of the chief causes of the high rate of mortality among flocks in parts 
•of America, and breeders here should take heed of this warning before it is 
:too late. 


Record of Matings. 

Now is the time to start on a definite system of breeding, and where it 
:is necessary no time should he lost in purchasing new blood. In some cases 
it may only be necessary to introduce one or two male birds to breed 
-cockerels for the next season, while in others it may be advisable to secure 
.a pen or two to form the nucleus of a new flock, but in all cases a chart 
should be kept showing the matings and the pedigree markings of the 
[progeny. 

For marking the progeny, there is no better method than making holes in 
the webs of the feet before the chickens are placed in the brooders. The 
most effective way of doing this is to use a large red-hot needle, or a piece 
of pointed steel wire, the one end of which has been stuck into a cork or 
piece of wood to facilitate handling. The needle must be hot enough to 
sear through the web without any pressure, otherwise the hole will heal 

• < * * 
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It is a good plan, where large numbers of chickens are to be marked, to 
have a primus stove, and use two needles, placing one in the flame while the 
other is being used. The needle can then be changed for each chicken. 
In some cases a little movement of the hand may result in the hole being 
broken out of the web, but if it has been made far enough into the web the 
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mark will be apparent when the bird grows up. As will be seen from the 
accompanying chart, sixteen distinct markings can be made by varying the 
number and position of the holes in the webs. 

A record should be kept of the marking of each strain of bird, showing 
particulars of the mating from which they were bred, so that too close 
relationships can he avoided in subsequent breeding. 


Symptoms op Newcastle Disease (Pseudo Fowl Plague).. 

Affected birds tend to get into corners away from other birds. The legs 
are unable to support the weight of the body. Birds, therefore, lie with 
the legs flexed and the wings slightly extended. This is very typical of 
affected birds. The tail feathers droop and the comb is limp and drooping. 
The comb may be cyanotic, but this feature is usually not marked until 
immediately before death. Gaping occurs and a soft clucking noise 
accompanies each respiratory act. Occasionally, affected birds give rise to 
a peculiar screech which defies description. A greenish diarrhoea is weE 
marked and is said to he typical. 


It is Compulsory to Insure Farm Hands. 

The attention of farmers is drawn to the fact that it is compulsory to 
insure under the Workers 5 Compensation Act, 1926-29, all hands employed 
on the farm. The Act provides a substantial penalty for those who fail to' 
insure. 
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Keeping Riverlna Farmers Abreast of 
the Times* 

"Farmer-conducted Wheat and Oat Trials Point the Way. 


G. 0. BARTLETT, H.D.A., Senior Agricultural Instructor. 

A Favourable Season. 

The wettest autumn and early winter on record delayed the 1931 winter 
ploughing about two months throughout the district. The spring came in 
quickly and remained dry and hot, and those fallows that had not been 
worked up early and quickly became dry and hard. Fortunately good 
seasonal breaks came early in 1932, and the season continued very favourable 
right up till harvesting. Good seeding and excellent harvesting conditions 
were experienced except for one heavy fall of rain in April, which had a 
retarding effect on the early sown wheats owing to the setting of the soil 
and a’ heavy storm in late spring. Most of the crops were very tall and 
heavy, and a great deal of lodging took place, especially in the oat crops. 
The season was slightly on the wet side for best results in the eastern 
portion of the district. Generally from early February onwards the rain 
came in beneficial quantities and fell at desirable periods. 

The following table gives the rainfall in the various districts during the 
fallow and growing periods. 


Rainfall Table, 1931-32. 
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points. 

points. 
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points. 

points. 

points. 
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points. 

points. 

points. 

July ... 
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232 

207 

265 
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119 
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134 

104 

116 
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300 

August. 

358 

235 

183 
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91 

80 
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203 
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197 
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41 
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94 

142 
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151 
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November 

376 

305 

217 
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275 

321 
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280 
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31 

392 
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43 

60 

4 
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71 
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6 
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Tie Best Wheats for tie Riverim. 

Yandilla King, Marshall’s No. 3, and Turvey are still the most successful 
late wheats for the Kiverina. Late varieties yielded lighter than usual last 
season in the eastern Kiverina, due to the wet conditions. Furthermore,. 
Marshall’s No. 3 outyielded Yandilla King last season on some of the 
stronger soils. This is unusual. 

Baringa is a promising variety of the mid-season to late class, but in the 
opinion of some growers it is considered to be tough to strip. Careful 
observations, however, showed it to be about on a par with Yandilla King 
in this respect. 

Cultural Details and Yields of Wheat Variety Trials. 


Riverina. 


District ... .*4 

Experimenter.1 

Gerogery. 

C. W. Moll. 

Jindera. 

G. Nation. 

Balldale. 

G. Howard. 

Corowa 
(Ringwood). 
F. Knight. 

Holbrook. 

G. Perry. 

TJranquinty, 

T. Rodham. 

Henty. 

R. Nottle. 

Nature of soil. 

Red loam... 

Brown loam 

Red loam... 

Brown loam 

Grey loam,. 

Red loam... 

Brown loam- 

Ploughing . 

Mouldboard. 

Mouldboard 

Mouldboard. 

Mouldboard. 

Mouldboard. 

Mouldboard, 

Mouldboard, 


44- inches, 

4 inches, 

4 inches, 

41 inches, 

4 inches, 

41 inches, 

4 inches, 


July. 

October. 

August. 

August. 

September. 

September. 

September. 

vltivation . 

Harrowed 

Harrowed 

Spring- 

Harrowed 

Harrowed 

Harrowed 

Harrowed 


September, 

November, 

toothed 

September, 

and disced 

and spring- 

February 


scarified 

spring- 

October 

smooged 

November, 

toothed 

scarified 

■ 

October 

toothed 

and, again 

November, 

spring- 

October, 

May, and 

. 

and again 

February, 

March. 

disced 

toothed 

spring- 

harrowed, 


February. 

harrowed 


April, 

February 

toothed 

spring- 



March and 


spring-. 

and April. 

February 

toothed 



April. 


toothed 


and May. 

April. 





April. 




Date of sowing 

23 April & 

16 and 26 

9 May. 

10 May. 

1 May. 

5 May. 

23 April & 


14 May. 

April. 





14 May... 

Seed per acre 

65-75 lb. 

65-70 lb. 

65 lb. 

65-70 lb. 

65-75 lb. 

60-70 lb. 

70 lb. 

Superphosphate per 








acre . 

90 lb. 

90 lb. 

SO lb. 

100 lb. 

50 lb. 

80 lb. 

75 lb. 

After treatment 

Harrowed... 


Harrowed.,. 

... 


... 


Varieties 

bus. 

bus. 

bus. 

bus. 

bus. 

bus. 

bus. 

Aussie . 




31-8 




Bobin. 

3*2-0 

25*5 

47*2 

32-7 

3*6*1 

4*0*6 

37*3 

Bena.. 

29-7 


37-1 

27-9 

25*8 

34-7 

26*2 

Baringa . 

28-6 



25-1 




Bredbo 





20*2 



Canberra . 








Duri . 








Duchess . 






37*6 

21*9' 

Dundee 

2*6*7 







Federation . 








Ford. 



35-8 




2*9-5 

Geeralying . 








Gallipoli ... 




28-2 


40*4 

05 * 2 * 

Ghurka . 








Marshall’s No. 3 

20*8 

16*8 


24*0 



28 *8 

Mogul.. 




33*3 




Nizam . 

I 







Nabawa 

2*6-7 


49-6 





Benny . 


... 

41-5 

... 

24**7 



Rajah... . 






... 


Ranee. 


29*8 






Turvey . 



32-7 

i ::: 


36-0 


Union ... 



... 

i 



... 

Wandilla . 


[[[ 


i *.*.; 

25*7 



Wm&fcah ... ' ... 

27-1 

23*2 

49*5 

i 28*5 

31-8 

33-1 

26*2 

Yandilla King 

18*2 

19*6 

27-6 

25-0 

14*3 

36-3 

24*1 
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Cultubal Details and Yields of Wheat Variety Trials— continued. 


-District 

.Experimenter. 


Biverina— continued- 
...I Munyabla. ! Walkyrie. iWalbundrie. 


South-western Biverina. 


Urangeline. ! Berrigan. ! Finley, i Mathoura. 


0. Campbell J 

H. McCrum- 

E. J. 
Barker. > 

1 

D. J. ! 
McLellan. i 

| 

W. : W. Waite. ; 

Thornton. | 

V. Glenn. 

Brown loam' Brown loam 

Grey clay 
loam. 

Bed loam .. 

Bed plain...'’ Bed plain .. 

Bed plain 

Mouldboard, 

Mouldboard, 

Bisced, 

Mouldboard, 

Mouldboard, Bisc- 

Mouldboard, 

4 inches. 

4 inches, 

3 inches, 

4 inches, 

4 inches, ploughed, 
September.: 5 inches, 
August. 

4 inches, 

August. 

August. 

March; 
mouldboard, 
4 inches, 
August. 

July. 

August. 

Harrowed 

Harrowed 

Harrowed 

Spring- 

Harrowed Harrowed j 

Harrowed 

September 

and spring¬ 

and 

toothed 

October, September, 

September 

spring- 

toothed 

toothed 

smooged 

October, 

spring- diseed and ! 

spring- 

October, 

September, 

scarified 

toothed harrowed 

| toothed 

February, 

harrowed 

harrowed 

February, 

April and ! October, 

! September 

scarified 

March, 

October, 

and again j 

rolled, spring- 

j and March 

April. 

spring- 
: toothed 
! May. 

1 

scarified 

November, 

harrowed 

January, 

scarified 

February, 

harrowed 

April. 

April. 

spring- t oothed 

toothed and har- 

and bar- rowed 

rowed May. March, 

harrowed 

April. 

! scarified 
i May. 

i 


■Bate of sowing 


24 April i 
and 1 May ; 


1 and 15 
May. 


15 and 22 
April, and 
10 May. 


■Seed per acre ...j 70 1b. 

; Superpliosphate'per j 

acre ... ...[ 112 lb. 


After treatment 


SO lb. 60-75 lb. j 65-75 lb. 65 lb. 70 lb. 75 lb. 

60 lb. S4 lb. j 100 lb. SO 3b. ; 100 lb. 75 lb. 


Harrowed 

August. 


sBemarks 


.Aussie 

Bobin. 

Bena ... 

Baringa 

•Canberra 

Burl. 

Buchess 
Bund.ee 
Federation ., 

Ford. 

•Geeralying 
-Gallipoli 
•Ghurka 
Marshall’s No. 
Nizam 
Nabawa 
Penny 
Bajah... 
Banco... 
‘Turvey 
•Union ... 
‘Waratah 
Tandilla Bing 


Blue mould 
and mice af¬ 
fected ger¬ 
mination. 


bus. 

bus. 

bus. 

bus. 

bus. 


33*2 




34*7 

41*8 

43*1 

37*0 

21*4 

28*3 

... 

38*3 

... 

1 *8*8 


384 




... 


' 11*8 

27-8 

41*5 

86*1 

27*0 

14*6 


*** 

38*5 

30**0 

19*8 

• • 

26*2 

37*0 


... 

30*2 

29*2 

35-8 

: 2*7*6 

i 

19*2 

«»• 

31*8 

32*6 

j 29*6 

22*5 

25*4 


... 

28**8 

13*3 

27*6 

39*1 

37-1 

28*2 

23*8 

28*1 

214 

' 
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Nabawa shows to best advantage in a dry season. Bena and Gallipoli, 
still remain good mid-season varieties, while Ford, Dundee, and Mogul are 
other mid-season wheats of promise. 

A notable feature of these trials is the success of the early varieties, thus, 
dispelling the opinion held by some that these wheats are poor yielders,. 
The repeated success of Bobin is outstanding. 

The yields were light at Holbrook, Munyabla, and Mathoura. At Hol¬ 
brook the soil was a grey heavy clay loam, which remained cold and wet. 
It is to be noted also that only 50 lb. superphosphate was used. At Mun¬ 
yabla a good strike was obtained, but the plots were fed ofl late and under 
wet conditions in July. They did not recover to normal under this severe 
check, and also it was noticed that the tramping of the soil by the sheep 
further retarded growth. At Mathoura the plots were sown late and were 
further damaged by mould and mice. 

Superphosphate Gives Eig Increases. 

Wheat fertiliser trials were carried out at several centres. Superphos¬ 
phate increased the yield by up to 60 per cent, on fallow and 43 per cent, 
on stubble land. That superphosphate alone gives the most profitable 
increases was demonstrated not only in last season’s trials, but in those of 
previous years. Fertiliser mixtures containing varying amounts of nitro¬ 
gen in the form of sulphate of ammonia, while not giving as big increases 
as. superphosphate alone, have the added disadvantage of being dearer. 


Yields in the Biverina Wheat Fertiliser Trials. 


District 

Experimenter . 

Berrigan. 

W. Thornton. 

Finley. 

W. Waite. 

Urangeline. 

D. J. 
McLellan. 

Walbundrie. 

E. J. Barker. 

Munyabla. 

C. Campbell. 

Henty. 

R. Nottle. 

Variety 

Gallipoli ... 

Federation .. 

Waratah ... 

Yandilla 

King. 

Naboiwa ... 

Waratah. 

fertiliser— 

bus. 

bus. 

bus. 

bus. 

Thus. 

bus. 

No manure . 

30-2 

18 


18*8 


16 

561b. superphosphate .. 

36-4 

27 

33*1 

22*4 

! 17*4 


84 lb. superphosphate .. 

38*5 

39*1 

21*6 

22*8 

23*4 

112 lb. superphosphate .. 




22*3 

23*5 


132 lb. superphosphate .. 


27*5 


23*6 



98 lb. PI 1 mixture 





22*1 

112 lb. PI5 mixture ... 


21 




22*5 

126 lb. M17 mixture ... 


26 




23*1 


NOTE.—All trials were on fallow, except Henty, which was on stubble land. A further trial at Gerogery 
was destroyed by a storm. Ell mixture contains six parts superphosphate and one part sulphate of ammonia; 
P15 three parts superphosphate and one part sulphate of ammonia; M17 two parts superphosphate and one 
part sulphate of ammonia. 

In a rate of seeding trial carried out by Mr. W. Thornton at Berrigan, 
using Gallipoli wheat, 88 lb. seed per acre gave a yield of 40.6 bushels per 
acre as compared with 38 bushels from a 66 lb. seeding. 

That it pays to keep up the standard of seed used by obtaining at least 
some pedigree seed of the varieties used from the experiment farms each 
year was demonstrated by the results of a trial carried out at Walbundrie,.: ., 
where the farmer’s own seed and pedigree seed obtained from the experi-’ 
meat farm were sown and the yields compared. Yandilla King was the 
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variety used, the plots being sown on good fallow on 30th April, using 
60 lb. seed and 84 lb. superphosphate per acre. The pedigree seed yielded 
28.1 bushels per acre* and the other seed 21.6 bushels. 

A depth-of-ploughing trial at Balldale showed up in favour of mouldboard 
ploughing 4 inches dee x as against 3 inches deep, the former giving a yield 
of 15 bushels and the latter 12 bushels per acre. 

Are you Growing the Best Oat Varieties? 

Algerian is still the most successful late oat, but Belar rivals it closely 
and is rapidly gaining in favour, as it is sweeter and comes in a little 
earlier. 

Mulga is still the best early oat. It is sweet and palatable and grows well 
, in the early stages. 

Palestine does very well in the western part of the Paver ina. but it was 
tried in the eastern section in previous years without success. 

Superphosphate Also Good for Oats. 

Superphosphate again showed to advantage in the oat fertiliser trials, 
while mixtures containing nitrogen gave about the same results as with 
wheat. In this trial the plots on stubble yielded equally as well as those 
on fallow. Perhaps the explanation of this is that last season was a most 
favourable one for oat growing. 


Yields in the Oat Fertiliser Trials. 


Fertiliser per acre. 

Balldale 
(J. M. Wilson). 

Henty 

(C. Hohnberg). 

Walbundrie 
' F. J. Barker). 

XJrangeline 

CD. J. McLellan). 



bus. 

bus. 

bus. 

bus 

No manure. 




38-1 

32*7 

56 lb. superphosphate 



...... 

33*1 

60*1 

66 lb. Pll mixture 




36*1 

52*7 

76 lb. P15 mixture 
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56*2 

90 Ik M17 mixture 

70 lb. superphosphate 


36 



58*1 

84 lb. superphosphate 
90 lb, superphosphate 


38 

58-5 

41*2 

654 

98 lb. Pll mixture 



48-6 


56*3 

112 Ik P15 mixture 


. 

37-8 i 


60*9 


Hons.—Algerian was the variety used, except at XJrangeline, where Mulga was used. 


At Walbundrie the no-manure plot showed up well, but this was due to a 
storm damaging the other plots, which were more forward at the time. 
The unfertilised plot, being later and greener, suffered the least* 

Sheep Preferred Mulga and Belar. 

Mr. 0. Hohnberg conducted a grazing trial with oats at Henty, using 
Algerian, Belar, Gidgee and Mulga. The sheep definitely preferred Mulga 
and Belar, and the recovery of these after grazing was excellent, as shown 
by the yields in the variety trial at Henty. The plots were grazed in July. 
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Cultural Details and Yields of Oat Variety Trials. 


■District. 

Experimenter ... 

J indent.' 

CL. Nation. 

Balldaie. 

J. M. Wilson. 

Corowa. 

F. Knight. 

Holbrook. 

CL Berry. 

1 'ranquinty. 

T. Rodham. 

Nature of soil ... ‘ 

Brown loam .. 

Red loam 

Brown loam .. 

Grey clay 

Red loam. 





loam. 


Ploughing ... 

Mouldboard, 4 


Mouldboard, 4.1 

Mouldboard, 4 

Mouldboard. 4 


inches. 


inches, 

inches. 

inches, 


October, 


August. 

September. 

September. 

Cultivation . 

Harrowed Nov¬ 

Wheat 1931; 

Harrowed Sep¬ 

Harrowed and 

Harrowed and 


ember, spring¬ 

stubble burnt 

tember, smoog- 

disced Novem¬ 

springtoothed 


toothed and 

and disced 

ed November, 

ber, spring- 

October, 


harrowed Feb¬ 

March. 

disced and 

toothed Feb¬ 

spi ing-toothed 


ruary and 


springtoothed 

ruary and 

Februarv and 


March, har¬ 


April. 

April. 

May. ' 


rowed April. 





Date'Of sowing . 

20 April. 

15 May, 

10 May. 

1 May. 

4 May. 

•Seed per acre. 1 

CO lb. 

00 lb. 

00 lb. 

70 lb. 

00 lb. 

Superphosphate per acre 

• CO lb. 

70 lb. 

CO lb. 

50 lb. 

SO lb. 

After treatment . 


Harrowed 




Remarks ... . 

Mulga damaged 


Lay land, out 3 


Mulga damaged 


by storm. 


years. 


by storm. 

Varieties. 

bus. 

bus. 

bus. 

bus. 

bus. 

Algerian ... ... 

35-1 

30 


16-0 

46-3 

Belar. 

33-0 

20 

34*4 

1*2-1 

44-1 

Ouyra ... .. ... 


31 


! 

50*1 

Cridgee .. 


22 

36*1 

i ■ 26-1 , 


■Mulga ... 

• 21-0 

As ' ' 


! 14-3 



Cultural Details and Yields of Oat Variety Trials— continued. 


District.,, 

Experimenter ... 

Henty. 

C. Hohnherg. 

Walbundrie. 

E. ,T. Barker. 

Urangeline. 

D. J, McLellan. 

Berrigan. 

W. Thornton. 

Finley. 

W. Waite. 

Nature of soil.. 

Brown loam ... 

Grey clay loam 

Red clay loam 

Red plain 

Red plain. 

Ploughing 




Reploughed, 4 
inches, Sep¬ 
tember. 

Disc-ploughed, 

5 inches, 
August. 

Cultivation ^ .... 

Wheat,. 1931: 
stubble burnt 
and disced 
March,; har¬ 
rowed April. 

Wheat, 1931; 
stubble burnt, 
disced and har¬ 
rowed April. 

Wheat, 1931; 
stubble burnt, 
disced and 
springtoothed 
March. 

Harrowed and 
springtoothed 
April, rolled, 
springtoothed 
and harrowed 
May. 

Harrowed Sep¬ 
tember, disced 
and harrowed 
October, har¬ 
rowed and 
springtoothed 
March, harrow¬ 
ed April. 

Date of sowing 

20 April. 

27 April. 

15 April. 

13 May. 

6 May. 

Seed per acre. 

60 1b. 

* 

50 lb. 

60 lb. 

45 lb. 

•Superphosphate per acre 

75 lb. 

56 lb. 

CO lb, 

60 lb. 

60 lb. 

After treatment . 

Red-off Julv- 
August. : 

Harrowed 



Harrowed 

August. 

Remarks _ 


Gidgee storm- 
damaged and 
shed. 

.2 years fallow; 
not sown 1931 

Gidgee rusted; 
all lodged but 
Palestine. 

Varieties. 

bus. 

bus. 

bus, 

bus. 

bus. 

Algerian .. 

45*6 

28-7 




(Belar . . 

• 46*1 

29*4 


39*1 

43 

Buddah . 





34 

KHiyra.. . 




55*7 


■<*idgee ... L,. ... 

• 27*5 ’ 

34-0 

36-3 


42 

Kendall 





36 

' ;:; ACu4ga,- . ..... ' ' ... ' '... 

33*7 

41*7 

60*1 


58 

^Palestine ... 





75 


* Algerian, 53 lb,; Belar, 64 lb.; others, 70 lb. 
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Wheat Growing at Berridale is a Sound. 

Proposition. 

JOHN L. GREEN, H.D.A., Agricultural Instructor. 


Although it is claimed that some good crops of wheat were grown many years j 
back in the Berridale district, it was not until last season that any one farmer j 
had the courage to put in a large area. The pioneer in this regard is Mr. A. Bixmie, j 
44 Coolamatong,” Berridale, who also co-operated with the Department in carrying j 
out trials to determine the best wheat varieties for the district and the most j 
payable amount of superphosphate to use. | 

The results of these trials, coupled with Mr. Biunie's previous success, prove j 
that wheat growing is a sound, proposition in this district. Bigger yields will ! 
result from the adoption of better methods and the use of more modern machinery. j 


Rejc> loam virgin country that had not been fallowed was used for the trial- 
The area was mouldboard cross-ploughed with a tractor to a depth of. 
4 inches on 28th March, and harrowed immediately prior to sowing on 18th 
April, the seed being broadcast on the surface with, a. cultivator drill. No. 
superphosphate was used on the variety trial, and owing to windy weather 
the broadcasting of the superphosphate on the fertiliser trial was delayed 
until 29th April. This belated application, combined with the fact that the 
superphosphate was broadcast on the surface, instead of being sown with the : 
seed, undoubtedly operated against the best results being obtained. 

The Season was Satisfactory. 

Seasonal conditions, generally speaking, were satisfactory. The rainfall: 
following sowing was rather light, but from July onwards it was well up to. 
the average. The winter was rather severe, falls of snow being recorded 
in July and August, but these are to he expected every year. When fallow- ■ 
ing is practised, the season in this district should cause the wheat-grower• 
little worry, for although good rains cannot always be counted on in the 
spring, the evaporation is light compared to other districts with better- 
rainfall. From April to December, 1932, a total of 1,449 points fell, being- 
distributed as follows:—April 162 xxnnts, May 136, June 30, July 225,. 
August 222, September 104, October 224, November 231, December 55. 
points. 

The plots were harvested oil 30th January. The fact that a harvester was. 
used, coupled with intermittent rain during harvesting, reduced the yields, 
by from 5 to 10 per cent. 

The yields in the variety trials were as follows:—Marshall’s No. 3, 34- 
bus. 10 lb.; Bobin, 33 bus.; Penny, 32 bus. 10 lb.; Yandilla Xing, 31 bus*. 
45 lb.; Cleveland, 30 bus. 10 lb; Cadia, 28 bus. 10 lb. Nabawa was also 
included, and yielded 35 bus. per acre, but owing to an error in the seeding; 
rate the yield is not comparable. 
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Yandilla King was the variety used in the manurial trial, which resulted 
in superphosphate at the rate of 1J cwt. per acre giving the best yield (34 
bus. 45 lb. per acre); superphosphate 1 cwt. per acre, 32 bus. 35 lb.; and 
superphosphate £ cwt. per acre, 31 bus. 45 lb.; as compared with the 
no-manure plot, 31 bus. 45 lb. 

The Earlier Varieties did Best 

From last season’s results it would appear wise to sow earlier varieties 
than the very late maturing Cleveland and Cadxa. The latter was the only 
variety to exhibit weakness of straw—a very undesirable character. Mar¬ 
shall’s 23o. 3, Yandilla King and Penny are of the same season, while Bobin 
is much earlier. Bobin has also yielded very well at Canberra, but a draw¬ 
back to recommending it for Monaro is its high susceptibility to rust, which 
results in pinched grain. Penny will yield better than Yandilla King on 
light soils, but is also rust-liable. Marshall’s No. 3 is also considered a 
better yielder than Yandilla King on the lighter soils, and is also a little 
more rust resistant. Marshall’s No. 3 is therefore to be preferred to Yan¬ 
dilla King, although the latter is a very satisfactory variety to grow on 
Monaro, and there is no reason to change over to another variety if good 
results are being obtained with it on the heavier soils. 


Loans for Rabbit Extermination Increased to £500. 

Applicants for loans under the Unemployment Belief Scheme for the 
erection of rabbit-proof fencing, extermination of rabbits, etc., might now 
be granted up to £500, four-fifths of the loan being available for wire-netting 
of holdings. 

Previously loans under this scheme were limited to £300, and where a 
settler has already obtained a loan he can apply for an increase up to £500, 
but any amount above £300 must be used for the erection of rabbit-proof 
fencing and extermination of rabbits. 

Applications should be lodged with the Pastures Protection Boards or 
district surveyors, from whom the necessary forms are obtainable. 


State Ministers for Agriculture to Confer in Sydney. 

After a lapse of some years, the annual Interstate Conference of Ministers 
for Agriculture will be revived this year, when the deliberations will take 
place in Sydney from 15th to 19th of this month (May). 

Many questions of importance to primary producers throughout Aus¬ 
tralia are set down for discussion. It is also the aim of the conference to 
bring about, as far as practicable, uniformity throughout the States in 
huch matters as grading regulations, herd recording rules, agriculture 
legislation, and many other items. 
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The Department at the Royal Show* 

Agkicultural Education by the Direct Method. 


During the past year many things have conspired to make the lot of the'* 
farmer most difficult, but apparently such adversities as low prices and the 
vagaries of the season have failed to weaken his courage to go on producing. 
At least, those are the impressions gained on viewing the magnificent and 
varied collection of products of the soil displayed in the Agricultural Hall 
at the Royal Agricultural Society’s Sydney Show just ended. For quality, 
variety and attractiveness it would be hard to imagine any country in the 
world being able to surpass this display of rural wealth. 



Portion of the Field Branch Section of the Department’s Exhibit. 


Hot only does the Agricultural Hall house the magnificent district 
exhibits—the “show windows” for the agricultural products of this country 
—the apple and pear pyramids and displays of the produce of many other 
individual rural industries, but a large section of it is occupied by the 
Department’s exhibit, an exhibit of an educational nature, designed to 
demonstrate in a practical way the recommendations of the Department. 
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Of Interest to the Crop Farmer. 

In the cereal sections were to be seen sheaves and grain samples of 
varieties of wheat, oats, barley, rice, etc., that have proved best for the 
different districts of the State. In addition, varieties that are, showing 
more than ordinary promise in the experiment plots were also exhibited, 
-likewise, there was a very instructive and attractive section devoted to 
•maize and broom millet. With facts and figures to support these displays 
they must surely have been convincing to the farmer who is unprogressive 
-enough to keep on sowing the older and less productive varieties each year. 

JE.very aspect of pasture improvement work was fully demonstrated in 
'another section of the exhibit, where specimens of the grasses, clovers and 



Fruit Branch Section ol tae Department’s Exhibit. 


fodder plants recommended for the various parts of New South Wales were 
^displayed. Supported by photographs and printed signs explaining the 
‘exhibits and giving instructions on matters of culture, top-dressing, and 
-other phases of pasture work, this section was sufficiently complete to satisfy 
‘even the veriest tyro. A corner of the exhibit that always attracts a good 
"deal of attention is the collection of growing specimens of noxious weeds. 
It is safe to say that for the first time many farmers learn to identify some 
■of their worst enemies by viewing these weeds, and as identification is the 
'first step in eradication, the value of this exhibit is hard to estimate. 

It takes no more work to grow a good potato, or cabbage, or any other 
‘vegetable for that matter, than it does to grow a poor one. There may be a 
little more work involved in harvesting the bigger crop resulting from the 

















A Section of the Department o! Agriculture's Exhibit at the Boyal Show. 
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batter variety, but then there is the greatly enhanced returns to offset that. 
That there are good and poor varieties of potatoes and other vegetables was 
forcibly demonstrated by the vegetable exhibit staged by the Department. 
There, were to b© seen “in the flesh” the result of the years of work in 
improving (by breeding, selection, and introduction) the vegetable crops of 
the State. The excellence of the different products were convincing and 
must have been an incentive to all vegetable growers. In a similar manner 
was demonstrated to fruitgrowers the wisdom of following the Depart¬ 
ment’s recommendations in their particular sphere. The fruit exhibit 
occupied the central position of the Department’s court and displayed a 
wealth of information and interest for the observant orchardist. 

The Livestock Farmer’s Section. 

There is also much knowledge to be gained each year from the display 
arranged by the Department’s Sheep and Wool Branch. The results of 
cross-breeding experiments for the production of a sheep that will provide 
both wool and mutton was only one item of interest. Other sections showed 
how different wools should be handled and classed to best advantage, how 
the “hairy” wool growth of the original wild sleep has been eliminated 
and the superfine merino wool of to-day evolved. A series of graphs 
indicated the importance of the wool industry, and the rise and fall of prices 
in recent years. The average price of wool was highest in 1925 (25-Jd. per 
lb.), while last year’s average of 8Jd. was the lowest since 1912*. The 
average weight of wool per sheep shorn was 8,8 lb. in 1927 and 1929, 8.7 lb. 
in 1982, and it is expected to be 8.9 lb. this ye*ar, which, if correct, will 
constitute a record. 

The Stock Branch of the Department staged exhibits showing methods 
and results in the treatment of diseases of stock* The profits of our live¬ 
stock industries -depend to a very large extent on the control of disease in 
the herds and flocks, and consequently the responsibility of finding improved 
methods of control and of enticing—in some cases compelling—farmers to 
apply methods already known is a heavy one. That much has been achieved 
in this regard was to be learned from the exhibit. 

The problems of disease and pest control in the orchard and field call 
for no less vigilance on the part of tbe Entomological and Biological 
branches, and convincing examples of the valuable work these are doing 
for the primary producer were to be viewed in the section of the court 
occupied by exhibits staged by those branches. 

Nor was the poultry farming industry neglected in the Department’s 
extensive display! in fact, there is no side of agrarian activity that can be 
benefited by the Department’s experts that was mot fully catered for. 

The thought has often been expressed by visitors to this exhibit that it 
would be a great thing if such an exhibit could be preserved in some way 
as to be always available to farmers. "While this is not possible, readers are 
reminded that the information conveyed by these exhibits is always available 
from the Department. Direct your inquiries to the Under Secretary, Box 
Ma, GkP.O., Sydney. 




fhe Winning Exhibit In th® Commonwealth District Competitions 1033. {Sydmv MaU BWa 
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The Federal Capita! Territory Can Grow 
Excellent Wheat Crops* 

JOHN L. GREEN, H.D.A., Agricultural Instructor. 


The results of last season's experiments on, the farms o! Messrs. H. Hamilton, 
Ainriie, Canberra, and Read Bros., “ The Pines,” Canberra, supply further 
convincing evidence that excellent crops of ivheat can he grown in practically 
all seasons in the Federal Capital Territory. Trials in this district have now 
been running' for four seasons, making it possible to point to the varieties that 
show most promise and at the same time indicate those not worth persevering with. 
An example of the latter is Canberra, which has failed repeatedly. 

The area available for growing wheat in the Federal Capital Territory is some¬ 
what restricted, but the present area under crop could be extended considerably, 
and if proper cultural methods are employed profitable yields, even at present low 
price?, should be possible. 


A Fair Season. 

The season was very satisfactory, although the rainfall was not above the 
average. Good rains in March and April benefited the seed bed and aided 
germination, while the growth throughout the winter months was well 
maintained. There were no heavy falls in the spring, but the incidence was 
satisfactory. The rainfall on the fallow totalled 971 points—made up of 101 
points in October, 152 in November, 117 in December, 7 in January, 70 in 
February, and 524 in March. During the growing period 1,372 points fell— 
April recording 231, May 114, June 132, July 113, August 250, September 
'72, October 169, November 140, and December 151. 

The trials last season were sown on medium red loam, the plot on Mr. 
Hamilton’s farm being mouldboard ploughed 44 inches in November, 
although a small portion was not ploughed till 2Sth March. The land was 
harrowed 1st April and sown with a combine on 18th April, using 60 lb. 
seed and 56 lb. superphosphate per acre. The crop was fed off from 1st to 
7th June. The trial on Messrs. Head Bros,’ farm was mouldboard ploughed 
4 inches in October, cultivated on 29th March, and sown with a drill on 
13th April, using 60 lb. seed and 90 1 lb. superphosphate per acre. 


Yields in the Variety Trials. 


Experimenter. 

Bobin. 

Duchess. 

73 

"3 

ft 

Federation. 

*3 

o 

ft | 

jp 

"S . 
-geo 

k 

I 

1 

Penny. 

£ 

> 

hi 

3 

EH 

1 

p : 

1 

3 

£ 

& 

'S 


bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus, lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

H. Hamilton, Ainslie... 

32 9 

28 57 

26 12 

27 6 

27 44 

26 51 

27 20 

27 11 

30 9 

27 44 

28 4 

28 42 

Bead Bros., “ The 
Pines/ 1 Canberra. 

43 0 

40 5 

33 3 

30 15 

40 55 

39 55 

38 55 

38 55 

40 55 

43 35 

38 5 

42 0 
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Fonr Seasons 9 Results Summarised. 

Eighteen varieties of wheat'have been tested in the four seasons the 
trials have been in progress and the average yield per acre has been 29.35- 
bushels. All trial areas have been sown under normal farming conditions,, 
in each instance being portion of a crop paddock. 

Varieties that have proved unsuitable for the district are Gresley, Oadia,. 
Cleveland, Ourrawa, Wandilla and Canberra, while Duri will be discarded 
unless it shows to better advantage next season. 

Of the later-maturing varieties, Yandiila King must still be considered: 
the most reliable, followed by Turvey and Penny, with Marshall’s No. 3 a 
long way further back. The mid-season varieties under test are Federa¬ 
tion, Union, Nabawa, Duchess and Ford, the latter two being tested for¬ 
th© first time last season. Union has yielded consistently and must be given 
preference over Federation and Nabawa. Union, however, is very disease- 
liable, and consequently Nabawa or the newly-tried Ford, both of which are 
highly disease resistant, may be preferred after further experience. Ford 
is a South Australian variety, and can be recommended as an excellent 
mid-season dual-purpose (grain and hay) highly disease resistant variety,, 
and if further trials prove it to be a good yielder in this district it should 
become one of the leading varieties. Duchess, another new variety, has- 
yielded above average, but is very disease liable and weak in the straw. 

Waratah, Bobin, Duri and Canberra are the early maturing varieties 
that have been tried, Canberra being definitely discarded as unsatisfactory. 
Bobin has performed excellently, and is consistent as a yielder. It is a 
new variety to this district, but has yielded well in other parts of the State.:. 
Any wheat-grower wishing to try a new variety could do worse than select 
Bobin. 

Superphosphate Increases Yields. 

The results of the wheat fertiliser trials last season were in keeping with 
previous years’ results. In the eight trials conducted over four seasons- 
superphosphate has given the following average yields:— 

bus. lb. 

Superphosphate, I cwt. per acre . 29 30 

Superphosphate, £ cwt. „ . 27 24 

No manure ... . .. ... ... 21 8 

The results, obtained on both old and new land, should be definite proof 
of the value of superphosphate. In a good season, when unfertilised land 
should yield about 21 bushels per acre, J cwt, per acre can reasonably be- 
expected to give an increased yield of about 6 bushels per acre. 

The yields in last year’s trials were:— 


Superphosphate per acre. 



l£ cwt. 

1 cwt. 

$ cwt. 

No manure. 

H. Hamilton, Ainslie, Canberra ... ... 

bus. lb. 

32 38 

bus. lb. 

27 20 

bus. lb. 

26 56 

bus. lb. 

18 0 

Bead Bros., “ The Pines,” Canberra 

40 55 

38 55 

36 10 

27 35 
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Wheat Growing on the Mttmxmbidgee 
Irrigation Area* 

Fa rmer s’ Experiment Plots Indicate the Best Practices. 


The Best Wheats and Oats for the Yaneo-Leeton and 
Narrandera Districts. 

A number of farmers in the Narrandera district and in the Yaneo-Leeton 
end of the Ifurrumbidgee Irrigation Area, again co-operated with the 
Department in conducting wheat and oat experiments during the 1932: 
season. 

The Season, 

Seldom, if ever, have the fallowing and growing periods of wheat and 
oat crops been so nearly perfect as those experienced for the 1932 crops. 
In May and June, 1931, from 9 inches to 10 inches of rain fell, which 
thoroughly saturated the ground, while during the following four months- 
only 2f to 8^ inches of rain fell at suitable intervals, thus enabling plough¬ 
ing operations to be carried out satisfactorily. Owing to economic condi¬ 
tions and the moist state of the fallows, most of the farmers did not go to* 


Rainfall Registrations. 


1 Coro 
| Bimilla. 

Leeton. 

1 Coro- 
Mmilla. 

Leeton. 

On the fallow— 



1 

On the crop— 



1931. 

Points. 

Points. 

1932. 

Points, 

Points. 

June 

590 

455 

April . 

231 

279 

July . 

86 

94 

May 

54 

48 

August .. 

64 

43 

June 

155 

164 

September 

99 

U7 

July . 

144 

96 

October.. 

80 

75 

August ... 

268 

253 

November 

.125 

188 

September 

113 

184 

December 


14 

October. 

21 

40 

1932. 



November 

125 

69 

January 

* . • 

... 




February ... 

94 

84 

Total on crop 

1,111 ] 

1,133 

March . 

215 

174 




Total on fallow ... 

1,353 

1,244 





the expense of working them more than they considered necessary reason¬ 
ably to reduce the weed growth, and several omitted to cultivate at the 
correct time to control Cape weed and wild oats, with the result that the 
yields of these plots were somewhat reduced. 

• The information tinder this heading is from the report of Mr. H, J. Darginr 
Agricultural Instructor, 
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Cultural Details and Yields of Wheat Variety Trials, 1932. 


Dry Area Plots. 


District... 

Experimenter. 

Corobimilla. 

Brobenah. 

Shady, J. 

Sutcliffe, F. H. 

Davies, T. C. 

| McKenzie, E. 

Dodson, G. 

Nature of soil. 

Bed loam, IS 

Bed loam, 2 

Bed and grey 

Bed loam, 6 

Bed loam, 8 


inches deep. 

feet deep. 

clay loam. 

inches deep. 

inches deep. 

Ploughing 

Mouldboard, 3 

Mouldboard, 31 

Mouldboard, 4 

Sundercut, 3 

Mouldboard, 4 


inches early 

inches July. 

inches July. 

inches July. 

inches August. 


August. 





Cultivation 

Harrowed early 

Springtoothed 

Combined Oc¬ 

Springtoothed 

Combined and 


September, 

October, disc- 

tober, disc- 

September, 

rigid-tined 


Wimmera 

cultivated 

cultivated 

harrowed 

October, com¬ 


scarified Sep¬ 

March, com¬ 

March, com¬ 

October, 

bined early 


tember and 

bined early 

bined April. 

Wimmera 

April. 


again Jan¬ 

April. 


scarified early 



uary. spring- 



March. 



toothed May. 





Date of sowing . 

8-9 May. 

23 April. 

27 April. 

27 April. 

14-15 April. 

Seed per acre. 

GO lb. 

60 lb. 

60 lb. 

60 lb. 

60 lb. 

Superphosphate per acre 

60 lb. 

00 lb. 

60 lb. 

60 lb. 

60 lb. 

Kemarks . 


AIL yields 

All yields 

All yields 




greatly 

greatly 

greatly 




reduced by 

reduced by 

reduced by 




wild oats.* 

lodging, take- 

take-all, foot- 





all, and foot- 

rot, and loose 





rot. 

smut. 


Varieties. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. ib. 

Aussie. 

*$§24 31 





Baringa . 


1117***47 

25 30 

2?" *56 


Bena ... . 


1112 37 

19 0 

1125 7 


Bobin. 

26*’*54 





Bur rill. 


16*23 

22* **14 

28* *32 


Cleveland 





*J|25 12 

Ourrawa 





28 31 

Duchess . 




24 * 42 


Dundee. 


19* *23 

27*“ 0 

32 30 | 


Burl . 

26 *20 





Federation . 


1112***43 

19 * 50 



Free Gallipoli. 




... 1 

35 *19 

Ford . 


14**’ 7 

21 *39 

28 17 


Geeralying . 

*$24* 49 



... 


Marshall’s No. 3 . 





23 *57 

Nabawa . 


17*** 0 

21**20 

. 22**21 


Penny ... . 





26** *37 

Bajah. 

28**41 





Banee. 



H22’**36 

|j24* *12 


Biverina . 

*24* **23 





Wandilia . 





1132***28 

Waratah . 

24* **44 





Yandilla Bing. 





29*** 6 


i 


i * Yields reduced by lodging. f Yields reduced by shedding. $ Yields reduced by take-all. 

j § Yields reduced by foot-rot. !! Yields reduced by flag smut, H Yields reduced by loose smut. 


During March and April, 1932, splendid soaking rains of from 4 to 5 
inches fell; consequently the whole of the plots were sown in moist seed 
beds and excellent germinations resulted throughout both districts. Neither 
of the plots grown on irrigable land required watering. Splendid seasonal 
rains fell during June, July, August, and September, and cool conditions 
throughout November and December greatly assisted in filling the heads 
with full plump samples of grain. 
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Cultural Details and Yields of Wheat Variety Trials, 1932 — continued. 



' 

Dry Area Plots. 


| Irrigable Plots. 

f 

District... 

Leeton. 

Sandigo. 

Murrami. 

Leeton. 

Experimenter. 

Duruz, E., junr. 

Maybon Bros. 

Bull, J. L. 

Lvnes, C. E. 

Snelson Bros.. 

Nature of soil. ■ 

Light red loam, 
IS inches deep. 

Red loam, 6 
inches deep. 

Red loam, 8 
inches deep. 

Red loam, 18 
inches deep. 

Red day loam, 
6 inches deep. 


Mouldboard 4 

Mouldboard .31 

Mouldboard, 4 

Disc, 6 inches, 

Disc, 4 indies, 


inches, August. 

inches SejMem- 
her. 

inches August. 

December. 

October. 

Cultivation . 

^undercut Feb¬ 
ruary, spring¬ 
toothed March, 
again in April. 

Springtoothed 
end October, 
again Novem¬ 
ber, again 
March, again 
April. 

Springtoothed 
October, har¬ 
rowed Feb¬ 
ruary, disc- 
cultivated and 
harrowed 
March, spring¬ 
toothed early 
May. 

Harrowed both 
ways January, 
springtootbed 
March, again 
April. 

Sundercut Dec¬ 
ember, again 
March, spring.- 
toothed late 
March, and: 
again in April 

Date of sowing . 

15 May. 

12 April. 

10 May. 

20-21 April. 

7 May. 

Seed per acre. 

60 lb. 

60 lb. 

GO lb. 

60 lb. 

60 lb. 

Superphosphate per acre 

60 lb. 

60 lb. 

60 lb. 

60 lb. 

60 lb. 

Remarks . 

Pinched grain 
in Geeralying 
and Waratah. 

All yields re¬ 
duced by take- 
all and loose 
smut; Ford 
was affected 
by frost. 

Pinched, grain 
in Geeralying 
and Aussie. 

! 

Plots particu¬ 
larly free of* 
disease. 

Varieties. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. 3b., 

Aussie. 

! *!jf26 10 


1128 29 ] 


23 * T 

Baringa 




Bena ".. 


!!27 "*19 



24 44 

Bobin. 

«[j3l’‘*43 

27**’ 3 

33*** 0 | 


... 

Burrill. 



18 57‘ 

Cleveland . 




§U19* '*43 


Currawa . 




24 32 


Duchess . 


28** *16 




Dundee. 




24*"l0’ 

Duri . 


... i 

1124 49 

31*'*44 



Federation . 




21**27 

Free Gallipoli. 


27* *21 


25* 'SS 

25* , *28 

Ford . 


28**33 


Geeralying .. 

*fl9 10 

i 



Gluyas Early. 

*22 13 



24 * *40 


Marshall’s No. 3 . 


! 27*‘*44 



Nabawa . 



! 

§![18*"35 

19* *10 

Penny . 


! 

... 

| 34* *14 


Rajah. 

31**57 

1 2S '" 45 



Ranee. 


| 27 * 24 



Riverina 

24 *23 


*I2l” 31 


Wandilla . 



j f[29 53 


Waratah _ . 

t*U23‘"l9 


20**23 


Yandilla King ... . 






* Yields reduced by lodging. f Yields reduced by shedding. $ Yields reduced by take-all. 

Yields reduced by foot-rot. |{ Yields reduced by flag smut. *j Yields reduced by loose smut. 


The rainfall registrations at Leeton and Corobimilla give a fair indica¬ 
tion of the conditions that prevailed throughout the Yanco end of the 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas and the Yarrandera district. 

Comments m Wheat Varieties. 

Amongst the early-maturing -wheats, Rajah, Bobin and Duri were out¬ 
standing on the dry areas. These three wheats are invariably amongst the 
best yielding varieties of this particular season. Geeralying, while show¬ 
ing disease-resisting qualities, was most disappointing this year owing to * 
lodging, shedding, and a decided pinching of the grain. 
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Throughout both the dry areas and irrigable sections, Dundee, Ford and 
Baringa were the outstanding midseason wheats, and they, displayed con- 
siderable resistance to flag smut, while JSTabawa, although weak in the 
straw, yielded fairly well, and by reason of its resistance, to disease must 
remain on© of the most important wheats throughout these parts of the 
State. 

Amongst the late-maturing varieties Free Gallipoli, Wandilla, and Yan- 
dilla King gave the best results. Free Gallipoli has in the past done better 
in the more southern parts of the Riverina, but this year it was- the heaviest 
yielding late wheat on both plots where these varieties were tested. 

An Oat Variety Trial 

An oats-for-grain trial was carried out on the property of Mr. T. C. 
Davies, Brobenah. The land was a red and grey clay loam to gravel; an 
old cultivation paddock which since 1926 has been used for grazing pur¬ 
poses only. It was mouldboard ploughed 4 inches July, combined October, 
disc cultivated March, combined April, and sown with drill on 28th April 
at the rate of BO lb. seed and 60 lb. superphosphate per acre. 

The seed bed was in good condition and moist, and excellent germina¬ 
tion resulted. The plots, which grew tall, were in splendid condition until 
October and early November, when severe wind storms caused lodging of 
all varieties; consequently the yields of all varieties were reduced consider¬ 
ably. It was found impossible to strip Oidgee owing to it being badly 
tangled. Palestine was found the easiest to strip on account of being 
slightly shorter in the straw than the other varieties. The yields per acre 
were as follows:— 


Variety. 

Yield. 


bus. lb. 

Buddah . 

37 20 

Palestine . . 

41 8 

Mulga ... .. . 

34 20 

Sunrise ... . 

27 30 


Points for Growers on the Griffith End of the Area.* 

The 1932 Season* 

As far as the dry area portion of the Griffith end of the district was con-' 
cerned the past season proved to be the best for a number of years past. 
There were practically no crop failures, but the year was not devoid of its 
anxious periods. In the early part the rainfall was meagre, and very high 
temperatures were experienced, and it was not until April, when heavy and 
general rains set in, that conditions became favourable for general sowing 

, *The information under this heading^,from the report of Mr. E. B. Furby, H.D.A., 
Agricultural Instructor. W 
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operations to commence. The sowing period was accompanied by good 
rains, and, generally, very satisfactory germinations were obtained. Fairly 
dry conditions prevailed during the winter, which was mild, and the actual 
setback which crops received was fully recovered following timely rains in 
the spring. The conditions during the ripening period were ideal, resulting 
in heavy, plump grain being harvested; harvesting weather was also ideal. 

On the irrigation area it was not found necessary to apply water to the 
crops in the spring time, the rainfall being sufficient to carry them to 
maturity. 

The rainfall at Griffith was as follows:— 

During the Fallowing Period .—June (1931) 215 points; July, 80; August, 
232; September, 65; October, 412; November, 102; December, 493; January 
(1932), 11; February, 154; March, 174; total on fallow, 1,928 points. 

On the Crop .—-April (1932), 256 points; May, 47; June, 104; July, 103; 
August, 240; September, 186; October, 16; total on crop, 852 points. 

Total rainfall on fallow and growing crop, 2,780 points. 

A comparison of the rainfall with that for the same periods of the pre¬ 
vious season would lend some colour to the assertion that the success of 
wheat-growing on the dry area in this district is almost entirely dependent 
upon the incidence of the rainfall in the spring. Fallowing gives the added 
advantage of security during the dry winters. 

The Wheat Variety Trials. 

This season the presence of the usual diseases was not very marked. Flag 
smut was invariably seen in all plots, but the infection was so light as to 
have no influence on the yields. 

Of the varieties under trial, Nabawa, Ford and Babin, though not neces¬ 
sarily giving the highest yields in all plots, were regarded as the superior 
varieties generally, but an apparent weakness in the straw of Nabawa may 
cause this variety to lose some favour. It is still, however, the main variety 
grown. 

Dundee was tried here for the first time, and gave a good yield in both 
plots; it was not over tall, carried a good productive head, and was almost 
entirely free from flag smut. Bobin is a variety much sought after and 
has given good consistent yields. In the plots it stood out in this regard 
and was fairly free from flag smut. It stripped better than it looked. 
Baroota Wonder can only be considered as a hay variety, and’not even the 
best for that as the straw showed a weakness and the heads shattered. 

Duchess performed better than in previous trials and indicated that it 
may possibly be suitable for early sowing only; the yield was good both on 
the dry and the irrigable areas. Bredbo was rather badly affected by flag 
smut; from the poor nature of its growth it decs not appear to he a suitable 
variety. Geeralying is a variety which has attracted some attention here, 
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good yields having been obtained from it. On the mallee soil it ■ shed 
slightly. Its tall straw and early maturity would make it a suitable 
variety for hay; it was also practically free from lag smut. Currawa 
yielded well in both plots, stripping in each ease better than appearance. 

Amongst the varieties grown on the irrigation area, Yandilla King,, 
Wand ilia and Ford stand out for yield. The first two are difficult varie¬ 
ties to replace under irrigation conditions. The failure of Kabawa was not 
due so much to any weakness of the variety as to some local soil condition 
on this plot. Ford has gained some popularity as an irrigation wheat, 
standing up well to the water but not stripping as well as it appears. 


Cultural Details and Yields of Wheat Variety Trials in the Murrumbidgee 
Irrigation Area (Griffith end), 1932. 


District . 

Experimenter. 

Dry Area. J 

Irrigation Area. 

Griffith. 1 

F. Holt, 

Yenda. 

A. J. Cruick- 
shank. 

Yenda. 

T. H. Burcher. 

Tabbita. ! 

A. A. He well. 

Beelbungera. 

V. A. Edwards. 

Nature of soil. 

Bed loam 

lied loam 

Mallee 


Red clay loam. 

Ploughing . 

* September, 

Disc, Septem- 

Mouldboard, 

Scarified, 

Mouldboard, 


1931. 

ber, 1931. 

September, 

•Tuly, 1931. 

January, 




1931. 


1932. 

Cultivation ... 

Springtoothed 

Only worked 

Scarified early 

Scarified 

Watered end 


December 

with harrows, 

May; sown 

August, 

January and 


and April. 

combine 

with disc 

again Octo- 

cultivated: 



sown. 

drill. 

ber, harrow- 

combine 





ed February, 

sown, 





scarified 






early May; 






combine 






sown. 


Date of sowing 

12 May 

14 May 

14-27 May ... 

15 May 

30 April, 

Seed per acre 

00,1b. 

58 lb. 

45 1b. 

60 lb. 

60 lb. 

Superphosphate per 






acre . 

60 lb. 

GO lb. 

45 lb. 

60 lb. 

00 lb. 

After treatment 





.Fed off in 






1 June. 

Remarks 






Varieties— 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus, lb. 

bus. lb. 

j bus. lb. 

Nabawa 

25 2 


10 50 

2G 2 

15 0 

Federation... 

22 51 

17 7 




Duchess ... 

26 40 




21 1 (J 

Sepoy . 

25 0 

27 41 

10 38 

28 40 


Dundee . 

25 27 

31 34 




Ranee . 

25 31 



18 23 


Robin . 

27 47 


23 42 

23 2 


Waratah . 

21 33 





Ford . 


21 0 

13 40 

, 22 .52 

|. 21 6 

Baroota Wonder ... 


12 22 


18 43 


Geeralying. 


27 24 

12 29 



Bredbo . 


27 24 




Free Gallipoli 


30 0 

11 31 



Currawa . 



13 18 

25 54 


Purvey 



9* 37 


I 19 0 

Penny ... ... 




25 11 


Wandilla . 





i 25 6 

Carinda 





S is o 

Cleveland ... 





] 12 .0 

Yandilla King 





20 0 


* Prepared but not sown in 1931. 
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Rate of Seeding Trials with Wheat 

These trials were conducted only on irrigable lands, but the only plot 
irrigated in the spring was that of Mr. Prigeon. In this case the crop was 
sown on land which has been cropped for the previous seven years, and the 
results obtained might indicate the futility of exceeding the normal and 
usual rate of sowing. Mr. Dickie’s plot was sown on st old rice land.” The 
increased fertility of the soil as the result of growing a. crop of ric© appears 
to favour and call for a sowing in excess of the usual rate of about 60 lb. per 
acre. In the remaining plot the results were somewhat contradictory. The 
vagaries • in the yields can be ascribed to irregular soil conditions and 
uneven watering prior to sowing. 

The cultural methods were the same as for the wheat fertiliser trials on 
these farms and the yields were as follows:— 


Rate of Seeding Trial with Wheat. 



Yield. 

Rate of Seeding. 

Griffith 
(C. A. Long) 

Bilbnl 

(Dickie Bros.). 

Yenda 

(J. A. Prigeon). 

46 lb. per acre . 

bus. lb. 

29 37 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

26 38 

52 lb. 


IS 25 


66 lb. „ . 

24 40 

16 48 

26 8 

73 lb. „ . 

34 47 

19 54 

26 27 

96 lb. „ . 

24 57 

i 

24 0 

25 30 


Wheat Fertiliser Trials. 

Fertiliser trials were conducted both on dry and irrigable areas. In both 
of the dry area plots considerable increases in -yield have been obtained by 
the use of superphosphate. On the mallee plot the results indicate that 
heavy applications are not essential, on new land at any rate. Only one 
crop of wheat had been previously grown in this field. With the other plot, 
which was also comparatively new land, the difference between the no- 
manure and 87 lb. per acre plots was so marked that obviously some local 
influence other than fertiliser contributed towards the large increase in 
yield. Disregarding this plot, the results again show that moderate amounts 
of superphosphate are sufficient for all practical purposes. 

With the irrigable plots the same conclusion was arrived at. Superphos¬ 
phate is essential to maintain fertility, but it would appear that the soil 
management must be improved in other directions if a general increase in 
production per acre is to he looked for. 
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Cultural Details and Yields of Wheat Fertiliser Trials in the Murrum- 
hidgee Irrigation Area (Griffith end), 1932. 


District. 

Experimenter. 

Dry Area. 

Irrigable Area, 

Yenda. 

T. H. Bureher. 

Tabbita. 

A. A. Newell. 

Griffith. 

C. A. Long. 

Bilbul. 

Dickie Bros. 

Yen da. 

J. A. Prigeon. 

Nature of soil.,. 



Red, loam 

Heavy red 

Red loam. 





gilgai. 


Ploughing 

Same as on Wheat Variety 

Disc early 

Mouldboard 

Disc August, 


trials on these farms. 

January, 

January, 

1931. 




1932. 

1932. 


Cultivation 



Graded and 

Harrowed, 

Graded and 




watered mid- 

rolled, scari- 

disc ploughed 




March; disc 

fied and 

early Novem- 




cultivated 

harrowed. 

ber, spring- 




twice after 


toothed three 




watering; 


times, and 




combine 


rolled. 




sown. 



Date of sowing 

27 May 

15 May 

6 May 

4 April 

IS May 

Seed per acre 

45 lb. 

60 lb. 

60 lb. 

60 lb. 

60 lb. 

Remarks 




Not irrigated 

Watered only 





prior to sow¬ 

in Spring’. 





ing or in 






Spring; rice 






previous crop. 


Variety . 

Waratah 

Waratah 

Marshall's No.3 

Yandilla King 

Marshall’s No.S 

Fertiliser per acre— 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb. 

bus. lb- 

No manure 

9 31 

15 38 

27 53 

12 35 

20 15 

571b. superphosphate 

12 22 


33 13 

17 54 

25 50' 

45 lb. „ 

13 28 

27 0 




67 lb. 

11 35 




601b. 


27 44 




871b. 


31 10 




1121b. 



31 30 

18 33 

27 54 

1401b. ;; 



37 40 

14 16 

27 11 


Oat Trials. 

The oat trials were confined to the irrigable section, where oats are 
grown both for hay and grain, and at the same time used extensively for 
green feed. They are usually sown early in the season and fed off during 
the winter. 

Details of the hay trials were as follows:— 

Yendc (S. H. Kelly).—Soil, heavy red loam; sundercnt March, 1931, 
irrigated in March, 1932, and scarified twice after watering; sown with disc 
drill on 81st May with, 60 lb. seed and 56 lb. superphosphate. The yields 
per acre were as follows:—Algerian, 1 ton 1 cwt. 2 qr. 22 lb.; Sunrise, 1 ton 
4 cwt. 0 qr. 7 lb.; Buddah, 1 ton 2 cwt. 2 qr. 10 lb.; Laggan, 1 ton 16 cwt. 
2 qr.; Belar, 1 ton 15 cwt. 0 qr. 24 lb.; and Mulga, 1 ton 2 cwt. 8 qr. 10 lb* 

Of the tested varieties cut for hay, Laggan and Belar proved to be the 
heaviest yields. Laggan, however, will not find much favour on account 
of the poor colour of the straw and the black appearance of the heads when 
ripe. It has a very fine straw, and would appear to be ideal for making into 
first-class hay if not allowed to become too ripe. 
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A variety trial for grain was conducted as follows:— 

Griffith (E. D. ..Gregory).—Soil, red loam; disc ploughed 5 inches Feb¬ 
ruary, 1982, irrigated first week March, scarified 22nd March; sown with 
•combine on 24th March with 60 lb. seed and 60 lb. superphosphate. The 
yields per acre were as follows:—College Algerian, 31 bus.; Lachlan, 10 
bus.; Laggan, 11 bus.; Mulga, 15 bus.; and Belar, 17 bus. 

Mulga sheds its grain too easily, and lias not found much favour here on 
that account. College Algerian stripped very well, and appears to be an 
improvement on the old variety. The yields from the other varieties 
which were stripped were poor, harvesting being delayed. 

Fertiliser trials with oats for hay and grain were conducted as follows:— 

Ten da — J. Lyne (Hay Trial).—Soil, heavy red; prepared for lucerne 
1980; ploughed September, 1981, disc cultivated March, 1982, sown 15th 
April with seed at 60 lb. per acre. Algerian variety fed off three times to 
-end of August. Yields:—Ho manure, 3 tons 14 cwt. 1 qr. 4 lb.; 60 lb. 
superphosphate, 3 tons 13 cwt. 1 qr.; 90 lb. superphosphate, 3 tons 12 cwt. 
1 qr. 7 lb.; and 120 lb. superphosphate, 3 tons 15 cwt. 0 qr. 12 lb. 

Griffith .—E. D. Gregory (Grain Trial).—Soil and cultural details as in 
oat variety trial. The variety used was Algerian, and the yields were as 
follows:—Ho manure, 15 bus.; 56 lb. superphosphate, 18 bus.; 112 lb. super¬ 
phosphate, 21 bus.; and 168 lb. superphosphate, 20 bus. 

The fertiliser trial results were much the same as with wheat. The high 
yields obtained in the case of Mr. Dyne’s plot were interesting on account 
of the extensive grazing the plots received. The land was originally pre¬ 
pared for lucerne following a heavy crop of rice. These results confirm 
previous experience that old rice land must be adequately worked before 
high yields can be expected. 


Recent Publications of Interest to Farmers. 

‘The following leaflets—some new and others revised editions of previously 
existing leaflets—have just come off the press, and are available to farmers 
interested. There is no charge. Address your requests to the Under Secre¬ 
tary, Department of Agriculture, Box 36a, G.P.O., Sydney:— 

“The Influence of the Mineral Constituents of Food on Animal Health.” 
“Green Feed Deficiency Disease in Fowls.” 

. “The Fowl Tick.” 

“Spotted Wilt and Other Virus Diseases of Tomatoes.” 

“Sweet Potato Hawkmoth.” 

‘“Sweet Potato Weevil.” 

“The Banana Aphid.” 

“San Jose Scale.” 

“Banana Beetle Borer.” 

“Fruit Tree Moth Borer.” 

“Yellow Monolepta Beetle.” 

"“Dicky Pice Weevil.” 
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Pure Seed. 

Growers Recommended bt the Department. 


Tki Department ol Agriculture publishes monthly in the Agricultural Gazette a list 
of growers ol pur© seed of good quality ol various crops in order tc encourage those who 
have been devoting attention to this sphere ol work, and to enable farmers to get :nto 
direct touch with reliable sources of supply ol such seeds B 

A grower’s name is added to the list only (1) after the crop has been inspected during 
the growing period by a field officer and favourably reported upon* and (2) after a samp!© 
of the seed has been received by the Under-Secretary, Department of Agriculture,, 
Sydney, and has satisfactorily passed a germination test. 

Intending purchasers are advised to communicate direct with growers regarding the 
pries© for the seeds mentioned hereunder. In th© ©vent of purchasers being dissatisfied, 
with seed supplied by growers whose name® appear on this list, they are requested to 
report immediately to the Department. 

Pur© seed powers are required to furnish each month a statement of the quantity of 
seed on hand. Such statement must reach th© Department, Box 36a„ G.P.O., Sydney, 
lot later than the 12th ol the month. 


Wheat — 
Baringa 

Bena 

Bobin 


Cadia 
Canimbla 
Cleveland 
Dundee ... 
Duri 

Federation 

Ford 


H&bawa ... 



Pusa Ho. Ill 
Pusa Ho. 163 
Queen Fan 
Riverina ... 
Wandilla... 


H. J. Harley, “ Wattle Park,” Tullibigeal, 

A. M. M. Paterson, “ Greenhills,” Deiungra, 
Manager, Experiment Farm, Cowra. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Temora. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Condobolin. 

H. J. Harvey, “ Kindalin,” Dubbo. 

D. W. Edis, “ Prestonvill©,” Ariah Park. 

A. L. Harnett, Quandialla. 

W. G. Law, “ Thistledown,” Gilgandra, 

H. J. Harley, “ Wattle Park,” Tullibigeal. 

E. J. Johnson, “ Iona,” Gunningbland. 

C. Condon, Box 9, The Rock. 

Cullen Bros., “ Bunglegumbie,” Dubbo, 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Bathurst. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Cowra. 

W. Bums, “ Goongirwarrie,” Carcoax. 

A. D. Dunkley, “Bon Lea,” Brundah, via Grenfell. 
Manager, Experiment Farm, Condobolin. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Cowra. 

C. Condon, Box 9, The Rock. 

0. Bennett, “ Thoole,” Forbes-road, Cowra. 

W. E. Litchfield, West Wyalong. 

J. B. White and Sons, Bogg&bri. 

A. D. Dunkley, ** Bon Lea,” Brundah, via Grenfell. 
Manager, Experiment Farm, Condobolin. 

Mark Sharman, “ Mabruk,” Erigolia. 

David Bolte, “ Lincluden,” West Wyalong, 

W. G. Law, “ Thistledown,” Gilgandra. 

G. T. S. Troy and Sons, “ Fairfield,” Quandialla. , 
C. F. T, Anderson, <e Swan Yale,” via Glen Inna®. 

H. J. Harley, “ Wattle Park,” Tullibigeal. 

E. J, Johnson, “ Iona,” Gunningbland, 

Cullen Bros., “ Bunglegumbie,” Dubbo. 

J. B. White and Sons, Boggabri. 

Mark Sharman,“ Mabruk,” Erigolia. 

Mark Sharman, “ Mabruk,” Erigolia. 

C. F. T. Anderson, u Swan Yale,” via Glen Innes. 
Cullen Bros., “ Bunglegumbie,” Dubbo, 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Cowra. 

W. G. Law, “Thistledown,” Gilgandra. 
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Wheat —continued. 

War&tah ... ... ... Go T* 8, Troy and Sons, 44 Fairfield/’’ Quamdialla. 

E. J 0 Johnson, “ Iona/’ Gunning bland* 

H. J. Harvey, “ Kindalin/ 5 Bubbo. 

Manager. Experiment Farm, Bathurst. 

CL Condon, Box 9, The Rock. 

J. B. White and Sons, Boggabii. 

Yandilla King ..Manager, Experiment Farm, Cowra. 

Bavid Bolte, 154 Lincluden,” West Wyalong. 

A. L. Harnett, Qu an dialla. 

A. E. Dixon, 64 Bramshott/ 3 W&Uendbeen. 

A. B. Dunkley, “Bon Lea,” Brandah, via Grenfell* 

£Ms — 

Algerian.W. Bums, 44 Goongirwarrie/’ Carcoar. 

C. Bennett, 44 Theole,” Forbes-road, Cowra. 

Belar .. ... Manager, Experiment Farm, CondoboBn. 

Buddah ... ... Manager, Experiment Farm, Cowra. 

Burke .. Manager, Experiment Farm, Cowra. 

Gidge© ... . Manager, Experiment Farm, CowTa. 

Guvra .Manager, Experiment Farm, Bathurst. 

Kendall.Manager, Experiment Farm, Cowra* 

Laggan ... ..Manager, Experiment Farm, Cowra. 

Mnlga ... ..C. Bennett, “ Theole/’ Forbes-road, Cowra. 

Potato ( a Certified ” and 44 Standard” Seed )— 

Canaan.. Secretary, Potato Growers 3 Association, Bannister. 

Secretary, Pototo Growers 3 Association, Millthorpe. 

Early Carman .Secretary, Potato Growers 3 Association. Millthorpe. 

• Early Manhattan ... Secretary, Potato Growers’Association, Millthorpe. 

Secretary, Potato Section, Rural Co-operative Society 
Ltd., Orange, 

Factor .. Secretary, Potato Growers 3 Association, Bannister. 

Secretary, Potato Section. Rural Co-operative Society 
Ltd., Batlow. 

Secretary, Potato Growers’ Association. Millthorpe. 
Secretary, Potato Section, Rural Co-operative Society 
Ltd., Orange. 

Secretary, Potato Growers’ Association, Taralga. 

Gold Coin .Secretary, Potato Section, Rural Co-operative Society 

Ltd., Orange. 

Late Manhattan ... Secretary, Potato Section, Rural Co-operative Society 

Ltd., Orange. 

Queen of the Valley ... Secretary, Potato Section, Rural Co-operative Society 
(Standard grad© only.) Ltd., Batlow. 

Satisfaction .Secretary, Potato Growers’ Association, Taralga. 

Cauliflower — 

Mitchell’s Mo. 4. 0. J. Rowcliff, Old Bubbo road, Bubbo. 

Onion — 

Hunter River Brown 

Spanish. ... ... S. Redgrove, “Sandhill/ 3 Branxton. 

C. J. Rowclifi, Old Bubbo Road, Bubbo. 

Hunter River White Globe C. J. Rowclifi, Old Bubbo road, Bubbo. 

Tomato —Strains of tall 44 Chinese Red/ 3 chiefly for glass-houses— 

Australian Large Red ... Manager, Experiment Farm, Bathurst. 

Bendigo Large Red ... Manager, Experiment Farm, Bathurst. 

Boyd’s Intermediate ... Manager, Experiment Farm, Bathurst. 

- Other Varieties — 

Improved Sunnybrook 

Earliana .A. Sorby, Macquarie Fields. 

Break-o’-Bay .. A. Sorby, Macquarie Fields. 

jPfifiF-*—* 

Greenfeast ... ... P. Morandini, Bunglegumbie-road, Bubbo. 

A number of crops were inspected and passed, but samples of the seed harvested have 
mot been received, and these crops have not been listed. 
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Eradication of St. John's Wort 

Subterranean Clover Will Choke it Out. 

H. C. STENING, H.D.A., Chief Instructor of Agriculture. 

St 9 John's Wort (Hypericum perforatum ) is a most troublesome weed in 
some parts of the State, particularly in districts with temperate climates. 
The main districts affected'are Tumbaramba, where approximately 5,000 
acres of land are infested, and Mudgee, where the 'weed has overrun about 
1,500 acres. 

St. JohiTs Wort is a perennial 
deep-rooting habit, the roots penetra¬ 
ting from 2 to over 4 feet deep. It is 
propagated by means of seed and short 
runners from the base of the stem. 
When conditions are favourable the 
weed rapidly spreads and crowds out 
the natural grasses, and some lands on 
which the weed has become firmly 
established have had to be abandoned. 

Stock will eat the weed, especially 
in the young stages, but it contains 
an active principle which has a very 
serious effect on stock that are grazed 
on the weed for some time. Light- 
coloured parts of the skin are rendered 
peculiarly sensitive to sunlight, causing 
a severe itch, and as the result of 
rubbing and biting the parts swell and 
bleed. The nervous system is also 
affected, causing either depression or 
intense excitement, and death some¬ 
times results if feeding is persisted in. 

Sodium Chlorate is Effective but Expensive. 

For several years the Department has conducted experiments to ascertain 
an effective means of control. A number of chemical sprays have been 

( tested, and the best was found to be sodium chlorate in a solution of 1 lb. 
to 1 gallon of water. This method, however, while being of value in 
destroying small patches of the weed and thus preventing its spread, is so 
costly as to be prohibitive when dealing with heavy infestations. 



St. John’s Wort (Hypericum perforatum ). 
A—Plant, showing habit and creeping root- 
system. 

B~A solitary flower, showing 5 petals and 
numerous stamens. 

C—Fruit, showing 3 valves and styles, 
D—--Seed. 

E—A leaf, showing oil-dots. 
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In tie early experiments the plants were sprayed when they were in full 
blossom* this stage generally being the most effective time for the spraying 
of most weeds* but in order to ascertain whether the cost of spraying could 
be reduced* further .experiments have been carried out with spraying in the 
winter before the flower stalk is formed. As the amount of vegetation is 
then less* a greatly decreased quantity of solution is necessary to cover the 
plants thoroughly with the spray. The experiment" was conducted at 
Mudgee under the supervision of the district agricultural instructor* Mr. 
G. Nicholson, and the sprays were applied in July, 1932. ■ The plots were 
sprayed with weaker solutions and at lower rates of application than had 
previously proved effective. The results of the tests indicate that a solution 
of 1 lb. of sodium chlorate to 1 gallon of water, applied at the rate of 150 
gallons per acre in July, is most effective in destroying St. John’s Wort. 
This should be followed with a light spraying in the spring to destroy any 
plants that may have escaped the first spraying. 



Detoite Evidence of the Value of Subterranean Clover. 

Subterranean clover was sown in the paddock in the foreground and it has choked out the weed,, while 
along the fence and in the next paddock (where subterranean clover was not sown) St. John’s Wort forms 
a dense mass that is knee high. There is no feed at all underneath the weeds. 


Subterranean Clover is Effective and Economical 
For dealing with large areas badly infested with St. John’s Wort, sub¬ 
terranean clover has been proved very effective in controlling the weed at 
small cost. Experiments of this nature have been in progress at Tum- 
barumba since 1929, where an area of land densely infested with the weed 
was ploughed 5 inches deep in October, 1928, and sown in March, 1929, with 
81b. subterranean clover and 100 lb, superphosphate per acre, and the 
clover top-dressed in March each year since with 1 cwt. superphosphate per 
acre. 

In view of the success achieved, and with the object of further reducing 
costs, another area was sown with half the quantity of subterranean clover 
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seed (4 lb. per acre) and 1 ewt. superphosphate per acre in March, 1931. 
After a recent inspection by Mr. G-. '0. Bartlett, district agricultural in¬ 
structor, who supervised the experiments, he reported that the effectiveness 
of the control resulting from the 41b. seeding was equal to that from the 
heavier sowing, and on both areas only about 1 per cent, of plants of St. 
Joints Wort had survived, and these were weak and stunted. 

Thus, not only has the St. ‘John’s Wort been suppressed, but it is replaced 
with a succulent pasture at small cost, and the carrying capacity of the 
land has been improved to a remarkable degree. It should be noted that to 
ensure the efficacy of this method it is essential to top-dress the subter¬ 
ranean clover regularly each year in the autumn with at least 1 cwt. super¬ 
phosphate per acre, as this greatly stimulates the growth of the clover and 
assists it to smother the weed. 


So-called Guano that is Mostly Ground Shells. 

The Department has evidence that farmers on the north coast are being 
victimised by a company which is carrying on operations in that district 
in connection with the supply of what is alleged to be “guano.” A sample 
of material purchased as guano by a grower on the north coast was recently 
submitted to the Department, and on being analysed it was found that it 
certainly was not guano. As a matter of fact, its chemical composition 
and appearance indicated that it consisted almost entirely of ground shells. 
Its principal constituent was carbonate of lime, of which it contained about 
90 per cent., but there were only mere traces of the fertilising elements 
phosphoric acid, potash, and nitrogen. 

While such a product as that represented by the sample analysed might 
be used for supplying lime to the soil where that treatment is necessary, 
it is practically valueless as a direct fertiliser. Notwithstanding this, the 
Department understands that material of the description referred to is being 
sold for as much as £6 to £9 per ton. If this is the case growers will 
readily be able to realise how they are being victimised when it is con¬ 
sidered that the Department’s estimate of the value of the material as car¬ 
bonate of lime is about 18s. to 19s. per ton at the point of production. 

It is also understood that growers are being canyassed to purchase shares 
in the company, and some no doubt have done so, believing that the pro¬ 
position had possibilities in view of the fact that there is a considerable 
demand in the district for fertilisers. 

Banners can guard against such deception as the above by insisting upon 
their rights under the Fertilisers Act, 1904, which makes it obligatory upon 
vendors to furnish the purchaser, on or before delivery of the fertiliser, 
with a statement showing its nature and quantities of chemical con¬ 
stituents. The guarantee should show the percentages of nitrogen, phos¬ 
phoric acid and potash, and where the vendor certifies that readily avail¬ 
able phosphoric acid is contained, the percentage content of water-soluble 
and total phosphoric acid should also be shown in the certificate. 
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Honey Bees in Relation to Lucerne Seed 

Setting. 

R. E. P. DWYER, B.Sc.Agr., Assistant Plant Breeder, and S. L. ALLMAN, 
B.Se.Agr* ? M.S., Assistant Entomologist. 

Introduction. 

The question of tlie role of honey bees and other insects in their relation 
to lucerne seed setting has been investigated at Bathurst Experiment Farm. 
This district is not altogether typical of the best lucerne seed producing 
areas in Hew South Wales, but a satisfactory setting of seed is obtained in 
many seasons. It is generally assumed that tripping is a necessary prelude 
to seed setting whenever lucerne is grown, except in Utah under arid con¬ 
ditions, where Carlson 4 records a considerable seed setting without tripping. 
Under the conditions prevailing at Bathurst it has been definitely found 
that honey bees are important agents in tripping the flowers and increasing 
the seed of lucerne. It is also considered that honey bees play an important 
part in the seed setting of lucerne in the districts where seed is produced 
commercially. 

Review of Literature* 

Henslow, 12 on the authority of Piper 18 in his work published in 1867, stated 
that the honey bee gathered nectar from the flowers but did not cause trip¬ 
ping. Urban, also on the authority of Piper, 1 ® some six years later concluded 
that honey bees caused pollination only. BurkilF observed honey bees trip¬ 
ping lucerne flowers on two occasions. Brand and Westgate 2 reported that 
pollination may be accomplished by bumble bees and honey bees, of which 
the former were the more efficient. 

Piper ei aP® concluded that the honey bee caused tripping to a limited 
extent only, although gathering a quantity of honey. Bladen 17 stated that 
honey hees, although plentiful, visited the flowers without causing any 
tripping. Blinn 1 reported that from the results of his investigations there 
existed no clear evidence that bees were essential to lucerne seed production. 

Whittet 20 reported that it is often stated by growers that a unless bees are 
working freely in a crop intended for seed purposes, very little seed will be 
set.” He further stated that although tripping occurs naturally in some 
flowers, it is much more often brought about by the intervention of insects. 

Hill 1 ® points out that although honey bees are prevalent in lucerne fields 
at flowering time, their presence is merely an indication that an abundant 
supply of nectar is available and that the flowers are in a condition favour¬ 
able to a good seed crop. He considers that the honey bee will trip a small 
percentage of flowers and thus effect a small amount of cross-fertilisation. 
The absence of bees was not considered a detriment to a good seed crop. 


o 
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Gray 10 stated that the honey bee does not possess a tongue long enough 
to reach the bottom of the corolla tube when introduced over the top of the 
feeeh This has resulted in its insertion at the side of the keel, and only- 
on one occasion was tripping actually observed by this means, although, 
on several occasions this result was achieved by the bees crawling over the- 
blossoms. He concludes that the honey bee is practically useless from the 
standpoint of lucerne seed production. 

Lovell 14 stated that statistical observations made by competent observers; 
show that as a pollinating agent of alfalfa the honey bee is of very little 
importance, and that claims to the contrary have not in a single instance 
been based on statistical experiments. He also stated that Mueller, working 
in Germany, did not once observe a honey be© trip a single lucerne flower,, 
while Stevens in Kansas observed honey bees to trip nine out of 584 flowers' 
visited. 

Fleischmann 9 stated, as the result of his observations, that tripping of the 
lucerne flower is effected by honey bees and certain wild types of bees, the 
lion ? s share, however, falling to the honey bees. He stated that good seed 
crops are obtained on certain farms in Alfolcl, Hungary, where bee-keeping 
is also practised. McClymonds 15 stated that, although honey bees were 
observed on many occasions gathering nectar, in no case did he see a flower 
tripped by them. He indicated, however, that under favourable conditions- 
they may cause a limited amount of tripping. Southworth 18 came to the 
same general conclusions as quoted by Piper, 18 namely, that the principal 
agents of cross-pollination are various species of wild bees, and that honey¬ 
bees trip only a small percentage of flowers. 

Helmbold 11 observed that during the course of his investigations honey 
bees were not once seen to trip lucerne flowers in the course of their nectar 
seeking. They avoided tripping by driving their tongues in at the sides and 
at the base of the flowers. Carlson and Stewart 4 ' 5 state that only a relatively 
small percentage of flowers become tripped, and that in the Uintah Basin,. 
Utah, the lucerne flowers are capable of setting pods freely in the absence 
of tripping. Engelbert 8 states that honey bees are no longer thought to be 
of importance in the tripping of lucerne flowers. 

Erom a study of the above literature, it is evident that a very considerable- 
diversity of opinion exists concerning the importance of the honey bee in 
relation to lucerne seed setting. Observations have definitely established 
the fact that they may cause a limited amount of tripping, hut this is 
generally considered quite subordinate to that caused by various species of 
bumble and leaf cutter bees. In the main, they are generally considered of 
little importance. In the majority of cases, the statements concerning 
honey bees are merely expressions of opinions without any definite data 
concerning their importance one way or the other. 

Observations During the 1930-31 Season. 

[Repeated observations at Bathurst 6 ' 5 failed to indicate any ability on the 
part of honey bees for tripping lucerne flowers until 25th February, on 
which date they were observed apparently to effect this on seven occasions* 
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Subsequent observations confirmed this, and on the morning of 10th March 
;a count revealed that of 147 flowers visited thirty-three, or 22.45 per cent., 
were tripped. On this morning a single individual tripped eleven, or 0471 
per cent., of the seventeen flowers visited under observation. On the after¬ 
noon of the same day only two of 100 flowers visited by bees were tripped. 

In order to estimate to what extent tripping had taken place under these 
‘Conditions, counts were made. These showed that IS per cent, of the 
matured flowers were actually tripped. Although the possibility of tripping 
by other means must not be overlooked, the close observations necessary to 
obtain these figures failed to reveal any such tripping, and the opinion was 
■therefore formed that honey bees were responsible for this amount of 
tripping. 

It was concluded that, under conditions obtaining at Bathurst, although 
more effective tripping agents might later be observed, the honey bee, by 
virtue of its numbers and its ability to trip a considerable percentage of 
flowers visited, constituted the main insect agency for tripping and possibly 
cross-pollination of lucerne flowers. 

Observations During the 1931-32 Season. 

A caging experiment was designed with the idea of proving definitely 
that, under certain conditions, the honey bee may materially influence 
tripping and seed production of lucerne. Four adjacent rows of plants, 
•each row representing root divisions of separate clonal strains, were selected 
for the test. Plants of each of these four clonal strains were included under 
two cages, measuring 12 feet by 12 feet by 6 feet in height, consisting of an 
iron framework covered with wire gauze overlying cheese cloth. A similar 
plot of uncaged plants growing under natural conditions was selected to act 
as a standard for additional comparison. A number of racemes on each 
plot were selected, and records were taken of the number of blossoms 
•examined for the purposes of the test. A hive of bees was placed under one 
cage, and the resultant seed setting was later compared with that obtained 
under both the caged and the natural conditions in the other two plots. 
'The cages were placed in position on 10th ^November and removed three 
weeks later when blossoming had finished and pod formation had begun. 
The results of this experiment are set out in the following two tables;— 


Table I. —Results of Caging Experiments (Flowers Mature at 
commencement of experiment). 


1 

Cage 1— 
With 

Bees. 

Cage 2— 
Without 
Bees. 

Uncaged—• 
Natural 
Conditions. 

"Number of racemes . . 

220 

220 

54 

Number of flowers . 

4,340 

3,650 

1,050 

Number of seed pods set 

1,185 

9 

182 

Per cent, flowers which set seed pods.. 

27*39 

0*25 : 

17*32 

Number of seeds formed ... 

3,189 

12 

425 

Number of seeds per pod 

2*6 

1*3 

2*4 

Per cent, shrivelled seeds . 

M3 

55'*56 

36*71 
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A further count was taken on flowers which developed to maturity ■ sub¬ 
sequent to the original blossoms included in the count at the beginning of 
the experiment. These flowers thus constituted a random sample in each 
of the plots under discussion. 


Table II.—Results of Caging Experiments (Flowers which 
matured subsequently). 



Cage 1— 
With 

Bees. 

Cage 2— 
Without 
Bees. 

Uncaged— 
^Natural 
Conditons. 

Number of seeds per fifty racemes 

1,767 

163 

961 

Number of seeds per pod 

2-9 

6-13 

2*71 

Per cent, set compared with natural set 

183 

16*9 

i 

100 


From the above tables it will be seen that the resultant seed set shows a 
significant increase in the case of the cage containing the bees, and this was 
even better than that obtained under normal conditions. The results in the 
second table confirm the findings set out in that detailing the results 
from the original blossoms. It is also noteworthy that the percentage of 
plump seed was far greater in the pods from the cage containing bees than 
from the pods obtained under natural conditions. This fact is even more 
noteworthy when it is remembered that according to many investigators 
the environment under a cheesecloth cage is not suitable for good lucerne 
seed setting. 

It appears from the data recorded that very little automatic tripping 
occurred during the course of the experiment, as demonstrated by the lack 
of seed pods from the plants within the cage without bees. It is therefore 
at once evident that the presence of bees was the determining factor in the 
increase of seed pods as far as the two cages were concerned. As different 
conditions were experienced in the uncaged standard plot, other factors may 
be involved, but repeated observations proved that honey bees were working 
freely in this plot, thus indicating at least one common factor. The fact 
that a very strong hive of bees containing three supers was confined to a 
relatively small cage was largely counterbalanced by a great mortality and 
unwillingness to work on the part of bees. The superior setting within the 
cage containing the bees over the natural standard is thought to he due to 
greater honey bee activity. This activity could not, however, be expected 
to reach the 100 per cent, efficiency which might seem probable by the con¬ 
fining of such a large number of bees within a small cage. 

During the course of the experiment, flowers within the cage were con¬ 
stantly tripped under observation, and it was very apparent that under the 
conditions described the honey bee displayed a very considerable tripping 
ability. 

pa little lucerne seed has been recorded over the past four years on 

w pucerne plants caged in various ways at Bathurst. Tripping of the flowers 
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by Land greatly increased the amount of seed set, thus indicating that 
tripping by some agency under similar conditions is necessary for an 
appreciable seed set. 


Temperate© asd Rainfal Records* 

The 1931 season was not particularly favourable for lucerne seed pro¬ 
duction in most parts of hTew South Wales. The conditions under which; 
this caging experiment was carried out at Bathurst were also unfavourable 
for high seed production, as the rainfall was rather too high, resulting in 
profuse growth, and the temperatures were not optimum. 


Particulars of Temperature Records during the period of Caging. 



Average. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Ho. of days over 90 deg. 
Falir. 

Minimum (inside cage) 

Minimum (terresiia!) . 

Maximum (inside cage) 

Maximum (standard louvred box) ... 
Maximum (in direct sunlight) 

Beg. 

46 

43-8 

77 

72*7 

87 

■ 

Beg. 

34 

34 

66 

55 

72 

Beg. 

55 

59 

92 ! 

i 87 

106 

2 

8 (three above 100 
deg, Fahr.) 


The temperatures prevailing inside the cage were uniformly higher than 
those of the standard louvred boxes, this being particualriy evident in the 
case of the maximum temperatures. The maximum temperatures taken in 
direct sunlight ranged from 5 to 17 degrees higher than those recorded 
inside the cages. Prom previous experience it was found that the air within 
the cages was little affected by winds, and usually appeared more humid. 

The rainfall for the year 1931 was 21.28 inches, approximately 4 inches 
higher than the average. During the actual caging period, 9th [November 
to 1st December, 97 points in six days were recorded, the main falls, each of 
about 40 points, occurring on two days. Prior to caging a fall of 56 point® 
was recorded, and in tbe month of December, following the removal of the 
cage, 339 points of rain fell. 

It will thus be seen that although no heavy falls occurred about blossom¬ 
ing time, frequent light rains ensured a fairly high humidity. 

Mode of Access to the Nectary* 

A very noticeable difference of approach to the flowers was apparent in 
the case of individual bees. The majority of bees, as has been recorded by 
numerous investigators, insert their tongue at the side of the flower, and 
in this manner cause but little stress to tbe flower parts. A number, how¬ 
ever, gained access to the nectary from above the keel, thus forcing their 
heads against the standards of the flowers, and in such cases tripping was 
frequently accomplished. In some instances the bees remained trapped by 
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their tongues* due to the pressure exerted by the curved staminal column, 
and in their endeavours to release themselves caused a visible dispersion of 
pollen. 


Honey Bees in Relation to Pollen Dissemination. 

As the honey bee visits mainly untripped flowers and is often visibly 
dusted with pollen* an examination of 100 untripped flowers was under¬ 
taken for the presence of pollen on the standards. This examination re¬ 
vealed the presence of pollen on the standard of each of the flowers investi¬ 
gated* thus indicating the possibility of wholesale cross-pollination even 
where tripping is purely automatic. Although it is considered that the 
honey bee figures largely in this dissemination of pollen, other insects and 
agencies, such as wind, acting in conjunction with tripping, also play their 
part. 

Investigators generally agree {vide Piper, 18 Carlson, 4 Torsell, etc.), that 
cross-pollination leads to an increased seed set as compared with self- 
pollination, and thus where honey bees are instrumental in pollen dissemina¬ 
tion they may influence the resultant seed crop beyond the figures indicated 
by the percentage of flowers actually tripped by them. 

Climatic Considerations. 

The importance of climatic and other conditions in rendering the lucerne 
flower susceptible to tripping by honey bees must not be overlooked, and the 
opinion is expressly stated that under such favourable conditions tbe honey 
bee may play a very important role in lucerne seed-setting. The fact that 
most investigators have not observed frequent tripping of lucerne flowers 
by honey bees must not be taken as absolute proof of their inability to 
perform this action. It indicates, rather, that the conditions, both climatic 
and environmental, and consequently the physiological state of the plant, 
were not such as to render the flowers snsceptible to tripping by honey bees, 
although other types of insects were capable of releasing tbe tripping 
mechanism under the conditions prevailing. Thus during the past season 
two species of heavy-bodied Scoliid wasps were observed tripping lucerne 
flowers early in the morning when honey bees were visiting the flowers, 
without causing any tripping. 

It is stated (see Piper 16 and Carlson 4 * 6 that under conditions prevailing 
in hotter and more arid areas, pod formation following automatic tripping 
ot even without tripping is common, and under these conditions insects are 
not considered important. It seems that good seed setting depends largely on 
the tripping of the flowers which takes place naturally to a more pronounced 
degree under favourable climatic conditions. Where unfavourable environ¬ 
mental conditions upset tbe delicate balance known to exist between climatic 
conditions and the seed setting of lucerne, the honey bee and other insects 
may have a strong determining influence on seed setting. Thus under con¬ 
ditions not entirely favourable to natural tripping and seed setting, these 
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insects may play a very important role. Their actual Tain® under suitable 
conditions for good seed crops has not been proven experimentally* It is 
reasonable to expect that, in areas more favourable to lucerne seed setting 
than at Bathurst, these insects would still exert a considerable influence, 
although moderate crops, by virtue of other favourable conditions, might b® 
obtained without their influence. 


Experiences of Local Seed Growers. 

Lovell, 14 writing of American conditions, observes that from time to time 
beekeepers have declared that the introduction of colonies of bees has 
greatly increased their alfalfa seed crops. This he classifies as mere guess¬ 
work which often leads to erroneous conclusions. He indicates the pro¬ 
nounced seasonal variations in seed crops, and states that if bees were in¬ 
troduced in a poor season- and the following year a good seed crop was 
obtained, this may be wrongly attributed to the influence of bees, whereas 
a good crop would have been secured in their absence. 

The opinion is quite freely expressed amongst local growers of lucerne 
seed that the honey bee plays an important part in determining good or bad 
seed crops. The actual experiences of certain growers are given below, m 
they are of more value than a mere expression of opinion. The facts given 
were obtained in responses to a questionnaire dealing with the various 
phases of this investigation, and owing to considerations of space the 
numbers are necessarily limited. 

Mr. A. J. Dix, of Rylstone, states that under favourable climatic con¬ 
ditions bees exert a very considerable influence on the seed crop. He fur¬ 
ther states that, even under favourable climatic conditions, when the native 
apple trees (Angophorcu spp.) are in bloom, the lucerne crop is not left for 
seed, as the bees prefer this blossom and do not work in the lucerne fields. 
A similar selective preference for various plants on the part of honey bees 
is recorded by Travin 19 in his work dealing with red clover seed production. 

Mr. L. Biddulph, of Oanowindra, Lachlan Talley, gives the following 
figures for his lucerne seed production. In 1929 a seed return of twenty-five 
bags from 22‘acres was obtained in the absence of any hives of bees. This 
was followed next year by eighty bags from 31 acres when forty hives of 
bees were placed in close proximity to the lucerne fields. This increase 
in yield, representing approximately one bag per acre, is very significant, 
■especially when one bag per acre is commonly regarded as an average yield. 
Unfortunatly, a plague of grasshoppers destroyed the crop the following 
season, and it was therefore impossible to note whether this improvement 
was maintained and due to the influence of honey bees. 

Mr. ~F. McTackett, of Baerami Creek, on the head waters of the Hunter 
River, states that good crops were obtained when bees were working abun¬ 
dantly at the flowers. His two best seasons were those in which eighty 
hives of bees were placed in the lucerne fields. 
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Mr. Dix, junior,, of Upper Bylong Talley, made the very interesting 
observation that he had seen bees actually trip blossoms by simply crawling 
over them. This occurred in bright sunlight following a light shower of 
rain. 

Mr. Forth, a beekeeper in the Young district has provided some valuable 
observations indicating that the honey bee has a very favourable influence 
upon the lucerne seed set in that district. He was approached by a local 
grower to leave at least twenty hives of bees near a lucerne seed area. 
Although this particular grower had been trying for seven years to obtain 
a lucerne seed crop, the first crop harvested was in the year in which bees 
were introduced. The next season, although seventy hives were placed 
near the same area, the lucerne seed crop was a failure, although a good 
crop of honey resulted. This was attributed to climatic conditions and to 
the preference displayed by the honey bees for the flowers of the variegated 
thistle (Mariamis sp.)> on which large numbers were seen working. During 
the past season eighty hives were included in the area, and the seed crop 
was the best ever obtained in this locality, although the honey production 
was rather low. 

The growers of the Bylong, CJoolah, and Lachlan Valleys have practically 
all maintained bees or sought beekeepers to place their hives near their seed 
cropping areas. It was apparent that the only insects present in sufficient 
numbers to exercise any great influence were the honey bees. 

Summary. 

1. A wide diversity of opinion exists with regard to the ability of the 
honey bee to trip lucerne flowers or influence seed production. 

2. Individual bees have been observed under Bathurst conditions to trip 
up to 64,71 per cent, of the lucerne flowers visited. 

3. As a result of a caging experiment the honey ffiee was definitely proved 
to be capable of tripping a large percentage of lucerne flowers and in¬ 
fluencing the amount of seed actually formed. 

4. The seed from the cage containing the bees was of better quality and 
more abundant than that obtained under natural conditions, which may 
be largely owing to the influence of more efficient cross-pollination between 
the four clonal strains due to increased honey bee activity. 

5. Practically no seed was formed in the cage without bees. 

6. The importance of climatic and environmental conditions, and the 
physiological condition of the plant, must not be overlooked, and the 
efficiency of the honey bee may vary according to suitability or otherwise 
of these conditions. 

7. Where investigators have failed to observe tripping of lucerne flowers 
by honey bees, this does not constitute absolute proof that such tripping 
is not possible. It indicates rather that the flowers were not in a suitable 
physiological condition, and so were not susceptible to tripping by honey 
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8. The experience of a number of successful local seed growers are de¬ 
tailed with reference to the activities of honey bees and their ability to 
increase the commercial seed crop under Mew South Wales conditions. 

9. The results obtained indicate the necessity for providing sufficient hives 
of honey bees in close proximity to lucerne seed areas in Mew South Wales. 
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Insect Pests of Tobacco* 


T. MCCARTHY. Senior Assistant Entomologist. 


A number of species of insects have been recorded attacking tobacco plants* 
both, in the seed-bed and in the field. Often the most serious damage occurs in 
the seed-bods where but comparatively few insects may destroy the whole bed 
and necessitate re-sowing; the tobacco leaf-miner is perhaps the most serious in 
this respect* The cutworm, the elephant beetle, the budworm and the tobacco 
thrips may also cause much damage in the seed beds and in the field. 

Three of these insects—the tobacco leaf-mmer, the tobacco budworm and the 
cutworm—are dealt with in this issue, while the others will be featured in the 
June number. 


The Tobacco Leaf-miner. 

The tobacco leaf-miner is a world-wide species which commonly attacks 
tobacco and other plants. It is probably better known to most growers as 
the potato moth, because of the injury caused by the caterpillars burrowing 
into the tubers. As a tobacco pest it is most injurious to plants in the seed¬ 
beds, though it is also found in the field, plants often being already infested 
when transplanted. 

Young plants in the seed-bed are injured by the caterpillars feeding- 
under the epidermis of the leaves, eating parts of the green tissue and 
causing transparent blister-like areas. All the leaves of a young plant may¬ 
be severely damaged in this manner, and plants thus damaged are seldom 
suitable for transplanting. 

It frequently happens that the seed-beds become heavily infested, and the 
damage may be so serious that the growth of the plants is retarded and it 
is almost impossible to obtain sturdy seedlings for transplanting. Provided 
that the plants are not infested when transplanted, damage in the field is 
comparatively slight, and usually confined to the older leaves near the 
ground. 

The adult insect is a small, grey moth, having a wing expanse of about 
i inch. The eggs, which are laid singly on the leaves, hatch in five days. 
The caterpillars, which feed for twenty-six days, are greenish-grey in 
colour and about £ inch in length when full grown. The pupal stage 
follows, and after about eleven days the adult moth emerges, the complete 
life cycle from the laying of the eggs to the emergence of the adult moths 
having taken approximately" six weeks. Several broods may therefore occur 
during the season, and unless control measures are undertaken the infesta¬ 
tion may become progressively worse. 

The control of this pest must be undertaken in the seed-beds in order 
that an abundant supply of strong, uninfested plants will be available for 
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transplanting’. The fact that the caterpillar frequently leaves one leaf to 
enter another makes it susceptible to control with arsenicals. Because the 
plants are usually closely massed together in the beds, dusts are preferred 
to liquid sprays, and a 50 per cent % 
arsenate of lead dust is recom¬ 
mended. Applications should be 
made at weekly intervals, com* 
meaning when the two primary 
leaves are about J inch long. The 
dust is best applied with a small 
hand dusting machine. Where a 
dusting machine is not available 
some control can be obtained by 
spraying with arsenate of lead at the 
rate of 1 lb. to 40 gallons of water. 

It is important that- no crops of 
similar character, such as potatoes or tomatoes, be grown near the 4 tobacco 
seed-beds, neither should solonaceous w r eeds be permitted near the beds, as 
these make excellent sources of infestation. 

The Tobacco Budworm, 

Next in importance is the tobacco budworm, better known as the maize 
and tomato caterpillar. This worm feeds upon the mature foliage and bores 
into the young terminal shoots or buds, the latter being the more serious 
form of injury, since damage to the buds causes distorted leaves, retards 
the normal growth of the plants, stimulates the growth of the lateral buds, 
necessitating desuckering and consequent loss of time, while this irregular 
lateral growth causes variability in the size of the leaf and makes harvesting 
operations difficult. 

The tobacco budworm, which attacks a wide range of plants, including 
maize, lucerne and tomatoes, passes through four stages in the course of its 
development, viz., egg, caterpillar, pupa, and adult moth. The-adult moth, 
which shelters among the leaves of the plant during the day, has a wing* 
expanse of about 1£ inch. Its colour varies considerably, but is generally 
buff to reddish-brown, with indistinct darker markings on the fore wings 
and a black patch on the outer margins of the hind wings, which are whitish 
in colour. The moths are inactive during the day, but when disturbed 
make short, sharp flights. 

The eggs, which are usually laid at dusk, are yellowish-white in colour* 
and are laid singly on the foliage; they hatch in about four days. The 
caterpillars, which reach maturity in three weeks, are about 1J inches 'a 
length when full grown. Some are pale-green to dark-green; others are 
pale-yellow with brownish markings, while others again are buff-coloured 
with broad brown stripes. Soon after becoming full grown they enter the 
soil, construct earthern cells, and transform to the pupa, from which the 



The Tobacco Leaf-miner (Enlarged); 
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Beloio. —Adult. 
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moth emerges after about ten days. The moths live for two or three weeks, 
during which time an immense number of eggs may be laid by a single 
individual. 

By far the greatest amount of damage is done by the caterpillars when 
they are approaching maturity; ■ consequently control measures when 
carried out while the caterpillars are small give the best results. In the 
first place a close watch should be kept on the seed-beds for the caterpillars, 
and if they are found to be present, or damage to the young plants has 
occurred, the bed should be sprayed with arsenate of lead (14 lb. to 50 
gallons of water), or dusted with a 50 per cent, arsenate of lead dust. 

In the field, indiscriminate dusting of the plants does not give the best 
control, and in addition may leave an undesirable deposit of arsenate of 
lead on the leaves, especially if the dusting is continued after topping. 
The most efficient control of the budworxn in the field is obtained by the 
direct application of the poison to the buds. The mixture recommended 
in most countries consists of 1 lb. of arsenate of lead and 15 lb. of corn 



Tobacco Budworm. A Catwonn Moth and Larva. 

Moth, larva and pupa. [After Howard. 


meal. In mixing the bait care should be taken to obtain an even distribu¬ 
tion of the poison throughout the corn meal. It is probable that pollard, 
or even lime mixed with the lead arsenate, would also give good results if 
corn meal is unobtainable, although the efficiency of the corn meal mixture 
is said to be due to the attractiveness of the corn meal to the caterpillars. 

The corn meal mixture may be applied to the buds with a tin with a 
finely perforated lid. As the plants grow the buds are generally more 
tightly folded, and it is then necessary to partly open the buds with one 
hand and drop a pinch of the mixture into the bud. At least one applica¬ 
tion per week is often necessary to protect the plants fully, but the number 
of applications will depend upon the incidence of the grubs. 
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In some years the bndworm caterpillars appear in enormous numbers in 
adjoining weed growth* and under certain conditions may migrate to the 
seed-beds. Invasions of this kind may be prevented by ploughing a deep 
furrow round the beds with the steep side next to the plants or by placing 
galvanised-iron sheets end to end around the beds. 

When all the tobacco is harvested all fields should be thoroughly cleaned 
up* as plants left standing in fields provide a breeding ground for the 
various species that attack tobacco plants. 

Cutworms. 

Cutworms attack tobacco plants* both in the seed-bed and in the field* 
but while a comparatively limited number of cutworms are capable of 
destroying a large number of the young plants in the beds* they do not do 
serious damage in the field unless they occur in considerable numbers. 

The caterpillars are the larvae of Moetuid moths. They feed upon any 
green and succulent plants, and* apart from their natural food, which 
consists of weeds and grasses* they attack a wide range of cultivated plants. 
The caterpillars feed at night* cutting through the stems of the young 
plants at the ground level* causing them to fall over—hence the reason 
they have become known as cutworms. Later, when the plants are older 
and the stems are thicker* the caterpillars succeed only in gnawing the 
stems or destroying the foliage. They hide in the soil near the base of the 
plant during the day. 

Cutworms are extremely variable in colour and size* but can be said to 
be soft-bodied, smooth* cylindrical caterpillars* varying in colour from grey 
to black, many being more or less striped or spotted. When disturbed they 
curl up in a manner characteristic of the group. 

The life histories of the cutworms vary according to the species and 
locality inhabited. Generally speaking, the eggs are laid in grasses and 
weeds, and very often the caterpillars have already hatched and are in the 
ground when it is being prepared for the new crop, and are thus ready to 
feed upon the young plants as soon as they appear above the surface of the 
ground. When fully grown the caterpillars pupate in the ground, in com¬ 
pact* earthen cells in which they remain for varying periods before the adult 
moth emerges. 

Fortunately, cutworms may be easily controlled by the use of a poison 
bran bait prepared from the following formula:—Bran* 24 lb.; Paris green, 
1 lb.; water, 8 gallons; salt* 4 oz. Mix the Paris green and bran thoroughly 
while dry* and then make into a crumbly mash with the water in which the 
salt has been dissolved. 

If cutworms are suspected of being present in the soil prior to sowing 
or planting, and this may be expected if the land has been only recently 
turned or has carried a good growth of natural herbage* a precautionary 
treatment of the area with the bait will prevent considerable loss when the 
plants germinate or are transplanted. 
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if it is necessary to treat the seed-beds after the young plants are up., the- 
bait should be scattered lightly, as excessive quantities of the Paris green* 
may injure the young plants. It is considered that 4 lb. of the bait to each 
100 square yards is sufficient. Some growers prefer to place the bait in. 
pellets in a regular manner over the surface. 

When treating the plants in the field the bait is scattered along the rows,, 
but should not be thrown directly against the stem, as some burning may 
result. Workers in other tobacco-growing regions consider that 3 lb. per 
1,000 plants is sufficient for this application. 

In all cases it is desirable to apply the bait as late as possible in the day,, 
so that it will be moist and attractive at night when the caterpillars feed, 

(To be continued .) 


Selected Citrus Buds. 


The Co-operative Bud Selection Society, Ltd. 


3?or some years it has been, recognised that in most citrus groves there are trees that' 
rarely produce sufficient fruits to be payable, whilst other trees are more constant pro¬ 
duce!® of good quality and payable crops, so that with a view to enabling nurserymen-., 
to supply trees of the most productive and remunerative standards to planters, the above 
Society was formed under the segis of the Department of Agriculture, and consists of 
representative fruitgrowers and nurserymen. The Society does not and cannot make 
profits, but merely exists to improve the fruit-growing industry by making available for 
budding selected buds from special trees of the best types of quality fruit and of reputed', 
good bearing habit only. Trees from such buds should undoubtedly be more profitable 
and appeal to all progressive orchardists. 


Tie Co-operative Bud Selection Society, ltd., supplied the following selected buds to 
nurserymen during the 1932 budding season, trees from which should be available for 
planting daring the 1933 planting season 



Oranges. 


Marsh. 


Nurseryman. 

Washington 

Navel. 

Valencia. 

Eureka. 

Lemon. 

Grape¬ 

fruit. 

Total. 

' 

L. P. Rosen and Son, Carlingford... 

4,000 

4,000 

1,000 

1,000 

10,000 

T. Adamson, Ermington .| 

1,500 

1,500 

500 

250 

3,750- 

A. T. Eyles, Rydalmere ... ... 

2,000 

1,000 

... 

... 

3,000 

H. J. Ferguson, Wyoug ... - ... j 

y-..' 

. I 

200 

... 

s' 

200 


—0. G. Savage, Director of Fruit Culture. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

NEW SOUTH WALES 


PRUNING 






Tenth Edition 

Roy. 8vo. 197 pages. Illustrated. 


Intelligent pruning is 
yTyf one °f the means by which 
ti |1 a tree can be made to pro- 

%0MiAwjy duce the most fruit of the best 
/yy quality in the shortest time and 

Jw'yy to keep up the output for the 
fjy longest period. On the other hand, 
y there is perhaps no way in which the 
potential productivity of a fruit tree is so 
// commonly reduced as by inefficient pruning. 

That nearly two thousand copies have been sold 
annually since it was first offered to the fruit-growing 
community is some index to its reputation as a guide. 
Each fruit, it must be remembered, has its individu¬ 
ality, and the habits of each must be closely studied. 
The Apricot, Peach, Nectarine, Plum, Apple, Pear, 
Cherry, Almond, Persimmon, Passion Vine, Loquat, 
Quince, and Fig are all fully dealt with, and with the 
aid of illustrations, which are an important feature 
of the publication, the grower is informed how to 
obtain from his trees consistently profitable returns. 


Price 3s. per copy; By Post 3s. 4d. 


Printed and published by and obtainable from 

THE GOVERNMENT PRINTER, Phillip Street, SYDNEY 
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Further_ Amazing Results after 
using Mopfune Spraying Materials 

BatSow District Apple Display Pyramid—1st prize Royal 
Agricultural Show, 1932 & 1933 

Batlow District Pear Display Pyramid—1st prize Royal 
Agricultural Show, 1932 & 1933 

Bathurst District Apple Display Pyramid—2nd prize Royal 
Agricultural Show, 1932— 3rd, 1933 

The fruit in these pyramids was sprayed with NEPTUNE 
Spraying Materials, thereby earning well merited prizes. 

Be assured of perfect fruit by following this lead and 

using 

NEPTUNE SPRAYING MATERIALS 

Neptune Spraying Oil “A" 

Neptune Spraying Oil 11 C 11 
Neptune White Spraying Oil 
Berger's Arsenate of Lead 
Challenge Arsenate of Lead 
Neptune Lime Sulphur Solution 
Genuine u Blackleal 40/ 5 etc. 


For fnrtker particulars write; 

NEPTUNE OIL COMPANY Limited 

365 Kent Street, SYDNEY. 
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Orchard Notes. 

May. 


C. G. SAVAGE and H. BROABFOOT. 

The harvesting of the late apple crops, preparation for an early start with 
the pruning and for the .planting of deciduous trees, also strawberry plant¬ 
ing, are some of the tasks calling for attention any time during May. 

Commence the Priming Early, 

Tests carried out by the Department have failed to indicate definitely 
whether pruning early inclines a tree to break into growth during a mild 
spell in early winter, hut where large areas have to be handled it is gener¬ 
ally more economical to get an early start and so give a longer pruning 
season. It often occurs'that pruning is delayed so long that the ploughing 
has to be put off until it is perhaps too late for best results. Furthermore, 
late ploughing is likely to clash with spraying operations in the spring. 

The chief aim when pruning young trees is to develop a strong well¬ 
shaped frame. In the years to come the tree must bear a burden of fruit, 
and to do this it must be so treated that it will have sturdy limbs. If 
limbs are allowed to weaken by excessive, unchecked growth, and to com¬ 
mence cropping whilst they are too fragile to bear the weight of fruit, 
the results may be disastrous. It will be most unsatisfactory and unpro¬ 
fitable to a grower to harvest a good crop of fruit from trees if that crop 
has been produced at the expense of the well-being of the trees. If young 
trees are carefully selected and then sturdily built up, the subsequent 
cropping must be satisfactory. When a good framework has been formed, 
and if the tree is still growing vigorously, it is usually advisable to allow 
the tree to remain unpruned for a season; this will induce it to crop. 

The characteristics of the tree must, of course, be taken into considera¬ 
tion. For example, peaches hear only on last year’s growth, and, unlike 
the apple and pear trees, do not develop fruit-bearing spurs. In old apple 
and pear trees these fruit-bearing spurs sometimes need thinning out to 
prevent their becoming too crowded. Factors which affect the growth and 
development of trees, such as soil, location, character and influence of stock, 
manuring, cultivation and spraying, all play their part in deciding the 
extent and nature of the pruner’s operations and prevent any rigid rule 
being laid down. 


Spur Pruning Benefits Pear Trees. 

In Orchard FTotes for May, 1932, attention was drawn by Mr. W« W. 
Cooke, Senior Fruit Instructor at Goulburn, to the fact that fairly strong¬ 
growing Williams and Packham’s Triumph pear trees had carried satis¬ 
factory crops of fruit that season, although thrips had been present in the 
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blossom in large numbers, whilst adjacent trees, the growth of which was 
weak or nil, failed to set any fruit. 

Similar instances of the advantages of moderate wood-growth have 
again been noticed this season, whilst the benefits derived from spur 
pruning of pear trees—-where necessary—have been very noticeable, and all 
varieties of pears so treated, as well as some kinds of apples, showed 
improvement in the setting and quality of the fruit. 

At Parkesbourne, in the orchard of Mr. W. Grunsell, a Marie Louise 
pear tree which had not produced a half-case of pears per annum for the 
last five or six years was heavily spur-pruned last winter, and produced 
a crop of from 5 to 6 bushels of pears this season. Trees of other varieties 
in Mr. GrunselFs orchard gave similar results. 



Showing the Benefits of Spur Pruning. 


In another orchard in this district three limbs of an old Winter Hells 
pear tree were spur-pruned, fully To per cent, of the blossom buds being 
cut out. These three limbs are carrying a heavy crop of pears, whilst 
the blossoms on the rest of the tree failed to set. In the accompanying 
illustration one ot the three limbs which were spur-pruned is shown bent 
down by tbe weight of fruit. The upright portion of the tree shown was 
not pruned, and it failed to set any fruit. * 


Spur-pruning experiments on weak-growing apple trees on which it was 
considered the blossom buds were too numerous also gave very favourable 
Results. In this ease the object was not to help the tree to set more fruit, 
reducing the crop to improve the quality of the fruit produced, 

BfflpIfoiD ' . ' ' . ■ 

■: i 
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and also to improve the health of the tree, the profuse blossoming of some 
trees having a weakening effect. It was also expected that this treatment 
would increase the likelihood of a crop of fruit the following year, and 
judging by present appearances it seems likely to have this effect. 


Prepare for Deciduous Planting. 

Land which it is intended to plant to deciduous fruit trees will already 
have beeti ploughed and subsoiled, and will now probably only need working 
with harrows and cultivators to complete its preparation, though a cross- 
■ploughing may he advisable first in some cases, A cloddy surface should 
he aimed at, so that the final working should be given with a deep-stirring 
implement that will bring the clods to the top and sift the finer soil particles 
underneath. 

A careful examination should be made of the trees on their arrival from 
the nursery, and any diseased, insect-infested, or ill-developed specimens- 
rejected. Those selected for planting should be placed in a trench with their 
roots covered with moist soil, and removed as required for planting out. 

The System ©£ Planting. 

There are two common systems of planting out, viz., the ‘hexagonal” and 
the “square.” The former, has the advantage that it enables working three- 
ways compared with two when the trees are planted on the square, which 
is sometimes an advantage on hilly country, though in such a case it is- 
wiser to divide the area into blocks according to the slope of the land, and 
fix the direction of the rows' so that the furrows left from ploughing or 
cultivating will carry the water at an easy grade. On hillsides also, suffi¬ 
cient “surface retaining” drains with an easy grade should be provided 
before planting, to prevent heavy flows of water washing away the culti¬ 
vated soil. 

More trees may be planted in a given area by the hexagonal than the 
square system, the distances apart being equal, but it should be remem¬ 
bered that it is the carrying capacity of the land, Le the number of trees 
which it has been found satisfactory ‘ to plant to the acre, that is the- 
governing factor on planting. If it is desired to plant seventy-five trees-, 
to the acre, the distance apart would be 24 feet on the square, but would 
be increased to 25 feet 9 inches with the hexagonal system. 


Blaek Spot Follows Relaxation of Control Measures. 

Although the summer has been a very dry one, blaek spot of apples and 
pears has been more prevalent this season in southern 17ew South Wales' 
than for many years, if ever, before. Black spot was found in districts 
in which, up to this season, it had not been previously known. This m 
probably due to the fact that less - spraying for black spot took place last 
season, the crop of fruit being very light through attacks by thrips. This 
allowed the leaves of the trees to become badly attacked by spot, resulting 
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in vast numbers of spores being present in most orchards in the spring. 
Thus, where spraying was neglected, or only partially carried out, the loss 
from black spot was very great in the case of susceptible varieties. 
Climatic conditions were also favourable for spot development, for though 
useful rain was scarce in many districts, light falls and mists were numer¬ 
ous in the spring. It was most noticeable that where the Department’s 
recommendations were carried out excellent control was obtained, both the 



Apple Leaf Affectei wifi Black Spot. Granny Smith Apple affected with Black Spot. 


fruit and the leaves of even those varieties most liable to spot being quite 
or almost free of disease. The recommendations are:— 

Prune out and bum all dead and diseased wood. 

Spray as follows:— 


1. Bordeaux mixture (6-4-40) at “spur-burst” stage. 

2. Lime-sulphur (1 in 14), 26 deg. Baume, at “pink” stage. 

3. Lime-sulphur (1 in 35), 26 deg. Baume, at “calyx” stage, when the 

petals are falling, combined with arsenate of lead for codling moth. 

4. Lime-sulphur (1 in 35), 26 deg. Baume, combined with the first, 

second, and third “cover” sprays of arsenate of lead, if necessary. 
Lime-sulphur when combined with arsenate of lead is liable to leave a 


deposit on the fruit and leaves, which depreciates the market value of the 
former and appears to have a detrimental effect upon the tree through its 
action upon the latter. This objection may be overcome by the use of 
radcmm caseinate, nsed in the proportion of 1 lb. of calcium caseinate'to 
80 gallons of spray. Calcium caseinate should be mixed by gradually 
blending it with small quantities of water until it is brought to the eon- 

e T'T: Ti ^’ rocedar 1 6 . T ! ai oWe i* mixing and the 

formation ... iamps. wneu combining the solutions, the arsenate of lead 
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should first be placed in the vat, then the calcium caseinate and finally the 
lime-sulphur. It is advisable to use the spray as soon as possible after it 
is prepared, and care should be taken to see that it is kept thoroughly 
agitated when being applied. 

Maintain the vigour of the trees, by the systematic use of fertilisers if 
necessary. 

Watereore oi Apples Very Prevalent. 

Glassiness or watereore has been very prevalent this season. The con¬ 
dition is due to a physiological disturbance within the apple tree and not 
to any parasitic organism. It makes its appearance most frequently in 
wet years, especially if rain occurs at about the time the fruit begins to 
ripen, and it appears that conditions affecting transpiration are the prime 
factors inducing it. 

Complete control, according to Mr. W. A. Birmingham, Assistant 
Biologist, appears to be out of the question, owing to climatic factors being 
involved. The following recommendations may be expected to reduce the 
amount of watereore:— 

(1) Adequate provision should be made for drainage. 

(2) Every endeavour should be made to maintain the control of fungus 
and insect pests, particularly those causing defoliation. 

(3) Light pruning should be practised in the case of susceptible 
varieties. 

(4) Where irrigation is practised, the water should be supplied in 
reasonable quantities. Particular care should be taken just prior 
to the ripening of the fruit. 

Under proper storage conditions, affected fruit may make partial or 
complete recovery in proportion to the extent that they are water cored. 
Some varieties, it is claimed, make a better recovery than others, and small 
apples a better recovery than larger ones. The most desirable storage 
arrangements are those where coolness, good ventilation and even tempera¬ 
ture conditions can be maintained. Instances are on record where badly 
watercored apples have shown at the end of a few weeks only a trace of the 
disease if placed in a cool passage, and become quite free if stored at 32 or 
34 deg. Fahr. for from three to four months. As soon as watereore is 
detected in fruit on the trees the crop should be harvested and stored under 
the conditions mentioned above. Fruit in which the fruit cavities have 
become filled with liquid should not be stored, however, as fermentation 
and disintegration of the tissues are likely to occur. 

The following varieties have been recorded as susceptible:—Democrat, 
Xing David, Lord Suffield, Winter Majetin, Irish Peach, Lord Wolseley, 
MoMfs Eoyal, Golden Reinette, Granny Smith, Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
Stewart’s Seedling, and Stone Pippin. Granny Smith has not previously 
been regarded as susceptible, but it has shown signs' of the trouble this 
season. 

The three last-named varieties are very liable to watereore. 
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Oilier Jobs for May, 

Clean Up the Packing Sled, 

Before turning to winter work the orchardist sliould put Ms packing- 
sled in order. AH receptacles, suck, as cases or bags, that have held apples- 
or pears during the season should he dipped in boiling water for not less- 
than three minutes. Any packing shed appliances that cannot he dipped 
should he thoroughly searched for any codling grubs concealed therein, and' 
if at all possible the shed should be made moth-proof. 

The bandages should still be kept on the trees, as it is not uncommon to 
find grubs, late in winter, in bandages that have been previously cleaned. 

Woolly Aphis. 

In nearly all apple districts the woolly aphis parasite, Aphelinus malij, 
keeps the aphids under control, with the result that the pest is now very 
little in evidence in the autumn. It is, however, sometimes found in an 
occasional orchard, and where this is the case and the trees are badly 
infested with this pest a spraying with tobacco wash or nicotine sulphate 
should be given at the end of the month to clean up the trees. Whem 
spraying for woolly aphis use a high pressure to break up the clusters ot 
aphids. 

Strawberry Planting. 

Though later planting of strawberries than May is now favoured by many 
growers, this month was previously considered the best time for planting 
this berry. Provided the winter is not a severe one the plants, when put 
out in May, become sufficiently established to yield a main crop the first 
season after planting. 

A booklet on strawberry culture can be purchased from the Department,, 
price 7d, posted. 


Agricultural Societies 5 Shows. 

&OBBTAMES &r© invited to forward for insertion in this list dates of their forthcoming: 
shows; these should reach the Editor, Department of Agriculture, Box 36 a, G.P.O., 
Sydney, not later than the 15th of the month previous to issue. Alterations of date® 
should he notified at once. 

i§33. 


■ Grange (0. E. Williams) ... ... May 2, 3.4 

. ■ M airafert-<3>. McB, Fraser) ... ,, 3,4 

Grafton (L. C. Lawson) ... ... g’to 8 

' Weifngton (A, T, Smith). „ 9,10 

Mmlmm (T. B, Kotley) ... ... ” n jl 

■ mbbo Diamond Jubilee fF. W. X. „ lei 17 

Wfeo.) 

Casino (E. J. Pollack) ... ... 17,18 

CoonaiBble (Jubilee) ... ... 03 04 

T»a«fe (F, H„ Eaytes) ... ... ” 30*31 

: ; w«raen ... ..June 7,’8 

■■'■■SF&aey Sheen Show ... ... .. 22 to 24 

.'' W hm&re (w. J. Colvfile) ... July 28 

; Mk HDt fW. It, L. Crush) ... Anl 1, 2 

Trundle (D. heighten) ... ' ... s, 9 

€»€ebelln fj, if. Cooney) ■ ... „ 35,10 

.e^adra <6. Christie) ... ... 15.16 

Grenfell . ... ... ... 

*** feet ID* EL Seaborn) ... ... „ 29. 30 


Young 

Lake Cargelifgo 
Gosford 

Forbes (E. A. Austin) 
Mnrnimburrali 
Cowra 

West Wvalong 
Banned man,.. 

Canovindra... 

Lockhart 
Quandialla ... 

Hillston ... 

Berrigan 
Hav ... 

Hail (F.C.T.) 

'Narraisdera (J. D. Newtb) 
Denilfqnfn (F. Fagan) 

Left on C. Tweedie) .. 

Griffith 

Cootamimdra ... ■ ■ ,.. 


Aug. 29 to 31 
,, . 30,31 
Sept. 1,2 
„ 5, 6 
n 5, 6 
„ 12.13 

», 12, IS 

„ 16 
„ 19,20 
il 

w 27 
„ 27,28 
„ 28 
„ 28,29 
,, 29, SO 
Oct. 3, 4 

»i . ^ 

„ 10.11 
„ 17,18- 
„ 24,25- 
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100% CONTROL 

of PEACH and CHEERY APHIS 

with 

TAR DISTILLATE WASH 

in Departmental Trials, 1931-1932. 


COOPER’S 

OVICIDE 

(TAR DISTILLATE WASH) 

has been proved and tested by leading 
growers throughout the country. 

FOR DORMANT SPRAYING ONLY. 

Supplies obtainable through all 
Packing Sheds and Associations. 


'Particulars on application to the Manufacturers :— 

WILLIAM COOPER & NEPHEWS (Australia) LTD. 

4 O’CONNELL ST., SYDNEY. 
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Black Scours in Young Sheep. 

Trichostrongylosis. 


GRAHAME EDGAR, B.V.Sc., Veterinary Research Officer. 

Whilst it is well known that very serious effects and heavy mortality may 
occur in young, and even adult, sheep from gross infestation with the 
u wire-worm , 77 Haemonchus contortus , it is not so generally recognised that 
another type of parasite, a “hair worm 77 ( Trichostrongylus ), much smaller 
and hence only demonstrated with some difficulty, may also occasion serious 
loss, particularly in young sheep. 

Whilst it has been found that trichostrongylosis is responsible for severe 
losses in young sheep in South Africa its exact effects in Australia have 
been the matter of some doubt. Officers of this Department have recognised 
Trichostrongylus as a serious parasite, but have not attempted to determine 
the relative effects produced by Trichostrongylus and Haemonchus . Gor¬ 
don, working at the MchCaster Animal Health Laboratory, following experi¬ 
mental infestation of lambs, concluded that, whilst infestation by Tricho¬ 
strongylus depressed the weight gain, it produced a much less severe com¬ 
plaint clinically than Haemonchus , 

The outstanding feature of trichostrongylosis is the general unthriftx- 
ness of the young sheep concerned. In spite of what may appear to be 
favourable grazing conditions, the hoggets are under-sized, and show pro¬ 
gressive emaciation, culminating in mortality, varying in percentage. 

The Parasite Responsible. 

Investigations have shown that the losses are the result of severe infes¬ 
tations with one or other species of u hair worms 77 — Trichostrongylus spp. 
These parasites are minute, hair-like worms, less than half an inch in length, 
which lie close to, many embedded in, the lining of the small bowel 

A number of species of Trichostrongylus have been known for some years 
to infest sheep in this State, but recent investigations at Glenfield indicate 
that Trichostrongylus vitrinus is the one commonly associated with losses. 
In one case, however, Trichostrongylus rugatus appeared to be responsible. 
These two parasites have recently been described by Gordon. 

As there are a number of different round worm parasites found in the 
stomach and bowels of sheep, it is not surprising that, in the case of the 
mortalities referred to, parasites other than Trichostrongylus may b© found 
at times. In these cases, however, worms of the genus Trichostrongylus 
have far exceeded in number other worms present. Wemaiodirus has been 
found on a number of occasions, sometimes in fairly considerable numbers, 
but Haemonchus conioHus , the common stomach worm, has commonly been 
absent. 
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Distributioa* 

"Whilst this type of worm has been met with chiefly on the slopes and 
tablelands, investigations have shown that it occurs much more widely,, 
and it has caused losses in the central-west and north-west plains. The 
plains country, which experiences long, hot summers, has always been 
regarded as particularly sound grazing country, losses from worms in sheep 
being generally regarded as a remote possibility. During the spring of 
1932, hovewer, trichostrongylosis of young sheep has been severe through 
much of the country mentioned, the mortalities in some flocks of young 
sheep being as high as 35 per cent. 

Age and Class of Sheep Affected. 

On the southern Monaro the greatest trouble is experienced in hoggets 
five to twelve months old, but in other parts of the State weaners and even 
sucker lambs, have been lost from this cause. Older sheep running with 
these do not suffer. Sheep which survive trichostrongylosis during the first 
eighteen months of their existence do not show evidence of infestation 
during subsequent years. 

Symptoms, 

The first symptom noted is that the young sheep, though apparently 
receiving sufficient nourishment, are not doing well They are lacking in 
size and general development. Shortly a number are seen to show “ black 
scours,” dark-green, almost black diarrhoea soiling the crutch, hocks and 
legs. The animals lack vitality and can he easily caught. The lack of 
condition now changes to actual loss of weight, the animals gradually 
showing wasting, and, through lack of growth, presenting a stunted appear¬ 
ance. 

Apart from the scouring, there is nothing which would suggest to the 
sheepowner that the trouble is due to dorms. In sheep caught the skin 
and^ eyes are bright and of good colour. There is no u bottle jaw,” and* 
until the later stages, no “ pot belly.” 

The outstanding symptoms, therefore, are "black scours” and stunted 
appearance. The symptoms are brought about by the worms interfering 
with the digestive system of the animal, and unless the parasites, are over¬ 
come the affected sheep become progressively weaker, many dying. As 
the sheep get older, and particularly with treatment, the scouring ceases* 
hut the survivors’ lack of size is evident for many months. 

■ ^ P®d»Morfem Appearances* 

In' animals which die, the extremely emaciated condition is further' 
revealed upon post-mortem examination of the carcase. There is only a 
negligible amount of kidney and caul fat and the muscles are poorly 
, J^doped* There is no increase in the normal amount of fluid in the 
I" ^ md cavities, or around the heart, and in these features 

| techostrongylosis differs markedly from the appearances brought about 
^ oy the wire-worm, Haemonchus ■ coniorius. 

Cursory examination of the stomach and small bowel contents conveys 
the impression that no parasites are present. However, upon closer 
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scrutiny, especially by the use of a band lens, and by gently scraping tbe 
mucosa, small, red, hair-like worms in very large numbers can be detected. 

On days when the sky is overcast the parasites are extremely difficult 
to detect, but on a bright sunny day they can readily be detected, especi¬ 
ally if a hand lens is used. 

Varying numbers of Trichostrongylus are seen in the abomasum, but 
the small intestine Invariably shows a heavy infestation, the parasites 
being present in some cases throughout the whole of the first 25 feet of the 
small intestine. They are most common between 3 and 15 feet from the 
stomach. A few may be present in the jejunum, but we hare not 
encountered them in the ileum (last portion of the small bowel). Vary¬ 
ing degrees of infestation with Nematodirus filicollis have been seen in 
the first 10 feet of the small intestine, and Ostertagia may he seen in the 
stomach and also in the small intestine. Haemonehus may be present in 
the stomach, hut commonly is absent. 

Seasonal Influences Bearing upon the Infestation. 

Eor the last three years, 'New South Wales has had good seasons, and 
rainfall registrations over the State for this period show that, in districts 
where trichostryongylosis has occurred, the average annual fall has been 
exceeded. Still another feature has been the regular nature of the falls 
during this period. Thus with abundant rains there was considerable 
growth of feed, and with the lack of any prolonged dry spells during sum¬ 
mer, conditions unfavourable for the survival of the parasite have not at 
any time existed. Small wonder then that sheep became infested in 
greater and greater numbers until, during 1932 the effects of these 
parasites were especially serious. 

In localities where parasitic troubles are generally unknown, conditions 
such as those mentioned above have allowed the parasite to become estab¬ 
lished, particularly where, through non-recognition of the parasite nature 
of the trouble, drenching was not carried out. 

Summary and Conclusions. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that during the last two years sheep- 
breeders of this State have encountered considerable trouble with their 
young sheep. This has varied, from inability to fatten the animals, to 
serious mortality. Affected sheep show stunted growth and u black 
scours/ 7 and investigations show that the condition is due to heavy infes¬ 
tation with Trichostrongylus, the parasite commonly responsible being 
Trichostrongylus vitrinus. 


Dr. L. O. Howard, Principal Entomologist of the TT.S.A. Department of 
Agriculture, estimates that in 1919 the ravages of insects reduced the value 
of crops in TT.S.A. by £400,000,000. In spite of such huge losses he contends 
that mankind has not yet learned its lesson. When a particular crisis 
occurq we often fight very well, and then as conquerors we relapse into 
muddling along. 
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Dairying Notes* 

Aspeet of Dairy Buildings is All-important. 

The -Department was recently asked by the Primary Producers 5 Union to 
give consideration to a modification of the requirements of the regulations 
under the Dairies Supervision Act regarding the construction and location 
of bails, separator room, and milk and cream storage rooms. Where the 
separator room was attached to the hails it was suggested that instead of 
building it according to the accompanying plan, Le., with the gable roof 
running in the opposite direction to that of the bails and raised above the 
level of the latter, it would fee cheaper and just as efficient merely to con¬ 
tinue the bails 5 roof, in the same direction and at the same height. 




SMe Btevation and Cross Section o2 Machine Milking Bails and Separator Room Attacked, 


■ Tfe e requirements under the regulations (it was pointed out by the Depart¬ 
ment in reply) are based on sound general principles, and when these are 
explained to the farmer he is generally convinced that there is very,good 
reason for the regulations being as they are. At any rate, the Central 
Executive of the Primary Producers 5 Union expressed satisfaction with 
the Departments reply, which pointed out that in the location and erection 
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^TPHE absence of Vitamin D in a diet 
causes rickets. Lack of Vitamin A 
is responsible for faulty bone develop¬ 
ment and lowers resistance to disease. The 
richest known source of these necessary 
vitamins is UNICOD 100% Pure Fresh Cod 
Liver Oil. Scientists acknowledge its value 
and farmers have proved its profit-earning 
capacity. 

Write for full particulars . 


Available in 
45-gal. Drums, 
4- & 1-gal. Tins 


MIS © 

FRESH, SWEET COD LIVER OIL 

Far Complete Information, mite to Atlantia Union Oil Co* Ltd,, Marketers of 

Union White Flash. Uaieod Cod Liver Oil Atlantic Power Kerosene 

Atlantic Motor Oil Union Bitumen Atlantic Greases 

Union Kerosene Atlantic Tractor Oil Atlantic Spraying Oil; and 

Unidip Sheep Dip Atlantic Industrial Oils Many Other Petroleum Products 
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of bails the farmer must endeavour to protect Mmself from the effects ot 
xain, wind, and the afternoon sun in summer months, while, on the coast 
(where the majority of dairies are situated), he should aim at getting the 
benefit of the summer north-east wind. Moreover, bad weather (rain and 
cold driving rain) mostly comes from the south, south-east and south¬ 
west, while cold winds without rain come from the west in the winter, and 
hot winds from the same direction in the summer. Bearing these points in 
mind, the farmer usually faces the entrance to the bails due north or as 
near north as possible. This aspect not only gives Mm the weather pro¬ 
tection he desires, but also allows entrance to the bails of the maximum 
forenoon sun—a very important factor from the point of view of sanitation. 
The prevailing cool summer wind is from the north-east, and the milkers 
and stock want to have the utmost benefit from this—another reason for the* 
northerly aspect. 

The same reasons as those given abqve guide' the farmer in the erection 
and location of calf and pig pens and houses, and for these reasons the 
gables of the bails and pens are best placed to run due east to west. 

Opposite Aspect for Separator and Milk and Cream Storage Rooms. 

Whereas the bails are protected against cold winds, use is made of these 
to aerate and cool the separator and milk and cream storage rooms, which,, 
unlike the bails, are completely closed in on all four sides. 

In the separator and wash-up rooms, hot and boiling water have to be 
provided and used freely. This creates steam and warm, humid air. The 
utmost use of the prevailing cool winds has to be availed of, to create an 
overhead cross current to get rid of steam and generally to aerate the 
enclosed spaces. This overhead ventilation can best be obtained through 
louvres in the gable ends of the separator room when the gable runs due 
north and south, which is just the opposite to the requirements in regard 
to bails. Height of walls as well as gable louvres are also needed for venti¬ 
lation and protection against yard dust. 


Optional to Line Wails. 

Some doubt exists among dairy farmers as to whether the walls and ceilings 
of dairy buildings have to be lined. 

It is compulsory that ceilings be provided, except in the case of bails. 
The ceiling must follow the contour of the roof, which, except in the case 
of bails (gable or fiat roof optional) must be of the gable or Mp type, 
flat or skillion roofs being considered too hot in the summer, as they do 
not allow of proper ventilation. For this latter purpose all ceilings must 
leave boxed-in apertures for ventilating cowls or be provided, with raised 
ridge capping. Furthermore, the ceiling must be close fitting at its inter¬ 
section with the walls to , prevent dislodged dust from falling into the 
exposed milk or cream inside the room. 
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It is optional to line the walls of separator and milk and cream storage 
rooms. Provided the interior surfaces of the chamfer boards and studs 
or sawn slabs are dressed smooth, free from knots and treated with two 
coats of approved limewash or two coats of good oil paint, lining can be 
dispensed with. If these conditions are not complied with, it will be neces¬ 
sary to line the buildings with fibro-eement, dressed lining boards, flat sheet 
iron, or other approved material. Where the walls are constructed with 
the studs on the exterior sides it is only necessary to have the interior 
surfaces of the chamfer boards dressed smooth and treated with limewash 
or oil paint as mentioned above. It is recommended that the outside of 
the studs and walls also receive two coats of oil paint 


Supply Bone Meal and Salt Separately. 

A stock lick is primarily intended to supply those minerals essential for 
growth and production which are lacking in the soil, and consequently 
in the pastures growing thereon. It is absolutely impossible for any animal 
on a diet poor in essential minerals to make normal growth or to be capable 
of normal production, whether it be flesh, wool, or milk. 

The great bulk of the soils of New South Wales are deficient in phos¬ 
phorus and calcium, particularly after they have been grazed for long 
periods. Probably the best means of remedying this soil deficiency is by 
top-dressing the pastures with fertiliser. Next in importance to top¬ 
dressing is the supply of a mineral lick containing adequate amounts of 
phosphorus and calcium. Such a lick is sterilised bone meal and owners 
should adopt the practice of supplying pure bone meal to tbeir stock. 

Salt, which is also essential, should also be supplied, but in a separate 
container to the bone meal. The animals themselves will then be able to 
choose as to the amount of either they will consume, and in this regard 
be it understood that the animal is a better judge as to wbat it requires than 
is man, who endeavours to compound a suitable mixture, often at the 
expense of the animal and his own pocket. Stock which have been accus¬ 
tomed to being fed a lick containing salt may, for a few days, require 
to be enticed to partake of the pure bone meal, and this can be accom- 
. plished by mixing a small amount of salt with a small amount of bone meal 
, Whether rock salt or coarse salt is used is immaterial, and in this connec¬ 
tion it is of interest to note that frequently small quantities of iodine are 
; "present in salt as impurities, and in many cases these small traces of iodine 
correct' any slight iodine deficiency which may exist in the soils. 


Improve Your Paspalnm Pastures. 

By Top-dressing. 

Top-uressihg ploughed paspalum pastures with fertilisers has been found 
very beneficial, and is also recommended where ploughing is impossible 
but the use of the paspalum cultivator is practicable. The use of fertilisers, 
such as superphosphate, stimulates the growth of grasses and legumes, and 
the amount of mineral matter in the plants is increased, particularly the 
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.elements lime and phosphorus, which are essential for the animals develop¬ 
ment. Stock grazed on pastures deficient in these substances invariably 
become (C bone chewers,” but by feeding the pasture plants with fertilisers 
the composition of the feed is considerably improved. Where a marked 
increase in the' lime content of the soil takes place, the percentage of 
nitrogen in the pasturage also increases. 

Stock prefer top-dressed portions of a paddock to unmanured sections, 
because (1) they obtain more lime and phosphorus (two substances essential 
to the building up and maintenance of the animal's framework), and (2) 
the top-dressed pasture is more palatable and nutritious, and contains a 
.■greater amount of protein, due, mainly (a) to the increased growth of 
clovers, and ( b ) to the increased percentage of nitrogen present in the 
pasture as a whole. 



Contented Cows In a Good Mixed Pasture. 


Therefore, by nourishing the pastures, not only is a greater quantity of 
feed obtained, but also a considerable increase in the nutritive value of the 
plants. It has been demonstrated for many years past that by top-dressing 
pastures the growth of the better class grasses is encouraged, and the 
-development and seed production of clovers are increased. Glovers are the 
most economical form in which to supply protein to animals, and it is 
expedient that young growing stock, animals producing and rearing young, 
and cows in milk, should receive large quantities of this nitrogenous 
material, which is so essential to their well-being. 

Stock grazing on pastures remove from the soil an amount of fertility 
that corresponds to the quantity of meat or milk produced from the pastur- 
, age. consumed.. To counteract this, loss the fertility of the soil must be 
reimbursed, chiefly through the application of fertilisers. 

D 
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Autumn is the time recommended for the top-dressing of paspalum 
pastures. If it is found necessary to force the grass growth at any period 
of the year, and particularly during the winter months, the use of 1 cwt- 
sulphate of ammonia per acre is recommended; hut in every ease a phos- 
pfcatic fertiliser such as superphosphate should be the basis of pasture top- 
dressing, using 2 cwt. per acre, 

Unploughed paddocks to be top-dressed must first he raked or harrowed 
to remove dead grass and other rubbish, and the matted crown of the grass 
should then be torn by the use of suitable grass cultivators or grass harrows:^ 
It is useless to apply fertiliser until the matted surface is properly opened 

up. 

By Encouraging Clovers. 

The most outstanding plant for sowing in coastal districts, and especially 
amongst paspalum, is White clover (Trifolium repens). In many localities 
this clover is so plentiful that in a good season dairy stock have to be 
Judiciously grazed on it, otherwise losses may occur through hoven or bloat. 
There are centres, however, where this species of clover is becoming thinned 
out of pastures through overstocking, and re-seeding of the area by sowing 
during autumn and cultivating in 2 to 3 lb. per acre of the best quality 
certified seed is necessary. 

Until recently, the idea that the various perennial forms of Eed clover 
(Trifolium pratense per mm) formed little or no seed was generally 
accepted, but their spread into areas which have not been planted with 
seed has proved that a fairly liberal amount of seed is formed, especially 
when the clover is grown under cultivation. During the past few years, 
the growing of Perennial Eed clover on cultivation land and grazing stock 
on it has been fairly extensively practised in South and Central Coast dis¬ 
tricts, and it is now quite a common sight to see patches of this clover 
springing up in paspalum and native grass paddocks. This result is ob¬ 
tained through the cows grazing on the clover areas which are in seed. 
The seed is evidently not affected by the animals 5 digestive processes, as it 
germinates freely in the droppings, which form an excellent medium for 
rapid growth. This is also a most satisfactory method of spread Subter¬ 
ranean eloper in pastures. By turning the stock into a profuse growth of 
Subterranean clover that is carrying large quantities of seed this valuable 
legume is soon established among the other pasturage. 


Brooks* Seedling Sweet Potatoes Re-named. 

Two seedling varieties of sweet potatoes raised by Mr. G. B. Brooks, now 
Director of Agriculture, Queensland, have been giving considerable pro¬ 
mise in New South Wales. These were grown under the names Brooks 3 " 
Seedling No. 3 and Brooks 3 Seedling (thought to be No. 29.) In view of 
their promise in New South Wales it was suggested to Mr. Brooks that he- 
name these varieties. He has now’ done so, and in future they will be known 
as Wannop ■ (Brooks 3 Seedling No. 3) and Ashburn (Brooks 3 Seedling" 
Na 29). 
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Tubercle-free Herds, 


The following herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the 
cequirements of the scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free., and* unless otherwise 
•declared, this certification remains in fore© until the date shown in. respect of each herd:— 


Owner and Address. 


teSS" Expiry date. 


■Liverpool State Hospital, Liverpool ... . 

Australian Missionary College, Cooranbong . 

W. M. McLean, Five Islands Road, Unanderra. 

A. D. Frater, " Fairview Dairy/’ Invereil . 

A. H. Pye, Loch Levan, Invereil. 

W. Newcomb, “ Minnamurra/’ Invereil. 

Bydalmeie Mental Hospital . 

Miss Brennan, Arankamp, Bowral . 

Koyong School, Moss Vale. 

Tudor House School, Moss Vale . 

-St. Joseph’s Girls Orphanage, Kenrnore.. 

St. Joseph’s Convent, Reynold-street, Goulburn . 

St. Michael’s Novitiate, Goulburn .. 

Marlon Hill Convent of Mercy, Goulburn . 

Newington State Hospital and Horne . 

<x. A. Parish, Jerseyland, Berry . 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco . 

Department of Education, Yaneo Agricultural High School . 

Lunacy Department, Kenmore Mental Hospital . 

N&vua Ltd., Grose Wold, via Richmond (Jerseys) . 

H. F. White, Bald Blair. Guyra (Aberdeen Angus) . 

W. Hammond, Bellingen. 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glenfleld.. 

E. C. Nicholson, Jillamatong, Corowa . 

$t. John’s College, Woodlawn, LismoTe. 

-Grafton Experiment Farm. 

P. TJbrihien, Corridgeree, Bega 

William Thompson Masonic School, Baulkham Hills . 

A. Shaw,” Ardsliiel,” Craven Creek, Barrington (Milking Shorthorns) 

G. V. Ralston, “ Porphyry,” Seabam . 

W. S. Turnbull, Flanders Avenue, Mus well brook . 

A. L. Logue, Thomboro, Muswellbrook. 

E. W. Flower, Binna Burra .. 

B. P. Perry, Nundorah, Parkville (Guernseys) .. 

-Chapman Bros., Farm 166, Stoney Point, Lee ton . 

Sacred Heart Convent, Bowral ... . 

Lunacy Department, Parramatta Mental Hospital . 

Department of Education, Gosford Farm Homes 

James McCormack, Tumut . 

H. W. Burton Bradley, Sherwood Farm, Moorland (Jerseys). 

G. Powell and Sons, “ Loch Lomond,” Annidale . 

E. S. Cameron, Big Plain, Narrandera . 

B. E. McMullen, Springnook, Holbrook. 

W. R. Boughton, Holbrook . 

<3. Maynard, Holbrook . 

Lunacy Department, CaJIan Park Mental Hospital . 

Stace Bros., Taylor-street, Annidale 

JT. L. W. Barton, Wallerawang .. . 

Department of Education, Brush Farm, Eastwood . 

Lunacy Department, Morisset Mental Hospital. 

W. W. Martin, “ Narooma,” Diana Road, Wagga . 

J. F. Chaffey, Glen Innes (Ayrshires) . 

E. B. Winder, Wyfoong Road, Muswellbrook . 

<3. J. Parbery, Allawah, Bega 

Strickland Convalescent Hospital for Women, 8 * Carrara/’ Rose Bay 
, G. H. Hooper, Oak Hill, Bethungra .. 

H. A. Corderoy, Wyuna Park, Barrington, via Gloucester (Guernseys) 

¥. C. Harcombe, Hillerest Farm, Wanalda Road, Invereil . 

J. B. Burtenshaw ,** Sunnyside/* Invereil . 

Parker Bros., Hampton Court Dairy, Invereil. 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes (Ayrs hir es) . 

Bathurst Experiment Farm (Jerseys) .. 

W. K. Friseil, Rosenstein Dairy, Invereil. 

W. Pigg, Redlands Dairy, Invereil .. . 

A. N. de Fraine, Happy Valley Dairy, Invereil ... 

G. L. Genge, ** Easton,” Annidale 

J. Davies, Puen Buen, Scone (Jerseys)... 

Forster & Sons, Abington, Annidale ,.. 

A. B. Finney, Fox Ground, Gemngong ... ... ... ... ' ... 


72 1 

3 May, 

72 ! 

5 ,, 

76 ! 

6 

51 

8 „ 

47 

7 

72 

7 ,, 

77 ■ 

7 .. 

17 

s „ 

3 

11 „ 

21 , 

13 „ 

11 

13 „ 

3 ! 

14 

4 : 

14 „ 

47 

15 „ 

100 

17 „ 

S3 

21 „ 

89 

24 „ 

39 

24 „ 

80 

27 „ 

2 June, 

29 

226 

2 

77 ’ 

16 „ 

44 

22 

180 ! 

23 „ 

47 i 

23 „ 

271 > 

14 July, 

123 

15 „ 

37 

20 „ 

100 

20 „ 

98 i 

31 „ 

37 

17 Aug. 3 

30 

17 „ 

56 1 

18 „ 

30 ! 

25 „ 

43 l 

25 „ 

10 

26 „ 

12 ! 

1 Sept. 

38 ; 

2 

98 ! 

5 ” 

67 I 

16 „ 

22 | 

26 „ 

31 

26 Oct, 

31 ! 

3 Nov. 

33 | 

3 „ 

12 

j 3 „ 

31 

! 20 „ 

26 

i 1 Dec., 

20 

j In 

8 

1 3 „ 

29 

1 7 ,, 

150 

j 14 „ 

58 

; 15 „ 

40 

i 22 „ 

112 

i 8 Jan., 

8 

; s „ 

10 

10 „ 

81 

22 „ 

13 

27 „ 

42 

27 „ 

82 

27 „ 

41 

28 „ 

SI 

1 Feb. 

37 

2 „ 

27 

2 „ 


28 

39 

191 

189 

S3 


9 

12 

17 


1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1938 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1938 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1983 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

, 1933 
1933 
1933 
1933 
1983 
1933 

, 1933 
1933 
1933 
1933 
1933 
1938 
1933 
1938 
1933 
1933 

1933 

, 1934 

1934 
1934 
1934 
1934 
1934 
1934 
1934 

, 1984 
1934 
1934 
1934 
1934 
1934 
1934 
1934 
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Tubercle-free Herds— continued. 


Owner and Address. 


Iildcombe State Hospital and Home ... - ... 

Lunacy Bepfc., GJadesville Mental Hospital 
W, J. Hiller, 139 Mann Street, Annidale 
Hew England Girls' Grammar School, Armldale... 

F. C. Batter, Yarratmng, Bega . 

G. W. Young, “ Boorganna,” via Wingham . 

Haw&esbury Agricultural College (Jerseys) . 

Cowra Experiment Farm . 

St. Patrick’s College, Gmilburn . 

S. I*. Wills, Greendale Dairy, Cowra . 

Wagga Experiment Farm (Jerseys) . 

Riverstone Meat Co., Riverstone Meat Works, Riverstone 

Wolaroi College, Grange ... .. 

Wollangbar Experiment Farm, Lismor© (Guernseys 1 

George'Rose, Aylmert-oix . 

Sffittagong Farm Homes . 

IL C. Dixon, Elwatan, Castle Hill ( Jerseys) . 

T. EL Maples, Racecourse Farm, Bega .. 

P. M. Burtensliaw, Kill eon, Inverell 
J. P. McQuillan, Bethungra Hotel, Bethungra. 

Municipalities Declared Tubercle-free . 

The following municipalities have been declared tubercle-free areas and no cattle are- 
slowed to b© kept within- the municipal boundaries unless subjected to the tuberculin? 
test and found free from tuberculosis :— 

Municipality of Queanbeyan. 

Municipality of Muswellbrook. 

Municipality of Tnverell. 



; Number 
tested. 

Expiry date. 


. 1 158 

20 Fete, 

1934- 


.i 34 

22 „ 

1934 


... ... T 

6 Mar., 

1934 


. : 4i 

8 „ 

1934 


. ■ 122 

24 „ 

1934 


39 

30 „ 

1934 


. 118 ' 

3 April, 

1934 


. 1 , 26 

27 „ 

1934 


. 8 

21 Sept., 

1934 


. 28 

27 .. 

1934 


.i 53 

25 Get.. 

1934 


. 92 

9 Nov., 

1934 


.! 1.1 

in „ 

1934 


. 123 

11 Jan.. 

1935- 


. 2 

21 Feb., 

1935- 


. i 36 

22 „ 

1935 


.4 is 

23 „ 

1935 


. : 48 

1 2 Mar., 

1935 


.; 63 

18 „ 

1935- 


25 

| 4 April, 

1935- 


—Max Henry, CMef Veterinary Surgeon*. 


Abortion-free Herds. 


The following herds have been declared free of contagious abortion (Bang’s disease) im 
accordance with the requirements of the scheme of certifying herds abortion free, and 
unless otherwise declared this certification remains in force until the date shown;— 


Owner and Address. 

Number 
in herd. 

! Expiry date. 

Martin Bros., ** Narooma/* Tirana Road, Wagga Wagga 

Gann, H. J., The Gap, Alstouviile.. 

Sweeney, W., The Rivers, Canowindra. 

White, F. J. and Sons, Bald Blair, Ouvra ■ .... . ... 

• , M ... 

86 

169 

238 

28 Feb.» 1934*- 
S 31 Man, 1934 

1 31 „ 1934 

| 31 „ 1934 


—Max Henry, Chief Veterinary Surgeon. 


Infectious Diseases Reported in March. 

The following outbreaks of the more important infectious diseases were 
reported during the month of March, 1933. 


Anthrax ' ... . ... ...■ ' . .. 

... m 

Blackleg ... - ... " ... -■ 

.5 

Piroplasadosis (tick fever) ... 

. . ... ... Ml. 

Pleuro-pneumonia contagiosa 

. ’.. 1 

Swine fever.. ... ... - .. 

. ... ML 

Contagious pneumonia 

... ' ... ■ 1 

Hecrotic enteritis . ... 

. ... / ... ML 


—Max Henby, Chief Veterinary Surgeon. 
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Egg-laying Tests at Hawkesbury 
Agricultural College* 

(Under the Supervision of the Poultry Expert.) 
Thirty-first Year’s Results, 1932-33. 


F. H. HARVEY, Organising Secretary. 


The thirty-first egg-laying competition at Hawkesbury Agricultural College 
commenced on 1st April, 1932, and terminated on 23rd March, 1933, a 
period of 357 days. The interval between 23rd and 31st March makes 
it possible to remove the birds from the pens and provide for the accom¬ 
modation of entrants for the. next test. 

The competition was controlled by a committee of management, com¬ 
prising four officers of the Department of Agriculture and three competitors^ 
representatives, namely, the College Principal (Mr. E. A. South.ee) 9 
Messrs. E. Hadlington (Poultry Expert, Department of Agriculture), 

C. Lawrence (Poultry Instructor, Hawkesbury Agricultural College), C. Judson 

D. D. Kenway, and L. A. Ellis (competitors* representatives), and 
F. H. Harvey (Department of Agriculture), Organising Secretary. 


Scope of the Competition, 

The competition embraced two sections, was limited to pullets between 
seven and twelve months old on 1st April, 1932, and pens were allotted as 
follows:— 


Section A . 
(Light Breeds), 

White Leghorns... 
Minorcas . 


{Groups.) Birds. 

j 

| Groups,] 

! Birds. 

i 

i o&C&t'O'fl JS» 


t _ ■*- " r • 

(Heavy Breeds). 



i Black Orpingtons ..J 21 

126 

,j 61 366 

Langshans ... 3 

! 30 

.1,6 

Rhode Island Reds ...j 2 

1 1 

j 12 

1 


; Weight of Eggs. - 

For this competition a new regulation was adopted in regard to the weight 
of eggs, which provided that the weight should be based on the average o£ 
seven eggs laid successively between 1st and 31st July, except that the 
period was extended to 15th August in the case of birds which had not laid 
seven eggs during July, • 
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In previous years weighing of eggs was carried out during June, and was 
terminated as soon as the eggs of a bird attained 24 oz. per dozen, except 
that birds which had not laid during June were allowed until 1st August to 
attain the standard weight. - The disqualifications in 1931-32 were twelve 
individuals and one group in heavy breeds and eleven individuals and one 
group in light breeds, whereas for 1932-33 the disqualifications were twenty- 
seven individuals and one group in heavy breeds and fifty-eight individuals 
and one group in light breeds, as follows :— 


Disqualified f rom hidividml Prizes. 

Light Breeds. —H. L. Abrook (No. 177). F, M. Bailey (No. 189). P, Bennett 
(No. 200), Bkle-a-Wee Poultry Farm (Nos. 206, 209, 210), A. Biden (No. 215), 
J. Bradford and Son (No. 220), R. G. Christie and Son (Nos. 224, 225), B. 
Clarke (Nos. 235, 237), K. G. Cobcroft (Nos. 245, 246), J. Cornwell (Nos. 
247, 248, 250). S. E. Daley (No. 255), R. B. Dent (No. 261), H. A. Duncan 
(No. 282), L. A. Ellis (No. 286), S. J. Evans and Son (No. 293), J. L. Flew 
{No. 298), K. EL Harris (Nos. 322, 324), J.. A. Hunt (Nos. 339, 342), I. Lowery 
{No. 364), Mrs. F. McCaUum (No. 369), T. McDonald (No. 377), G. N. Mann 
(No. 384), F. B. Mullens (Nos. 400, 402), H. B. Nelson (No. 414), J. Ravner 
(Nos. 437, 438), W. H. Rogers (No. 442), W. J. Scarboro (No.' 456), Success 
Poultry Farm (Nos. 457, 459), Sunrise Poultry Farm (No. 467), B. Thorough- 
good (No. 470), V. Cl Tunnicliff (Nos. 475, 476, 477, 479), F. T. Turner (Nos. 
481, 483), J. T. Webb (No. 494), A. A. Wesley (Nos. 501, 502, 504), A. R. 
Wheatley (Nos. 507, 510), B. White-law, jun. (No. 511), G. T. Whittaker 
(No. 521), W. I. Williams (Nos. 525, 527). 

Heavy Breeds . —R. L. Bray (Nos. 1, 3, 4, 5), Markwell and Son (Nos. 11, 
12), Mrs. V. E. Cox (No. 20), G. E. Holmes (Nos. 41, 42), D. D. Kenway 
(No. 57), S. Bidden (Nos. 61, 62, 66), Mrs. C. E. Madrers (Nos. 69, 71), A. 
Sinclair (No. 87), J. W. Smiles (No. 95), H. Taylor (Nos. 99, 102), W. W. 
Texment (No. 105), A. Thompson (Nos. 109, 111), M. and H. Williamson (No. 
126), W. A. Williams (No. 155), 0. E. Messervv (No. 162), J. J. Wilson (Nos. 
163, 165, 168). 

Disqualified from Group Prizes. 

, Light Breeds. — -A. A. Wesley. 

Heavy Breeds. —B. L. Brav. 


The Financial Aspect 

The quantities of food consumed by the 540 birds were as follows 


Wheat 

Maize 

PbMard 

Bran. 

Meat meal 


344 bushels 20 lb. Salt ... 

*85 ,, 4 ,, Shell grit ... 

7-8 „ 6 ,, Green feed ... 

364 „ 3 ,, Epsom salts... 

10 cwt. 26 .. 


318 lb. 
23 cwt. 
81 cwt. 
50 lb. 
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Three of Mr. F. C. Nieholls’ Langshans. 


Birds from Mr. F. T. Wimble’s Entry. 


This group laid the greatest number of eggs in the "Winners of the Grand Championship and the 

Light Breeds Section. ’ Golden Egg in 1933. 

This group also laid the greatest number of egg?. 
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The cost of fie foodstuffs (including freight and cartage), on the basis of 
ruling Sydney market prices, was £188 Ss., equal to 7s. per head. 

The value of eggs laid in the competition, calculated at Sydney ruling 
market prices for new laid eggs, less the usual pool contribution, freight and 
commission charges, was equal to an average net price of Is. per dozen. 


The Monthly Laying. 


; 

Month* 

Section A 
(Light Breeds). 

Section B 
(Heavy Breeds). 

Total. 

Total for 
342 Hens. 

Average 
per Hen. 

Total for 
168 liens. 

Average 
per Hen. 

Aprils 1932 



5,756 

10-1 

2,287 

13*6 

6,043 

May 

99 

•*» 

... 

5,120 

13-8 

3,161 

1S-S 

8,271 

June 

99 

... 


5,425 

14*6 

3,099 

18-6 

8,524 

July 

** 



6,330 

17*0 - 

3,278 

19*5 

9,608 

August 

it 


... 

7,325 

19*7 

3,519 

20*9 

10,844 

September 

»* 

... 


7,727 

20*7 

3,502 

20*8 

11,229 

October 

** 



8,041 

21*6 

3,322 

19*7 

11,363 

Hovember 

99 

... 


7,592 | 

20*5 

2,881 

17*2 

10,473 

'December 

99 



6,814 

18*3 

2,535 j 

15*1. 

9,349 

January 

1933 

... 


6,126 

j 

16*5 ! 

2,243 

13*4 

8,369 

February 

9- 

... 


5,072 

13*3 

2,023 

12*0 

7,095 

March 


... 


3,345 

9-1 

1,440 

8*6 

4,785 

Yeur 1932-33 


72,673 

195*2 

33,280 

198*2 

105,963 


Averages of Breeds. 


■Up. . 

" Birelte.' 

5 ' Breed. 

Eggs per Hen. 

Weight of Eggs 
per Dozen. j 

j Value per Hen. 

6 

Miiiore&s , #il 

Light Breeds- 

.. 1 167 

OZ. | 

j ' 25*1 

£ ■ s. d. 

0 15 1 

866 

Whit© Leghorns 

192 

25*1 

0 15 8 

126 

1: Bfeok^Orpingtons .... 

; C y Breeds* . . 

197 

25*1. 

0 16 5 

30 

| A* ■ 

199 

25*2 ■ ' 

0 16 9 

' 12 

Mamd .Beds ... 

197 

25*1 

0 15 5 
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Monthly Laying of Individual Prize Winners. 

The following table shows the monthly laying of winners of the indi- 
fidual prizes for highest scores;— 



A. Greeutree . 

Heavy 
22 [ 24 

Bret 

IS 

5 ds‘, 

22 

29 

28 

30 

28 

27 

*24 

25 

17 

294 

airs. C. E. Madrers . 

22 

25 

20 

25 

25 

27 

27 

25 

25 

2“ 

26 

IS 

• 292 

C. W. Gee.. ■ .. 

22 

22 

2S 

28 

23 

28 

28 

*>7 

25 

20 

oi 

■9 

286 

Mark well & Sob. 

17 

23 

20 

23 

24 

29 

27 

30 

28 

25 

23 

15 

2S4 

1. Lowerv .. .. ..- .. i 

Light 
20 25 

Breeds* 
24 | 23 

26 

i 26 

29 i 

28 ; 

25 

, 25 

' 21 

: 12 

279 

P. Bennett.. '.i 

IS 

22 

21 

23 

25 

| 27 

so 

2S i 

28 

i 24 ! 

21 

17 

■ 279 

H. J, Rose.. .. ■ . 1 

21 

24 

24 

25 

23 

1 26 

25 i 

25 • 

24 

24 

21 

: 16 

27S 
; 277 

P. T. Wimble . ; 

! 

23 

_ 

27 

20 

26 

29 

j 25 

1 

22 : 

26 i 

24 

20 

: 20 

15 


Weights of Winning Birds. 


The following are the weights at the beginning and the end of the compe¬ 
tition of the birds laying the greatest number of eggs 




Weight at 

Weight at 



April, 

1932. 

March, 1933. 

Groups. 


lb. 

OZ. 

lb. 

oz. 

Heavy Breeds— 

f 133 

4 

12 

n 

o 

S 

| 134 

5 

0 

4 

6 

F. C. Nicholls’ Langshams, Nos. 

j 135 
"I 136 

5 

5 

12 

2 

5 

5 

10 

4 


) 137 

5 

2 

7 

0 


U38 

5 

4 

■ 6 

2 

Light Breeds— 

f 529 

3 

14 

3 

12 

| 530 

4 

0 

5 

0 

F. T. Wimble’s White Leghorns, Nos... 

,. j 531 
] 532 

4 

4 

5 

0 

3 

12 ! 

4 

0 


j 533 

3 

14 | 

3 

8 


1534 

3 

12 

3 

8 

Individual Hem. 






A. H. Green tree’s Black Orpington, No. 34 

5 

o ; 

1 5 

14 

I. Lowery’s White Leghorn, No. 362 


3 

12 | 

4 

4 


Mortally and Disease* 

The casualties due to deaths and sickness totalled forty-eight, as compared 
with forty-four in the previous year. 

. Particulars of the casualties in the different sections in the two years are 
as follows:— 



1931-32. 

1982-33. 


Light 

Heavy 

light 

Heavy 


Breeds. 

Breeds. 

Breeds. 

j Breeds* 

Birds replaced ■ .. . . 

10 

3 : 

10 | 

8 

Birds not replaced . . 

17 

14 ' 

17 ; 

13 
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Annua! Competition. 

Full details of the financial and other results since the inception of the 
competition are given in the following comparative table:— 



: So. of ! 
'.Groups, | 

i 

Winning; ; 
Total.' 1 

Lowest 

Total. 

Highest 

Monthly 

Total. 

Average j 
per 
Hen. 

Average 
Net Price ; 
of Eggs. ! 

Average 
Value per i 
Hen. j 

Cost of 
Feed per 
Hen. 

Balance 
over Feed. 

1st 


! 

! 

3S 

1,113 j 

459 j 

137 j 

130 j 

1/1 

1516 ; 

61- 

9l6 

2nd 

»•»; 

70 ! 

1,308 i 

886 j 

180 j 

163 | 

1/3# 1 

17(9 j 

5|9| ; 

12/ - 

3rd 

... 

100 1 

1,224 1 

532 | 

154 j 

152 1 

1/- 

12/9 | 

4/5J ! 

8/3 

4fch 


100 i 

1,411 | 

635 i 

168 1 

166 j 

-111* 

13(3 I 

5/34 | 

8/- 

5th 


ioo : 

1,481 ! 

721 j 

162 | 

171 | 

1/04 

14/10 1 

5(10 j 

9/- 

8th 

... 

80 ! 

1,474 | 

665 ' 

161 j 

173 

1/2J 

17/2 I 

71- ! 

10/2 

7th 


50 

1,379 | 

656 

159 1 

180 

1I3J 

19(2 | 

7/9J 1 

1114 

8th 

... 

80 1 

1,394 I 

739 ; 

158 | 

181 

1/6# j 

21/9 ; 

6(9 j 

15/- 

9th 


40 

1,3*21 

65S : 

151 j 

168 

1/2 j 

16|3J 1 

6(51 : 

10)2 

10th 

Ill 

50 

1,389 ; 

687 

146 ! 

184 

1(21 

18(54 1 

6/11 

12/4 

11th 

... 

50 

1,461 ! 

603 | 

156 1 

178 

1(31 ‘ 

19/44 i 

7(31 

12/OS 

12th 


50 

1,360 

724 

152 1 

177 

1/2* 

17/7 j 

5/9 

11(10 

I3th 

... 

83 

1,541 1 

705 ! 

162 ' 

181 

112 

17I8J : 

6(9| ! 

10)11 

14th 


70 

1,449 

508 | 

365 j 

192 

1/41 

22j2 

7/7 

14/7 


{ £ 

40 

1,526 

924 i 

16*2 

216 

If** 

28I8S 

6(10 

16(10f 

15th 

\ B 

30 

1,479 

749 i 

165 

192 

l/3f 

21(71 

6(10 

14(94 


(. Total; 

70 

j 



206 

1131 

25(8 

6(10 

18(10 


( A 

40 

1,525 

923 ! 

157 

209 

1(4 

2119* j 

7(8 ! 

14(1? 

16th 

i B 

30 

1,613 

931 

170 

202 

1(4 

21(2 ; 

7(8 i 

1316 


(.Total; 

70 




206 

1/4 

21(6 j 

718 

13/10 


r a; 

40 

1,448 

860 : 

153 

199 | 

1(51 

22(01 ! 

7110 

14/24 

17th 

] B 

30 

1,517 ! 

815 | 

151 

189 

1(51 

21/114 

7/10 

14/14 


(Total 

70 ! 

...... j 

... | 


195 

1/51 

22 j- ! 

7(10 

; 14(2 


f A 

30 

1,438 i 

988 1 

148 

203 

1(10 

28/10 

9/3 

19/7 


1 B 

50 

1 1,428 i 

745 i 

151 

190 

1/10 

28(1 

9/3 

18/10 

18th 

•! G: 

3 

! 1,304 

977 ! 

138 

195 

1(10 

27|8 

9(3 

18(5 


! D: 

7 

; 1,336 

955 

150 

191 

: 1/10 

28/5 

! 9/3 

19(2 


t Total; 

90 




195 

1 1/10 

28(4 

| 9/3 

19(1 


I a? 

33 

! 1,516 ! 

996 i 

167 

206 

! 2/2 

37(11 

1 ' 12/8 

25(3 


! b: 

47 • 

1,488 | 

955 1 

168 | 

204 

1 2/2 

37(11 

| 12)8 

25(3 

!9tM C 

5 

i 1,425 1 

, 944 : 

14.8 1 

195 

2|2 

36|- 

12(S 

23/4 


\ D| 

\ 'Total 

5 

! 1,298 

1,020 i 

150 

193 

2/2 

i 35(9 

12/8 

23(1 


90 



... 

204 

2/2 

37(8 

12/8 

25/— 


f 4 

45 

| 1,480 

881 

157 

196 

1/11 

30110 

11/9 

19(1 


B 

35 

! 1,457 

696 

160 

192 

1/11 

31(2 

11/9 

; i9(5 

20tM C 

5 

: 1,092 

885 

144 

168 

1111 

24(7 

11/9 

12/10 


! D 

5 

i 1*370 

1,092 

147 

197 

1(11 

33(5 

11/9 

2118 


V Total 

90 

! . . 


... 

193 

1/11 

30(8 

11)9 

18(11 


f i 

i 

! 1,425 

646 

164 

195 

119 

28(5 

10/10 

17/7 


! B 

| 30 

! 1,417 

720 

164 

138 

1/9 

27/5 

10/10 

16/7 


! 1,220 

864 

149 

176 

1)9 

25/8 

10110 

14/10 


| D\ 5 

] 1,212 

931 

144 

187 

1/9 

27(3 

10/10 

! 16!5 


V Total] 00 
i • 

j ...... 


■ 

191 

1(9 

l 

27/10 

10/10 

j 17/— 


toLASiTOKT Not*.-A, Open tight Breeds; B, Open Heavy Breeds; C, Standard Light Breeds’; 
ft. Standard Beery Breeds. ■ 
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Annaal CompeStioa— continued. 


j ! 

i No. of | 
j Groups.! 

Winning 

Total. 

Lowest 

Total. 

Highest Jj 
Monthly 
Total. | 

iveragej 
per j 
Hen. j 

Average 
Net Price : 
of Eggs. 

Average j 
Value per / 
Hen. 

Cost of 
Feed per 
Hen. 

Balance 
over Feed. 

f a| 

56 

1,508 

! 

942 

16) 

210 1 

i j'6 i 

26/3 

9(9 

16/6 


B 

36 

1,600 

871 

184 

203 I 

1 16 

26(3 

9(9 

16(6 

22 nd-! 

C 

5 

1,307 

892 

142 

170 ! 

lie 

21/1 

9J9 

11(4 

1 

D 

5 

1,430 

1,052 

152 1 

205 1 

116 : 

26/9 

9(9 

17 f- 

V Total 

90 



... 

" 

205 

lie 

25/11 

9(9 

16/2 


A 

57 

1,470 

961 

380 

212 : 

118 i 

28 j 7 

9(11 

18/8 


B 

23 

1,558 

1,008 

164 ; 

211 i 

1/8 , 

29(2 

9(11 

19/3 

23rd 

C 

5 

1,291 

950 

146 1 

180 

1 /S 

23/5 

9/11 

13/6 


D 

5 

1,308 

1,049 

159 i 

192 

1/8 

27/5 

9(11 

17 (6 


Total 

90 



... 

209 

118 

28 3 

9(11 

18/4 


A 

50 

1,444 

803 

158 

206 

1/6 

26/5 

101 - 

1615 


B 

30 

1,466 

916 

171 

199 

1/6 

26/4 

10 |- 

16/4 

24fch -j 

C 

5 

1,248 

881 

136 

187 

1/6 

251- 

10 /- 

15/- 


D 

5 

1,331 

777 

151 

188 

1(6 

24(7 

IGf- 

14/7 

i 

Total 

90 




201 

1/6 

28(2 

10 /- 

18(2 


' A 

51 

1,531 

797 

162 

209 

JjSh 

29(4 

11 |- 

18/4 


B 

29 

1,519 

753 

181 

204 

1/84 

29/2 

11 /- 

18j2 

25th i 

C 

5 

1,339 

1,092 

147 

173 

1(84 

23(8 

11 /- 

12 [8 


D 

5 

1,326 

842 

155 

203 

1(84 

28(9 

11 /- 

17(9 

V Total 

90 


... 


205 

1(84 

28/11 

11 /- 

17(4 


< A 

50 

1,505 

! 885 

162 

205 

1 

10 

30?9 

9(7 

21(2 


B 

30 

1,487 

11,005 

165 

207 

1 

10 

31/11 

9(7 

22(4 

26 th ^ 

C 

5 

1,234 

! 790 

138 

' 168 ' 

1 

10 

24/1 

9/7 

1416 


I) 

5 

1,339 

1,029 

149 

192 

1 

10 

30/- , 

i 9 7 

20/5 


^ Total 

90 




203 

1 

10 

30/9 

9/7 

21(2 


A 

| 55 

1,531 

868 

173 

201 

1194 

30(2 

8(7 

21(7 


B 

i 25 

i 1,386 

954 

163 

201 

1|9| 

30(11 

8/7 

22(4 

2ith^ 

c 

! 5 

; 1,302 

914 

147 

177 

1(94 

26/6 

: 8(7 

17/11 


! D 

! 5 

| 1,259 

883 

155 

176 

1(94 

26/1 

817 

17(6 


i Total 

90 

1 


i *** 

19S 

1(94 

29/11 

8(7 1 

21/4 


r a 

55 

1,496 

891 

361 

206 

1(6 

25/1 

9(10 

15,3 


B 

25 

1,544 

931 

3 65 

212 

1/6 

26(11 

9(10 

17/1 

28th- 

c 

5 

3,319 

1,190 

151 

211 

116 

25(11 

9(10 

16/1 


I D 

i 5 

1,239 

! 968 

160 

196 

1(6 

23/10 

9(10 

14(0 


L Total 

f 90 

i 




207 

1/6 

25/7 

.9/10 

15)9 


r a 

55 

3,520 

790 

158 

202 

1/34 

20/5 

7(3 

13(2 


! B 

25 

1,443 

925 

167 

198 

1/34 

21(6 

i 7/3 

14/3 

29th i C 

6 

1,280 

! 1,001 

146 

: 192 

1/34 

19/5 

; 7(3 

12/2 


D 

4 

1,260 

1,099 

147 

i 198 

1/34 

20/8 

7(3 

13)5 


Total 

90 



j 

| 200 

1/34 

21(2 

! 7(3 

13/11 


f A 

57 

1,506 

: 998- 

156 

212 

1 !Q4 

17/11 

5(9 

12 (2 

BOth 

B 

33 

1,543 

762 

166 

199 

1/04 

17/4 

5)9 

11/7 


1 Total 

90 


; •** 


207 

1 im 

17)8 

; 51 9 

11/11 


f A 

62 

1,447 

798 

1 157 

192 

i 

1- 

15/6 

7J- 

8(6 

31st 


■ 28 

1,439 

i 756 

| 161 

197 

ii- 

16/4 

1 ' 7h 

9/4 


( Total 

90 



j *'* 

196 

1 

i 


15/11 

| 7| - 

8/11 


Explanatory Note.—A, Open ■ Light Breeds ; B, Open Heavy Breeds: G, Standard Light Breeds; 
B, Standard Heavy Breeds. 
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PRIZE LIST.*-' , 

* For all prizes it was required that individual birds lay eggs not less than 2 oz. in weight. 

Grand Champion Prize (Value, £10 10s. .* : 

■ For group of six birds (without, replacement) laying eggs of greatest market value.— 
F. C. Nichoils (Langshans), market value, £6 Is. Sd- ■ - 

Golden Egg of 1933 (Value, £25). • /. 

Donated by the Metropolitan Meat Industry -Board for groups of six birds completing 
the competition ; points to be awarded for number, quality and market value of eggs, 
also-standard quality of birds.—F, C. Nichoils (Langshans). - - -. 

Special Prizes. 

Golden Egg Consolation (Value £10 10s.).—Donated by Metropolitan Meat Industry 
Board for leading group in the division opposite to that gaining the “ Golden Egg,” judged 
on the same scale of points.—C. A. Clark‘and Son (White Leghorns). 

Judson and Wxmbleford.—S pecial prizes of £3 3s. each (donated by Messrs.;!). Judson 
and Son and F. T. Wimble) for heavy and light breeds respectively (their own entries 
to be ineligible), for groups laying a minimum of 1,350 eggs, and scoring the most points 
on the following scale Each bird laying 250 eggs or "over, 3 points; each bird laying 
240-249 eggs or over, 2 points; each bird laying 225-239 eggs or over, 1 point.— Heavy 
Breeds.—. F. G. .Nichoils (Langshans), 12 points. Light Breeds. —Iso award, Mr. Wimble’s 
group only meeting requirements. 

The Wimblefqrd Thousand (first prize £2 2s., second £1 Is.) donated by Mr. F. T. 
Wimble for the first and second groups of White Leghorns to lay 1,000 eggs (his own entry 
to be ineligible).—Morgan and Williams, 21st- December, £2 2s.; A. C. Witten, 27th 
December, £1 Is. 

Habllxgtox Commemoration Medal (donated by Mr. W. H, Paine to commemorate 
the services of Mr. James Hadlington, late Government Poultry Expert).—To be awarded 
on points scored for type and breed characteristics, weight of birds and weight of eggs, 
with minimum score of 1,100.—G. A. Clark and Son (White Leghorns). 

* ■ Poultry ” Newspaper Special, value £3 3s. (donated by “ Poultry ” Newspaper) 
for the individual hen which first lays 200 eggs during the competition.—C. W. Gee 
(Black Orpington), 17th November. 

The Producers’ Co-operative Distributing Society, value £2 2s. (donated by 
the Society), for individual hen laying greatest score without a break.—C. Judson and 
Son. The bird laid 59 eggs from 4th August to 3rd October. 

4< Alshbl ” Prize (donated by Marine Shell Products Ltd., and awarded for the group 
laying greatest number of eggs, consistent with quality, with a minimum score of 4,100 
eggs, all members of the group to lay eggs of 25 oz, to 28 oz. weight).—H. Magull, Black 
Orpingtons, 1,345 eggs: individual average weights, 25 oz., 25 oz. 5 26 02 ?., 25-6 oz., 25 ©£., 
25 OSS. 

Quality Prizes. 

For 'selected .groups, which conform most closely to standard type. The prizes are 
awarded according to the number of eggs laid subject to a minimum score of 1,200 eggs :— 

Heavy Breeds. —F. C. Nichoils (Langshans), 1,439 eggs. £5; A. Greentree (Black Orping- 

. tons), 1,404 eggs, £2 10s. 

Light Breeds. —C. A. Clark and Son (White Leghorns), 1,218 eggs, £5; F. G. Lomhe 

(White Leghorns), 1,059 eggs. £2 10s. 

Highest Group-Scores. 

Bmvp Breeds. —F» C. Nichoils (Langshans), 1,439 eggs, £3; A. Greentree (Black Orping¬ 
tons), 1,404 eggs, £2 10s.; H. Magull (Black Orpingtons), 1,364 eggs, £2; G W. Gee 
(Black Orpingtons), 1,336 eggs, £110s.; C. E. Messervy (Bhod© Island Beds), 1,268 eggs, 

J5i# V V> ; V., 

Ugki Breeds. —F. T. Wimble (White Leghorns), 1,447 eggs, £3; H. J. Bose (White 
, Leghorns), 1J32 eggs, £2 10s.; Morgan and Williams (White Leghorns), 1,300 eggs, £2; 
fhiC WStten CWMte Leghorns), 1,269 eggs, £1 10s.; W. 0. Hardy (White Leghorns), 

ijUl £L . y. . r . 
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Highest Individual Scores. 

Heavy Breeds. —A. Greentree (Black Orpington), 294 eggs, £2 10s.; Mrs. C. E. Madrers 
(Black Orpington), 292 eggs, £2; C. W. Gee (Black Orpington), 2Sfi eggs, £1 10s.; 
Markwell and Son (Black Orpington);, 2S4 eggs, £1. 

Light Breeds. —X. Lowery (White Leghorn), 279 eggs, £2 10s.*: P. Bennett (White 
(Leghorn), 279 eggs, £2* ; H. J. Rose (White Leghorn), 27S eggs, £1 10s .; F. T, Wimble 
White Leghorn), 277 eggs, £1. 


* Tie, decided by market value of eggs, according to regulations. 

Quarterly .(Group) Prizes. 

Winter Test-(1st April to 30th June), 

Heavy Breeds. —F. C. hfieholls, 382, eggs, £2; C. W. Gee, 364 eggs, £1 10s. 

Light Breeds. —F. T. Wimble, 343 eggs, £2; A. C. Witten, 293 eggs, £1 10s. 

Spring Test (1st July to 30th September). 

Heavy Breeds C. Judson and Son, 431 eggs, £1 10s.; F. C. Nieholls. 424 eggs, £1. 
Light [Breeds*— F. T. Wimble, 434 eggs, £1 10s.; Morgan and Williams, 408 eggs, £1. 

Summer Test (1st October to 31st December). 

Heavy Breeds .—C. E. Messervy, 447 eggs, £1 10s.; A. Greentree, 420 eggs; £1. 

Light Breeds. —K. R. Slade, 424 eggs, £1 10s.; C. G. Norman, 413 eggs, £1. 

Autumn Test (1st January to 23rd March). 

Heavy Breeds. —C. E. Messervy, 333 eggs, £2; F. C. Xicholls, 293 eggs, £1 10s. 

Light Breeds. —H. J. Rose, 324 eggs', £2; F. A. Bailey, 292 eggs, £1 10s. 


Individual and Group Egg Yields. 

Egg-yield of Each Bird and Group in the Thirty-first Annual 

Competition. 


Owner and Breed. 


T. C. Nicholls : Langshans ...f 
A. Greentree : Black Orpingtons ... 
J. W ^miles : Black Orpingtons ... 
TEL Magoll: Black Orpingtons 
■'€. M. Gee : Black Orpingtons 
Markwell and Son : Black Orping¬ 
tons. 

C. E. Messervy: Rhode Bland Reds; 
C. Jndson and Son: Black Orping-: 
tons. 

F. S. Horner: Black Orpingtons...: 
Mrs. C. E. Madrers : Black Orping-: 

tons. 

W. W. Tennent: Black Orpingtons 

G. E. Holmes : Black Orpingtons...' 

H. Taylor: Black Orpingtons ■ ... ! 

R. L. Bray : Black Orpingtons ... 
H. Walman; Black Orpingtons ...j 
E. J. Whalan : Langshans... 

W. A. Williams (S.T.P.F.): Lang-' 
shans. 

A. Thompson : Black Orpingtons...: 
A. Sinclair : Black Orpingtons „„j 
..J. J. Wilson: Rhode Island Reds...: 
H. Martindale : Black Orpingtons..! 

S. Nicholls : Langshans ... 

W. Clayton :' Black Orpingtons .... 
"T. F. Braithwaite : Langshans ...j 
Mrs. V. E. Cos: Black Orpingtons 
M. , and H. Williamson: ' Black: 

Orpingtons. j 

'S, Bidden ; Black Orpingtons ...! 
3>. Kenway : Black Orpingtons ...I 


Individual Score. 


Heavv Breeds. 


154 

250 

277 

283 

■ 222 

207 

270 

209 

294 

*169 

239 

267 

273 

*166 

*290 

261 

236 

198 

226 

246 

270 

253 

68 

286 

273 

263 

183 

231 

284 

*245 

fl!6 

224 

224' 

207 

226 

195 

272 

*158 

220 

210 

13S 

264 

210 

198 

249 

163 

292 

*8S 

233 

*210 

267 

225 

*214 

193 

98 

200 

*116 

261 

231 

*200 

*158 

171 

*3 72 

*215 

239 

*205 

194 

+258 

*207 

*297 

251 

*245 

205 

235 

215 

187 

186 

181 

237 

206 

222 

189, 

159 

149 

$265 

Also 

162 

*178 

236 

242 

163 

183 

*282 

173 • 

■ *100 

*157 

125 

t*112 

199 

104 

279 

94 

*128 

138 

231 

187 

227 

*110 

170 

210 

222 

207 

195 

238 

91 

■ 217' 

90 

129 

188 

232 

193 

*127 

227. 

170 

173 

189 

123 

195 

196 

. 227 

*254 

*38 

3 69 

211 

45 

109 

•flS2 

**52 

91 

■■ 114 


Totals Market 

W-Jzen. Ta,UC - 




oz. , 

£ 

8. 

d. 

253 

1,439 | 

25*1 i 

6 

1 

S 

255 '■ 

1,404 ! 

25*6 i 

5 

14 

o 

168 

*1,392 i 

25*2 

5 

17 

6 

197 : 

1.364 ! 

25*3 ! 

5 

15 

2 

180 i 

1,336 1 

25*2 ! 

5 

12 

7 

*87 : 

*1,303 : 

25*6 | 

5 

7 

0 

§271 i 

1,268 ; 

25*8 ' 

4 

17 

11 

20f3 : 

1,261 

25*0 ! 

5 

3 

7 

197 : 

1,256 

25*5 

5 

7 

4 

253 | 

*1,244 

24*7 | 

6 

3 

11 

253 

*1,250 

i 24*8. | 

5 

3 

8 

*218 i 

*1,226 

i .24*9 ! 

4 

18 

8 

*267 ; 

*1,222 

24*7 ! 

5 

4 

6 

45 ! 

*1,206 

! 28*5 j 

5 

2 

0 

*36 1 

1,187 

j 25*6 ! 

: 4 

14 

11 

190 j 

1,187 

; 24*9 ! 

: 4 

18 

9 

197 j 

$1,181 

25*4 ! 

4 

11 

4 

183 ! 

*1,181 

j 24*8 

5 

0 

1 

224 ; 

*1,127 

; 25*1 

i 4 

17 

2 

*208 

*1,095 

i 24*5 

i 4 

0 

10 

218 

: 1,088 

' 25*7 

i 4 

13 

3 

182 

1,086 

i 25*1 

j 4 

11 

5 

124 • 

1,077 

! 25*0 

1 4 

10 

1 

210 

1,066 

i 25*4 

i 4 

13 

3 

182 : 

*1,053 

! • 25*6 

1 3 

10 

6 

*100 

*1.030 

l " 25*2 

: 4 

7 

0 

*149 

| *807 

; 24*7 

; s 

15 

6 

•226 

1 *750 

25*8 

1 3 

1 

Q 
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Egg-yield of Each Bird and Group in the Thirty-first Annual 
Competition— continued. 


’-— —— p 


Totals 

Weight 
of Eggs 
per 
dozen. 

Market 

Owner and Breed. 

1 

Individual Score. 

of 

Groups 

Value. 


jj Light Breeds. 


p. T. Wimble .4' 

262 

246 

150 

274 

277 

238 

1,447 

24*8 

6 0 

e* 

H. A. Duncan ... .1 

213 

230 

235 

252 

240 

$202 

$1,372 

24*7 

5 9 

1 

Bide-a-Wee Poultry Farm. 

201 

$238 

233 

196 

$216 

$285 

$1,369 

24*7 

5 9 

7 

H. L. Abrook . 

201 

194 

$241 

243 

223 

251 

$1,353 

24*8 

5 10 10 

I. Lowery ., 

243 

279 

202 

$173 

212 

238 

$1,352 

24*4 

5 3 

4 

3EL J. Bose. 

99 

245 

215 

278 

238 

257 

1,332 

25*4 

5 12 

0 

K. Thorougbgood . 

255 

$192 

240 

252 

144 

243 

$1,326 

25*0 

4 19 10- 

J. Hunt . 

218 

221 

$146 

234 

242 

$264 

$1,325 

24*9 

5 5 

6 

Morgan and Williams . 

208 

240 

239 

187 

217 

209 

1,300 

25-7 

5 2 

10 * 

p. Bennett. 

185 

$198 

224 

279 

18S 

215 

$1,299 

25*2 

5 1 

5 

A. Biden . 

221 

161 

228 

207 

$215 

257 

$1,289 

24*6 

5 1 

8 

W, I. Williams . 

235 

246 $+212 

190 

$180 

215 

$1,278 

24*6 

5 12 11 

A. 0. Witten . 

113 

257 

267 

199 

210 

223 

1,269 

25*2 

4 15 

1 

Mrs. F. McCalium.. 

212 

206 

$212 

223 

205 

209 

$1,267 

24*9 

5 2 

10 * 

J. T. Webb. 

251 

$258 

218 

197 

160 

175 

$1,259 

25*0 

5 3 

8 

Sunrise Poultry Farm . 

200 

193 

163 

197 

$276 

220 

$1,249 

25*1 

5 1 

5 

B. Clarke 

$216 

145 

$211 

193 

206 

261 

$1,232 

24-4 

5 0 

9' 

J. 1. Flew. 

124 

203 

250 

$243 

222 

218 

$1,225 

25*1 

4 17 

8 

W. C. Hardy. 

126 

230 

234 

156 

228 

267 

1,221 

25*1 

4 18 

11 

C. Leach and Sons. 

228 

188 

227 

208 

140 

228 

1,219' 

25-0 

4 15 11 

H. Holmes. 

237 

227 

206 

209 

212 

128 

1,219 

25*3 

4 17 

7 

C. A. Clark and Son . 

210 

211 

152 

210 

220 

215 

1,218 

25*3 

4 16 10- 

S. E. Daley. 

242 

238 

$105 

181 

227 

195 

$1,205 

24*9 

4 18 10' 

B. R. Dove .. 

237 

234 

148 

235 

159 

187 

1,200 

25*5 

4 17 

7 

Heal Bros.: 

159 

185 

151 

240 

240 

214 

1,189' 

25-4 

4 12 

11 

Mrs. G. Miller 

201 

207 

222 

129 

198 

231 

1,188 

25*7 

4 16 

7' 

J, Dons worth ... . 

§205 

214 

175 

119 

243 

230 

1,186 

25*7 

4 14 11 

J. Bayner . 

f62 

197 

215 

208 

$252 

$249 

$1,183 

24*5 

4 11 

2 ‘ 

J. Cornwell ... 

$84 

$218 

201 

$206 

261 

209 

$1,180 

24*3 

4 16 

6 

L. A. Ellis .■ 

194 

192 

175 

$228 

192 

191 

$1,173 

25*5 

4 11 

11 

G. K. Mann.: 

232 

*177 

*56 

237 

243 

$223 

$1,168 

25*3 

4 14 10‘ 

H. and W. Bailey ... 

213 

240 

79 

165 

230 

240 

1,167 

25*5 

4 14 

7 

C. C. Homan .|. 

193 

244 

172 

253 

175 

130 

1,167 

25*4 

4 11 

0 * 

P. 0. Eanch. 

168 

$116 

239 

173 

230 

238 

1,164 

25*5 

4 14 

6 

Watson and Stepney . : 

§196 

211 

160 

132 

231 

234 

1,164 

25-7 

4 13 

6 

H. E. Nelson . 

132 

234 

145 

232 

174 

$235 

$1,152 

25-1 

4 10 

O' 

W. H. Rogers . 

173 

$94 

243 

$209 

214 

219 

$1,152 

25-0 

4 14 

3 

Mrs. M. Graham . 

208 

240 

221 

144 

121 

216 

1,150* 

25-5 

4 11 

2 

W. J. Searboro . 

163 

216 

217 

207 

212 

$231 

$1,246 

25*1 

5 2 

O 

K. G. Cobcroft . 

196 

185 

120 

188 

$239 

$117 

$1,145 

24*9 

4 1 

8 

K. H. Harris . 

132 

250 

224 

$216 

193 

$129 

$1,144 

24*4 

4 11 

5 

E. Whitelaw, J unior . 

$127 

169 

205 

207 

170 

258 

$1,136 

25*0 

4 9 

1 

H. E. Slade... i 

214 

198 

$MH 

183 

214 

215 

1,132 

25*5 

4 8 

3 

Success Poultry Farm . 

$186 

276 

$116 

$141 

212 

199 

$1,130 

24*8 

4 13 

5 

A. A. Wesley 

269 

266 

$258 

$62 

*01 

$183 

$1,129 

23*7 

i 4 18 

4 

F. A, Bailey .' 

167 

165 

157 

251 

206 

173 

1,119 

25*3 

t 4 6 

0 

F. B. KullenB .. 

*168 

206 

$188 

$158 

196 

$184 

$1,100' 

25*0 

! 4 7 

9‘ 

T. McDonald .. 

1S6 

245 

240 

210 

$88 

*120 

$1,089 

25*1 

1 4 11 

3 

■ J. Jefferson ... 

102 

158 

182 

167 

194 

274 

1,077 

25*7 

• 4 7 

11 

A. E. PfeBBlOW .... ■ .1 

189 

133 

148 

174 

200 

223 

1,067 

25*8 

| 4 13 

2 

■ X. Bradford and Son .? 

198 

214 

201 

$235 

158 

58 

$1,064 

25*2 

i 4 5 

5* 

P. T. Turner.. . ! 

§216 

231 

0 

241 

215 

157 

$1,060 

25*6 

! 4 6 

9* 

T. G. Lomhe . j 

156 

226 

168 

146 

170 

*193 

1,059 

26-1 

j 4 8 

9’ 

R. B. Bent .. ! 

156 

211 

$113 

221 

203 

115 

$1,019' 

25*8 

1 4 1 

0 * 

8. J. Evans and Son ... ...! 

*91 

*138 

251 

233 

$134 

163 

$1,016 

25*6 

4 5 

8 

""A. P. Leth... ... ... 

; 184 

165 

180 

$157 

144 

173 

1,003 

26*1 

4 10 

4 

R. G. Christie and Sou ... ... 

152 

$238 

*$40 

187 

176 

202 

$995 

24*8 

3 19 

1 

F. M. Bailey . 

163 

169 

$219 

195 

*27 

217 

$990 

1 25*4 

3 16 

11 

A. R. Wheatley 

188 

121 

*$30 

190 

200 

$226 

$955> 

25*0 

3 17 

1 

G.HHI f ... ... 

200 

174 

87 

60 

163 

260 

944 

24*7 

3 16 

6 . 

V. C. Tranddifi ... 

$138 

$186 

$194 

215 

$21 

57 

$811 

24*3 

3 6 

1 

6 . T. Whittaker . 

232 

97 

-101 

145 

0 

223> 

$798 

25*7 

3 3 

6* 


* SIgnISes bird dead; not replaced, original score retained, * ' 

Slgnlfim Uni replaowi : nihgm&l score eliminated,. 

i Has nsfe met the- reauirements that each hen in the group most fey eggs- averaging 2 oz. for seven eggs- 
tecwl^y between 1st to 31st July (with extension to loth August for hens which" have not laid* 
Mwn eggps.te 'f$» period), 

; : S Ii^lhle' fee SnmvUUal prizes through eggs not reaching prescribed weight during July* hut attained 

by 15th August. 

'* AS were White Leghorns, except that of Mr. A. P. Leth, which, consisted, of Minorcas. 
t This entry was a pen of Minorcas. 
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THE POULTRY EXPERT’S COMMENTS. 

The chief feature of the test just concluded is the fact that Langshans 
have carried off the two coveted prizes, Mr. F. C. Nicholls’ pen having won 
the Grand Champion prize for the greatest value of eggs and also the Golden 
Egg Trophy donated by the Metropolitan Meat Board, the group score being 
1,439 eggs, and the market value, £6 Is. 8d. This breed has also put up the 
highest average egg production, viz., 199 eggs, compared with 197 for Black 
Orpingtons and Rhode Island Reds, and 192 for White Leghorns. 

The fact that Langshans have put up such a good performance should tend 
to bring this breed the prominence which it deserves as a utility fowl. During 
recent years the commercial breeds have been practically narrowed down to 



Mr. A. Greeniies’s Black Orpington. 



Tbs Best White Leghorn. 


■Winner of the prise for the greatest number of eggs This bird, entered by Ms. X. Lowery, laid the greatest 
in the Heavy Breeds Section. number of eggs in the Light Breeds Section. 


two, Leghorns and Orpingtons, which is not good for the industry, and it 
would be a decided advantage if some other breeds could be developed to the 
same level as the two mentioned. 

The prize for the highest group score in the light breeds goes to Mr. E. T. 
"Wimble, whose group laid 1,447 eggs, valued at £6. The M.I.B. Trophy for 
the group in the section opposite to that winning the Golden Egg, awarded 
on the same scale of points has been won by Messrs. C. A. Clark and Son, 
who also wins the J. Hadlington Commemoration Medal. 

The highest individual score was put up by a Black Orpington hen, the 
property of Mr. A. G-reentree, and two birds tied for the leading individual 
score in the light breeds, these being owned by Messrs. I. Lowery and P. 
Bennett; Mr. Lowery wins the prize on value of eggs. 

Weight of Eggs. 

Although there |were a large number of disqualifications of individual 
birds for underweight eggs, due to the altered system of weighing, the average 
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weight for the whole competition shows a slight improvement on last year, 
being 25-3 oz. compared with 25 oz. last year; the averages for the light and 
heavy breeds respectively this year were 254 oz. and 25-2 oz. 



One ©I Messrs. C. A. Clark and Son's Group. 

Winners of th'e Golden Egg Consolation Prize, and 
the Hadlington Memorial Medal. 


It will be remembered that prior to 
this test the weight of eggs was decided 
during July, when each hen's eggs 
were weighed until an egg reached 
2 oz. when the hen was regarded as- 
laying full weight eggs. In this test 
the average weight was taken of seven 
eggs laid consecutively, with the result 
that many hens while laying eggs of 
the required weight laid some which 
were under weight, thus bringing the 
average down below the standard. In 
the next test, however, this rule has- 
been altered to provide for the weigh¬ 
ing of all eggs laid by each hen during; 
the month of August, and any hen 
which does not lay twelve eggs dining 
that month will be allowed until the 
15th September to comply with the rule. 


Breeders should concentrate upon the matter of improvement in size of 
eggs, and.this can only be done by careful selection of the breeding birds, and 
the eggs for incubation. 


Tie Financial Aspect 

The figures regarding cost of feeding, based upon ton lot prices plus freight 
and cartage, show that the cost per hen was 7s. compared with 5s. 9d. last 
year, and the average net price of eggs was Is. against Is. 0-|d. last year. 
Thus on an average production per hen per annum of twelve dozen, the return 
per hen over cost of feed was Is. 9d. less than last year. 

It should be understood that these figures are not based upon the cost of 
feed purchased at the College, but on prices applicable to the average com¬ 
mercial poultry farmer. 


Concrete for Poultry House Floors. 

A correspondent recently inquired of the Department as to how to mix 
concrete for Ms poultry houses, the total floor space of which was 20 feet 

by 10 feet. 

A floor space of 20 feet by 10 feet v and 3 inches thick, with concrete 
gauged one part cement, three parts sand and five parts metal crushed to 
3-inch guage, will require nine bags of cement, 1 cubic yard cf sand and 
If cubic yards of metal. The concrete should be screeded and floated to a 
smooth surface without top-dressing. 
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Department of Agriculture. 


t]iiiiiinaiiiraiiii!iini!HU!iitia!ni!ffl!jiiNiisiiHi!i:n!Siin:iigiiiaii;!iiia!ii!Hi 


ORPINGTONS, LEGHORNS, LANGSHANS. 

Available from the following Poultry Sections:— 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond; 
The Government Poultry Farm, Seven Hills; 
Wagga Experiment Farm, Wagga; 

Grafton Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

BRONZE TURKEYS. 

Available from Hawkesbury Agricultural College only. 

Birds bred under expert direction and grown on free range. 
The class required to improve farm flocks. 

Price lists and particulars on application to the Principal or the 
Managers of the respective institutions. 

G. D. ROSS, Under Secretary, 

Department of Agriculture, 

SYDNEY. 
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M.I.B. FO R ALL 

CLASSES OF LIVE STOCK 


For Poultry 


For Pigs 


M.LB. MEAT MEAL: 

A pure de-hydrated Meat Residue. Rick in 
protein, and essentially suited for the en¬ 
couragement of high egg production. Used 
at the Hawkesbury Agricultural Laying 
Competition. 


M.LB. OX-A-VITA: 

A Meat and Bone Concentrate made for the 
purpose of supplying high protein food values 
to the ration and at the same time giving 
calcium and phosphate so essential for the 
prime health of swine. 


For Dairy COWS PEO-CAL-BONE: 

A new line containing 40% calcium-phos¬ 
phate and 40% protein. It, therefore, meets 
all the requirements of BOME MEAL for 
heavy milking cows, and at the same time 
supplies the additional protein which will 
cause an increase in the milk flow, and. in 
consequence, return to the Farmer addi¬ 
tional profit. 


For Sheep and m.lb. salt bone lick: 

... . . . 1 This Lick is made according to the formula 

Cattle supplied by the Department of Agriculture, 

— Mew South Wales. It is specially suitable 

for the non-lime districts of Australia, where 
deficiency diseases such as Osteomalacia 
(commonly known as bone chewing), etc., 
are prevalent, and all classes of Stock reared 
in such areas benefit materially from its use. 


Write for particulars to r- 


THE METROPOLITAN MEAT INDUSTRY COMMISSIONER 

STATE ABATTOIR, HOMEBUSH BAY 

Via SYDNEY, N.S.W. 
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Poultry Notes* 

May. 


E. HADLINGTON, Poultry Expert. 

Care of Breeding Stock. 

One of the chief considerations during the breeding season is to keep the 
breeding stock in good condition* and it is only by so doing that the best 
results can be expected. This is where keen powers of observation are 
necessary—to see immediately when anything is amiss with the birds* 
instead of allowing ailments to become very pronounced before they are 
detected* which may mean that affected birds are rendered useless for the 
remainder of the season. To the quick observer, a bird’s comb becoming 
dark in colour, a slight listlessness in the appearance of a bird, and a dis¬ 
inclination for food are signs of impaired health* and frequently a timely 
dose of Epsom salts (a teaspoonful of salts damped so that it will hold 
together until placed in the bird’s mouth) will save further complications. 

Feeding the Breeders. 

Care should be taken to see that the ration fed to all the breeders does 
not contain too high a percentage of concentrates, as this Is often the cause 
of poor hatches. It is a safe plan to use not more than 5 per cent, of meat 
meal or other concentrates equally high in protein for the breeding stock, 
and it would be advantageous to add about 2 per cent, of bone meal In place 
of 1 per cent, of meat meal for breeding birds, making 4 per cent, meat' 
meal and 2 per cent, bone meal. 

Feed the Male Separately. 

It often happens that the male bird allows the hens to eat up the food 
and does not get sufficient for himself, and consequently he becomes poor. 
When this occurs it is common to see the male rush ravenously for the 
food, and it is thought that he Is becoming too greedy, but, this is a sure 
sign that he is being starved. The best means of guarding against this 
trouble is to give the male bird a feed of whole maize by himself at mid¬ 
day. This can be done by shutting the hens in the house and feeding the 
male in the yard. At first a little difficulty may be experienced In separating' 
him from the hens, but the birds soon become accustomed to the practice 
and are quite easy to manage after a week or so. The trouble entailed in 
feeding all male birds at midday, whether there appears any necessity for it 
or not, will be amply repaid in the improved hatching results obtained. 

It Is a wise plan to handle the “head of the pen” every week or so during' 
the breeding season to make sure that he is keeping in good condition, 
because neither good hatches nor strong chicks can be expected from poor 
males. 
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Look for Vermin. 

Periodical examinations, should be made of the male birds tc see that 
they are not infested with vermin, which often results in a high percentage 
of infertile eggs, or “dead in the shell” chickens. A simple means of ridding 
the birds of body lice is to paint a thin, line of commercial nicotine sulphate 
(40 per cent.) along the perches shortly before the birds go to roost. Care 
is necessary not to apply the' solution too liberally or to spill any ■ where 
the birds may pick it up, because, it is highly poisonous. A sure indica¬ 
tion of a heavy infestation by body lice is a broken condition.of the feathers 
around the thighs and abdomen of the birds, or a redness of the skin ..of the 
abdomen, particularly at the base of the tail, which is a favourite location 
for body lice. ■ . \ . , 

Other methods may be adopted to get rid of these parasites, but ail 
involve handling the birds individually. Flowers of. sulphur dusted 
thoroughly through the feathers of the birds null prove effective,. ; or a few 
pinches of sodium fluoride placed on different parts of the body, particu¬ 
larly around the abdomen, will serve the purpose. 


Red Mile. 

It is also essential to keep the houses free from red mite, but these para¬ 
sites have to be dealt with in an entirely different manner to the body lice, 
as they are bloodsuckers and nocturnal in their habits, secreting themselves 
in the daytime under the perches or in any crevices nearby- The name 
*red mite” is misleading to many beginners, because the mites - may be 
found in three different colours. They are only red after they have engorged 
themselves with blood, but commonly they are grey in colour, and, when 
young, are white. ' 

Painting the perches occasionally with wood-preserving oil, creosote, 
residual oil, or even the waste oil from motor cars, will usually keep the pest 
under control. It is advisable to do the painting early in the day and allow 
the perches to stand end up outside the pens so that they will not be wet 
when the birds go to roost. 

When the mites are found in the walls of the houses and in the nests, 

, etc,, it is necessary to spray the houses thoroughly, and about the cheapest 
and most effective spraying solution is kerosene emulsion. This should 
be sprayed with a force pump into all the crevices both inside and outside 
the house, also the roof, floor, and nests. Where the infestation is a bad 
one it is often necessary to spray again a day or so later. 


The emulsion is made by dissolving } lb. soft soap in a gallon of boiling 
water, after which a gallon of kerosene "is added slowly, stirring all-the 
time and for a couple of minutes afterwards to ensure that the oil and soapy 
wmter are thoroughly incorporated. ‘. The mixture, called the “stock/ 7 is 
then added to S gallons of soft water and stirred well; it is then ready for 
hi also advisable to stir the solution .occasionally'while spraying.,. 
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Size of Eggs. 

A most important matter in connection with the breeding season which 
should be kept constantly' in mind is the question of the size of eggs. There 
is a temptation in the early part of the season, when eggs are• scarce, to 
use a percentage for incubation which does not come up to the required- 
standard. "Then- the next season; some of the early birds used for the 
breeding pens may be from the-small eggs, which would tend to perpetuate 
ilie trouble'.'' Therefore," it should* be made a hard and fast rule that no 
•eggs under 2 -ounces in weight be used for incubation. The fact that the 
percentage of small eggs in our competitions is on the increase, and also 
that this is a problem to be dealt with in connection- with marketing and 
export operations, should cause the'poultry farmer'to make greater efforts 
to increase the size of eggs from the whole flock. 

It should be realised that the remedy lies in the poultry farmers hands, 
and it' is only by persistent effort that improvement will be effected. The 
production of larger' eggs would make a material difference in the'profit to 
the farmer, by increasing the number of first-grade eggs. Xow is the time 
to commence building up, and the first step is to see that breeding stock 
of sound physique only are used, and follow this up by a rigid selection of 
eggs for incubation. 


A Tonic After the Moult 

A tonic given to the birds at this time of the year, as they are recovering 
from the moult, will assist materially to bring them into laying condition 
again; it will also benefit birds recovering from chicken-pox. One of the 
best 'and cheapest tonics for poultry is Douglas mixture, which is easily 
compounded. ■ • 

The preparation is made as follows:—Dissolve 8 oz. of sulphate of iron 
and 8 oz. of Epsom salts in 1 gallon of boiling water; let this cool, then add 
an ounce of dilute sulphuric acid. Care should be taken to obtain the acid 
in dilute form, not the concentrated sulphuric acid, ■ which is of much 
greater strength. Most chemists are able to supply all the ingredients 
required, and the mixture can he made up for about 6A per gallon. When 
the mixture has been prepared it should be stored in a glass, porcelain, 
china, or, earthenware vessel and "labelled as poison. The dose is one table¬ 
spoonful to each gallon of drinking water, and should be given four to five 
times a week for about a month, or longer if necessary. It is useless to 
give only a few doses, a regular course of treatment being necessary to 
bring about the desired effect. 

Some poultry farmers hesitate to use this, tonic because they, think,it>is 
likely to rust the iron water-vessels, but if made and used In accordance, 
with the directions given above it will have only a staining effect upon-th© 
vessels. It. will, however, cause kerosene tins to rust through somewhat 
•quicker than usual. 
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Hawkesbury College Laying Competition. 

A pleasing feature of the egg-laying test just commenced at Hawkesbury 
Agricultural College is the improvement in the type of birds penned in the 
Australorp section* although there are still some which fall far short of 
what could be desired from the point of view of breed character. Breeders 
who wish to improve their flocks to conform more closely to the standard: 
should study this aspect during the coming breeding season, and pay par¬ 
ticular attention to selection for type and size. Of the birds rejected in 
this section the majority was entirely lacking in type, some having long 
high tails, whilst others were angular or extremely narrow, being not much 
deeper in body than birds of a light breed. 

In the Leghorn section there is also some improvement as far as unifor¬ 
mity is concerned, but here again a percentage of the birds penned were 
far from typical of the breed and lacked size and length of body, which is 
one of the chief characteristics of the Leghorn. One breeder who had 
several birds rejected remarked that it appeared as if the competition was 
being turned into a show rather than a laying test. It is this attitude that 
leads to the degeneration of breeds, of which the Silver Wyandotte and 
several other once popular breeds are examples. The fact is that most birds 
entered in the competition are intended to be used as breeders if they put 
up good records, and, therefore, should be fair specimens of the breed, which 
is all that is insisted upon. As a matter of fact, one would look for a much 
better class of birds for the breeding pen than many which are sent to the 
laying test, particularly if it is desired to breed stock reasonably true to 
type and sufficiently robust in physique to stand up to the strain of high 
production. 

It should be realised that there is more in breeding for high fecundity 
than merely using birds which have been exceptional layers, and if this were 
more fully appreciated only the best class of pullets which could be 
selected would be sent to the competitions. 


Winter School for Farmers, Poultry Farmers, etc., 1933. 

Wtxter Schools will be held at Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Rich- 
juond, from the 27th June to the 14th July, 1933, the duration of the 
different courses of instruction and the fees charged being as follows:— 
Poultry Farming (27th June to 14th July), fee £3 10s. 

Dairy Farming-Cattle and pigs (4th to 14th July), fee, £2 5s. 

The fees charged for each course include board and lodging, tuition, and 
medical attention. 

The courses of instruction will be open to both sexes over 16 years of 
age. Intending students will enter into residence on the first-named date in 
each case. No examination is required for entrance to these courses. 
Further particulars can be obtained from the Under Secretary, Department 
of Agriculture, Box 36a, G.P.O., Sydney. 
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Conference of Ministers for Agriculture* 

Held in Sydney, 15th to 19th May, 1933. 


After an Interval of four years the annual interstate Conference of 
Ministers for Agriculture was revived this year. The Conference, which, 
was convened by the Hon, Hugh Main, MXA (H.S.W. Minister for 
Agriculture), was held in the Executive Council Chamber, Chief Secre¬ 
tary’s Buildings, Sydney, from loth to 19th May. Mr. Main presided, the 
conference being officially opened by His Excellency the Governor of Hew 
South Wales, Sir Philip Woolcott Game, G.B.E., K.O.B., D.S.O. 

Members ©f the Conference. 

New South Wales. —-Hon. Hugh Main, M.L.A., Minister for Agriculture 
(Chairman). 

Victoria. —Hon. J. Allan, M.L.A., Minister for Agriculture. 

Queensland. —-Hon. F. W. Bulcock, M.L.A., Minister for Agriculture and 
Stock. 

South Australia. —Hon. A. P. Blesing, M.L.C., Minister for Agriculture. 
Western Australia. —-Hon. H. Millington, M.L.A., Minister for Agriculture. 
Tasmania .—Hon. A. L. Wardlaw, M.L.C., Minister for Agriculture. 

Departmental Officers. 

New South Wales .—Mr. G. D. Ross, Under Secretary for Agriculture; Mr. 
A. H. E. McDonald, Director of Agriculture; Mr. Max Henry, Chief 
Veterinary Surgeon; Mr. L. T. MacXnnes, Director of Dairying; Mr. 
0. G. Savage, Director of Fruit Culture; Mr. A. A. Watson, Director 
of Marketing; Mr. G. : S. Jolly, Secretary to Minister; Mr. H. Luck- 
man, Conference Secretary. 

Victoria. —Mr. H. A. Mullett, Director of Agriculture; Mr. E. A. Kendall, 
Chief Veterinary Inspector; Mr. J. M. Ward, Superintendent of 
Horticulture; Mr. J. T. Thynne, Secretary to Minister; Mr. E. H. 
Heal. 

Queensland. —-Mr, R. Wilson, Assistant Under Secretary for Agriculture; 
Mr. R. P. M. Short, Senior Clerk. 

South Australia. —Professor A. J. Perkins, Director of Agriculture; Mr. 
Geo. Quinn, Chief Horticultural Instructor; Mr. H. B. D. Barlow, 
Chief Dairy Instructor; Mr* C. F. P. Anderson, Poultry Expert; Mr. 
L. S. Smith, Secretary to Minister. 

Western Australia .—-Mr. G. L. Sutton, Director of Agriculture. 

Tasmcmia. —Mr. F. E. Ward, Director of Agriculture; Mr. H. Oh Smith, 
Secretary. 

B 
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The Governor Opens the Conference. 

After supporting: the Chairman (Hon. Hugh Main) in cordially welcom¬ 
ing visiting Ministers and. officials, and expressing his pleasure at being- 
accorded the privilege of declaring the conference open. His Excellency Sir 
Philip Game assured the gathering of his intense interest in the welfare 
of the primary industries of this country. “I think,” His Excellency con¬ 
tinued, “that perhaps the importance of your work is only equalled by its. 


1 Mamas of Ministers and Officials in the Photograph. j 

Seated in front (from the text) ;— Eon. F. A. Chaffey (Chief Secretary, ! 
N.S.W,); Hon. A. L. Wardlaw (Minister for Agriculture, Tas.); Hen. j: 
JP. H. Stewart (Federal Minister for Commerce); Hon. F. W. Bulcoek \ 

(Minister for Agriculture, Q.); Hon. Hugh Main (Minister for Agriculture, j 

j N.S.W.); Sir Philip Game (Governor of N.S.W.); Hon. B. S. B. Stevens j; 
| (Premier of N.S.W .); Hon. J. Allan (Minister for Agriculture, Tie.) ; ■ 

| Hon. M. F. Bruxner (Minister for Transport, N.S.W.) ; Hon. A. P. ; 

] Blesing (Minister for Agriculture, S.A.); Sir John Peden (President of j 

j the Legislative Council, N.S.W.) ; Sir Daniel Levy (Speaker, Legislative 
j Assembly, N.S.W.). i 

j Second row (from the left):—W. B. Gurney (Entomologist, N.S.W.); 

) G. D. Boss (Under Secretary for Agriculture, N.S.W.); G. P. Darnell-Smith 
) (Government Botanist, N.S.W.); L. S. Smith (Secretary to Minister, 

\ S.A.); L. T. Maelmies (Director of Dairying, N.S.W.): E. Griffiths (Chief j 

| Chemist, N.S.W.) ; G. G. Savage (Director of Fruit Culture, N.S.W.) ; 

| H. Thompson (Federal Department of Commerce); A. H. E. McDonald 
j (Director of Agriculture, N.S.W.); J. M. Ward (Superintendent of Horti- I 
culture, Tic.) ; G. Quinn (Director of Horticulture, S.A.): B. Wilson i 
j (Assistant Under Secretary of Agriculture, Q.); H. C. Budge (Secretary to 
| Governor, N.S.W.). * i 

Back row (from the left) :—II. Luekman (Conference Secretary, N.S.W.); 

C. F. P. Anderson (Poultry Expert, S.A.) ; G. A. H. Holborrow (Manager, : 
Government Grain Elevators, N.S.W.); H. D, B. Barlow (Chief Dairy 
Instructor, S.A.) ,* F. E. Ward (Director of Agriculture, Tas.) ; H. B. ! 
Seddon (Director of Teterinary Beseareh, N.S.W.) ; E. A. Kendall (Chief 
Veterinary Inspector, Tie.); Max Henry (Chief Teterinary Surgeon, 
N.S.W.); B. W. Adamson (Engineer-in “Charge, Grain Elevator Construction, 
N.S.W.); B. P. M. Short (Senior Clerk, Department of Agriculture, Q.); 

H. C. Smith (Secretary to Minister, Tas.) ; A. J. Perkins (Director of ; 
Agriculture, S.A.); E. H. Neal (Department of Agriculture, Tic.); II. ! 
Wenholz (Director of Plant Breeding, N.S.W.); B. J. Noble (Biologist, j 
N.S.W,); A, A, Watson (Director of Marketing, N.S.W,); G. L, Sutton j 
(Director of Agriculture, W.A.). " \ 


difficulties, and you share.those with the rest of the world, and the out¬ 
standing difficulty, I suppose, all over the world is to find the way to cover 
■the cost of production and pay the living expenses of the producer. How 
are we going to solve it ? In looking over the agenda of your conference I 
was interested to find that about twenty-six items out of sixty-three dealt' 
directly with marketing, and its problems. Obviously you are perfectly 
right to do your very best to obtain a good footing in existing markets, to 
improve, continually, your marketing machinery, and more than all, to 
1 open up new markets. I suppose the problem in regard to the ■ existing, 
^ markets cuts both ways. No doubt it helps the producer concerned, but 




Delegates ana Officials who attended the Conference of Ministers for Agriculture, Sydney, May, 1988, 
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that help is to some extent got at the expense of other countries. Every¬ 
body is doing exactly the same thing. Every country to-day is striving*, 
and has to strive, to sell its products, and one wonders whether the system 
of intensive competition which results can continue to work without a certain 
amount of amendment. However, that is an aspect of the matter that both 
ignorance and expediency make me loth to embark upon. But I do think 
one can say that the only permanent solution must come, to a certain extent 
now, through more consumption; that is, by the raising of the standard of 
living throughout the world. Our products are of a kind that mankind 
wants, and a way must be found to make it worth while to grow them, and 
distribute them, I see one item in your agenda—the question of opening 
up the far Eastern market. If you can only raise the standard! * of living 
of the millions in Asia it will do a great deal to solve the world’s problems, 
and also to solve our local problems. Anything that Australia can do in 
that way will be not only of benefit to itself, but of very great benefit to 
the world at large.” 

Coordination of Slate Activities. 

Discussion ranged over a wide variety of topics connected with the 
advancement of agriculture in the Commonwealth and many decisions of a 
far-reaching nature were agreed to. 

Shortage of space in this issue precludes anything but brief mention of 
the problems discussed, which included improvement of the present posi¬ 
tion of the dairying industry, uniformity as regards grading dairy produce, 
herd recording and the manufacture and sal© of margarine, assistance by 
way of a federal subsidy to importers of approved stud stock, the regulation 
of the sale of stock foods, medicines and vaccines, and the control of the 
buffalo fly. Considerable significance was attached to the proposals to apply 
"the principle of export and local quotas, as provided for in the Dried Fruits 
Act, to the dairying industry throughout Australia. 

The fruit sub-committee suggested, and conference agreed to, revision of 
the grading regulations for pears, apples and citrus with the object of 
conforming to the grade designations adopted by all our leading competitors 
in the world’s market for fresh fruit. Other items of interest to the fruit 
industry included consideration of uniform grade and packing standards, 
uniform maturity standards, and the early adjustment of the Hew Zealand 
embargo on Australian fruit. 

The desirability of adopting Commonwealth-wide wheat standards also 
came up for discussion, but the time to change over from the present 
system was considered inopportune. 

Other^items to engage the attention of conference were the co-ordination 
ofcertain Commonwealth and State activities, the effect of the tariff on 
primary export industries, interestate restrictions for the prevention of the 
introduction of diseases and pests, and the constitution of marketing 
.boards for various products. 

It was decided to hold the next conference in Hobart, probablv ■in 
February, 1984. ' ' ‘ 
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Experimental Baking Tests* 

Their Value and Interpretation. 


E. GEIFFITHS, B.Sc., Chief Chemist; L. S. CAYZEB, B.Sc. (Agr.), Assistant 
Analyst: G-. W. XOKBXS, Assistant Analyst; and EL WEXB0LZ, B.Sc* 
(Agr.), Director of Plant Breeding. 


Baking quality is a term which is generally used to indicate the qualities 
of wheat or flour which make it suitable for the manufacture of bread* 
There is by no means entire agreement amongst bakers as to what consti¬ 
tutes flour of the highest baking quality, since the methods of baking are 
by no means uniform, nor are the standards identical by which bread is 
judged. Different countries have, however, developed general methods of 
making bread according to the quality of flour which is available to them. 
In Canada and the United States of America the public demand is for a loaf 
of large volume, such as is made from the strong flour or high quality wheats 
grown to a large extent in those countries. In other countries, such "as Great 
Britain and Europe, where soft wheat of comparatively low flour strength 
is produced, the consumer does not demand such large loaf volume, but the 
baker desires flour of better quality for the manufacture of good bread 
than can be produced entirely or largely from the home-grown wheat. In 
importing wheat, therefore, to meet their requirements, there is a prefer¬ 
ence for "high quality or strong flour wheats for use in blending with the 
home-grown wheat to improve its bread-making qualities. 


Colour, Gas Production and Retention* 

It has been indicated that the miller first of all desires wheat of good 
milling quality, i.e. 3 clean, sound, bright, plump grain of good bushel 
weight, which will be easy to condition and to mill and which will produce 
flour of good colour and good baking quality. 

Colour of flour is important since the general public demand is for as 
white a loaf as possible. Most flours have a natural decided yellowish tinge, 
but as the practice of artificial bleaching is now fairly general, the colour 
can be regulated according to the desire of the purchaser. There are 
other factors, however, which give a colour to flour which cannot be removed 
by bleaching. The presence of bran particles, which occur more abundantly 
in low-grade straight run or badly milled flours, causes a brownish or reddish 
tinge, while a dirty grey colour may be due to immature, unsound or 
sprouted wheat. Although the crumb colour of the bread is influenced to 
a certain extent by the texture and volume of the loaf, it is mainly depen¬ 
dent on flour colour, since a loaf of good colour cannot be made from a flour 
of poor colour. 

Apart from flour colour, the baking quality of a- flour depends on two 
main sets of factors:—* 

1. Those factors making for gas retention in the dough; 

2. Those factors responsible for gas production. 
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That is to say. the volume of gas produced in the' dough must be ade¬ 
quate and the quality of the flour must be such that at least a large per¬ 
centage of .the gas must he retained so that the loaf will be of sufficient 
-volume and good texture. 

The degree of gas retention is mainly a function of the gluten of the 
dough, both the quality and quantity of which are important. Good bread 
cannot be made from flour of low gluten content, nor from flour of poor 
gluten quality. Such flour is called weak and of poor baking quality, 
because it will not stand much working or fermentation, and, moreover, it 
usually has a low water absorption. Generally speaking, flour of high water 
absorption capacity is desired, as it yields more loaves to the sack and the 
bread has a better texture than is produced from flour of low water absorp- 
tion capacity. 

Factors Influencing Gas Production. 

It is obvious that a loaf of large volume and good texture cannot he made 
if the production of gas by the yeast is insufficient to stretch and extend the 
gluten in the dough. The production of gas is dependent on food supply 
for the yeast in the form of sugar. All flours contain sugars, usually about 
1 per cent, sucrose or cane sugar and a small amount of maltose or other 
sugars. This sugar is insufficient to supply the necessary yeast food 
throughout the fermentation process. The deficiency is rectified by the 
action of a ferment or enzyme called diastase, which is present to a vary¬ 
ing extent in all wheat and in grains generally. The enzyme diastase acts 
upon the starch of the flour, hydrolysing it and forming maltose, which is 
acted upon by the' yeast, with the formation of alcohol and carbon dioxide. 
As the original sugar present in the flour is insufficient to supply all the 
gas for the making of light bread, the presence of the diastase is of great 
importance, the gassing power of a flour being generally proportional to 
the diastatie activity. 

In soft wheats, the starch cells may he readily accessible to the yeast 
organisms after being acted upon in this way by the diastatie enzymes, 
but in hard wheats the starch cells are largely embedded in glutenous 
matrix and may not be so readily accessible. Activity of other enzymes 
■such as peptase and cytase may be necessary to make the starch granules 
accessible to the diastatie enzymes before they can be converted into sugars 
for the food supply of the yeast. Gassing power may therefore involve the 
combined activity of peptase to alter the physical character of the glutenous 
matrix surrounding the starch cells, cytase to dissolve the cellular tissues 
forming the cell walls of the starch cells, and finally diastase 1 to convert 
the starch into maltose. 

A Combination of Factors Constitutes Baking Quality. 

The flours milled from some wheats lack gassing power. This feature 
Is usually attributable to the environment, but certain varieties are also 
known to be poor gassers. A shortage of maltose nt the' end of the fermen¬ 
tation period of the dough will be revealed in a loaf of anaemic crust 
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colour and flat flavour, but this condition is generally avoided in baking 
practice by the addition of malt extract, sugar or malt flour. A longer 
conditioning period for the grain before milling may also be found useful 
in improving the gassing power of some samples, more especially wheats 
of hard texture. A marked deficiency of gassing power will be reflected 
in a loaf of small volume and poor texture. 

Characteristics of the baked loaf which are important to the baker, are 
the volume, weight and appearance of the loaf, the texture, colour and 
"’pile” of the crumb, the nature and colour of the crust and the flavour* 
Baking quality is thus the sum of a number of factors, and a flour may be 
undesirable commercially and of poor baking quality, if it is markedly 
deficient in one or more of these factors. 

It has been shown that apparently reliable methods have now been devised 
for determining the baking strength (which largely constitutes the baking 
quality) of a flour by the character of the dough during the mixing and 
fermentation prior to baking. But only practical baking tests will best 
determine the value of the flour for individual baking requirements. 
Experimental or laboratory baking tests have therefore been devised in most 
countries to give some indication of the commercial baking qualities of 
different wheats. 

Is lie Experimental Baking Test a Reliable Guile? 

Although some commercial millers and bakers have criticised the value 
of the small experimental baking test, mostly because of the small size of 
the loaf produced and because the methods used for the sake of expediency- 
in such tests differ somewhat from those employed in commercial baking 
practice, many now recognise the value of these tests. All leading cereal 
chemists consider that the small experimental bake generally gives a very 
reliable indication of the commercial baking value of the wheat. Th© 
results obtained are most valuable when the experimental bake is used 
relatively, i.e. f when the baking quality of a flour is compared always with 
that of a certain standard flour baked at the same time, under the same 
conditions. Without a training in experimental methods it is difficult for 
the commercial man to realise that the results of any test are better ex¬ 
pressed as a relative measure rather than in absolute terms. This applies 
particularly to the analysis of results from tests designed to indicate the 
baking quality of wheat or flour. 

When the experimental baking test is used to determine the relative 
baking quality of a variety of wheat, certain further precautions must be 
observed. It has been shown that baking quality depends both on the 
quantity and quality of the gluten contained in wheat, and that these 
characters, though determined mainly by the variety, are largely influenced 
by the environment (chiefly climatic) in which the wheat was grown. 

While the commercial baker is chiefly concerned with the baking quality 
of the blend of flour procured from the miller, the miller is concerned with 
the baking quality or the value for special purposes of each component part 
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of the Mend. He is therefore interested in the hating quality of a sample 
of wheat as it is actually influenced both by the variety and the conditions 
of its growth. Unless he knows the relative baking quality of a variety of 
wheat to be particularly good, he is more interested in the source of the 
wheat, since he usually knows well the general influence of climate .or season 
on the “strength” of the flour or on the baking quality. But it is' the 
cereal chemist who must, particularly for the sake of the breeder, and also 
fox the advantage of the merchant, miller and baker, be able to evaluate 
the baking quality of a variety of wheat, particularly of a new variety, in a 
way which will, as far as possible, eliminate the environmental or climatic 
influence on quality. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the baking quality of a variety of wheat 
cannot be properly determined except by its relation to a standard variety 
grown under the same conditions, Le., during the same season, on the sam v 
soil and, if possible, also maturing at approximately the same time. 
Furthermore, it is not safe to characterise the baking quality of a variety 
from a single test. It should be tested in comparison with the same stan¬ 
dard variety or with one whose baking quality is well known, when both 
are grown together under various climatic conditions, and also in different 
seasons. The sum of the knowledge gained from such tests will determine 
the relative baking quality of the variety in comparison with the known 
standard. 

Information is also gained from similar tests as to the relative influence 
of the climate on the baking quality of the variety. 


Baking Test Methods. 

The object of the experimental or laboratory baking test is to determine 
the comparative value or baking quality of different samples of wheat or 
flour. The chief object underlying such tests, from the standpoint of the 
breeder, is to determine whether a new variety is of higher or lower baking 
quality than some existing variety which it is expected to replace, or to 
determine what varieties or strains of a crossbred wheat are superior in 
baking strength. 

The methods used in the baking test should therefore serve to differen¬ 
tiate most readily wheats of different flour strengths. It has been shown 
that, with the optimum conditions for absorption, fermentation time, etc., 
flours of different strengths can be made to show approximately the same 
baking strength as determined by loaf volume. As far as possible, there¬ 
fore, the baking test method should be standardised to bring out differences 
in loaf volume, etc., between different wheats or flours, and the baked loaf 
should be judged for its excellence in other characters. 

■ In most countries where laboratory baking tests are made, a standardised 
-method has been adopted to suit the general quality of the blend of flour' 
used in that country.. However, there are some things which cannot be 
1 exactly standardised, such. as the amount of water absorbed by or added to 
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the dough, and the length of the fermentation period. These are factors 
which themselves indicate quality to some extent, and which differ consid¬ 
erably in different samples of wheat* 

In America and Canada, where high quality wheats are grown, or where 
high! quality is at a premium and where high speed mechanical dough 
mixing machines are used in the modern bakehouse, a long fermentation 
period in relation to the quantity of yeast added is usually given in test 
bakes, hollowing is the standard method used by the American Associa¬ 
tion of Cereal Chemists, as reported by Blish ( a ).-—Yeast 3 per cent, (of 
weight of flour), salt 1 per cent., sugar 2.5 per cent., distilled water 58 per 
cent. Bough temperature 30 degrees 0. Birst punch after 105 minutes, 
second punch 50 minutes after first punch. Moulding 25 minutes after 
second punch. Proofing period 55 minutes. This formula is apparently 
very suitable to determine the baking quality of strong flours when a stan¬ 
dard like Marquis is used, but with this quantity of yeast the fermentation 
period would be too long for Australian wheats of low flour strength. 

This formula has now been accepted by the majority of cereal chemists 
as a standard method, certain modifications chiefly involving the amount of 
water added and the fermentation period being used according to the special 
conditions in the country where the method is used or according to the 
class of flour which is most typical of that country. 

Tests supplementary to this standard method, such as the bromate differ¬ 
ential, blend bromate, malt phosphate, over-mixing and prolonged fermen¬ 
tation tests have been designed to test special features of a flour. These 
tests are used extensively in Canada and to a lesser extent in IBS.A., and 
all, with the exception of the malt phosphate test, are designed to test for 
reserve strength and ability to withstand mechanical abuse. The malt 
phosphate test is used with poor gassing flours when information is re¬ 
quired as to their gluten quality. The malt and phosphate supply yeast- 
food, the malt supplying sugars for fermentation and the phosphate supply¬ 
ing a most necessary salt for all fermentation processes. The bromate and 
blend bromate tests are specially designed to differentiate between flours 
of high strength. By means of this test greater differences are obtained 
in the loaf volume than by the ordinary standard method in the case of 
very strong flours. The other supplementary tests such as over-mixing and 
prolonged fermentation tests are also designed for a similar purpose, and 
give an indication of the reserve baking strength. 

Interpreting the Results of Bating Tests. 

The interpretation of the results of baking tests requires discretion and 
experience. Kent-Jones ( 2 ) states that after a little experience an excellent 
idea of the strength of the flour can be judged by the feel and spring of 
the dough near the end of the fermentation period. A weak, flour which 
has had its optimum treatment will often give a larger loaf than a stronger 

' ' f) J. W- Blish ■ “The Baking Test,” Cereal Chemistry, 5 (1928), 158-461. 

( a ) Kent-Jones, Modem Cereal Chemistry, 1925, p. 125. 
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flour wliic.li lias been under-fermented. It is for this reason that dough 
tests have been devised to determine baking strength, and these may be 
considered to be superior to interpreting the baking test results chiefly or 
solely by the size of the loaf. Kent-Jones considers that if this is to be 
done, it is better to make cottage loaves than tin, since a fairly weak 
dough will make an appalling cottage loaf, but quite a satisfactory tin 
loaf. In the former ease there is nothing but the inherent strength of the 
dough to make the loaf stand, whereas in the tin loaf the dough does not 
have to rely on its own strength to hold up but is supported by the sides of 
the tin. However, with the low-sided tins now generally in use the dough 
■does not get very much support, except during the early part of the 
“proving 55 period. In the hands of an experienced baker, laboratory baking 
tests with the use of shallow baking tins axe of great value in differenti¬ 
ating between wheats of different flour strength, provided a suitable stan¬ 
dard formula is used, with supplementary tests in special cases. 

Moreover, in addition to loaf volume, the test bake is used to evaluate 
other important characters which largely determine the commercial baking 
value of the wheat. A light loaf of relatively good size or large volume is 
generally an indication of good flour quality, but large loaf volume and 
high baking strength or quality are not always synonymous. While a 
relatively small loaf volume may cause a flour to be viewed with suspicion 
as being of low strength, it is sometimes possible that a loaf of relatively 
good volume may be obtained from flour which is not of good strength. 
For this reason, it is desirable to record other observations on the baked 
loaf, such as texture, colour, pile, bloom, etc., and to interpret these, if 
possible, as a measure of the commercial baking quality of the wheat. 

Texture an Important Characteristic. 

Probably one of the most important characteristics of the baked loaf is 
its texture. The pores or air spaces should be somewhat elongated, uniform 
in size, evenly distributed and comparatively small and numerous, rather 
than large and few in number, and the cavity walls should be thin and 
transparent. The walls should be tender and not easily crumbled, and the 
bread, should he Arm, but should not have a tight or solid structure. Such 
a loaf would be considered to have good “pile. 75 Australian wheats are 
generally highly valued for blending because of their “bloom/ 7 which refers 
to the silky soft appearance and resilient touch of the cut surface of the 
loaf. As an illustration of the care which is necessary in interpreting 
the results of a baking test, it might be painted out that large loaf volume 
and desirable crumb texture are not always related, since one may be im¬ 
proved at the expense of the other. If the dough is allowed to ferment 
nearly to the point of maximum expansion before it is evened, the loaf 
will generally be coarser in texture and larger in loaf volume than if it 
were evened earlier. In conducting comparative baking tests, it seems 
desirable that the doughs should be allowed to proceed to' this .point, thus 
snaking a coarser loaf than is usual in commercial practice. Differences in 
' 1 quality are thus accentuated. ' ' 
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Colour of crust refers to the top crust of the bread* It is due to the 
caramelisation of sugars (dextrin) present at the end of the fermentation 
period. Sugars are necessary for gas production and excess sugars are 
required for caramelisation. A dark-brown colour of crust is of the most 
pleasing appearance, being more desirable than a pale colour* which is 
an indication of poor diastatic activity. This is a very undesirable quality 
which is, as previously stated* frequently a. character of Australian wheats. 
If is generally characteristic of wheat from regions where the rainfall is 
comparatively light during the maturing period. This appears to be especi¬ 
ally the case when inherently weak flour wheats are grown in a dry climate. 
Low diastatic activity or poor gassing power is also characteristic of some 
varieties of wheat when grown under any conditions. 

The shape and appearance of the top crust of the loaf is of value in 
indicating what is termed the “oven spring.” The heat of the oven imposes 
a strain, additional to fermentation, on the elasticity of the gluten* and if 
the dough responds by rising well without breaking* the top crust of the 
loaf (especially in tin loaves) will show a rounded contour with smooth 
unbroken appearance. A broken side crust giving rise to a condition known 
as “shell top” is an indication of weak flour. 

The public generally prefers a loaf with as white a crumb colour as 
possible. A dull or grey colour caused by immature, bleached or sprouted 
wheat is most objectionable since it cannot, like a yellow colour, be removed 
by the use of bleaching agents on the flour. A yellow colour may also be- 
objectionable as some importing countries forbid the use of bleaching 
agents in imported flour. 

A poor flavour seldom occurs with flours from sound wheats. 

Value of Experimental Baking Tests. 

The baking tests as conducted by the Chemist’s Branch of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture in blew South Wales are designed with several 
objects:— 

1. To give a general idea of the commercial baking quality of existing’ 
varieties. 

2. To indicate the comparative baking quality of a new variety in- 
comparison with existing varieties. 

3. To indicate those districts which have a marked influence on the 
baking quality. 

4. To indicate to the wheat breeder the most suitable parent varieties te¬ 
nse in breeding for improved baking quality. 

5. To assist the wheat breeder in selecting strains of a crossbred wheat, 
for the best baking quality compatible with yielding ability. 

Unless the tests are carefully planned and efficiently carried out and the 
results correctly interpreted, they will be of little value. On the whole, 
the experimental baking test has its limitations as far as the breeder is 
concerned, for he must breed largely for gluten quality, which can be- 
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more easily determined from dough tests than from baking tests. The 
baking test is, however, desirable for corroborating, if possible, the results 
of such dough tests, and, moreover, serves to determine the merits or 
deficiencies of a wheat for blending purposes. 

The breeder’s chief objective is to evolve highly productive wheats of 
better baking quality, if possible,. than the varieties at present in cultiva¬ 
tion. Some form of baking test must be the final court of appeal to 
evaluate new varieties of wheat, and the laboratory baking test must be 
carried out as a preliminary determination to estimate the commercial 
baking quality of the wheat. 


The Best Winter Fodders for the South Coast. 

Tests over a number of years have made it possible to narrow down the 
most suitable varieties of wheat and oats for winter fodders on the south 
coast and Moss Vale districts to less than half a dozen. 

In reporting on the results obtained last season, Mr. It. 1ST. Makin, 
Senior Agricultural Instructor, points out that a trial at Penrith had to be 
abandoned on account of frost damage, while that at Camden was also 
affected by frost. Heavy rains converted the Moss Vale plot into a bog and 
adversely affected the yields. 

Yields in South Coast Winter Fodder Trials. 



! 

1 Milton 
| (A. Kendall). 

1 

Berry 

(J. Schofield 
and Sons). 

Nowra 

(A. Mattram). 

Moss Vale 

(F. H. 0. 
Throsby). 

Kangaroo 
Valley 
(J. Chittick 
and Son). 

Camden 
(J. Childs). 


| ton. 

cwt. 

ton. cwt. 

ton. 

cwt. 

ton. cwt. 

ton. 

cwt. 

ton. 

cwt. 

Florence wheat.. 

.1 8 

0 

4 19 

12 

0 

6 3 

14 

11 

0 

12 

Fii bank „ .. 

•i 8 

0 

3 5 

9 

14 


10 

6 

4 

13 

Bnddali oats .. 

. 13 

6 

6 9 

17 

8 

15 19 

17 

0 

8 

5 

Sunrise „ 

.} 12 

11 

6 9 

17 

8 

14 5 

17 

9 

10 

9 

Algerian „ 

.! 14 

1 

11 

4 19 

18 

11 

14 17 

16 

6 

12 

2 


A combination crop of wheat and vetches at Ivangaroo Valley yielded 
15 tons 1 cwt. per acre, as compared with a yield of 10 tons 6 cwt. from 
wheat alone. This is in keeping with the results of previous years, and 
not only does the addition of vetches give a bulkier yield, but the feeding 
value is enhanced. Where, the seed is broadcasted, about 20 to 30 lb. vetch 
seed per acre has proved satisfactory. 

In conjunction with last season’s tests, lime in different forms (burnt 
shell, ground shell and ground limestone) was applied to test plots at’ the 
rate of 4 cwt, per acre to ascertain if beneficial to yields. The lime, it is 
■ considered, Was applied too close to sowing time to have any effect on 
last season's crops, but observations will be made on subsequent crops sown 
:: on the limed areas and reports will be awaited with interest. The burnt 
' shell for the trials was donated by Messrs. Kelly Brothers, Burrell Lake, 
- UlladuUa; the ground shell by the Shellharbour Shelf Lime Company, 
Shellharbour; and. the ground limestone by the Commonwealth Portland 
Cement Company, 'Sydney* 
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Fallowing in the Riverina. 

Competitions at Yerong- Creek, Osborne Creek 
and Munyabla. 


6. 0. BARTLETT* Senior Agricultural Instructor. 

Owing to adverse seasonal and financial conditions, fewer fallow competi¬ 
tions were conducted and the number of entries was smaller this year than 
previously. Only three districts conducted competitions in the Riverina, 
these being Yerong Creek, Osborne Greek and Munyabla, the competition 
in each case being organised by the local branch of the Agricultural 
Bureau. 

Early Ploughing and Judicious Cultivation Showed to Advantage. 

Sum m er and autumn conditions were very dry and only one opportunity 
occurred to work the fallows after the new year. Many of the entries were 
ploughed on the late side and these appeared to have dried out rapidly, 
while the early-ploughed (June-July) areas showed to advantage as regards 
soil texture, seed-bed and moisture content. The time of the first working 
had also an influence in these respects. N ot one good seed-bed was seen 
where the first working of the fallow had been delayed until after harvest. 
In other years under more favourable autumn conditions this has not been 
so outstanding, but the fallows were all judged under dry conditions and 
great variation was apparent. Several of the areas which had not been 
worked prior to harvest presented problems to the owners at the time of the 
completion of judging, which was the second week in April. They could 
not be further worked or sown until heavy rain fell, while the fallows 
worked early, such as that submitted by Mr, McMillan, had an excellent 
seed-bed and almost enough moisture to germinate a crop. 

In the eastern districts the harrows need to be used with a great deal of 
discretion. They are a cheap and rapid means of working the land, but in 
many cases do not do the class of work that suits the soils. Frequently 
the cultivation is too shallow and the surface made too fine, resulting in the 
surface setting after rain and necessitating further working with a broad- 
tined implement. The best fallows noticed during recent years have been 
those that have been worked once or twice with broad tines. These opera¬ 
tions individually are heavier and more costly, but they bring about a 
desirable state of tilth and render the frequent cultivation of the land 
unnecessary. 

During recent years the cost of working fallows has received considera¬ 
tion in relation to efficiency, and it has been deemed that the frequent 
working of the soil is neither desirable nor necessary; but it has also been 
deemed essential in the interests of payable results that the land receive 
sufficient judicious workings, consisting of an early and moderately deep 
ploughing and a ■ thorough spring cultivation, followed by one or more 
cultivations during the summer months. 
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On one or two fallows striking demonstrations were seen of the difference 
between a portion that had been cultivated after the January rain and a 
portion that was not. In the cultivated portion the seed-bed and moisture 
content were satisfactory and in the uncultivated portion the fallow was 
hard and dry to a depth of 9 inches. 

Details of the Competitions. 

Yerong Creek .—There were seven entries, and the competition was won. 
by Mr. E. McEory with 138 points out of a possible 150. This block was a 
red loam which was mouldboard ploughed in June, harrowed in August, and 
springtoothed in October. 

Osborne Greek .—There were sixteen entries in this competition, which, 
was won by Mr. A. McMillan with 143 points. This block was also a red 
loam which was mouldboard ploughed in June-July, harrowed and spring¬ 
toothed in October, and springtoothed again in February. This fallow,, 
although it only had but two workings, was in almost perfect condition. 

Munyabla .—This competition was won by Mr. W. J. Scott with 140 
points; there were ten entries. The winning entry was a brown to red loam 
which was last under oats ; -mouldboard ploughed in July, springtoothed in: 
October and again in January. 


Absence of Green Feed Causes Trouble Among 
Pregnant Ewes. 

The persistent dry weather recently has had the usual result in bringing* 
about mortalities from dietetic causes. In many parts of the State the 
sheep have for months past been subsisting on dry grass and trefoil and 
other seeds, with very little green growing feed of any description. This 
state of affairs has had a serious result, particularly on pregnant ewes, and. 
mortalities from what is generally known as preparturient toxaemia have 
been occurring. It has been noted, writes the Chief Veterinary Surgeon 
(Mr* Max Henry), that in endeavouring to protect against these mortalities 
food, of a highly nitrogenous nature has been supplied, but it is question-' 
able whether this is desirable. The sheep are weak and are not in a fit 
condition to assimilate and deal with large quantities of protein. Experi¬ 
mental work has shown that maize and oaten hay are both valuable for 
the maintenance of starving stock. In country which carries a heavy 
herbage crop the seeds from these plants will themselves provide a fair- 
.quantity of nitrogenous material, and supplements to such feed should tend', 
rather to the carbohydrate content than to the protein content. 


.The consumer in England, writes Mr. J. W. Ferguson in the London 
.^Iruit-grower/ 5 can be assured that those interested in the export of fruit 
from Eew South Wales are fully ■■seized with the 'Wisdom of sending only, 
'•best qualities overseas; indeed, it is only good quality which,:will, in the-; 
tepay the coats incurred. 
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Davies Brothers Motors Limited 

General Motor Engingeers 

Agfa!* far: , o**ot si 


*Vi£S MOTOBS 


Dodge Brothers 
Motor Vekscl.es 


Dunlop Perdriau Rubber Company Ltd 
Broken Hill - N.S.W 


Dear Sirs* 


Letters like this explain 
the toughness that has 
established Perdriau as 
the T yre for long 

mileage and sheer hard 
Work. 



It feel we would like to express our appreciation of the 
excellent service we have received from your Perdrlau Covers and 
Tubes, 

For soce years we have fitted these to our own cars aad 
in every Instance we have had nothing but good results and high 
mileages. 

We might also add that one of our clients, on taxi worn, 
at Broken Hill, did 25,000 miles on an original set of your Covers, 
which is considered by all a very excellent performance 

Assuring you of our best support at all times 


fours faithfully, 

DAMES BROS. MOTORS LTD., 


/by5 - 

'Managing Director. 


To-day the Perdriau Tyre offers* 
DOUBLE TOUGHNESS! A process" 
of super-compressing the rubber in a 
new Double Triangle tread results, 
in a tyre that betters all previous 
performances. This improved' 
Perdriau offers a tremendous increase 
in mileage at no increase in price-,. 

See your local dealer. 

Vndrum 


B«OBLE 


tbuncke 
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Coonabarabran-Mudgee Farmers Should 

Fallow* 

Competitions Indicate Scant Int ere st. 


G. NICHOLSON, Senior Agricultural Instructor. 

Fallowing in the true sense of the word is a little known practice in the 
Coonabarabran-Mudgee district. A favourable climate, diversified farming*, 
and also in recent years the economic position, have not been conducive to 
a universal acceptance of improved cultural methods. Wheat growers in 
the older farming areas rely principally on pasture lands that have been 
ploughed to produce productive crops, and in the newer farming areas the 
fertile virgin soils have responded to but scant cultivation* Such methods, 
however, can only be successful whilst the area under crop is limited, or 
additional new land is available. Under the present circumstances it is 
not surprising that little interest was evinced in the district in fallow 
competitions this season. Coonabarabran was the only agricultural society 
to conduct a competition, and although the number of entries, was not 
large it is pleasing to record that 75 per cent, were winter fallows. 

The Season was Suitable* 

The soil was in good order for ploughing during the winter. August was 
somewhat less favourable, but the heavy September rains provided a good 
opportunity for late fallowing, or for cultivating the fallows commenced 
earlier in the year. ~No further heavy rain fell until January. This was 
most useful in assisting in the consolidation of the seed-bed, Failure to 
cultivate after the January rains resulted in the ruination of those fallows 
by a prolific growth of stink grass (Eragrostis major). The rains which 
fell during late March and early April encouraged rapid germination of 
weed seeds and by the middle of the month seed-beds of intelligently pre¬ 
pared fallows were in most satisfactory order for sowing. 

Efficient Working is Essentia! to Control Stink Grass. 

One of the chief objections to winter fallow is the difficulty of controlling 
the growth of stink grass which invariably occurs in a season of good 
summer rainfall. Fallows which become infested with this weed seldom 
yield as well as crops grown on short fallow. Since in this district the 
principal objectives of fallowing are the formation of a suitable seed-bed 
and the control of weeds and disease, it is inadvisable to fallow a large 
area that cannot conveniently and expeditiously be cultivated at any time 
when circumstances warrant it during the summer months. 

. A practice that has proved highly satisfactory, both from a far min g .and 
grazing standpoint, is to sow oats on suitable ground in March or April for 
grazing, and to plough in the residues prior to harvest. This assists in 
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maintaining the humus content, and to some extent checks early growth 
of summer weeds. Moreover, on couch-infested country this system is 
preferable to long fallow. 

Details of the Winning Entry at Coonabarabraa. 

Mr. T. Samson, of Pur le waugh, filled first place in the Coonabarabraa 
■competition with a fallow of dark chocolate, heavy, friable loam overlying 
.a retentive subsoil at 4 to 6 inches. The paddock, which has been under 
■cultivation for ten years was disc-ploughed 4 inches deep shortly after the 
September rains, springtooth cultivated in January (after rain) and again 
at the end of February. Cultivation had been performed with commendable 
thoroughness and care, and the result was a fallow with a nice uniform 
mulch with no trace of harshness. Compactness of the seed-bed was satis¬ 
factory and moisture content excellent. 


To Keep Weevils Out of Stored Skins. 

"When skins are to be stored some time, especially in the summer months, 
it is advisable, as soon as possible after they have cooled off, to paint the 
pelts with some solution to keep away weevils and other pests, which do 
■considerable damage by eating into them, thus reducing their value. Once 
the weevils get into the skin it is a difficult matter to remove them, 
and the longer they remain the more damage they do. Care must be taken 
to paint the pelt thoroughly, as unless this is done the weevils get in at the 
points and in small pockets and soon riddle the whole piece. 

Cheap and effective mixtures for this purpose, are made up as follows:— 

1. Arsenic, 4 oz. 

Soda crystals, 8 oz. 

Water, 1 gallon. 

Boil all together until dissolved, and when cool apply with a soft brush. 

2. Arsenic, £ lb. 

Soda, §■ lb. 

Water, 1 gallon. 

Boil for half an hour. 

3. Arsenate of soda, 1 lb. 

Water, 4 gallons. 

Boil together. 

4. Soda ash, 5 lb. 

Barbadoes aloes, i lb. 

"Water, 4 gallons. 

Boil together, and when the mixture rises pour in 1 gallon of cold water. 
One part of this stock solution to five parts of water would be the propor¬ 
tions to use when required. 

, A Warning.—All of these mixtures are highly poisonous, and must be 
■ ■legibly branded.as such. When not in use keep under lock and key. 

These mixtures are also used for painting dry hides and all descriptions 
of marsupial skins. Paint the pelts with the solution, using an ordinary 
wlut£wash Brush. Be careful to see that the pelts are thoroughly dry 
bundling, as wet skins soon go mouldy and depreciate in value. 
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Pig Raising on the Wheat Farm/ 


Mr. A. S. Harnett, op Quandialla, Considers Them 
a Propit able Sideline. 


j 

j 

f 

I 

I 


Me. A. S. Harnett, of Quandialla, has found in pig-raising a profitable side-line | 

to wheat growing. Not only can pigs he utilised to turn to profit the cracked j 

grain from the header and all low grade wheat produced, but at harvest time, j 
if allowed to forage in the stubble, they will find enough fallen heads and scattered ! 

grain to “ pay for their keep. 55 And there is many a time when portion of a lodged i 

crop would be lost were it not for the pigs. It has also been found profitable to !' 

convert old sheep into pork and bacon by feeding them to pigs. j 

Furthermore, wheat has been proved the equal to maize as a feed for pigs, and I 

it has the added advantage of being cheaper. 

I 


My experience has been that pig-raising is certainly a profitable side-line’ 
for the wheat-grower, even if he only has a dozen or so pigs, as a means of 
consuming cracked grain, etc., from the header (instead of sending it to the 
silo), and also for utilising gradings from seed wheat, along with other waste- 
products on the farm and home. It is regrettable, but none the less a fact,, 
that there is far too much waste on the average farm, much of which could 
be utilised for pork production. 

My earliest methods of feeding and fattening were to allow the pigs to 
run on a grazing area and feed them whole grain twice a day, confining- 
them to pens for a month when topping off for market. After selling my 
first consignment I bought a grain grinder, and since then have fed on, 
ground grain, thus effecting a saving of fully 25 per cent, as against the- 
feeding of whole grain. For those who keep or anticipate keeping only a 
few pigs it may not pay to purchase a grinder, but I think this could he 
overcome by the purchase of a grinder on a community basis, as there is 
just as big a saving in feeding ground grain (be it wheat, barley or oats) 
to large stock as there is to pigs. 


Is Wheat Suitable for Pigs? 

In this connection the results of an experiment which was co mm enced 
at Hawkesbury Agricultural College on 31st May, 1930, to compare wheat 
with maize as a feed for pigs from time of weaning until they reached the 
porker stage, are of interest. This experiment was fully reported in the 
Agricultural Gazette of January, 1932, but a summary of the findings are 
worthy of repetition. 

Four litters were used in this experiment, each being halved, and one 
half fed on wheat and separated milk and the other half on maize and 
separated milk, green feed being fed to both lots. The method of feeding" 

^ From a paper .read by Mr. Harnett at the annual conference of the South-western. 
Agricultural Bureau branches,. 
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•was that adopted in piggeries where labour is at a premium, viz., the -wheat 
and maize were fed dry and -untreated. The prices accepted for the various 
ingredients of the ration were: Wheat 2s. 3d. and maize 4s. a bushel, with 
green feed, at £1 per ton. 

Prom a lifter of pigs by a Berkshire "boar from a Tamwortli sow the 
following results were obtained, which go to show conclusively that wheat* 
even when fed whole, pays:— 


Five wheat-fed pigs when slaughtered, weighed . ... 460 lb. 

Five maize-fed pigs when slaughtered, weighed .' ... 413 lb. 

Leaving the wheat-fed pen heavier by . 47 lb. 

Wheat fed to produce 1 lb. of gain was . 9-531 lb. 

Maize fed to produce 13b. of gain was . 10*225 lb.. 

Cost of 1 lb. of wheat was .. . 0*267d. 

Cost of 1 lb. of maize was . 0*362d. 

Cost of 1 lb. of gain with wheat fed was . 2*544d, 

Cost of 1 lb. of gain with maize fed was . 3“702d. 

Profit on wheat-fed pigs per pound was ... ... ... ... l*435d. 

Profit on maize-fed pigs per pound was .. 0*729d. 


The report goes on to say that the wheat-fed pigs when slaughtered 
showed in every case a flesh of good and fine grain, with fat and bone good, 
whilst the maize-fed pen showed a coarser grain, with a soft and, in one 
case, oily fat, with hone from somewhat soft to soft and in only one case 
good. 

In every case comparing half litters of similar breeding, the wheat-fed 
pigs gave a greater gain per pound of feed than did the maize-fed pigs, and 
the cost per pound was in favour of wheat. 

Observations on assimilation of rations showed that maize was more 
completely digested than wheat. 

Whole wheat dry was found to he perhaps not the most economical 
method of feeding wheat to pigs. 

Throughout the test the pigs could be differentiated by the excellent 
bloom of those fed on the maize and evenness of conformation of those on 
the wheat ration, though the difference was not marked at any time. 

To generalise, the experiment would seem to produce sufficient evidence * 
to show that wheat can be properly utilised as a pig food and that it is quite 
equal to maize. / 

Turning Old Sheep Into Pork. 

The problem of profitably disposing of old sheep has been causing farmers 
some concern lately, and it seems to m© that the pig suggests a way out. 
Slaughter and boil them down, and convert them into pork and bacon by 
feeding them to pigs. I recently bought old comeback and crossbred sheep 
shorn in August and September at Is. a head, and am slaughtering and 
boiling them down for pig feed, and of course have the skins to sell. I 
am feeding the meat in the form of a soup to which is added 2 to 4 lb. of 
crushed grain to 1 gallon of soup, although the meat ration can be increased 
as- the pigs become thoroughly accustomed to it. The addition of a meat 
diet has B&en found to produce remarkable qualities in the suckers bora. 
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and in recent experiments none of the sows on a meat diet produced a 
single still-born sucker or a runt. When 1 lb. of meat was fed to the sow to 
every 30 lb. of grain, as compared with grain alone, the increase m the 
weight of the sucker at birth was from 1:74 lb. to 2.01 lb., and when propor¬ 
tionately four times as much meat was fed the increase of weight was from 
1.74 lb. to 2.23 lb. The meat should be thoroughly boiled to a soup. 

On the wheat farm, especially after harvest, pigs cost practically nothing 
to feed, as they may be allowed to forage among the stubble for themselves, 
cleaning up fallen heads of wheat and scattered grains. During the past 
two years I have had crops go down which, had it not been for pigs, would 
have been a considerable loss. 



Pigs Grazing a Sown Pasture. 

The idea of a temporary structure for shade is worth noting. It can be shifted about from one place 

to another. 


Mv method of feeding wheat is first to grind it fairly finely and leave it 
overnight well covered with water, using this for the following day’s- feed. 
It- is advisable to soak only sufficient overnight for the following day, 
especially in the summer time, as fermentation is likely to take place if the 
weather is hot. 

A lucerne patch is a considerable help to. the pig raiser, and. the same, 
of course, applies to any leguminous plant. 

There is no doubt about the advantages of grazing. Good nourishing 
grasses and clovers are very suitable for growing pigs, making a good frame 
and assisting in the development of a hard vigorous constitution and help¬ 
ing in the production of a rich-flavoured class of meat. ' But it is absolutely 
necessary to top the pigs off on grain for about a month or six weeks prior 
to marketing. 
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A good water supply is essential, and in the summer months a wallowing 
place and plenty of shade should be available to them. Pigs like to have 
their own way., and if shade and water are available to them they know 
how to use them to best advantage. 

Plenty of bedding should be available to them, especially in the winter 
time, and the floor of the sty, if only of earth, should be the highest portion, 
of the pen. 

Pigs are very partial to charcoal; it helps to keep them in good health,, 
and a bucket or two of this with ashes won’t go amiss. Limewater (made" 
by adding one part of lime to eight of water) is also beneficial to pigs 
(young ones), and can be added to the food at the rate of 1 pint to 4 gallons... 

The Tamworfh-Berkshire Cross Favoured. 

The most suitable type of pig to raise in the wheat districts appears to me 
to be the Tamworth-Berkshire cross. The Berkshire is a good dual-purpose 
pig for use either as a baconer or a porker. It is quick-maturing, hardy, 
unaffected greatly by varying climatic conditions, and is a good breed for- 
general use. The Tamworth is a pig of robust and strong con»titur*on and 
very suitable for grazing conditions. They have good length and depth of 
body and other bacon qualities, which make them very much favoured for 
cross-breeding purposes, particularly when mated with the Berkshire. 

Other breeds are the Middle Yorkshire, Large Yorkshire, Poland China,. 
Buroc Jersey, Gloucester Old Spot, and British Large Black, but at present 
at any rate the Tamworth-Berkshire cross appears to be the most suitable 
all-round type. The progeny of this cross, when allowed free range, are 
' good foragers, although the pure Berkshire is not so fond of foraging for 
itself, and therefore the desire for the cross is all the greater. 

In making the selection of brood sows procure always from a reliable 
breeder, and select a sow that shows good length of body combined with 
well-sprung ribs, deep sides, and a good girth, which allows plenty of room 
for heart and lung action. It is not advisable to mate the sow until she is 
■ at least nine months old, and don’t condemn a sow if she fails to have a 
large litter the first time, as this is not always an indication of the size • 
of future litters.. A sow can be retained as long as she is a satisfactory 
producer, which is usually about seven years, 

. The boar should come, from a large litter, and should be purchased from 
; a reliable breeder. The boar should be more on the compact side than the ■ 

"'-..sow and show good development at every point, with rather short or medium, 
long legs and bone of fair size. The boar should always be handled quietly 
and kindly. 

Suckers should remain with the sow till they are eight weeks old, and it 
is a good idea to leave tie smallest two of the litter with the sow for a day 
or m longer, or else let the sow have access to the whole litter for an hour 
or two for "a couple of days. This is generally sufficient, although if the 
sow is a heavy milker it may be necessary to let her have access' to the 
young ones for the third or fourth day. If pasture or green crops' are avail— 
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able the young ones will do well on it along with the addition of well-soaked 
grain. Wood ashes, cinders, and a piece of rock salt should be available to 
them. Under normal conditions young Tamworth-Berkshire cross pigs 
■can be marketed when sis months old, and at this age should weigh from 
100 to ISO lb. The ideal baeoner, to my mind, appears to be one weighing 
not more than 120 lb. 

Dili Markets, bat SHI! a Profit 

Although our local markets are on the dull side at the present time, due 
among other causes, no doubt, to the low prices ruling for beef and mutton, 
there is still to my mind a fair margin of profit in pig-raising, especially 
taking into consideration the low prices rnling for all grain, and pigs will 
thrive on barley or oats as well as wheat, but to get the maximum food 
value from these, and especially oats, they should be ground. 

The overseas market is attracting the attention of those interested in 
pork and bacon xrroduction in Australia, and it is of interest to note that 
the New South Wales Committee of the Australian Pig Council recently 
approved of the inclusion of pigs within the sphere of the proposed Aus¬ 
tralian Heat Export Council under the following conditions:— 

(a) That there be two representatives of each of the three principal 
States on the State Committee and one representative each from the three 
principal States on the Federal Committee, and that they be elected by the 
producers. 

(b) That the power to vote be restricted to those that grow or fatten not 
fewer than fifty pigs a year. 

(c) That a levy be made on all pigs slaughtered in the Commonwealth 
in order to pay a bounty on all pork and pork products exported, or, failing 
this, that the bill provide for a bounty to assist and encourage export. 

It behoves exporters and intending exporters to study the requirements of 
our overseas customers, and it is only by taking steps to fill these require¬ 
ments that we can hope to develop a profitable export trade, and at a time 
such as we have been, and still are, passing through, I think it is up to 
primary producers to explore every revenue-producing avenue, and I trust 
that in doing so the humble porker will not be overlooked. 


Annual State Conference of the Agricultural Bureau. 

The State Conference of the Agricultural Bureau ■ will take place at 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond, on 25th to 28th July, Every¬ 
body—farmers and the general public, as well as members of the Bureau 
—are invited to be present, although it will be readily realised that pre¬ 
ference must be given to members of the' movement when allotting accom¬ 
modation at the College. The charge for accommodation is only nominal. 
Bull,details concerning the arrangements can be had from the Secretary, 
Advisory Council of the Agricultural Bureau, Department of Agriculture, 
Box 36a, G.P.O., Sydney. 
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Registered Farm Produce Agents* 

Official List. 


The following is a list of farm produce agents who had registered with the 
Department of Agriculture at 1st April* 1933* Where not otherwise men- 
tioned the address in each instance is Sydney;— 


Agent. 

Ail Kee, George (Yocksui Bros.) 

Allen, Archie Ffeathway (Bart Alien and Sons) 

Allen, Stanley Victor . ...* 

ArchboM, Richard Ernest (Archbold Bros.)... 
Australian Fruit and Produce Co. Ltd. 

Bailey, Henry Gordon (W. Bailey and Sons)... 

Bailey, Robert Lester (W. Bailey and Sons) 

Banana Growers Co-op. Co. (FT.S.W.) Ltd... 

Beard, Alfred George. 

Bel, John (M. Walters and Co.) . 

Bennett, James Thompson (Roberts, Reid and Co.) 

Bidner, William Charles (Bidner Bros.) . 

Billett, Edward John.. 

Black, Roy Everett (H. Black and Sons) . 

Rourke, Arthur Henry (FT. G. Bruce) . 

Bragg, Ronald Clive . 

Br&Sey, Henry John (W. Constantine) 

Bro&dbeni, Robert Joseph . 

Bromley, William Ernest ... . 

, Brown, James Patrick (E. Wood and Co.) ... 

Brown, Reginald James (R. J. Brown and Son) 
Browne, Charles Percy (Ch&s. P. Browne and Co.) ... 
Browne, Percw Robert Easton (Chas. P. Browne and 
Co.) 

Bruce, Kerman George (N. G. Bmce) . 

Buhl, Frank John. (F. Buhl and Bon) . 

Burke, J. and Sons Ltd. . 

Caines, William Charles . 

Cameron and McFadyen Ltd. ... 

Carroll, Edward Charles (F. Carroll and Son) 

Carter, John Henry (Boot and Carter) 

Carter, Reginald Hoilier . 

. Cfestley, Arthur Henry (Kerridge and McMahon) ... 

Cates, Ernest Stanley. 

Qs&Imers, George Campbell (McDonald and Hynes) 

V Chiton, Fred ... ... - ... ... 

' ■ Chong, Mar Kee (Sun Lee and Co.) ... 

Clark, Stephen (dark and Lochhead) . 

Clarke, Harold Rupert. 

■ Clarke, Hector Manfred '. ■. 

- Clayton, James ... .... 

;.jCfeiloe,Erio John " ... ■ ... . 

; Coimao Bros, (Sydney) Ltd... 

. Committee of Direction of Fruit Marketing ... 
Commonwealth Fruit and Produce Co. Ltd. 

Charles Lhinstan (B. P. B. and Co.) 

. 'Cook,'Alfred'Charles (J. and G. Roughley) ... 

Cooke, Edwin ... 

. .Cooper, Aired John . 


Address. 

4 Ultimo-road. 

City Fruit Markets. 

City Fruit Markets. 

City Fruit Markets. 

6 IJltimo-road. 

Campbell-street, Singleton. 
Campbell-street, Singleton. 

21 Lackey-street. 

City Fruit Markets. 

City Markets, Fraser-street. 

9 Municipal Poultry Markets. 
Pultney-street, Taree. 

City Fruit Markets. 

City Fruit Markets. 

139 Sussex-street. 

City Markets, Fraser-street. 

City Vegetable Markets. 

21 Lackey-street. 

City Fruit Markets. 

6 Municipal Poultry Markets. 

18 Quay-street. 

123 Sussex-street. 

123 Sussex-street. 

139 Sussex-street. 

City Fruit Markets. 

King and Steele streets, KewoMtl©, 

Steam-street, West Maitland, 

143 Sussex-street. 

City Vegetable Markets. 

12 Ultimo-road. 

Dean-street, Albury. 

171 Sussex-street. 

City Fruit Markets, 

Prince-street, Grafton, 

City Fruit Markets. 

90 Hay-street. 

Kelly-street, Scone. 

City Vegetable Markets, 

City Vegetable Markets. 

City Vegetable Markets, 

City Fruit Markets. 

23 Quay-street. 

3 Ultimo-road. 

City Fruit Markets. 

City Vegetable Markets. 

City Markets, Fraser-stfeet. 

City Vegetable Markets. 

City Fruit Markets. 
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Agent 

Coitee, Charles Henry George 

Cowell, Richard Muir (Richard Cowell and Co.) 

Craig, Walter Sydney (A. Mason and Co.). 

Cramp, Herbert Richard ... ... . 

Crowder, Arthur Beaumont (Thiessen and Crowder) 
Curtis, Wallace Jenkins (W. J. Curtis) 


Address . 

City Bruit Markets. 

City Bruit Markets. 

City Markets, Eraser-street. 
City Bruit Markets. 

City Bruit Markets. 

City Vegetable Markets. 


Davis, Arthur Garnet (Davis Bros.). 

Davis, Edwin George (Davis Bros.). 

JDening, Augustus (Dening Bros.) . 

Dening, Charles {Dening Bros.) . 

Dening, Seymour . 

Derrick, Phillip ... 

Dickson, Frederick George . 

Doust, Charles Brissenden (Doust and Rabbidge) 
Drane, William (Hanigan and Drane) 

Drew, Harxie (Drew, Brown and Drew) 

Dundon, Frederick Christian. 

Dunston, Bertram .^ ... 

Dunston, Harry Francis (Dunston and Norris) 


Doyle-street, Narrabri 
Doyle-street, Narrabri. 

City Vegetable Markets. 
City Vegetable Markets. 
City Vegetable Markets. 
City Vegetable Markets. 
City Vegetable Markets. 

348 Sussex-street. 

City Vegetable Markets, 

197 Suss ex-street. 

City Markets, Eraser-street. 
City Bruit Markets. 

City Vegetable Markets. 


Evans, Eric (Evans and Gray) .City Vegetable Markets. 

Ewen, Harry Lot James (Ewen and Sons) ... ... City Bruit Markets. 


Bear, Hugh Rainor (Bear and Paulin) 
Birth, Alfred (Stimson and Birth) 

Bisher S. K. Ltd. .. 

Foley Bros. Ltd. . 

Foster, Alfred Ernest.. 

Box, Henry Vincent . 

Francis, William (Bart Allen and Son) 
Fry, Horace Charles (Lord and Fry) ... 


... City Bruit Markets. 

... City Markets, Eraser-street. 
... 7 Quay-street. 

... 355 Sussex-street. 

... City Bruit Markets. 

... City Vegetable Markets. 

... City Bruit Markets. 

... King-street, Newcastle. 


Galvin, William Francis (Mitchell and Galvin) 
Garrett, T. and Sons Ltd. (H. Laverty and Co.) 

Gibbs, Arthur Herbert (C. Gibbs and Son). 

Ginn, George Herbert. 

Gittins, Reece Edward (Gittins and Eastham) 

Gock, Shir King (Wing Chong and Coy.) . 

Goodfellow, James (Goodfellow 5 s Auction Mart) 

Graham, Douglas Gordon (N. S. Graham) . 

Graham, Lisle Henry ... . 

Grainger and Falkiner Ltd. 

Gray, George (Evans and Gray) . 

Gray, Robert Francis (Robert Robinson and Co.) ... 

Greenberg, Myer (S. and M. Greenberg) . 

Greentree, Albert Charles (H. J. Greentree). 

Greentree, Clendon Copeland (C. C. Greentree and 
Son). 

Greentree, Herbert James (H. J. Greentree) 


City Vegetable Markets. 
Steele-street, Newcastle. 
City Markets, Eraser-street. 
City Bruit Markets. 
Steele-street, Newcastle. 

98 Hay-street. 

BowraL 

City Bruit Markets. 

City Vegetable Markets. 
John-street, Singleton. 

City Vegetable Markets. 

145 Sussex-street. 

20 Lackey-street. 

City Bruit Markets. 

City Vegetable Markets. 

City Bruit Markets. 


Hacking, Emanuel (Buhl and Hacking) 

Hallaran, Cecil Ernest (W. J. Curtis) 

Hanigan, Frederick Charles (Hanigan and Drane) 
Harder, William Henry (Sherwood and Harder) 

Harrington, George Albert Edward. 

Harris, Arthur Henry ... . 

Harris, Cecil Edgar (Walter Harris). 

Harris, John Frederick (E. Wood and Co.) ... 

Hawke and Treloar Ltd. . 

Hawke, John Henry (J. Hawke) 

Hay, Emerson (Hay Bros.) . 

Hay, Leslie Seaton (Hay Bros.) 


... City Bruit Markets. 

... City Vegetable Markets. 

... City Vegetable Markets. 

... City Bruit Markets. 

... City Bruit Markets. 

... City Bruit Markets. 

... City Bruit Markets. 

... 6 Municipal Poultry Markets. 
... Gunnedah. 

... 5 Ultimo-road. 

... City Bruit Markets. 

... City Bruit Markets. 
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Agent, 

Haves, Sydney Paul (Hayes and Co.) 

Heiner, Jacob William ... 

High, Devaney William (D. G. High and Son) 
Bribery, Reginald William 
Hill, Francis William ... 

Hing, Albert. (Hi© Lee and Go.) 

Holmes, J. Ltd.... 

Hooke, Robert Lloyd Everard (Reg. Swan)... 
Hop Lee and Go. Ltd, ... 

Hosldsson, Borman ... ... . 

Howard, Alfred Alexander 

Howard, Frederick Ellis (B. P. B. and Co.) ... 

Hunter, James Wentworth (Hunter and Wild) 


Address, 

196 Sussex-street. 

City Fruit Markets. 

City Fruit Markets. 

City Vegetable Markets. 

City Fruit Markets. 

92 Hay-street. 

City Fruit Markets. 

Steele-street, Newcastle. 

8-9 Municipal Buildings, Ultima- 
road. 

City Fruit Markets. 

City Markets, Fraser-street. 

City Vegetable Markets. 

City Fruit Markets. 


Jenkins, Ernest Aloysios (John Jenkins) . 

Jenkins, George Edward (John Jenkins) 

Jenkins, John Albert (Jenkins and Londregan) 
Jenkins, Leslie Janies (John Jenkins) 

Johnson, John Malcolm ... ... . 

Johnston, Norman Oswald (Johnston and Tebbutt) 
Jolly, Melvyn Neil (Neil, Jolly and Co.) 

Jones, Ben . ".. 

Jones, J. and Co. Ltd. .. 

Jones, Richmond Clyde . 

Jones, Wiliam Henry. 

J ones, Wiliam John ... .. 

Jurd, Albert ... ... .. 


City Fruit Markets. 

City Fruit Markets. 

City Fruit Markets. 

City Fruit Markets. 

City Fruit Markets. - 
City Vegetable Markets. 
City Fruit Markets. 
Palm-avenue, Leeton. 

191 Sussex-street. 

City Fruit Markets. 
Ward-lane, Mittagong. 

City Fruit Markets. 

City Markets, Fraser-street. 


Kellaw&y, Christopher George (C. G. Kellaway and 
Son). 

Kennedy, Francis Xavier (F. Kennedy and Sons) ... 
Kennett, Frederick Charles ... ... ... 

Kent, Henry Patrick (Stevens and Co.) . 

Kerridge, Walter Platts (Kerridge and McMahon) ... 
Kerwick, Michael Vincent (John Rankin and Co.) ... 

Ki How, Samuel (Yocksui Bros.) . 

Kirkwood, John Wiliam 


City Fruit Markets. 

12 Steam-street, West Maitland - 
City Fruit Markets. 

Byron-street, InvereU. 

171 Sussex-street. 

199 Sussex-street. 

4 Ultimo-road. 

Ult imo-road. 


Langston, Desmond (Central Markets) . 

Lawless, Ernest Albert (Mitchell and Lawless) 

Lee Dow, Arthur ... ,,, .. 

Le© Fook, Edward (E. Lee Fook and Co.).. 

Leong, Hoy Ket (Sam Yiek and Co.) ... ... 

Leuckel, George ... ... . 

. lint, Charles (Wing Tiy and Co.) . 

Iloyd, Alan Leslie (Moore and Lloyd) 

Lochhead, George Neville (Clark and Lochhead) ... 

Lockart, Hubert Clendon . 

Londregan, William Rodger (Jenkins and Londregan) 

Lord, Henry (Lord and Fry) .. 

:Level, John Patrick (A. M&r&ntelli and Co.) 


6 Bris bane-street, Tain worths 
City Fruit Markets. 

City Vegetable Markets. 

City Fruit Markets. 

23 Lackey-street. 

City Fruit Markets. 

94 Hay-street. 

City Fruit Markets. 

Kelly-street, Scone. 

City Fruit Markets. 

City Fruit Markets. 
King-street, Newcastle. 

City Markets, Fraser-street. 


Maodermott, Percy Style (Macdermott and Sheedy}... 

Mack&ness, James Vincent 

Jiarah, Andrew John (M. Walters and Co.) ... 

Marsh, Percy (Central Markets) ... 

Martin, Albert Henry (Martin and Co.) ■ ... 
Martin, Cyril Roy (Martin and Co.) ... .... ' . 

Martin, Leslie Albert (Martin and Co.) ''' ... ' ... 

ifaeoa* Edward Allan (A, Mason and Co*) .... ■ ... 

Mason. Joseph James ... ... ... 

McBnn&Hy, Robert Morrow . ... ... 


City Fruit Markets. 

171 Sussex-street. 

City Markets, Fraser-street. 

6 Brisbane -street, Tamworth. 
City Fruit Markets. 

City Fruit Markets. 

City Fruit Markets., 

City Markets, Fraser-street. ■ 
Ultimo-road, 

City Fruit Markets. 
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Agent. 

McHugh, T. Ltd. 

McLachlan, Alban James (Arnold and McLaehlan)... 

McLeod, George Muir. 

McMahon, Edward David (Kerridge and McMahon) 
Messent, Arthur Bertram (Messent and Tom) 
'Middleton, Alexander Stein (Middleton and Mayo),.. 
Milne® Archibald Edwin Gordon (J. W. Bryant) 
Mitchell, Herbert Henry (H. Mitchell and Son) 
Mitchell, James Chenoweth (Mitchell Bros,) 

Mitchell, Stanley Thomas Boyden (Mitchell and 
Galvin). 

Mitchell, Thomas Shapton 

Mobbs, William Ernest (Mobbs Bros.) . 

Moiesworfch, George Harrison. 

.Monks, Alfred James (Skudder and Monks)... 

Moore, Albert Edward (Moore and Lloyd) . 

'Morris, John William.. 

"Morton, Philip Henry (Morton and Luke) ... 

Moses, Walter John ... ... . 

Moss, Joshua (J. Moss and Sons) . 

Murdoch, George, junior (Bidner Bros.) .• 

Murray, Frederick Arthur ... . 

Murray, Hollo McDonald (R. McDonald) 

Musgrore, Walter Matthew (W. Musgrove and Son) 


Address, 

103 Sussex-street. 

13 Ultimo-road. 

City Fruit Markets. 

171 Sussex-street. 

City Vegetable Markets. 

City Fruit Markets. 

City Fruit Markets. 

City Fruit Markets. 

21 Railway-crescent, Bur wood. 
City Vegetable Markets, 

City Vegetable Markets. 

City Fruit Markets. 

City Vegetable Markets. 

Wagga Wagga. 

City Fruit Markets. 

City Fruit Markets. 

City Fruit Markets. 

City Vegetable Markets. 

City Fruit Markets. 
Pultney-street. Taree. 

City Vegetable Markets. 

City Vegetable Markets. 

City Fruit Markets. 


Morris, Cecil Thomas (Dunston and Morris). City Vegetable Markets. 

North, George Maxfield ... ... ... ... Isabella-street, Wingham. 


O’Donoghoe, Eleanor |M. Walters and Co.) ... 

•Orr, John . 

'Oxby, William (Walker and Oxby) . 


City Markets, Fraser-street. 
Lackey-street. 

153 Sussex-street. 


Palmisano, Phillip Enrico 

Parker, Edward William (Parker and Son). 

Paulin, Thomas King (Fear and Paulin) . 

Peterson, Frank Christian . 

Phillips, Alfred Daniel (Alf. Phillips and Co.) 

Pieone, Frank Domenico 

Pogson, Stanley Hessel (Hopkins and Lipscombe) ... 

Powell, Charles Allan.. 

Prescott Ltd. . 

Producers Co-op. Distributing Society Ltd. 


City Markets, Fraser-street. 
City Vegetable Markets. 
City Fruit Markets. 

City Vegetable Markets. 

121 Sussex-street. 

City Fruit Markets. 

City Fruit Markets. 

City Fruit Markets, 

365 Sussex-street. 

Quay and Valentine streets. 


Quan Geen, Peter (Yoeksui Bros.) 

Queensland Fruits Ltd.. 

Quigley, Ernest. 


... 4 Ultimo-road. 

... 13 Steele -street, Newcastle • 

... City Fruit Markets. 


Rabbidge, Martin Edward (Doust and Rabbidge) 
Ralph, Alexander William (J. and A. Ralph) 
Ralph, James Herbert (J. and A. Ralph) 

Rankin, John (John Rankin and Co.) 

Rankin, Thomas Patrick (John Rankin and Co.) 
Reedy, James Adrian (Reedy Bros.) ... 

Reedy, Patrick (Reedy Bros.) 

Rhodes, Sidney Joseph 

Ridge, Vincent ... .... ... ■ .. 

Roberts, Reginald John (Roberts, Reid and Co.) 
Rogers, Henry William Frederick 
Rogers, Keith Edward Vyvyan (F. H, G. Rogers) 
Rose, John , ... . ... ” ... ■ ... .■ ... 

Roughley, Oliver Edwin . 

Roughley, William Garfield {J. and G, Roughley) 


348 Sussex-street. 

9 Darcy-sfcreet, Parramatta. 

9 Darcy-sfcreet, Parramatta. 
199 Sussex-street. 

199 Sussex-street. 

7 Ultimo-road. 

7 Ultimo-road. 

City Vegetable Markets. 

City Fruit Markets. 

9 Municipal Poultry Markets. 
City Markets, Fraser-street. 
City Fruit Markets. 
Branxton. 

City Markets, Fraser-street. .. 
City Markets, Fraser-street. 
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Agent. Address . 

Sadler, Percy William (Watkins and Brans) ... City Fruit Markets, 

Salmon, F. J. and Co. Ltd. ... ... .. City Fruit Markets. 

Scaramuzzi, Carlo Pietro ... ... ... ... City Fruit Markets, 

Schuster, Alfred Edward .. . 16 Quay-street. 

Scott, Andrew (McKeliar and Devlin) . City Fruit Markets. 

Sheedy, Cecil Kenneth (Maedennott and Sheedy) ... City Fruit Markets. 
Sherringkam, Edna May (Sherringham and Co.) ... 21 Quay-street. 

Silk Bros, (Sydney) Ltd. .City Fruit Markets. 

Sinclair, William James .. . 78-84 Hay-street. 

Skudder, John Herbert (Skudder and Monks) ... Wagga Wagga. 

Slater, Alfred (James Slater) ... . ... City Fruit Markets. 

Small, Aiick Oakes (A. O, Small and Son). City Vegetable Markets. 

Smith, Charles (Thompson and Smith) . City Vegetable Markets. 

Smith, Leonard.City Fruit Markets. 

Southcott, He my Frederick (W. H. Southcott) ... City Fruit Markets. 

Southern Produce and Livestock Co. Ltd.George-street, Parramatta. 

Stanton, Ernest Thomas (E. T. Stanton) . City Fruit Markets. 

Stassi, George . ... .City Fruit Markets, 

Steggles Ltd. . ..Steele-street, Newcastle West* 

Stevens, Charles Frederick (F. G. Stevens and Sons) City Fruit Markets. 

Stevens, Hamilton (Stevens and Co.)... ... ... Byron-street, Inverell. 

Stubbs, Ephraim Clement .11 Quay-street. 

Sunnyside Orchards Ltd. ... ..47 Hav-street. 

Swan, Herbert Lancelot (Reg. Swan) ..Steele-street, Newcastle. 

Swan, Reginald Ernest (Reg. Swan). Steele-street, Newcastle. 

Swan, Murray and Hain Ltd. ... ... . Church-street, West Maitland. 

Taylor, Clarence Raymond ... .City Vegetable Markets. 

Terry, Alexander .. City Fruit Markets. 

Terry, Joshua ... ... .City Fruit Markets. 

Thiessen, Noel David (Thiessen and Crowder) ... City Fruit Markets. 

Thompson, Harry Linden (Thompson and Smith) ... City Vegetable Markets. 
Trathen, Janies (Trathen and Hall) ... ... ... City Fruit Markets. 

Tuffin, Robert Henry.City Fruit Markets. 

Tanks, Kenneth Sidney George .City Fruit Markets. 

Turnbull, David Charles ... ... ... ... City Fruit Markets. 

Turnbull, Wilfred Ernest ... ... ... ... City Fruit Markets. 

Valentine, Ralph James (R. Valentin© and Sons) ... City Fruit Markets. 

Valentine, Vivian Victor (R. Valentine and Sons) ... City Fruit Markets. 


Waddell, Albert William Augustus ... ... ... 

Walker, Aaron Hilton... 

Walters, Harold Charles (Central Markets). 

■ Ward, Arthur Cecil (Ward and Felton) . 

Watkins, William Percy (Watkins and Evans) ... 

Wilson, George Allred.. 

Wilson, Herbert .. . 

Wilson, Percy Edward (Wilson and Croucher) 

Wilson, Sidney (Wilson Bros.) ... ■ . 

Windows, Ernest (Windows and Caro) 

Wing On and Co. Ltd.. 

Wing Sang and Co. Ltd. . 

Wong Yong Tai (P. W. Chew and Co.) 

Wood, Ernest James (E. Wood and Co.) ... 
Woodcock, Elizabeth (J. A. Woodcock) ... 
Woodcock, John (A. E. Spurway) ... ... . ... 

Woodcock, Walter (A. E. Spurway).. 

Wooland,Walter ... ... ' .... 

Ym 9 Arthur (Sun Lee and Co.) .... 

Ym, William (A. Lee and Co. and C. G. Williams)... 

'' Tosksui Gee, William (Yocksui Bros.) 

•Toting, diaries Jo© (Wing Tiy and Co.) 

. ■■■ ; : / - 


City Fruit Markets. 

City Fruit Markets. 

6 Brisbane-street, Tamworth. 

City Fruit Markets. 

City Fruit Markets. 

City Fruit Markets. 

City Fruit Markets. 

City Fruit Markets. 

City Fruit Markets. 

City Fruit Markets. 

Corner Ultimo-road and Quay- 
street. 

Hay-street. 

2 TTltimo-road. 

6 Municipal Poultry Markets. 
Steele-street, Newcastle. 

City Markets, Eraser-street-. 

City Markets, Eraser-street. 

City Fruit Markets, 

96 Hay-street. 

City Vegetable Markets. 

4 TJltimo-road. 

94 Hay-street. 
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Artificial Manure Subsidy* 

Still Doubt Among Farmers as to Whom it Applies. 


The subsidy, under the Commonwealth Belief Act, 1932, of 15s. a ton on 
■all artificial manures actually used between 1st December, 1932, and 30th 
November, 1933, is payable to all primary producers other than wheat- 
growers. Special provision was, of course, made for the wheat-grower 
whereby he was paid a bounty on every acre planted last season. Thus the 
financial assistance in regard to the use of artificial manure applies in 
respect of every product except wheat. Producers of oats, barley, beans, 
apples, pears, citrus fruits, bananas, tobacco, etc., will all be eligible to 
claim the subsidy, which also applies to artificial manure used in top¬ 
dressing pastures. 

Definition of the Term “Artificial Manure.” 

Artificial manure for the purposes of the Act is any substance which 
contains nitrogen, phosphoric acid or potash, and which has been manu¬ 
factured, produced or prepared in any manner for the purpose of fertilising 
the soil or supplying nutriment to plants, but does not include any animal 
or vegetable matter which has not been subjected to process of manufacture. 
Lime does not come within the meaning of artificial manure for the purposes 
of the Act. 

Applications for the subsidy must be made in ink by primary producers 
on a special form, and these applications will require to be completed by 
the primary producer and sent by him to the supplier of the artificial 
manure for his certificate, as provided on the form. The supplier will then 
send the application to the Fertiliser Subsidy Section of the Department 
of Commerce in the State in which the fertiliser has been used. Kew 
South TTales claims will be sent to the Secretary, Department of Commerce, 
Customs House, Sydney. Forms of application have been distributed to 
country post offices. Any primary producer who experiences difficulty in 
securing a form should communicate with the Department of Commerce, 
Customs House, Sydney, where a reserve supply of forms is held. 

Make Only One Claim if Possible. 

It will be noted that primary producers are not eligible to submit appli¬ 
cations for the subsidy until they have actually used the artificial manure 
in regard to which they desire to claim financial assistance. They should 
use the full quantity of artificial manure which they intend to apply in 
regard to any particular product before submitting an application. They 
should not submit a claim in regard to a portion of the quantity used and 
then submit one or more claims in regard to the remainder. The Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce hopes that in most cases it will be necessary for only 
one claim to be made by a primary producer, but it is recognised that in 
special circumstances two claims may be necessary. 
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The declaration to be completed by applicants for the subsidy* as shown 
-on the form of application, must be made in the presence of either a com¬ 
missioner for declarations, a J.P., bank manager, postmaster* station-master, 
■or constable or officer of the police force. Ho other official is authorised to 
rake this declaration. 

Primary producers are requested to exercise every care in completing 
their claims. All the particulars asked for on the form of application must 
he filled in by the applicant, otherwise delay will be caused in finalising the 
■claim owing to the necessity of returning claims to primary producers for 
completion or correction. 


Keep Your Horses free from Internal Parasites. 

So common are internal parasites in horses that it is extremely rare to hold 
a post-mortem examination without finding some part of the stomach and 
bowels infested. As their presence adversely affects the health and condi¬ 
tion of the animal, every endeavour should be made to keep it as free as 
possible from their attacks. Horse owners will get much help in this direct 
from a free leaflet—“Some Common Internal Parasites of the Horse 55 — 
issued by the Department of Agriculture, Box 36a, G.P.O., Sydney. 


Outbreaks oe Strangles Have Been Numerous. 

The rising value of horses, particularly draughts, is again directing in- 
•creased attention to their health. Outbreaks of strangles have been rather 
numerous, although, speaking generally, the disease is not occurring in a 
virulent form. Deaths, on the whole, have not been numerous, but such 
-an outbreak has, naturally, a serious effect on the economic working of a 
holding, since it throws the horses off work for a considerable period. It 
is very desirable that they should be allowed to recover fully before being 
&gain subjected to heavy work, as otherwise in their weakened condition 
they would be liable to suffer from colic and other undesirable conditions. 


A Booklet Every Sheepowner in Australia Should Have. 

The^ booklet referred to is “The Sheep Blowfly Problem in Australia, 55 
published jointly by the Hew South Wales Department of Agriculture and 
the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research. It contains 130 pages 
•of text, and the many illustrations include a coloured plate depicting the 
various species of blowfly, making it possible to identify any particular fly 
observed on- the property. - 

The text contains much- information about the blowflies themselves, such 
as every sheepowner should possess to enable him to understand the origin 
of the pest and the why and wherefore of many matters connected with 
strike. The several methods by which the pest can be combated are 
•described in detail and their applicability discussed. 

The price of the booklet is Is. 8d., post free, and it is obtainable from 
the Department, Box 36a, G.P.O., Sydney. 
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Pure Seed. 

Growers Recommended by the Department. 


The Department of Agriculture publishes monthly in the Agricultural Gazette a list 
of growers of pure seed of good quality of various crops in order to encourage those who* 
have been devoting attention to this sphere of work, and to enable farmers to get into- 
direct touch with reliable sources of supply of such seeds. 

A grower’s name is added to the list only (1) after the crop has been inspected during 
iks growing period by a field officer and favourably reported upon, and (2) after a sample 
of the seed has been received by the Under-Secretarv, Department of Agriculture,. 
Sydney, and has satisfactorily passed a germination test. 

Intending purchasers are advised to communicate direct with growers regarding the¬ 
ories for the seeds mentioned hereunder. In the event of purchasers being dissatisfied 
with seed supplied by growers whose names appear on this list, they are requested to- 
report immediately to the Department. 

Pure seed growers are required to furnish each month a statement of the quantify of 
seed on hand. Such statement must reach the Department, Box 36a, G.P.G., Sydney* 
not later than the 12th of the month. 


Wheat— 
Baringa ... 


Bo bio 


Cleveland... 

Federation 

Ford 


Nabawa ... 


River!na ... 
Wa-ratah ... 


Oats —• 

Buddfth 

Burke 

Gidgee 

Kendall 

Laggan 

Mulga 


... H. J. Harley, 44 Wattle Parky’ Tullibigeal. 

A. M. hi. Paterson, “ GreenMls,” Delungra. 

... Manager, Experiment Farm, Temora. 

H. J. Harvey, “ Kindalin,” Dubbo. 

D. W. Edis, 44 Prestonville ” Ariah Park. 

E. J. Johnson, 44 Iona,” Gunningbland, 

C. Condon, Box 9, The Rock. 

Cullen Bros., “ Bunglegumbie, 55 Dubbo. 

... W. Burns, “ Goongirwarrie,” Oarcoar. 

... C. Condon, Box 9, The Rock. 

... C. Bennett, “ Theole,” Forbes-road, Cowra. 

J. B. White and Sons, Boggabri. 

A. I). Dunkley, 44 Bon Lea,” Brandah, via Grenfell. 

... David Bolte, “ Lincluden,” West Wyalong. 

G. T. S. Troy and Sons, 44 Fairfield,” Qu&ndiaEa. 

C. F. T. Anderson, 44 Swan Yale,” via Glen Banes. 

H. J. Harley, “ Wattle Park,” Tullibigeal. 

E. J. Johnson, 44 Iona, 55 Gimningblana. 

Cullen Bros., 44 Bunglegumbie,” Dubbo. 

J. B. White and Sons, Boggabri. 

... Cullen Bros., 44 Bimglegumbie,” Dubbo. 

... G. T, S. Troy and Sons, 44 Fairfield, 55 Quandialla. 

E. J. Johnson, “ Iona, 55 Gunningbland. 

H, J. Harvey, t£ Kindalin,” Dubbo. 

0. Condon, Box 9, The Rock. 

J, B. White and Sons, Boggabri. 


.Manager, Experiment Farm, Cowra, 

... Manager, Experiment Farm, Cowra. 

... Manager, Experiment Farm, Cowra. 

.Manager, Experiment Farm, Cowra. 

.Manager, Experiment 5 arm, Cowra. 

.. 0. Bennett, 54 Theole,” Forbes-road, Cowra. 
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Potato ( u Certified ” and u Standard ** Seed) — 

Carman ..Secretary, Potato Growers’ Association, Bannister. 

Secretary, Potato Growers’ Association, MiUthorpe* 

Early Carman ..Secretary, Potato Growers’ Association, Millthoipe. 

Early Manhattan ... Secretary, Potato Growers’ Association, Millthbrpe. 

Secretary, Potato Section, Rural Co-operative Society 
Ltd., Orange. 

Factor ... .Secretary, Potato Growers’ Association, Bannister. 

Secretary, Potato Section, Rural Co-operative Society 
Ltd., Batlow. 

Secretary, Potato Growers’ Association, Millthorpe. 
Secretary, Potato Section, Rural Co-operative Society 
Ltd., Orange. 

Secretary, Potato Growers’ Association, Taralga. 

Gold Coin ... ... Secretary, Potato Section, Rural Co-operative Society 

Ltd., Orange. 

Late Manhattan ... Secretary, Potato Section, Rural Co-operative Society 
Ltd., Orange. 

Queen of the Valley ... Secretary, Potato Section, Rural Co-operative Society 
(Standard grade only.) Ltd., Batlow. 

Caidiftower — 

Mitchell’s Ho. 4 ... ... C. J. Rowcliff, Old Dubbo road, Dubbo. 

Onion — 

Hunter River Brown 

Spanish ... ... S. Redgrove, “ Sandhill,” Branxton. 

_ C. J. Rowcliff, Old Bubbo road, Bubbo. 

Hunter River White 0. J. Rowcliff, Old Bubbo road, Bubbo. 

Globe. 

Tomato — 

Improved Smmybrook 

Earliana ... ... A. Sorby, Macquarie Fields. 

Break-o’-Bay ... ... A. Sorby, Macquarie Fields. 

Pea — 

Greenfeast ... ... P. Morandini, Bunglegumbie-road, Bubbo. 

A number of crops were inspected and passed, but samples of the seed harvested hay® 
nor been received, and these crops have not been listed. 



Fruits and Seeds of “ Caper Spurge ” are Poisonous. 

The Director of the Botanic Gardens (Dr. G. P. Darnell-Smith) recently 
received from a' correspondent specimens of the fruit of the naturalised 
weed “.caper spurge” (Euphorbia lathyris) along with the query as to 
whether these were the true edible capers used for culinary purposes. The 
correspondent, of course, was unaware of the identity of the plant, hut 
had observed, according to Ms letter, that the eyes of persons handling the 
plant had become affected and that after tasting the caper-like- fruits a 
burning sensation in the throat was experienced accompanied by nausea* 
In reply it was pointed, out that the plant was in no way related to the 
true caper, and'the correspondent was warned that both the fruits and seeds 
are poisonous.' 
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Insect Pests of Tobacco* 

[Continued from page 876]. 


T. McCABTHY 3 Senior Assistant Entomologist* 


In our previous issue Mr. McCarthy dealt with, the tobacco leaf-miner {PMhorimma 
opera ^ a ) —P® r haps the most serious pest of the seed bed—the tobacco budwonn 
(ffi e lpiMs ohsolda) and cutworms (. Nociuidm). In tills issue, which completes the 
o^vie, are described and illustrated the tobacco elephant beetle (. Lisiroderes 
f oliqum) and tbrips (Anaphothrips striatus ), A useful summary of control 
measures for tobacco pests is also included. 


Tobacco Elephant Beetle* 

The tobacco elephant beetle attacks a wide range of host plants and is 
much better known as the brown vegetable weevil because of its depreda¬ 
tions in many vegetable crops. 

When present in tobacco seed-beds it may cause considerable damage* par¬ 
ticularly when the plants are comparatively small Although damage may 
be caused by both the grub and adult weevil* the chief damage is caused 
by the latter* which is capable of inflicting rapid and serious injury to the 
plants. 

The adult beetle is about J inch in 
length* rather elongate in shape* and 
in common with the rest of the weevil 
family has the head extended into a 
snout, at the extremity of which the 
Jaws are situated. In colour it is 
greyish-brown, with two oblique* 
whitish patches, which form a roughly 
V-shaped mark on the upper surface. 

The eggs are deposited in the soil, 
and from these the minute larvae 
hatch. When fully grown the larvae 
are light yellow to pale green, legless 
grubs just under | inch in length. 

These larvae construct earthen cells in 
the soil, where they pupate, and later 
emerge as adult beetles. 

Feeding in the adult stage invariably 
occurs at night, the beetles sheltering during the day in the soil or under 
rubbish near the base of the plants. The grubs feed mainly at night, hut 
have also been observed feeding during the day. 

The grabs are present during autumn and winter and the adults begin to 
appear in August and September, becoming abundant in October and 
November, which is the period when they are most destructive. 



Tafsaesa Beptani Beetli (Enlargod). 
Left. —Adult. 

Right. —-Larva. 


O 
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The control of the tobacco elephant beetle may be effected by t ] le uge ^ 
an arsenate of lead spray or dust. As a spray 1 lb. of arse. ia ^- e 0 f j ea j ^ 
30 gallons is recommended, and as a dust, arsenate of lead mi* e( j jj 
or kaolin to form a 25 per cent, dust may be used. Proprietor dusts are 
available and are more satisfactory than the home-made product. 

Where the plants are so small that the beetles may destroy ti 0s t 0 f the 
plants before being killed, poisoned vegetation is recommend. r piie 
beetles feed readily upon many other plants, and of these the comn 0n q 
weed is preferred. A quantity of the weed is dusted or spruyb^ ^ 
arsenate of lead, and the poisoned vegetation is scattered over the 
preferably late in the day so that it will remain fresh at night when the 
beetles feed. 

The bran and Paris green bait referred to in [May issue as a control for 
cutworms may also be used for the control of this beetle. 

Poisoned vegetation or poisoned bran may be used with some advantage 
just before the sowing* of the seed or just prior to germination. The beds 
are then free of the pests when the young plants appear. The poisoned 
vegetation can be used on the bed at any time, hut if the poisoned bran is 
used after the plants have appeared in the beds it should be scattered lightly 
or placed in pellets to avoid tLbburning of the young plants. 


Tobacco Thrips. 

The tobacco thrips are minute insects which damage the leaf by rasp ing 
the surface and sucking up the sap. This causes the foliage to become 
mottled and discoloured before it has matured, retarding its growth, and 

considerably reducing, or even 


& 

, A / , 

a i 





The Tobacc* Thrip [Anapkoikripf strudus). 
CMuefe enlarged.] 




destroying its value. In addi¬ 
tion, the leaves become covered 
with large quantities of excre¬ 
ment, which further reduces 
their value. 

When heavy infestations occur 
the damage may therefore be 
considerable, but, fortunately, 
the appearance of thrips in large 
numbers is not of annual occur¬ 
rence, and this somewhat limits 
their importance as a pest. It 
is likely that in those areas 
where irrigation is necessary, 
thrips may cause more damage, 
for when all the grass and other 
natural herbage is destroyed by 
dry conditions, the tobacco may 
be the only green crop left for 
them to attack. 
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Tlie thrips lay large numbers of their minute eggs, generally along the 
mid-rib and ve ins of the leaf, and as soon as the young* xhrips hatch they 
attack both surfaces of the leaf. At first the damage shows-up as a yellowish 
mottling along the mid-rib and veins, but later the whole leaf may become 
similarly.infested. The immature thrips are pure white in colour, but after 
passing through a number of moults they become adult, when they are 
yellowish in colour and have two pairs of delicate, fringed wings. 


Tobacco Leaves Showing Damage Caused by Thrips. 


Thrips can be more easily controlled when they are relatively few in num¬ 
ber, and an early knowledge of their presence will enable control measures 
tc be carried out before much damage, has been done. In experimental work 
kerosene emulsion at a dilution of 1 gallon kerosene to SO gallons of water 
(use i lb. soap to make the primary emulsion), has been found to be the 
most effective spray. It is important that a perfect emulsion should be 
made, as any free oil that may be present will burn the plants.. The thorough 
application of the liquid to both upper and under surfaces of the leaves is 
also essential. 
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Summarised Control Measures for Tobaeeo Pests. 

Summarised, the procedure to he followed by growers in the control of 
tobacco pests may he stated as follows:— 

(1) Select the most suitable site for the seed-beds and destroy all plants 
or plant remains in the vicinity that are likely to serve as centres of infes¬ 
tation. 

(2) Prepare the beds thoroughly. Do not plant too thickly and keep the 
plants growing vigorously so that they will be better able to resist insect 
attack, 

(3) Burn over the beds before sowing; it will amply repay the trouble* 
as there is nothing like heat to kill insect life; start off with a seed-bed 
reasonably free from insect pests. 

(4) Covering the seed-bed with straw is strongly to be deprecated* for 
not only does this type of cover harbour the usual pests* but it encourages 
all kinds of small ground insects* which* although not regular pests* are 
general feeders and destroy quite a large number of the young plants soon 
after they have germinated. It is therefore advisable to use some other type 
of cover. 

(5) If cutworms or elephant beetles are suspected, treat the bed before 
or just after sowing with poisoned bran or poisoned vegetation as explained 
above. 

(@) While the plants are very small* spray occasionally with nicotine sul¬ 
phate to kill the many kinds of small ground insects which may destroy the 
plants in this stage of growth. 

(7) After the first leaves have reached the size of sixpence, and while the 
plants are still in the seed-bed* dust or spray regularly with arsenate of 
lead to control the tobacco leaf miner. 

(8) After transplanting, treat the plants* as described above* for the 
control of the tobacco budwomn as soon as the first signs of injury become 
manifest 

Growers are warned that general dusting or spraying of the crop in the 
field after transplanting is not advised, owing to the danger of excess 
■ arsenic remaining on the harvested crop. The recommendation is merely 
to shake small quantities of dust into the terminal buds only* should the 
budwoxm appear. 

If this programme is systematically carried out there is no reason why 
much of the loss now occurring should not be averted. 

■ ( Concluded .) , 


The Food Value of Nuts. 

AnoKessixa the Australian hint Association* which conferred in Sydney 
in April, Mr. J. C. 1L Sibbald (Brisbane) said that an acre of walnut trees 
in' good bearing produced every year food the equivalent of 2*500 lb. beef, 
or 3,000 lb. mutton, or 3,500 quarts milk. Huts, he said, had a higher food 
value than meats or fruits* and were twice as nutritious as fresh vegetables. 
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Vegetable Growing* 

Summarised Reports of Some Recent Experiments. 


Fertilise the Early Bean Crop. 

With the sowing season for very early beans in the Gosford district at 
hand again* intending growers are recommended to give some consideration 
to the matter of fertilising the crop. , . 

Last season Mr. A. CL Orman, Agricultural Instructor, conducted a 
manurial trial on the property of Mr. J. T. Bohringer, of Tumbi limbi, 
near Wyong, and although it would not be wise to base definite conclusions 
on a one-years trial, the results unmistakably favoured a fertiliser mixture 
containing both phosphoric acid and nitrogen, and, incidentally, upset the 
theory that legumes do not require a nitrogenous fertiliser. 



Beau Fertiliser Trial on Mr. J. T. Bohringer’s Fans. 

Left : Unmannred. Right: Manured with PI1 mixture. 


The soil on which the beans were grown was a virgin sandy loam, and 
the seed and. fertiliser were sown in separate but adjoining drills to prevent 
the seed coming into direct contact with the fertiliser. Sowing was carried 
out, on 7th June, Tweed "Wonder seed being used at the rate of 1 bushel 
per acre, the seeds being hand-dropped in drills 2 feet 9 inches apart, with 
4 inches^ between the individual seeds. The fertilisers were applied half 
at sowing time and half as a top-dressing when the plants were hilled. 
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Yields in Bean Fertiliser G 

"rials. 




Fertiliser. 

Yi 

per 

eld 

acre. 

Increase yield per 
acre over 
no manure. 


bus. 

lb. 

bus. 

lb. 

Pll mixture (652 lb. per acre) ... ... ... ...| 

471 

74 

■, 200 

164 

P15 mixture (746 lb, per acre) . .; 

466 

. 17* 

: 196 

64 

P12 mixture (652 lb. per acre) 

1 415 

24 

144 

114 

Superphosphate (560 lb. per acre).., ... ... ... ! 

j 407 

16" 

137 

5 

'Two parts superphosphate, two parts blood and bone, 





and one part sulphate of ammonia (652 lb. per acre)... 

383 

12 

113 

1 

4122 mixture (560 lb. per acre) 

378 

0 

107 

9 

Basic superphosphate (700 lb. per acre) ... 

350 

9 

8S 

18 

Yd manure ... ... ... ... . 

| 270 

11 


”_ 


JTote.—P ll mixture contains? six parts superphosphate and one part, sulphate of ammonia. 

PI5 mixture contains three parts superphosphate and one part sulphate of ammonia. 

PI2 mixture contains six parts superphosphate and one part sulphate of potash. 

3122 mixture contains equal parts of superphosphate and bonedust. 

Top-dress Cauliflowers with Sulphate of Ammonia. . 

It is of seasonal interest to cauliflower growers to be reminded tliat trials 
carried out by the Department over a number of years hare demonstrated 
the value of an application of sulphate of ammonia as a top-dressing 
between the rows of cauliflowers just prior to the time when the plants 
are beginning to form up the ‘•'buttons. 55 ' The application recommended is 
about 1 cwt. per acre. 

Thorough Soil Preparation Essentia! for Tomatoes. 

Under conditions ruling to-day, tomato-growing, particularly for the early 
crop, has become a business that requires special skill and care, haphazard 
methods being no longer payable. It is as well to remember- that the correct 
preparation of the ground is just as important as any other phase of tomato 
culture. The first ploughing should be given as early as possible, certainly 
not later than June. Where practicable, organic matter, such as cow 
manure, should be incorporated with the soil during the early preparation. 
Growers on the STorth Coast, particularly those on the light stony, soils, 
have found cow manure excellent for tomato growing. Some growers wisely 
subject their tomato land to a rotation, which involves the sowing in March 
or April of a winter legume such as field peas, thereby increasing the 
nitrogen and humus content of the soil. The legume has usually made 
sufficient growth for ploughing under in June. The land should be culti¬ 
vated as often as is necessary to destroy weeds and bring it into a fit con¬ 
dition to grow a heavy crop of tomatoes, as it is only by efficient soil tillage 
that the maximum benefits can be derived from any fertilisers applied. It 
should be remembered that fertilising is not a substitute for thorough 
tillage—the two practices are interdependent. 

Rapid Red Best Beetroot for Bathurst District* 

, ' In trials carried out during the last three years on -the fairly - heavy 
granitic soils on the Bathurst Experiment Eana, Rapid Bed, r with an 
■ average' yield.of Sr tons 4 cwt. per. acre over the three seasons, outvielded 
such varieties as Nonpareil and Kremphrs Combination, with comparable' 
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yields of 7 tons 12 cwt. and 5 tons 5 cwt. respectively. Xew Hescrow and 
Detroit Dark Red were tried last season ior the first time, their yields being 
4 tons 17 cwt. and 5 tons 12 cwt. respectively. 

Rapid Red, apart from being the best yielder under trial, produces roots 
of good size and quality, and is undoubtedly the best market variety under 
trial, according to Mr. G. T. Dawson, Experimentalist, who conducted the 
trial. Its main fault is that it is liable to split and grow coarse rather 
quickly if it is left in the ground after it has matured. Detroit Dark Red 
is considered to be a promising variety, being deeper in colour and of finer 
texture than Rapid Red. 

It Fays to Fertilise Beetroot 

Trials extending over the last two seasons on the granitic upland soils of 
the Bathurst Experiment Farm indicate definitely the profitableness of 
applying a phosphatic fertiliser (basic superphosphate for preference) to 
beetroot. Last season the yields from the various plots were as follow:— 
372 lb. per acre of P13 mixture (six parts superphosphate and one part each 
of sulphate of ammonia and sulphate of potash) yielded 9 tons 3 cwt. per 
acre; 2S0 lb. per acre of superphosphate alone yielded S tons 7 cwt.; 350 lb. 
basic superphosphate yielded 8 tons 5 cwt.; 326 lb. of Pll mixture (six 
parts superphosphate and one part sulphate of ammonia) yielded 7 tons 
11 cwt.; a similar application of P12 mixture (six parts superphosphate 
and one part sulphate of potash) gave the same yield; 280 lb. of M22 
mixture (equal parts of superphosphate and bonedust) yielded 8 tons 18 
cwt.; while the unmanured plot yielded only 5 tons 13 cwt. per acre. 

Taking the ruling rates for fertilisers and valuing the beetroot at £10 
per ton, the net gains per acre due to the use of the different fertilisers 
work out as follows:—Basic superphosphate, £26 5s. 4d.; superphosphate, 
£24 12s. 6d.; P13 mixture, £21 11s.; P12 mixture, £17 6s. lOd.; Pll mixture, 
£15 4s. 3d.; and If22 mixture, £12 3s. 9d. 

Potato Strain Trials on the Lower North Coast 

Even though Factor has proved the best variety of potato for most 
coastal conditions, there is found to be a great variation in yield between 
the best and the poorest strains of this variety. This fact influenced 
the Department to institute strain trials some years back. These have been 
continued each season and are valuable in indicating to farmers the most 
productive strain to grow and, incidentally, the best sources of seed supply. 

Last season Mr. J. M. Pitt, Senior Agricultural Instructor, conducted 
two trials, one at lit. George and the other with Mr. J. G. Ward, at Sher¬ 
wood, Macleay River. The former trial failed owing to Irish blight, while 
the yields from the latter are as follows:—W. White’s strain of Factor, 
8 tons 16 cwt. per acre; H. E. Price’s strain, 8 tons 14 cwt.; J. Flood’s 
strain, 8 tons 3 cwt.; W. Walsh’s strain, 7 tons 9 cwt. Price’s strain was a little 
later in maturing than the others, and it also produced more top growth. 

The plots'Were sown' on 8 th August, two days prior to which date the 
drills had been opened up and superphosphate distributed along them at the 
rate of 2 cwt, per acre. 
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Strawberry Culture* 


R. B. THOMAS, Orchard Inspector, 

Introduction* 

The strawberry finds universal favour both, in the fresh state and con¬ 
served, and is regarded more or less as a luxury. Our present varieties have 
been evolved from the wild strawberries which are found growing in the 
woods and coppices in the United Kingdom, and from the mountain straw¬ 
berry which grows in the ranges of Europe and Korth America. 



‘V ,j ' sj 


FenSelelno—a Popular Variety in the Suburban Area, 


Strawberry culture provides a congenial means of supplementing the 
family income on. small, suburban farmlets, etc. The work is light and 
interesting and can be performed by women and children without undue 
exertion. Only a small area of land is required, and the necessary imple¬ 
ments ^comprise a spade, fiat and fork hoe,, rake and, some means .of 
Avv:- iivVb'',’. '■ ■'. ' 
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After the plants have been raised the cost of establishing a quarter acre 
is comparatively small. A quarter of an acre of strawberry plants well 
cared for will produce, under normal conditions, 2/100 12-oz. punnets of 
fruit, or approximately 13 cwt. 2 qrs., which is at the rate of 2 tons 14 cwt. 
per acre. Considerably heavier yields have been obtained, and, like all 
other crops, at times there are total or partial failures. A 2,000-punnet 
crop at 7s. per dozen would represent a gross return of £58 6s. 8d. 

At Fairfield, a piece of land 7 yards by 14 yards, which had been used for 
a fowl run for five years, was dug up and planted with Fendelcino, pollinated 
- with Port Macquarie. There were approximately 1,000 plants set out 
17 inches by 9 inches. They produced fruit to the value of £18, also 27 lb. 
for Jam, £3 10s. for plants sold, and the grower reserved 7,000 plants for 
Ms own use. 

Though the above gross returns appear inviting, it will be shown later 
that if all expenses of production are strictly accounted for, the net return 
is not by any means considerable—at any rate when the selling price of the 
fruit is taken at 7s. per dozen punnets and plants sold at 18s. per 1,000. 

Suitable Location and Soil 

The choice of the site for the plantation is very important, a north¬ 
easterly aspect being very desirable. A good water supply is essential. 
Adequate means of access to a market without undue rough handling, 
expense or delay, is another factor of importance. It is also advisable to 
have the strawberry beds as near the house as possible, as birds at times 
get troublesome, and it will be found easier to keep them out of the beds 
when they are handy to the house. 

Though strawberries can be grown satisfactorily in almost any kind of 
soil that will produce other crops, the most suitable is a sandy loam about 
10 inches deep with a friable clay subsoil. 

The fruit is generally of bright appearance when grown in sandy soils, 
and the roots develop satisfactorily, thus enabling the plants to assimilate 
more readily the nutriment applied to the land. Moreover, sandy soils are 
easier to work and do not set hard. 

Where possible, vergin land should be used, as there is less likelihood of 
loss from diseases and pests. Weeds also are less troublesome on new 
ground, which, as in the case of other crops, results in better yields. 

Preparation of the Land. 

The strawberry is a very shallow rooting plant and rarely develops its 
roots below 16'inches. The preparation of the land prior.to sowing is of 
great importance and will more than compensate the grower for any extra 
work involved. All. persistent weeds, such as couch or paspalum, should" 
be eradicated, or they will give endless trouble after the beds are estab-* 
lished. The land should be ploughed or dug to a depth of B to 10 .inches 
and given a dressing of blood and bone at the rate of 11 cwt. per acre or a 
heavy application of fowlyard or stable manure. Bush Takings or other 
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bulky organic matter that will rot readily are beneficial, it being generally 
recognised that little benefit can be derived from commercial fertilisers if 
there is an absence of rotted organic matter in the soil. The foregoing 
operations should be completed at least six or eight weeks before planting. 
Prior to planting, however, the land should be given another ploughing 
and working, and then kept in good condition until actually planted. Any 
surface drains that are required to prevent erosions of the soil should be 
put in before the plants are set out in the beds. 

Propagation of Strawberry Plants. 

During the fruiting season the established plants send out runners, and 
wherever the nodes of the various buds come in contact with the ground, 
roots are formed, an independent plant ultimately developing at each node 

When the plants are being grown for fruit the runners must be removed 
from the plants whilst fruiting. After fruiting they are allowed to develop, 
and one can usually rely on each plant developing from ten to fifteen well- 
rooted plants, provided the parent plants are kept in good condition. 1 
have grown one plant with a view of propagating as many plants as pos¬ 
sible. All flowers were removed and the plant kept well watered and the 
soil loosened to encourage rooting. This one plant produced 123 well-rooted 
plants in the one season, and occupied 9 square feet of land. 

It can thus he seen that if a person wished to plant, say, one quarter of 
an acre of strawberries, the plants could be produced comparatively easily, 
provided they were not required until the following season. 

Methods of Planting. 

Two methods of planting are practised, viz., the level single row method 
. and the slightly raised bed. The former is preferred by most growers, and 
personally I consider it the better method. 

When planting in single rows the rows should be 20 inches apart and 
the plants set from I to 8 inches apart in the rows. Approximately 10,000 
plants are required to plant a quarter of an acre at this spacing. Straw¬ 
berry plants can be purchased from ISs. to £1 per 1,000, and should be 
procured from a reliable source. These distances are suitable for the chief 
varieties (Fendelcino and OreswelPs Seedling) grown in the metropolitan 
area. Fendelcino and other strong-growing varieties should be given the 
wider spacing stated above. By the end of the first fruiting season the 
plants will have grown together in the rows and appear as a continuous 
matted row, no space remaining between the plants in the rows. 

The most satisfactory way to develop a matted bed is to peg the area to be 
planted out into beds 3 feet wide, allowing 14 inches between the beds for 
a path for picking, etc. The soil to a depth of from 4 to. 6 inches in these 
14-inch paths is then dug out with a spade and’ spread evenly over the beds 
where the plants are to be planted, thus forming a surface drain, path, and 
a raised bed for ‘the plants. The plants are then planted in rows 16 inches 
aput, commencing. 19 inches from the outside of the beds.' Planted by this 
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method it would take 6,272 plants to plant a quarter of an acre* When 
these plants are fruiting the first season all runners .should he kept removed. 
After the crop is harvested the bed requires to be loosened up with a fork 
and kept well watered to produce plants which will be used for developing 
the matted bed. 


How Many Plants Per Acre? 

The numbers of plants required, at various spaeings, to plant 1 acre are 
shown in the following table:— 



Table showing Numbers of Plants per Acre. 


Distance ' 

between the 
rows. : 

Distance apart in the rows. 

j 3STo. of plants 
i required 

! per acre. 

20 indies 

Single-row System of Planting . 

6 inches 

52.272 

20 . 

7 .. . . 

44,805 

20 

S „ .. 

59.204 

20 . 

0 .. . . 

34.848 

20 . 

10 .. . 

31,363 

24 . 

6 .. ... ■ .: 

43,560 

24 . 

7 ,, . ...] 

37,337 

24 

S „ . 

32,670 

24 „ ...j 

9 „ .! 

i 29,040 

24 „ ...i 

; io „ . 

1 26.136 

10 inches 

Triple-row System. 

Triple.-rows 20 inches apart. Plants 6 inches apart in rows 

f 78,408 

10 „ ...! 

| „ 20 „ „ 7 „ „ ...j 

67,206 

10 „ ...I 

20 ,, „ 8 .. 

58,806 

10 „ ...j 

! 19 20 1$ 9 19 19 ••• 

52,272 

10 „ ...i 

j „ 20 „ „ 10 „ 

47,045 

10 s> .J 

>; 24 *> n 0 9f tt ,..j 

71,280 

10 „ ...1 

| „ 24 „ „ 1 >, .] 

61,097 

10 ,, ...! 

| tt 24 ,t ,, 8 ,, ,t ... 

53,460 

10 „ ...i 

1 „ 24 „ „ 9 „ „ ...i 

47,520 

10 ...| 

„ 24 „ „ 10 „ 

42,768 


Planting. 

The most popular time for planting is from April to May. Planted at 
this time the plants have a chance to become well established in time to 
produce the main crop. However, planting can be carried out up till the 
end of August. If the winter is wet, late plantings often give the best 
results, provided the plants are grown for more than one year. 

Plants are generally received in bundles of fifty. They should have 
good roots and must not be allowed to dry out. It is advisable, to open a 
trench (near a water supply)' and lay the plants in it so that the crowns are 
above the surface of the soil: the roots may then be covered with soil and 
the plants, kept moist by watering until required. 
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Before planting, the outside leaves should be removed, leaving only two 
or three of the centre leaves and the crown. If the roots are too long they 
should be shortened to about 3 inches. 



Ho. i Is correctly planted. Ho. 2 is too high, and Ho. 3 too low. 

A line should fee used for planting. The plants should be carried ■ in a 
bucket of water or wet bag, and set out in holes made with the hand or 
trowel. The plants must be set firmly with roots spread out and at the 
same depth at which they grew in the nursery (see illustration). If set 
too high, or If the soil is not firmed sufficiently around them, the young 
plants will dry out and die. If set too low, and the crown of the plants is 
covered with soil, the plant is liable to rot. 

Plants should receive a watering as soon as possible after planting, chiefly 
to firm , the soil around the plants and prevent drying out. 

(To be continued .) 


Australian Nut the Best in the World. 

PfiOFESSOE J. A. Heilsgn, of Michigan Agricultural Experiment Station, 
U.SJL, after sampling the Australian nut (Macadamia ternifolia), declares 
that it has “the best flavour in the world.” Australians who have tasted the 
nut—strange to relate there, are very many otherwise good Australians who 
have not—will agree with the Professor, In fact, the popularity of the Aus¬ 
tralian nut is now world wide, and the possibilities of the industry appear 
very encouraging. To further the Australian nut industry is the object 
of the Australian Hut Association, which held a conference at Sydney 
recently to discuss different aspects of the industry. 


A Cement Paint foe Ieon Roofs. 

Continual expansion and contraction as the result of extremes of heat and 
cold, and the absence of a good grip or key make ordinary house paint 
unsuitable for use on galvanised iron roofs. A paint specially manufactured 
for the purpose is therefore advisable. However, a cheap roof paint can 
be made by mixing 14 lb. cement with 1 gallon of boiled linseed oil. .This 
shopld be kept thoroughly stirred during use and is best applied during 
warm weather. 
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Prevent Mould Decay in Oranges* 

Departmental Experiments Show How This Can Be Done. 

B. J. BBHEOK, Special Fruit Instructor. 

( ' ~ 

| Even in an average season green mould (Penicffliuin digitaiwm) takes heavy 
j toll of the orange crop between time of harvesting and marketing. Experiments 
j carried out over several seasons by the writer have demonstrated, however, that j 
! most of the loss can be prevented by immersing the fruit in a borax or bicarbonate j 
| of soda solution. Last season certain proprietary substances were tested, and one j 
of these also gave very promising results. | 


The effectiveness of the borax and bicarbonate of soda treatments of 
oranges for the prevention of green mould decay was demonstrated hy 
experiments carried out over the five years, 1926 to 1936, at Gosford, and 
the three years, 1928 to 1936, at Griffith. The results are summarised in 
the table hereunder:—• 

Percentage of Green Mould Decay. 


Gosford Experiments. Griffith Experiment®. 



The borax treatment, which showed up so well, consists of immersion of 
the fruit for four minutes in a solution of S lb. borax to 106 lb. water, 
heated to 116 deg. Pahr. 

Variation from year to year in the percentage of decay in the untreated 
lots is due to seasonal conditions. 

Sodium chloride (common salt) and alum were other substances tried, 
hut these proved of little value. 
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Proprietary Substances Tested. 

Favourable reports from California concerning a proprietary substance 
used in several citrus packing houses in that country led the Department 
to investigate four proprietary mould preventives last season. For the pur¬ 
pose of this report these will be designated “CH/ J ££ WS/ J “W3,” and “AYA 

“OH” is a sodium hypochlorite 
solution and was used in cold 
water at 1 percent, strength. It 
is considered an excellent steri¬ 
liser for prevention of mould in 
dairy practice. 

“WS” is a proprietary steriliser 
used in hot or cold water in 
cleansing dairy utensils, etc. 
“W3” is the proprietary material 
that is used in Californian pack¬ 
ing houses. 

(C AY” is a proprietary product 
(sodium meta silicate) used in 
dairy cleansing practice. 

To ensure uniform mould infection of all oranges subjected to the 
different treatments they were mechanically infected, by first puncturing 
the skin with a nail and then rubbing a green-mouldy orange on the injury. 
The oranges were then wrapped and stored for not less than two weeks at 
normal temperatures to encourage development of mould. 

The result of the various treatments are shown in the following table. 
The treatment in each case consisted of immersion for four minutes 
{unless otherwise stated) at 100 to 110 deg. Fahr. 



Results of the Various Mould Prevention Treatments. 


Bate. 

Treatment. 

i 

Original 

Xmnber. 

X timber 
Sound, 

Inspection 

Date. 

Bemarks. 

9-8-82 ! 

| Control (untreated) 

10 

0 

26-8-32 



} WS. 

10 

2 




j 4 per cent. Borax.. 

10 

4 



2S-M2 

i 

1 

eu 

12 

0 

9-0-32 



WS. 

12 

0 




W3 ... 

12 

7 




5 per cent. Borax. 

OH .... 

12 

12 

5 

0 



S-9-&2 

Control (untreated) 

10 

1 0 

23-9-32 



f Control Paraffined... 

10 

0 




f W3 .. 

10 

0 




! WS Paraffined. . 

10 

0 

■ 



5 per cent. Borax. 

10 

10 




5' per cent. Borax Paraffined 

10 

10 




■ CH ... . 

10 

0 




CH Paraffined . 

10 

0 

: ' 



.£■ 
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Results of the Various Mould Prevention Treatments— continued. 


Date. ' 

23-9-32 

Treatment. 

Original 

Number. 

Number 

Sound. 

Inspection 

R 

emarks. 

Control (untreated) 

W3. 

3 per cent. Bicarbonate of 
soda. 

5 per cent. Borax. 

1 per cent. Borax. 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

4 

6 

10 

10 

6 

6-10-32 


21-10-32 

Control (untreated) 

10 

0 

8-11-32 




W3. 

10 

6 





2 per cent. W3 

10 

4 





3 per cent. Bicarbonate of' 

10 

3 





soda. 







5 per cent. Borax.. 

10 

9 


Immersed 4 minutes. 


5 per cent. Borax. 

10 

9 


Immersed 3 minutes. 

11-11-32 

Control (untreated) 

10 

0 

29-11-32 




5 per cent. Borax. 

10 

5 


Biased. 



2 1 - per cent. Borax 

10 

4 


Rinsed. 



5 per cent. Bicarbonate of 

10 

2 


Rinsed. 



soda. 







5 per cent. Bicarbonate of 

10 

3 


Not rinsed. 



soda. 







| 5 per cent. Borax. 

i io j 



Not rinsed. 



1 2$ per cent. Borax 

! 10 

5 


Not rinsed. 



| 2 V per cent. Bicarbonate of 

! 10 

2 


Not rinsed. 



I "soda. 







j 21 per cent. W3 .■ 

j 10 

6 


Not rinsed. 



j lj per cent . W3 . 

10 

2 


Not rinsed. 



[ 5 per cent. Borax. 

10 

8 


Not rinsed 

Dipped for 2 


; 





minutes. 

29-11-32 | 

1 Control (untreated) 

1 io 

0 

13-12-32 




! 5 per cent. Borax. 

! io 

8 

s 

Rinsed 



I 21 per cent. Borax 

10 

6 


Rinsed 

Dipped at 96 to 194. 


; 2-| per cent. Bicarbonate of 

I 10 

3 

| 

Rinsed 

w degrees. 


"soda. 





Dipped for 4 


1 5 per cent. Borax. 

10 

9 


Not rinsed 

minutes. 


[ 2-1 per cent. Borax 

10 

10 

f 

Not rinsed 



( 5 per cent. Borax. 

10 

10 

i 

Not rinsed 1 

i Dipped for 2 


j 24 per cent. Borax 

10 

7 


Not rinsed J 

r minutes. 


2-1 per cent. Bicarbonate of 

10 

5 


Not rinsed 

Dipped for 2 


j soda. 





minutes at 104 





\ 


degrees. 


j 21 per cent. Bicarbonate of 

10 

6 


! -Not rinsed 

Dipped for 4 


! soda. 





minutes. 


! 2.V per cent. W3 . 

10 

i 7 


Not rinsed TBipped for 4 


; 21 per cent. AY . 

! 10 

i 9 


Not rinsed J minutes at 1 fit: 



{ 

f 



degrees. 


Subsequent Rinsing with Water Inadvisable, 

Although one season’s test is insufficient on which to base definite 
conclusions* rinsing oranges with fresh water after the borax or bicar¬ 
bonate of soda treatment appears to render them less resistant to mould 
decay. As rinsing with some substance is necessary to remove the whitish 
residue, particularly after immersion in borax, tests with rinsing solutions 
other than water are advisable. 

The results of the rinsing test last season are shown hereunder:— 


Table Showing Percentage of Sound Fruit after Treatment, 


Treatment. 

Rinsed. 

j 

j Not Rinsed, 

~ ' 1 

5 per cent, borax solution ■ 

,91 M , .... ... ■ ■ 

2-| „ bicarbonate of soda solution ... , ... 

per cent. 

65 

m 

30 

! per cent. 

80 

| 75 

! 60 
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Can file Immersion Period be Reduced? 

It would not be wise to draw conclusions from last seasons trial alone* 
but it seems to point to satisfactory results being obtained with a shorter 
immersion than the recognised four minutes. 



Fruit at the Conclusion of one Trial. 


The results of treatments on injured and mould infected fruit treated on 29th November, 1932, and 
inspected on 14th December, 1932. 

B.'Z|->plrSnt!borS } Rinsed after 4 minutes treatment. 

2 )._1|. cent! borax } -^ ot rilss ed after 4 minutes treatment. - 

f [Zf * cent, borax } ^ rinsed after 2 minutes treatment. 

P®* cent, bicarbonate of soda. Not rinsed after 4 minutes treatment. 

H.—2§ per 'cent, bicarbonate of s oda. Not rinsed after 2 minutes treatment. 

I*—*2$ per cent, bicarbonate of soda. Kinged alter 4 minutes treatment. 

J.—24 per cent. W3. Not rinsed after 4 minutes treatment. 

'3L:—24 per cent. AY. Not rinsed after 4 minutes treatment. 

L,—Controls (untreated). 

Ia last season's tests (ia which none of the fruit was rinsed after treat¬ 
ment) immersion in a 5 per cent, borax solution for four minutes resulted 
in 80 per cent, sound fruit as compared with 90 per cent, where the- 
immersion was for only two minutes. When immersed in a 2i per cent, 
borax solution for four minutes the percentage of sound fruit was 15 aa 
against 10 per cent, when the period of immersion was two minutes. 
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Banana Packing Sheds. 

Hints as to Their Layout and Construction. ■ 

BE. W. EASTWOOD, Senior Fruit Instructor, 


| Distinct advancement lias been made in the cultivation and production of ! 
; bananas during recent- years, but the same satisfactory progress is not evident in j 

* the improvement of buildings or structures used for packing sheds. t 

Although many growers do not realise it, the manner in which bananas are j 

handled and packed is just as important as the growing of the fruit, and to carry j 
out the former operations efficiently and economically requires a suitable packing j 
shed. | 

It may also surprise many growers to learn that a dirty shed and surroundings j. 
may be responsible for disease and wastage in cased fruit after it leaves the 
; packing shed for market. 


Many Present-day Sheds are Grade Structures* 

While good packing sheds are to be found in some plantations, a few 
growers are satisfied to pack their fruit in the open in the shade of the 
stools. Others erect only a temporary overhead covering for shade, and 



A Spacious and Wsll-eonsfnieted Packing SW. 
Mr. C. Ylismas* Packing Shed at CarooL 


many that do put up sheds are content with crude and congested structures 
in which the crop is only handled with difficulty. 

Generally, the sheds are too small for the amount of fruit that is handled 
regularly, and more so when the “cut” happens to he a. heavy one. 4 ' The 
inconvenience thus caused by overcrowding the floor space with bunches 
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lessens speed in handling, packing, etc., and forcibly demonstrates that 
anything short of a suitable packing shed is false economy* Furthermore, 
earth floors are frequently seen in the sheds. These become muddy in wet 
weather or dusty in fine weather. 

Mints ©e the Construction ©f Sheds, 

The shed space required depends on the size of the plantation, but in 
lieu of one Mg structure for large areas, smaller sheds located at advantage 
points in the plantation are more desirable. Each shed should be large 
enough to accommodate comfortably the maximum quantity of fruit to be 
handled at any one cutting from the section of the plantation it is intended 
to serve. By having more than one shed the fruit is conveyed quicker to 
the sheds, the number of handlings is reduced to a minimum and conse¬ 
quently the bunches are less likely to be damaged or bruised. This latter 
is an important factor in handling the crop, as it directly influences 
returns. 

In constructing a packing shed the aim should be to secure the greatest 
possible economy in labour and time in the working of the shed. It should 
be built so that the fruit can be handled and packed in a systematic man¬ 
ner, and this can hardly be accomplished unless the shed is sufficiently 
spacious and planned for convenience. The best arrangement is that which 
provides for the fruit passing through the different operations in an orderly 
way, moving in one direction from the receiving point to the exit or 
loading stage. Although there is not a great deal of equipment in a 
banana-packing shed, by conveniently arranging what there is, improve¬ 
ments can be made to ensure economy in carrying out the work. 

Benches can be made any length to suit the shed, but they should not be 
go wide as to cause the packer to overreach. Slats or battens placed closely 
are preferable to solid board benches, as the former allow any rubbish to 
fall through, besides allowing some of the sap to drain away from the 
fruit. Benches can also be made of canvas or sacking, but they are better 
if removable for cleansing purposes. The different grades of fruit should be 
defined by a distinct mark on the benches. 

There should be sufficient covered-in floor space to accommodate all 
bundles one tier deep only and for fruit as “handed off” and placed in 
grades unless benches are used for this purpose. As the bunches are 
de-handed, floor space becomes vacant for “handed off” fruit or other 
purposes. Floor space is also required for packing, nailing on the lids, and 
stacking packed cases. Shook timber should be kept under cover from 
the weather, but may be put in racks or shelves to save floor space, and 
likewise eases made up prior to packing can be placed overhead on shelves. 

Suitable Materials t© Use, 

. Where it is necessary or convenient to erect sheds at the bottom of 
plantations or in low situations, it is wise to ensure that the building has 
'good drainage. The,floor of the shed should be kept dry by either building 
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it up high enough off the ground on blocks, or else making good surface 
drains around the shed to carry away or divert surplus water* especially 
storm rains. 

While it is not the writer’s intention to advocate the erection of elaborate 
or expensive packing sheds, it is desirable that they should contain ample; 
space, be convenient for working, of fairly solid construction, weatherproof 
and well lighted and ventilated. 

The framework can be erected with bush timber and the door and walls 
with slabs or split timber if such is conveniently available, otherwise 
second-class sawn timber is mostly used. The floor needs to be solid, with a 
reasonably smooth surface, as most of the work is performed on it. Gal- 
vanised iron is suitable for roofing, but hardly suitable for other parts of 
the shed, because it makes the building too hot. A high roof tends to keep 
the shed cool. 

A closed-in shed is the best with large windows and doors to provide for 
plenty of light and ventilation when in use. As the sun should always be 
kept off the fruit after it enters the shed, open doorways, windows or sides 
should be provided with temporary coverings. Open sheds should at least 
be boarded on the weather sides. Sacking of good quality or dressed bags 
are sometimes ultilised for the walls of the sheds, and these materials are 
fastened so that they can be rolled up when required. Such materials are 
suitable just as long as they will remain weatherproof. 

If wireways lead to the shed these might be taken through the shed and 
fastened to the far wall in preference to the front, so that the bunches are 
carried right into the shed. This will mean that the shed where the wires 
enter will need to be a foot or so higher than where the wires are fastened. 

Filthy Sheds a Source of Trouble. 

While there may at times be reasons for the erection of inadequate and 
unsuitable packing sheds, there can be no reasonable excuse for the unsatis¬ 
factory manner and dirty condition in which a number of sheds are kept. 
Very little attention is given to some sheds and their immediate surround¬ 
ings ; the floors are dirty and discarded fruit is left lying about and becomes 
trodden into the earth floors. Stalks of bunches, together with rejected 
fruit, diseased or otherwise, are generally thrown just clear of the shed 
through doorways or windows and allowed to rot and decay there, producing 
a muck heap and giving off objectionable odours. Growers handling fruit 
in these surroundings would be surprised, perhaps, to learn that such con¬ 
ditions may be responsible for diseases and wastage in the cased fruit after 
it leaves the packing shed. Thus the wisdom of keeping the shed and its 
surroundings clean. The benches and floors should be swept out regularly 
after' packing is completed and all the debris, including rejected fruit and 
stalks, removed far away from the sheds. It could, perhaps, be buried in 
the plantation. 

The sheds might also be sprayed periodically with a disinfectant such as 
formalin. Where the floor is covered with bags or sacking for receiving the 
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fruit, these should be discarded when they get into a dirty condition* or else 
cleansed by dipping in boiling water or a disinfectant before further use. 
Some inexpensive material such as dried grass, which could be destroyed 
after packing is finished, would be preferable for cushioning the floor. 
Avoid using banana leaves, for, although they serve the purpose, it is most 
likely that in other ways they are definitely detrimental. 

‘‘Handed-off” fruit which is kept for any length of time before packing 
in open or semi-open sheds would be all the better if covered with a clean, 
light tarpaulin or sheet. 

Spray materials, and particuarly poisons, should be kept away from all 
fruit and other materials in a secluded part of the shed. 

In a properly managed shed there should be a place for everything, and 
everything should be kept in its place. 


Selected Citrus Buds, 


The Co-operative Bud Selection Society, Ltd. 


Fob som© years it has been recognised that in most citrus groves there are trees that 
rarely produce sufficient fruits to be payable, whilst other trees are more constant pro* 
du'cers of good quality and payable crops, so that with a view to enabling nurserymen 
to supply trees of the most productive and remunerative standards to planters, the above 
Society was formed under the segis of the Department of Agriculture, and consists of 
representative fruitgrowers and nurserymen. The Society does not and cannot maht 
profits, but merely exists to improve the fruit-growing industry by making available for 
budding selected buds from special trees of the best types of quality fruit and of reputed 
good bearing habit only. Trees from such buds should undoubtedly be more profitable 
and appeal to all progressive orcbardists. 


The Co-operative Bud Selection Society, Ltd., supplied the following selected buds to 
nurserymen during the 1932 budding season, trees from wMeh should be available for 
planting during the 1933 planting season s— 



Oranges. | 


Marsh. 


Nurseryman. 

Washington 
| Navel. 

Y&iend&. 

Eureka. 

Lemon. 

Grape- 
| fruit. 

Total. 

L* P. Rosen and Son, Carlingford... 

| 

4,000 

4,000 

1,000 

1,000 

10,000 

: TL Adamson, Ermington ' 

1,500 

1,500 

500 

250 

3,750 

A. T. Eyles, Rydalmexe ... ... 

2,000 

1,000 

... 

... 

3,000 

$L J, Ferguson, Wyong 

... 

200 


.... 

200 


—CL G, Savage, Director of Emit Culture. 
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TAR DISTILLATE WASH 

in Departmental Trials, 1931-1932. 

m a m * m m m m ss m m 

COOPER’S 


(TAR DISTILLATE WASH) 

has been proved and tested by leading 
growers throughout the country. 

FOR DORMANT SPRAYING ONLY. 

Supplies obtainable through all 
Packing Sheds and Associations. 

Particulars on application to the “Manufacturers :— 

WILLIAM COOPER & NEPHEWS (Australia) LTD. 

4 O’CONNELL ST., SYDNEY. 
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Orchard Notes, 

June. 


C. G. SAVAGE aad R. J. BENTON. 

Marketing the Citrus Crop. 

Host citrus varieties Lave either just reached maturity or will do so within 
the nest few months. Consequently harvesting and marketing will he 
demanding attention. With the exception of Emperor mandarins, ilie 
crop of which is heavier than last season’s, citrus yields are below the heavy 
production of last year. Despite the lighter yields, greater marketing diffi- 
culties than ever appear to confront growers, necessitating careful planning. 
In the absence of co-operative organisation, the course to be adopted must 
be worked out by the individual grower. A a wait and see ?J policy in mar¬ 
keting promises to be particularly unwise in the immediate future. The 
absence of a market in New Zealand is a very serious loss, whereby prac¬ 
tically the whole of our citrus crop will be thrust on to the local (Aus¬ 
tralian) markets, only a small proportion (about 3 per cent.) being absorbed 
by the United Kingdom, the Far East and the Canadian market. 

■ Growers are urged to avoid holding- back consignments. High returns 
cannot be anticipated, and holding off marketing to take advantage of 
temporary price increases is likely to result in price levels declining more 
rapidly. It is therefore recommended that smaller consignments be dis¬ 
patched regularly and over as long a period as possible. Advantage will 
accrue, too, as a result of marketing only the best selling sizes in the better 
grades. Small sized fruit for the variety in all grades and any sized fruit 
in, say, plain grade is generally only going to depress values. 

In order that local markets may be relieved of supplies as far as pos¬ 
sible, every opportunity to export fruit should be grasped. With monetary 
fluctuations in overseas countries of frequent occurrence, highly profitable 
returns are not likely, but if the demands of the market are properly studied 
and conformed to, the prospects are sufficiently good to warrant participa¬ 
tion in such trade. 

Citrus for Export. 

Oranges will be exported to a number of overseas markets. The main 
outlet for lemons is Canada: smaller amounts are taken by the East, which 
market may also be an outlet for mandarins. 

Whilst the quality of the fruit exported is a most important factor, it' 
may be necessary at times' to use discretion as to the market to which cer¬ 
tain grades or qualities are despatched. In all markets the size of fruit in 
demand should be considered. The most desirable sizes range in count 
from 216 to 252 per case, representing fruit ranging from 21 down to 2J 
Inches. A small proportion of slightly larger, also smaller, fruit may be 
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included in the consignment, but counts outside 176 to 288 are not desir¬ 
able. Packing in special export cases which contain about 14 bushels is 
necessary. A leaflet on the preparation of citrus fruit for export is available 
on application to the Department. 

The Canadian and Eastern markets are accustomed to mature (sweet) 
fruit, and in the former ease, at least, to very well-packed, full cases. The 
markets in the United Kingdom, on the other hand, are annually supplied 
by Mediterranean growers with fruit which early in the season is scarcely 
mature, and is not so highly standardised in its presentation to the trade. 
Competition with Brazil, South Africa, and California, however, must be 
met, in which an increasing standard of efficiency is evident. 

Lemons for export should be partially cured to minimise shrinkage and 
decay. The popular trade sizes range between 300 to 360 per case 
(14 bushels), representing fruit from 2§ to 2J inches in diameter. The fruit 
needs several weeks’ storage to ensure that it is partially cured—at least 
three or four weeks during the winter months. It should be selected only 
from trees in good condition and grown on soils favourable to its regular 
development, and it should be carefully clipped. 

The increased areas which have been planted to lemons in recent years 
and the growing importance of the export trade make it necessary that 
greater attention be given to curing. In this connection the remarks of 
Mr. A. T. Hunter, Senior Fruit Instructor, based on observations made 
during the last year or two, are of interest. On soil and in some degree on 
weather conditions, he states, depends mainly the development of lemons. 
Where the development is uninterrupted and gradual, medium to large¬ 
sized fruit is obtained, which (other things being equal) is of high vitality 
and therefore keeps well in storage. Weak fruit develops more erratically, 
and may at times mature when of not more than small or medium size. 
One indication of weakness is irregularity of colouring, such as a tendency 
to yellow rapidly in parts instead of silvering uniformly. Such fruit should 
not be stored long or exported. 

The amount of shrinkage which may occur in a storage period of six or 
seven months without the fruit losing in condition may range over 35 per 
cent. Small-sized fruit at picking (say, of 2J inches diameter) may be 
reduced by 40 per cent, and still be in firm marketable condition. 

Where it is proposed to store over four months and it is not possible to 
control humidity, the lemons should be harvested when they are green or 
not more than silvery in colour, and they should not be clipped too small, 
as' 2f inch diameter fruit may shrink to 2§ inches. The storage life is 
greatest when the fruit is green when clipped, but it should not be too 
immature or shrinkage will be accentuated. The regular harvesting (at 
about monthly periods) of fruit of the colour first mentioned when of a 
size over 24 inches in diameter should permit of long storage and result' in 
good returns, assuming that the point as to gradual and uniform change of 
also observed. 




Citrus Orchards In the Qosfofd District* 
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Sai Jose Seale and Peach Leaf Curl. 

Treat Young Trees Before Planting. 

It is a common occurrence to see young deciduous trees infested with San 
Jose scale and peach leaf curl a few months after they have been planted 
out in the orchard. In a reminder to readers on this subject, Mr. R. B. 
Thomas, Orchard Inspector at Westmead, recommends that, on receipt of 
the young peach and nectarine trees from the nursery, they be treated with 
Bordeaux mixture (6-4-40) and an oil spray, combined at the rate of one 
part of oil to twenty parts of the total mixture. Some growers may prefer 



Leal Curl of the Peach. 


to use lime-sulphur, which is just as efficacious. This latter spray should; 
be at full winter strength. Apple, pear and similar trees should be treated 
with miscible oil only. 

As to the method of treatment, the young trees could be sprayed while 
in the trenches prior to planting out, or, after pruning preparatory to 
planting, they could be immersed in a cask of the spray, being plunged up 
’ ^ times to ensure a uniform coating of spray over the whole 

! particularly the waxy-like surface of the young bark. 
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The roots of young trees should not be dipped in any spray or spray mix¬ 
ture that contains oil. 

Treating Established Trees for Peach Leaf Curl. 

Extensive field trials conducted by the Department have shown that 
peach leaf curl is easily and effectively controlled by spraying, either with 
Bordeaux mixture or lime-sulphur at winter strength, provided the spraying 
is carried out while the trees are still dormant but just before the buds 
swell. Care should be taken to cover every above-ground part of the trees, 
especially the extremities of small limbs and twigs, with spray. 

Experiments have shown that in some districts 6-4-40 Bordeaux mixture, 
which is weaker than winter strength, will control the disease. In isolated 
cases growers have found it necessary to spray twice for peach leaf curl 
control, one application being given just before the buds swell and the 
second when the flower buds are showing colour. Such eases, however, are 
rare. 

A leaflet on peach leaf curl is available gratis from the Department of 
Agriculture. 


Treating Established Trees for Saa Jose Scale. 

.The trees should be sprayed during June or July with miscible red oIL 
one part to twenty-five gallons of water. This spray should be very 
thoroughly applied so as to cover all above-ground parts of the trees. 
Dime-sulphur at winter strength, applied as late as possible before the buds 
burst, may be used instead of miscible oil, especially where it is considered, 
necessary to spray for the control of fungous diseases. The infested trees 
should be pruned before spraying and the primings carefully burnt at once. 

Winter control measures, properly applied, will result in clean fruit, 
which may be exported safely next season. Particular attention is drawn 
to this aspect, as stringent regulations exist against the export of fruit- 
infested with this scale. 


The Australian Nut. 

A correspondent recently inquired if the Australian Hut (3 lacadamia 
iemifolia) would grow successfully in the vicinity of Sydney. 

In reply it was pointed out that the nut was a native of the big scrub 
country in Queensland and the Horth Coast of Hew South Wales. Conse¬ 
quently it did best in the semi-tropics, where it favoured the rich volcanic 
soil and sheltered positions. Although conditions in and around the metro¬ 
politan area could not be said to check up with the natural surroundings,, 
yet judging from odd trees that were growing near Sydney the nut did 
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fairly well, particularly on, 
the deeper and richer soils 
and where well sheltered 
from winds. However, even 
under the most favourable 
conditions it was not to be 
expected that the trees 
would grow as luxuriantly 
as in the semi-tropics. The 
inquirer was also advised, 
that it would take from 
seven to ten years for the 
Australian nut to commence" 
to bear. 

Quite a number of people 
are planting this tree for* 
ornamental purposes. 


Items, Topical aai 
Otherwise. 

Preparation of Land for 
Tree Planting. 

Those who intend planting 
deciduous fruit trees during 
the present season are 
reminded that if the land 
has not yet been given a.. 
thorough preparation this 
work should not now be 
delayed. The earlier now 
that such trees are planted. 
Tie Australian Nut. the greater is the likelihood. 

of their satisfactory develop¬ 
ment. Virgin land will require at least two ploughings with some interval, 
between to ensure a condition satisfactory for the trees" establishment. 

Preparation of land for citrus planting at the end of winter should also 
be in hand. 


Green Manure Crops. 

Where green manure crops have been planted or weed growth is to be' 
used for a similar purpose close watch should be kept of the soiPs moisture - 
content If heavy frosty weather occurs and the soil is at all dry suck 
crops should be immediately ploughed under to minimise frost injury to* 
the trees. 
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The Citrus Gall Wasp* 

(Eurytoma fellis Gir.) 

N. S. NOBLE, M.Se., B.Sc.Agr., D.LO., Assistant Entomologist. 

Introduction* 

The first record in literature concerning this insect was a note by FroggatL 
published in the Agricultural Gazette of New South Wales , vol. 23, 1912, 
page 899. In this brief reference he states that galls on lemons submitted 
from the north coast of New South Wales had been caused by tiny wasps 
which laid their eggs in the woody tissue of the plant. No description or 
name of the insect was given. 

Samples of citrus galls were received by the writer from Mr. G\ 33. 
Barnett, Fruit Inspector, from the Grafton Experiment Farm on 27th 
October and 19th November, 1931, with the statement that the galls were 
becoming very abundant in commercial orchards in the Grafton district. 

The galls were placed in moist sand in jars, and later three species of 
wasps emerged. In the spring of 1932 a much larger series of galls was 
forwarded by Mr. Barnett, and from these a total of 4,143 wasps emerged, 
five distinct species being present. 

Specimens of all the species were forwarded to Mr. A. A. Girault, of the 
Queensland Department of Agriculture, for identification. Of the total 
of 4,143 wasps, 1,924 were Eurytoma fellis Gir., 1,935 were Epimegasiigmus 
brevivalvus Gir., 275 were Epimegastigmus trisulcus Gir., while eight 
were considered by Girault to be a new species which he named Epibootania 
nonvittata , while one specimen was Megalyra sp. 

It then became necessary to prove which of these species was respon¬ 
sible for the gall formation, and having established this, to work out the 
interrelations of the various other wasp species occurring within the galls. 
Accordingly the various species were enclosed with small common lemon 
trees growing in 6-inch pots, within glass chimneys, and E. fellis females 
were found to oviposit freely in the young twigs, the various other species 
displaying no interest. The infested trees were grown in screen cages 
(20 inches x 9 inches x 9 inches) under quarantine conditions, and later 
developed the typical galls, proving that Eurytoma fellis was the species 
responsible for gall formation. 

The study of all the species concerned has been continued by the writer 
for two seasons, and the life-history of Eurytoma fellis is now known. 
Moreover, it has been shown that Epimegastigmus brevivalvus Gir., and 
Epimegasiigmus trisulcus Gir., are parasites of Eurytoma fellis . The bio¬ 
logy of Epimegastigmus brevivalvus has been worked out by the writer, but 
it is proposed in the present paper to deal only with the life-history and 
control of Eurytoma fellis , the species responsible for the injury. 
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E, fellis is a typical small black wasp belonging to the Super-family 
Chalcidoidea Family Eurytomidae. The female measures approximately 
one-tenth of an inch in length, the male being very similar but less robust. 

It was first described by Girault in 1928 from twig galls on wild lemon, 
collected at Nerang, Queensland. 


Galls,Caused fey the Wasp. 

[Photo by P. R. Maguire . 

The species occurs in Queensland and north coastal blew South Wales, 
being very abundant on the Tweed, Bichmond, and Clarence Bivers. 

It is apparently a native species, which first bred in native citrus, and 
later turned its attention to commercial citrus orchards, and as citrus 
becomes more extensively grown on the north coast the pest may assume 
greater proportions than at present, and may even extend to citrus areas 
further south.. 
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Nature of Injury. 

The injury is caused by the adult female depositing her eggs within the 
citrus tissues, the deposition of the eggs and subsequent larval development 
resulting in the formation of extensive galls on the tree (see illustration). 
In cases of severe infestation the greater part of the spring growth may 
develop into galls, which may extend continuously along the twigs for a 
distance of several feet, the galls sometimes reaching a diameter of an inch 
or more. Occasionally the galls develop only on one side of the stem, but 
usually they completely surround it. The uninfested portion of the twig 
beyond the gall continues to function for some time, and frequently abnor¬ 
mal shoots grow out from the galls. Infested trees if neglected present a 
knotted and gnarled appearance within a few seasons, and the whole con¬ 
dition of the trees may be affected. Thorns and, less commonly, fruit 
stems and even petioles of the leaves are oviposited in, resulting in the 
development of typical, though smaller, galls. 

In the case of nursery stocks oviposition' within the main stems neces¬ 
sitates the removal of the latter or it may render the young tree entirely 
useless. A noticeable feature is the irregular nature of the infestation. 
In two trees of the same variety side by side in an orchard, one may be 
heavily infested, while the other is entirely ungalled. Similarly in two 
orchards only half a mile apart one may show a heavy infestation, extend¬ 
ing over a period of some years, while the other may show no signs of 
galling, though no control measures have been carried out. 

Host Plants. 

All varieties of citrus are attacked. The most severe infestation seems to 
occur on common lemons, which grow wild on the north coast, and some of 
those trees inspected at Grafton showed practically every twig infested. 

Thorny mandarins are also severely infested, but grape-fruit, oranges, 
mandarins and lemons are also subject to attack. However, there appears 
to be a definite preference for certain varieties, common oranges being pre¬ 
ferred to either Valencias or navels. 

Life History. 

The adults, which are very short lived, emerge from the galls in the 
spring, chiefly during the months of October and November. They are 
ready to mate as soon as they emerge, and, having mated, commence to lay 
almost immediately. With the aid of her ovipositor the female inserts the 
eggs, which are about one-fiftieth of an inch in length, between the bark 
and the wood of twigs which have developed during the spring. Individual 
females lay for a few days only, the greatest number of eggs being laid 
during the first twenty-four hours after emergence. The last eggs are laid 
early in December. 

The incubation period of the eggs is from two to three weeks. The first 
eggs hatch early in October and hatchings continue until the end of 
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December. The newly-hatched larva, which is translucent, white in colour, 
and measures about one-hundredth of an inch in length, is elongate and 
■cylindrical, tapering towards both ends. 

The first definite galls are visible externally about two months after egg 
deposition, and the earliest galls are usually seen in the field in late Decem¬ 
ber, though galls resulting from later egg laying are usually not evident 
until February. The galls continue to increase in size during the summer, 
and are fully developed in the early winter, when the larvae within are still 
-quite small. 

The larvae develop very slowly during the summer and following winter, 
but commence to develop rapidly in the late winter and reach maturity in 
the early spring. The mature larva, which is white in colour, is elongate, 
cylindrical and arched, narrowing towards both ends. It measures a little 
over one-tenth of an inch in length, and the head and body segments are 
■covered with a series of prominent spines.. 

The larvae pass into the pupal or resting stage, and from three to four 
weeks later the adults emerge and eat their way out of the galls to reinfest 
the trees. 

It will be seen that the life cycle is annual. Allowing for a cycle of 
twelve months, the time spent in the various stages would be approximately 
as follows:—Egg, two to three weeks; larva, forty-five to forty-six weeks; 
pupa, three to four weeks. The outstanding feature of the life cycle is the 
great length of larval life. 


Control 

At the present time the only satisfactory method of control appears to be 
the removal and destruction of the galls prior to the emergence of the 
adults. However, the removal of all the galls from heavily-infested trees 
will take a considerable amount of time and should be done with great 
care, particularly where the trees are very leafy, as smaller galls are fre¬ 
quently obscured by foliage. 

The most advantageous time to remove the galls is also an important 
point. This should be done at such a time when all the females from the 
previous year have emerged, laid their eggs, and died, and as the galls 
take several months to develop the gall removal should be left until such 
time as all the galls are readily visible. As the last egg laying would occur 
in a normal year in December, cutting out of galls could be effectively 
carried out from March onwards throughout the winter, but prior to the 
time the trees commence to move in the spring. If one systematic cutting 
out is made at the end of the summer or early winter, the odd galls can be 
removed from time to time during the winter months in the course of 
ordinary orchard practice. 

Adult wasps have been found to emerge from galls which had been 
removed from the trees two months earlier and kept in a dry condition, so 
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that should gall removal be left until the spring the greatest care must be 
taken to gather all the galls from beneath the trees and bum them. On no 
account must gall removal be carried out later than the end of August. 

On account of the scattered nature of the commercial orchards in the 
Grafton district, a thorough careful winter removal of galls would probably 
ensure a fair degree of freedom from infestation for several years, particu¬ 
larly as the wasps do not appear to be strong fliers and therefore tend to 
spread slowly. 

Further studies of the gall-forming wasp Eurytoma fellis and its para¬ 
sites are in progress. 


Imports and Exports op Fruit. 


The following table, compiled by the Government Statistician, shows the 
imports and exports of fruit—fresh, dried, and processed—during the quarter 
ended 31st March, 1933:— 


Description. 

Imports. 

Exports.® 

Description. 

Country of Origin. 

Imports. 

Exports 

Interstate. 

Cases. 

Cases. 

Oversea. 




Fresh Fruit 

355,329 

61,878 

Fresh Fruits— 


Centals. 

Centals. 

Tomatoes 

82,905 

456* 

Apples 



62,468 

Bananas ... 

15,140 

42,694 

Bananas 


8,880 



bunches. 


Lemons 


741 

399 


94 


Oranges 


192 

144 


cases. 


Grape Fruit ... 


139 

... 

Pines . 

45,923 

2,992 

Pears. 

............ 

... 

14,295 




Other . 


41 

4,174 

Melons. 

9 

... 






tons. 


Dried Fruits— 


lb. 

lb. 


13* 


Apples 



1,121 


dozen. 


Apricots 



2,208 


66 


Currants 

. 

... 

10,880 


lb. 


Figs . 

Turkey 

13,720 


Canned Fruit .. 

32,956 


Peaches 

. 

... 

192 

Dried Fruits— 



Prunes 


... 

70,293 

Unspecified ... 

253,428 

... 





Cumtnts 

4,643 


Raisins— 

! 



Raisins 

37,683 


Sultanas... 

| 


219,016 

Apples 

448 


Lexias ... 



160 

Apricots 

728 ! 

... 

Other 

... 


928 

Prunes ... 

2S0 






Pears. 

448 | 

... 

Dates .... 

Egypt .j 

550 

7,711 

Peaches 

840 



Iraq . 

657,99 3 

... 


, 


Other . 

India . 

16,154 

1,045 





China .' 

1,239 

... ■ 




Preserved in liquid— 







Apricots ... 



361,724 




Peaches 



227.361 




Pears 



53,193 




Pineapples... 



1,994 




Raspberries 



2,288 




Other 



120,470 




| 


! ’ Gallons. 





99 


j 1,317 

1 

j 



* Figures for exports to South Australia for March were not available and are consequently not included. 
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Mortality in Rabbits. 

A Note on the Occurrence oe Passalurus ambiguus 
(Rudolphi) in the Australian Rabbit. 


GRAHAME EDGAR, B.V.Sc., Veterinary Research Officer. 

During the recent plague, mortality in rabbits occurred in certain districts 
from time to time. This was probably due to various causes, but, in on© 
instance at least, to the effects of invasion by internal parasites. 

This mortality occurred in the Hillston district and was investigated by 
Mr. J. 0. Beard wood, B.V.Sc., Inspector of Stock, who secured a sick rabbit 
and forwarded material. Bacteriological examination revealed no evidence 
of any bacterial condition, but the intestines showed an intense degree of 
parasitism. The parasite in question was a small round worm, and occurred 
in enormous numbers in the large bowel, over 3,000 being present. In 
appearance, the worm is relatively thick and short, measuring from one-fifth 
to two-fifths of an inch in length, but it possesses a long, fine, pointed talk 
We have identified the parasite as Passalurus ambiguus. This worm has 
been recorded in Europe and AmericaO? and, as a matter of fact, was found 
to be associated with a mortality in rabbits in the Inverell district in 1923 ( 2 ) * 
though its identity was not then definitely established. The writer has 
examined the worms from this mortality and they are undoubtedly Passa¬ 
lurus ambiguus . 

It may be mentioned that this parasite infests only rabbits and hares* 
sheep not being susceptible to it. On occasions, this and other worms may 
be responsible for extensive local mortalities in rabbits, but there is no¬ 
evidence that they may cause mortalities simultaneously over a large area 
of the State or may even result in local extermination of the pest. 

~~.~....... ... .BiFERENCEsT”. . 

t 1 } Yobke and Milestone: “The Nematode Parasites of Vertebrates.” 

( a ) Veterinary Research Report No. 1, April, 1925. 


Agricultural Societies’ Shows. 

SxgbbtabxbS' are invited to forward for insertion in this list dates of their forthcoming 
shows; these should reach the Editor, Department of Agriculture, Box 36 a, 

Sydney, not later than the 15th of the month previous to issue. Alterations of date® 
should be notified at once. 


Warren ... 

Sydney Sheep Show 
Tull&more (w. J. Col vide) 
Peak Hill (W. B. L. Crash) 
Trundle (B. Leighton) 
Condobolin (J. M. Cooney) 
Gilgandra (G. Christie) 

Grenfell ... . 

W&gga (P. BL Croaker) ... 
Bogan Gate {J. T. a’Beckefct) 
Parkes (I*. S. Seaborn) ... 
Young 

Lake Cargelligo ... ' ... 

Gosford 

Porbes (E. A. Austin) 
;Mummsbomli , ... 
Singleton (J p T. McMahon) 


June 7, S 
„ 22 to 24= 

July 26 
Aug. 1, 2 
„ 8,9 
„ 15, 16 
„ 15,16 
„ 22,23 
„ 22 to 24 

„ 28 
», 29,30 
„ 29 to 31 
„ 30, 31 
Sept. 1, 2 

: 1:« 

„ 6 to 8 


1933 . 

Coma 

West Wvalong . 

Barmedman. 

Canowindra. 

Lockhart . 

Quandialla. 

Hillston .. 

Berrigan . 

Hall (F.C.T.) * 

Narrandera (J. B. Newtn) 
Deniliquin {P. Pagan) 
Leeton CE. C. Tweedie) 
Corowa (H. G. Horton) ... 
Griffith (M. E. Seffin) 
CootaxnundTa 


Sept. 12,13 
„ 12,13 

„ 16 
„ 19,20 

: £ 

„ 27,28 

», 28 
» 28,29 

„ 29,30 

Oct. 3, 4 

H iV 11 
„ 10,11 
17,18 
„ 24, 2S 
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Fat Lamb Trials at Cowra Experiment 

Farm, 1932, 


J. M. OOLEMAH, Senior Sheep and Wool Instructor. 

The lamb trial at Cowra was conducted on similar lines to last year, and 
the same breeds were used. The season was a good one and excellent feed 
was available throughout, particularly in the autumn. 

Particulars of the Mating. 

The following table shows the details of the mating;— 


Mating Details. 


Period of mating. 

Ham. 

Ewe. 

Number 

Breed - used. 

Percent¬ 

age. 

. ■ 

Breed. 

Number 

used. 

1st December, 1931, to 

1st February, 1932. J 

South Down... 

Ry eland 

Dorset Horn... 

2 

■ 

4 

4 

2i J 

• 24 J 

3 J 

Merino 

Comeback ... 

Crossbred 

Merino 

Comeback ... 

Crossbred 

Merino 

Comeback ... 
Crossbred 

; 

24 

27 

29 

49 

54 

58 

36 

41 

44 


Note.—T he total number of ewes mated was 109 Merino, 122 comeback and 131 crossbred. 


The approximate time of mating is indicated in the following table, which 
sh ows the exact date of lambing f or each type of ewe. This table shows 
only the ewes which lambed and does not include twin lambs. 


Time of Mating of the Different Breeds. 


Week of birth. 

Approximate time 
of service. 

South Down. 

Byeland. 

Dorset Horn. 

All breeds. 

Merino. 

Comeback. 

Crossbred. 

Merino. 

Comeback. 

•6 

1 

i 

Merino. 

Comeback. 

'd 

m 

m 

1 

Merino. 

Comeback. 

Crossbred. 

April 24-30 

December . 

3 

2 

2 




4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

8 

May 1-7. 

)} 

1 

6 

1 


... 


1 

8 

6 

2 

14 

7 

„ 8-14. 

,> 

6 

5 

3 

3 

6 

5 

11 

11 

13 

20 

22 

21 

„ 15-21 

„ ... ... 

6 

2 

12 

1 

3 

11 

10 

9 

15 

17 

14 

38 

„ 22-28 ,..i 




1 

2 

5 

10 

4 

4 

3 

6 

9 

14 

„ 29-June 4 ... 

December-January ... 


4 

... 

7 

6 

6 

1 

1 


8 

11 

6 

June 5—11... ... 

January . 

1 

... 

2 

9 

10 

7 

... 



10 

10 

9 

„ 12-18 

»> 

3 

1 

5 

4 

5 

... 

... 



7 

6 

5 

„ 19-25 

„ ... 

1 

1 

... 

2 

6 

5 

... 



3 

7 

5 

„ 25-30 

» ... ... 

... 

... 

... 

2 

4 

2 


... 



4 

2 
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It will be noticed that practically all the ewes joined with Dorset Horn, 
rams lambed during the first five weeks of lambing. In last year’s trial" 
the ewes joined with South Down rams all lambed during the first weeks also. 
On both occasions the ewes j oined with these two breeds lambed earlier than 
those joined to the Ryeland. This fact further bears out previous experiences,, 
which have shown that the Ryeland will mate more readily and give better 
results generally in a milder or cooler district. 

The most striking feature of this table is the fact that the crossbred ewes* 
again mated just as early, if not earlier, than the Merino and comeback 
ewes. Other trials have shown that the crossbred ewe does not mate until 
later; this characteristic applies particularly to the three-quarter-bred ewe. 


The Lambing 1 Percentages Favour the Dorset Hon. 
The details of the lambing are as follows :— 

Limbing Details. 


Breed of 
ram. 

Breed of 
ewe. 

Xo. of 
ewes 
mated. 

Ewes 

died 

during 

lambing. 

Ewes 

assisted 

at 

lambing. 

Lambs 
born 
dead 
or died 
at 

birth. 

Xo. of 
lambs 
born. 

Twins. 

Percent¬ 
age of 
lambs 
marked. 

Percentage- 
of lambs 
marked 
from 

each breed 
of ram. 

f 

Merino 

24 

1 

1 

1 

21 


87*5 

1 

South J 
Down ) 

Comeback... 

27 




24 

3 

88-8 

l 91-2 

l 

Crossbred .. 

29 


1 

1 

28 

2 

96*5 

J 

f; 

Merino 

49 



1 

33 

3 

67-3 

1 

Hyeland< 

Comeback.. 

54 


1 

3 

47 

2 

87 

> 80*7 

l 

Crossbred .. 

58 


1 


50 

4 

80*2 

J 

f 

Merino 

36 

1 

2 

1 

33 

2 

91*6 

] 

Dorset J 
Horn. } 

Comeback.. 

41 


2 

3 

39 


95*1 

t 96*0 

[ 

Crossbred .. 

44 


1 

2 

45 

2 

102*2 

J 


During the 1931 trial the South Down was on top for the percentage of 
lambs bom, but on this occasion the Dorset Horn is well in front. It will be 
noticed that the Merino ewe again marked the lowest percentage of lambs 
from each breed. 

Owing to these lambs being required for ration purposes it was not possible 
to sell them in open market as is the usual procedure. This is most unfortunate, 
as no returns are available to indicate comparative values. A comparison 
of the quality of the Iambs of the various crosses is reflected from the weights 
shown in the following table. These lambs, comprising six representative 
lambs of each cross, were sent to the abattoirs on 2Cth September and 
slaughtered and later exhibited at the Meat Industry Board’s pavilion at 
the Royal Agricultural Society’s Sydney Show. 
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Weights of Representative Lambs of each Cross. 


Breed of ram. 

Breed of ewe. 

Average nett 
weight. 

Average weight 
of fat. 




lb. 

lb. 



Merino 

... 

29-16 

2-66 

South Down ... < 


Comeback 


31-33 

3 

1 


Crossbred. 


32-83 

3 


> 

Mermo 


27*5 

2-16 

Ryeland ... ... < 


Comeback 


29-33 

3 

‘ 


Crossbred. 


33-5 

2-5' 



Merino 


S5-33 

3-33 

Dorset Horn. 


Comeback 


36-66 

3-33 

! 

l 

Crossbred. 

... 

36-33 

3*33 


The wool from the ewes was sold on 31st January, 1933, and, owing to the 
small number of ewes, it wasfnot practicable to keep each type of ewe's wool 
separate. The wool from the Merino and comeback ewes sold- to 103d., 
while the crossbred wool sold to 10*2d. The four lines of Merino wool sold 
at 10*3d., 9-3d., 9*2d. and 9d., while the crossbred realised 10-2d., lOd. 
and 9*2d. After a careful perusal of the account sales, I would say that the 
crossbred wool sold at equal to or better prices than did the Merino. 


Honey for Queensland Must be Accompanied by 
a Certificate. 

Under Queensland regulations it is necessary for consignments of honey 
exported to that State to be accompanied by a certificate from the sender 
to the effect that the honey is entirely free from disease and has not, 
within the last preceding three months, been in direct or indirect contact 
with diseased bees, bee combs, beeswax, honey, hives or beekeepers* 
appliances. This certificate must also be endorsed by an Inspector of the 
FTew South Wales Department of Agriculture to the effect that the honey 
has been examined and is in accordance with the requirements specified 
under the Queensland regulations. 

Up to the present quite a number of consignments have been held up 
in Queensland owing to the fact that they have not been accompanied, by 
the necessary certificates. Full information regarding the issue of certifi¬ 
cates, etc., may be obtained from the Under Secretary, Department of 
Agriculture, Box 36a, G.P.O., Sydney. 


A Booklet on Tree Planting. 

ct The booklet Tree Planting on the Farm camo duly to hand and I am 
delighted with same,” writes the headmaster of a country school. 

This publication was written principally for the farmer, but it is also 
useful as a guide to tree planting, either in the school grounds, the cottage 
or homestead, garden, and the park. It is priced at Is. Id., posted, and can 
he purchased from the Department of Agriculture, Box 36 a,, G.P.O., 
Sydney. 
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Royal Show Successes* 

The Department’s Cattle and Pigs Win Many Prizes. 


Purebred herds of the leading breeds o£ cattle and pigs are maintained on 
several of the Department’s experiment farms with the idea of indicating 
the most suitable types and of making high-grade stock available at reason¬ 
able prices to farmers who desire to raise the standard of their stock. 

This section of the Department’s activities is directed by the Herdmaster, 
Mr. C. G. F» Grant, who has as his chief assistant Mr. A. F. Gray, Senior 
Piggery Instructor. 

Apart from the production records established by cows in these herds 
from time to time, and reported in this Gazette (the present issue reports 
a world’s record to Wagga Gladys), no better indication of the high stan¬ 
dard of the Department’s stock can be had than the long lists of successes 
each year at the Royal Sydney and other shows. Below we publish the 
prizes won at the recent Royal Agricultural Society’s Sydney Show, and 
these must surely give rise to much satisfaction among those farmers who 
have already purchased young stock from the Department’s herds; they 
certainly give rise to satisfaction within the Department to know that its 
efforts to raise the standard of the herds of the State are being attended 
with so much success. 

Awards at the R.A.S. Show, 1933. 

Beef Cattle. 

Abesdesu-Augtjs— 

Champion bull, with “ Blackcap Erie of Trangie ” 

Best pair of bulls bred in Australia, under 2 years; gold medal presented bv 
the Aberdeen-Angus Society of Scotland. 

Bull, 3 years and under 4 years; 1st prize with “Blackcap Eric of Trangie.” 

Bull, 15 months old and under 18 months; 3rd prize with “Trangie Prism.” 

Bnll calf, 6 months old and under 18 months old; 1st prize with “Trangie 
Everard.” & 

Bull calf, 6 months old and under 12 months old; 1st prize with “Trangie 
Everard.” ' s 

Reserve Champion cow, with “ Trangie Erica.” 

Cow, 4 years old and over; 2nd prize with “Blackcap Dixie 2nd” (imp 
Canada). 

Cow or heifer, 2 years old and under 3 years old; 1st prize with “Trangie 
Erica.” 

Heifer, 18 months old and under 2 years; 3rd prize with “Trangie Essence.” 
Eat Cattle— 

Eat crossbred steer, over 2 years and. under 3 years; 1st prize. 

Eat crossbred steer, over 18 months and under 2 years; 2nd prize. 

Pen of three steers of one breed, under 2 years old; 1st prize. 
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Dairy Cattle. 

Australian Illawxrbia Shorthorns— 

Bull, 1 year old and under IS months; 1st prize with “Berry Justice.” 

Cow, in milk, 4 jm rs old and over; 3rd prize with “Lovely 3rd of Berry,” 
Heifer, IS months old and under 2 years; 4th prize with “Berry Emily.” 
Heifer, 12 months old and under 18 months; 4th prize with “ Berry Jasmine.” 
Heifer calf, 6 months old and under 12 months; 1st prize with “Berry Olga.” 
Ayrshires— 

Champion bull; with “ Grafton Alexander.’ 9 

Bull, 3 years old and under 4; 1st prize with “Grafton Alexander,” 

Bull, 2 years old and under 3; 1st prize with “ Grafton Excelsior.” 

Bull, 12 months old. and under 18 months; 1st prize with “ Grafton Hector.” 
Progeny of one bull (1 male and 3 females, any age); 1st prize. 

Cow in milk, 4 years old and over; 4th prize with “Grafton Dame, 6th.” 

Cow, dry, in calf, 8 years old and under 4; 3rd prize with “ Grafton Mavis.” 
Cow in milk, 2 yeasrs old and under 3; 4th prize with “ Grafton Honesty.” 
Cow or heifer, 18 months old and under 2 years; 1st prize with “Grafton 
Gaiety.” 

Heifer, 12 months aid and under 18 months; 1st prize with “ Grafton Carna¬ 
tion 2nd.” 

Heifer calf, 6 months old and under 12 months; 3rd prize with “Grafton 
Blonde 3rd.” 

Pen of three heifers under 2 years old; 1st prize. 

Breeders trophy for "best heifer under 2 years old bred and owned by exhibitor; 
1st prize. 

Jerseys— 

Reserve champion, cow, with “ Richmond Nanette.” 

Cow in milk, 4 years and over; 2nd prize with “ Richmond Nanette.” 

Cow in milk, 3 years and under 4; 2nd prize with “Richmond Desert Rose, 
5th”; 4th prize with “Wagge Junesse.” 

Pen of three cows, 2 years old and over; 2nd prize. 

Best cow or heifeT bred in Australia by exhibitor; 1st prize with “ Richmond 
Nanette”; 2nd prize with “Richmond Desert Rose 5th.” 

Best cow or heifer teed in Australia; 1st prize with “ Richmond Nanette ”; 
2nd prize with ,e Richmond Desert Rose 5th.” 

Guernseys— 

Bull, 18 months old sand under 2; 1st prize with u Wollongbar Warrior.” 

Bull calf, 6 mouths, old and under 12 months; 1st prize with “ Wollongbar 
Woodman.” 

Progeny of one hull (1 male and 3 females) ; 1st prize. 

Cow in milk, 4 years old and over; 4th prize with “Wollongbar Go dolphin 
Lass 4th” 

Cow, dry, in calf, 4 years old and over; 1st prize with “ Wollongbar Godolphin 
Lass 3rd” 

Cow, in milk, 3 yearas old and under 4; 1st prize with “ Wollongbar Go diva.” 
Cow in milk, 2 years old and under 3; 1st prize with “ Wollongbar Molly.” 
Cow or heifer, 2 years old and under 3 years; 2nd prize with “Wollongbar 
Honour.” 

Heifer, 18 months <old and under 2 years; 2nd prize with “Wollongbar 
Lillian 3rd”; 3rd prize with “Wollongbar Veracity.” 

Heifer calf, 6 months old and under 12 months; 1st prize with “Wollongbar 
Velour.” 

Pen of three cows, t years old and over; 2nd prize. 

Pen of three heifers under 2 years old; 2nd prize. 
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PETERS’ ICE CREAM BUTTER-FAT AND BREED TYPE PRIZES.* 
Jerseys— 

Cow, matured, 5 years old and over; 2nd prize with “May Queen of Rich¬ 
mond,” 9i points. 

Cow, 4 years old, junior or senior; 1st prize with “Richmond Posy 5th/’ 
S9 points. 

Cow, 3 years old, junior or senior; 1st prize with “Richmond Aurora/’ 63.34 
points. 

Cow, 2 years old, junior or senior; 1st prize with “Richmond Desert Rose 
5th,” 62.97 points. 

Guernseys— 

Cow, matured, 5 years old or over; 1st prize with “Wollongbar Godolphim 
Lass 4th/’ 50.56 points. 

Cow, 3 years old, junior or senior; 1st prize with “Wollongbar Parson’s Red 
Rose/’ 60.88 points. 

Cow, 2 years old, junior or senior ; 1st prize with “ Wollongbar Godiva,” 
49.83 points. 

Champion Guernsey cow, with “ Wollongbar Parsons’ Red Rose,” 60.88 points. 

Pigs. 

Bsrkshxres— 

Sow, 9 months old and under 15 months; 1st prize. 

Bow, 6 months old and under 9 months; 2nd prize. 

Tamworths— 

Boar, 9 months old and under 15 months; 3rd prize. 

Boar, 6 months old and under 9 months; 1st and 2nd prizes. 

Boar, under 6 months old; 1st and 2nd prizes. 

Pen of three young boars under 4 months old; 1st prize. 

Bow, 9 months old and under 15 months; 2nd prize. 

Sow, 6 months old and under 9 months; 1st prize. 

Sow, under 6 months old; 1st and 3rd prizes. 

Bacon Pigs— 

Pen of three young bacon pigs, any breed or cross, suitable for local consump¬ 
tion, bred by exhibitor; 2nd prize. 

Pen of three porkers, any breed or cross, suitable for export, bred by 
exhibitor; 3rd prize. 

*For these prizes each cow is credited with 1 point for every 6 lb. of butter-fat 
produced over the official standard for her respective age (junior or senior) to the 
extent of 60 points, and 40 points is the maximum given to any cow for breed and 
dairy type and constitution. 


Have You a Copy of the “ List of Publications 55 ? 

Last week I received a number of very instructive and interesting 
ieanets from you, for which I thank you / 5 writes a Gerringong (South 
Coast) dairy farmer. %c I did not know that the Department made available 
so much valuable information for the man on the land until I received 
your * List of Publications . 5 ” 

A copy of the List of Publications will be forwarded, free of cost, to 
any fanner in New South Wales. Address your request to Box 36 a, G.P.O. 
Sydney. 
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Dairying Notes. 


Pit Silos for the Dairy Farmer. 

A few years back the coastal dairy farmer rathe'r envied tlie inland sheep- 
man his good fortune in being able to conserve fodder in pits. The pit was 
so much cheaper to construct than any other type of silo, and it turned out 
excellent silage, with very little waste. The belief prevalent in those times 
—and, unfortunately, it persists to some extent at the present time—-was 
that the pit silo was only a success in the drier portions of the State, and 
that the spoilage of material in pits on the coast would be so great as to be 
prohibitive. Experience of recent years, however, has proved those ideas 
to be fallacious. Dairy farmers, even on the far north coast, where the 



Excavation Work Almost Completed, 


rainfall at tirsdes is torrential, are successfully conserving fodder in the 
pit or trench silo, so that there no longer remains any cause for envy as 

between tie dairy farmer and the sheepman. 

/ 

It is tynly comparatively recently that the pit silo has gained adherents 
in many' of the far south coast districts, but even in so short a time its 
popularity has spread* The accompanying photographs were taken on 
Mr. J. (pole’s farm near Pambula. This farmer was recently faced with the 
problem^ of using to best advantage 6 acres of paspalum that had, whilst 
spelling the paddock, grown to a height of 4 feet. Decision at first seemed 
to rest (between grazing it off or mowing and stacking it as hay; but on 
the advice of Mr. John L. Green, the local agricultural instructor, it was 
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decided to ensile it in a pit. Mr. Cole constructed the pit 60 feet long 
by 10 feet wide and 6 feet deep in thirty "three hours, using plough and 
scoop. The estimated capacity of such a pit is about 45 terns. 

Had Mr. Cole decided to graze this paddock a great quantity ■ of 
the rank growth would have been left by the cows, while if he had mowed 
and stacked it a very large percentage of the material would have rotted 
in the stack. The position to-day is that this farmer has 45 tons of succu¬ 
lent silage safely stored, and the paddock from which the grass was cut is 
carrying nutritious young pasture growth. 



Filling ilae Pit Silo on Mr. Colt’s Farm, 

\ 


A wealth of information on pit silos—how to excavate them, fill and 
empty them, etc.—is contained in a free leaflet on thtf subject which can 
be had from the Department. Address your request tov Box 86a, G.P.O., 
Sydney. 


Feeding Stalls With Overhead Silo Attached. 

The conservation of fodder and the better feeding of the dairy .herd are 
true economics for which there never was a greater call in the industry than 
during the present period of low prices. Even among farmers wiho fully 
realise the value of these practices there are many who sacrifice muqh of the 
advantage? otherwise gained by locating their fodder reserves at points on 
the farm that are inconvenient. 

The plans reproduced in this section offer suggestions for an economical 
arrangement of the overhead silo and feeding. stalls. In one plan twin 
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silos are shown, while in the other a single silo is shown, so situated that 
the later addition of a second one (indicated by dotted lines) will fit 
nicely into the general scheme. In planning farm building too little 
thought is often given to future requirements, and such shortsightedness 
frequently means pulling down the original structure and rebuilding it to 
suit later needs. 

Space permitting, in our next issue it is intended to reproduce draw¬ 
ings of a cross-section and an elevation of these feed stalls with attached 
silo. 

A full set of plans of dairy buildings is contained in the Dairy Mmual 



Flan ot Feed Stalls with Silo Attached. 

Note that provision is made for second silo when required. 


(price is. Id. posted), while plans and instructions for the building of over¬ 
head silos and the making and feeding of silage are to be found in the 
free leaflet, u Overhead Silos.” Both these publications can be obtained 
from the Department, Box 36 a, tGi.P.0., Sydney. 


Another World's Record to Wagga Gladys. 

With the completion of her 365 days’ lactation -period last month, Wagga 
Gladys established a world’s milk and butter-fat production record for the 
Jersey breed. Her figures are; 22,841.5 lb. milk, of average test of 5.5 per 
cent, being equivalent to 1,259.66 lb. butter-fat. The record was previously 
held by the Hew Zealand Jersey cow Woodlands Felicie, with 17,332 lb. 
milk, equivalent to 1,220.89 lb. butter fat. During the course of her 365 
•days’ lactation period, Wagga Gladys also established a world’s production 
record for a 273-days’ period, her figures on that occasion being 17,202 lb. 
milk, equivalent to 935 lb. butter-fat. 
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Figures for each of the twelve periods of the 3 65-day s’ test are given here¬ 
under. The yields were calculated on a test made every thirty days* the last 
being calculated on a thirty-five days’ basis:— 



Milk. 

Butter-fat. 


Milk. 

Butter-fat. 


lb. 

lb. 


lb. 

lb. 

.June, 1932 . 

1,755 

83*46 

January, 1933 

1,875 

110-91 

-July, 1932 

1,785 

77*28 

February, 1933 

2,070 

117*09 

August, 1932 ... 

1,890 

99*36 

March, 1933 

1,995 

108*30 

■September, 1932 

1,920 

117-78 

April, 1933 . 

1,740 

100*23 

‘October, 1932. 

1,845 

104*16 

May, 1933 . 

2,117-5 

127-61 

November, 1932 

1,995 

108*45 




December, 1932 

1,860 

105*03 

Total (365 days)... 

22,847-5 

1,259-66 


Wagga Gladys was born on 15th October 1919, and since first coming 
.into the bails she has had eight lactation periods, as follows :— 



Milk. 

Butter-fat. 


Milk. 

Butter-fat. 


lb. 

lb. 


lb. 

lb. 

1923 . 

10,542 

608 

1928 . 

14,637 

790 

1924 .. 

14,953 

838 

1929 . 

Not Tested. 

1925 .. 

15,942 

898 

1931. 

18,005 

| 944 

1926 . 

20,835 

1,149 

1933 . 

22,847-5 

1,259-66 


'How this world’s record breaker is fed was described in the March issue 
of this Gazette —see page 223. 


A Common Fault In Separators® 

1 have reason to believe, writes Mr. V. L. Mevell, Senior Dairy Supervisor, 
that many dairy-farmers are induced to purchase new separators, when the 
major fault of the machine in use is traceable to enlargement of the indi¬ 
cator outlet. 

Of the unledgered losses upon the dairy farm those due to faulty separa¬ 
tion frequently receive little more than a passing thought until the matter 
is brought under notice by a separator salesman, who, as might be expected, 
is more interested in demonstrating a fault in the farmer’s machine than 
in discovering the cause and rectifying it. 

Mot infrequently separators are regarded as worn out, or may even be 
faulty when first installed, as the result of too large an indicator cup outlet. 
'This is situated beneath the float, and upon the size or calibre of the outlet 
depends the speed at which the milk enters the bowl, the function of the 
float being to restrict the flow of the milk from the tap and thus prevent it 
-overflowing. It will readily be seen that a worn or enlarged outlet will 
permit a greater quantity of milk to enter the bowl than that part of the 
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r:*>i«' 3 iul to handle, with, the result that imperfect separation. 
iVnutiic i'ibig of milk from the cream spout has also been.’, 
trace. 1 this 

Excessive wear of the indicator cup outlet, which usually takes the form 
of a short tube, is most often the result of vigorous scouring with worn 
brushes, the wire of which, coming into contact with the metal, rapidly 
wears it away. 

A rough test can easily be made- 
should enlargement of the outlet be 
suspected to be the cause of butter- 
fat losses, failure of the cream screw 
to raise the test, or spurting of milk 
from the cream spout, by inserting 
thin flat shims in the neck of the 
outlet and observing the result. 
The shims may be made of thin 
capsule tin similar to that used to 
seal certain types of tobacco tins 
Diagram Shape and should be fashioned in the 

manner indicated in the diagram. 
One or more may be tried, and should the. result justify the opinion that the 
outlet is too large, steps taken to reduce the size permanently. 

Constriction may be effected by placing a small bell-mouthed punch over 
the lower end of the tube and striking, or by getting a tinsmith to re-tin 
heavily the internal surface of the tube, which may then be carefully 
reamed out to the desired size. Reaming should be done carefully, and a 
constant check kept upon the result by frequent tests under working; 
conditions. 

Discard Milk From Stripping Cows, 

Mr. A. T. R. Brown, Senior Dairy Instructor, recently investigated the case 
of a dairy-farmer who was at a loss to understand the reason for his cream' 
being consistently graded down to second grade. He found that cleanliness 
was observed in every operation. However, when the methylene blue test 
was applied to the milk from each of the thirty cows in the herd, it was 
found that the milk from seven was abnormal. It appeared that these seven 
cows were stripping cows that were only being milked once a day, and the 
owner had failed to observe, owing to the fact that he used milking 
machines, that they had got very low in milk. The point it is desired to 
make is that the milk from stripping cows is not fit for human consump¬ 
tion, and therefore should he discarded. This does not always amount to a 
loss, even if it is not put to some other use on the farm, as what is lost in 
! quantity may he more than offset by the higher price returned for the better 
quality cream or buttery 
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Tubercle-free Herds* 


The following herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with. the 
requirements of the scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free* and* unless otherwise 
declared, this certification remains in fore© until the date shown in respect of each herd:_ 


Owner and Address* 

I Humber 
: tested. 

Expiry date. 

Liverpool State Hospital, Liverpool 

i 

j 72 

3 

June 

1933 

A. D. Frater, " Fairview Dairy/” Inverell . 

1 51 

8 


X93S 

W. Newcomb, **Mmnamurra/’ Inverell ... ... . 

; 72 

7 


1933 

Hewington State Hospital and Home . 

' 100 

17 


1933 

Biverina Welfare Farm, Yanco .. . 

; 89 

24 


1933 

Department of Education, Yanco Agricultural High School. 

39 

24 

TV 

1933 

Havua Ltd., Grose Wold, via Richmond (Jerseys) . 

29 

9. 


1933 

H. F. White, Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen Angus) . 

226 

2 


1933 

W. Hammond, Bellingen. 

77 

16 


1933 

Hnrlstone Agricultural High School, Glenfield. 

44 

22 

rr 

1933 

E. C. Mcholson, Jillamatong, Corowa . 

189 

23 

” 

1933 

St. John's College, Woodlawn, Lismore. 

47 

23 


1933 

Grafton Experiment Farm. 

271 

14 

July, 

1933 

P. Ubrihien, Corridgerce, Bega . 

123 

15 

1933 

William Thompson Masonic School, Baulkh&m Hills . 

37" 

20 


1933 

A. Shaw, “ Ardshiel/* Craven Creek, Barrington (Milking Shorthorns) «... 

| 109 

20 


1933 

G. V. Ralston, " Porphyry/* Seaham . -.. 

98 

21 


1933 

W. S. Turnbull, Flanders Avenue, Muswellbrook . 

! 37 

17 

Aug., 

1933 

A. L. Logue, Thornboro, Muswellbrook. 

36 

17 

1933 

E. W. Flower, Binna Burra .. 

56 

18 


1933 

E. P. Perry, Nundorah, Parkville (Guemseys). 

39 

25 


1933 

Chapman Bros., Farm 166, Stoney Point, Leeton . 

43 

25 


1933 

Sacred Heart Convent, Bowral 

19 

26 


1933 

Lunacy Department, Parramatta Mental Hospital . 

12 

1 

Sept. 

1933 

Department of Education, Gosford Farm Homes 

; 38 

2 

1933 

James McCormack, Tumut . 

j 98 

9 


1933 

H. W. Burton Bradley, Sherwood Farm, Moorland (Jerseys). 

@7 

16 


1933 

G. Powell and Sons, “ Loch Lomond/* Armidale .. 

22 

£6 

n> 

1983 

B. S. Cameron, Big Plain, Harrandera . 

31 

26 

Oct., 

1933 

E. E. McMullen, Springnook, Holbrook... 

31 

3 

Hov., 

1938 

W. R. Boughton, Holbrook . 

33 

3 

1938 

€. Maynard, Holbrook . 

12 

3 


1933 

Lunacy Department, Callan Park Mental Hospital 

31 

20 


1933 

fltace Bros., Taylor-street, Armidale .. . 

: 26 

1 

Dec., 

1933 

J. L. W. Barton, Wailerawang . 

1 20 

1 


1933 

Department of Education, Brush Farm, Eastwood . 

8 , 

3 

r> 

1933 

Lunacy Department, Morisset Mental Hospital ... 

W. W. Martin, tf< Harooma/’ Prana Road, Wagga . 

i 29 

7 


1933 

! iso ! 

14 


1933 

J. F. Chaffey, Glen Innes (Ayrshires) . 

j 58 

15 


1933 

E. E. Winder, Wybong Road, Muswellbrook . 

i 40 

22 

* 

1933 

€. J. Parbery, Allawah, Bega 

! 122 

8 

Jan., 

1934 

Strickland Convalescent Hospital for Women, Carrara/* Rose Bay 

i 8 

9 

1934 

G. H. Hooper, Oak Hill, Bethungia . 

10 

19 


1934 

H« A. Corderoy, Wyuna Park, Barrington, via Gloucester (Guemseys) 

81 

! 22 


1934 

F„ C. Harcombe, Hmcrest Farm, Warm]da Road. Inverell ... “.. 

i 13 

! 27 


1934 

J. B. Burtenshaw, fl ‘ Sunnyaide/* Inverell . 

S 42 

! 27 


1934 

Parker Bros.. Hampton Court Dairy, Inverell . 

Hew England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes (Ayrshire) . 

; as 

| 27 


1934 

! 41 

' 28 


1934 

Bathurst Experiment Farm (Jerseys) .. .i 

‘ • 31 

1 . 

Feb., 

1934 

W. K. Friiell, Rosenstein Dairy, Inverell.; 

37 

2 


1934 

W. pjgg, Redlands Dairy, Inverell . 

27 

2 


1934 

A. H. d© Fralne, Happy Valley Dairy, Inverell. 

0, L. Genge, 44 Easton/’ Armidale . 

28 

3 


1934 

39 

7 


1934 

J. Davies, Puen Buen, Scone (Jerseys) . 

191 

9 

ll 

1934 

Forster & Sons, Abington, Armidale . 

189 

12 


10S4 

JL B. Finney, Fox Ground, Gerrlngong. 

S3 

17 


1034 

Lidcombe State Hospital and Home .... 

153 

20 

Feb., 

1934 

Lunacy Dept., Gladesville Mental Hospital . ... j 

34 

22 

1934 

W. J. Miller, 199 Mann Street, Armidale .j 

7 

&: 

Mar., 

1934 

Hew England Girls* Grammar School, Armidale... .! 

41 

8 


1934 

F. 0. Butler, Yarrannng, Bega . ..j 

122 

24 

n 

1984 

0. W. Young, 44 Boorganna/* via Wingham .j 

39 

30 

*» 

1934 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College (Jerseys) . 

118 

3 

April, 

1934 

Cowra Experiment Farm.. 

26 

27 


1934 

St. Joseph’s Girls Orphanage, Renmore ... . 

19 

4: 

May, 

1984 

0. A. Parish, Jerseyland, Berry. 

93 i 

5 


1934 

Marion Hill Convent of Mercy, Goulburn 

27 j 

5 

” 

1934 

Australian Missionary College, Cooranbong .. . 

72 

5 


1934 

St. Joseph’s Convent, Reynold-street, Goulburn . 

4 1 

5 

»» 

1934 
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Tubercle-free Herds — continued. 


Owner and Address. 1 

Number 

tested. 

Expiry date. 

St. Johns Roys' Orphanage, Goulburn.. 




... 

18 

5 May, 

1934 

W. M. McLean, Rive Islands Road, Unanderra ... 




... 

76 

6 „ 

1934 

Koyong School. Moss Vale. . 





3 

8 „ 

1934 

Miss N. C. Brenan, Arankamp, Bowral ... 





15 

10 „ 

1934 

Tudor House School, Moss Vale ... 




... 

21 

13 June, 

1934 

St. Patrick's College, Goultrarn . 





8 

21 Sept., 

1934 

8. L. Wills, Greendale Dairy, Cowra . 





28 

27 „ 

1934 

Waega Experiment Farm (Jerseys) . 





60 

25 Oct.. 

1934 

Riverstone Meat Co., Riverstone Meat Works. Riverstone 




92 

9 Nov., 

1934 

Wolaroi College, Orange . 





11 

10 „ 

1934 

Wollcmgbar Experiment Earn, Lismore (Guernseys) 




... 

123 

11 Jan., 

1935 

George Rose, Aylmerton . 





2 

21 Feb., 

1935 

Mitiagong Parra Homes 





36 

22 „ 

1935 

R. C. Dixon, Elwatan, Castle Hill (Jerseys) 





18 

23 „ 

1936 

T. H- Maples, Racecourse Farm, Bega . 





48 

2 Mar., 

1935 

P. M. Burtenshaw, Killean, Inverell 





63 

28 „ 

1936 

J. jp. McQuillan, Bethungra Hotel, Bethungra ... 





25 

4 April, 

1986 

Lunacy Department, Kenmore Mental Hospital 





84 

1 4 May, 

1985 

St. Michael’s Novitiate, Goulburn .. 





4 

4 „ 

1935 

Rydalmere Mental Hospital . 





65 

H „ 

1935 


Municipalities Declared Tuhercle-free, 

The following municipalities have been declared tubercle-free areas and no cattle are 
allowed to be'kept within the municipal boundaries unless subjected to the tuberculin 
test and found free from tuberculosis :— 

Municipality of Queanbeyan. 

Municipality of Muswellbrook. 

Municipality of Inverell. 


—Max Henry, Chief Veterinary Surgeon* 


Abortion-free Herds. 

The following herds have been declared free of contagious abortion (Bang’s disease) in 
accordance with the requirements of the scheme of certifying herds abortion free. 


Owner and Address. 

Number 
in herd. 

Martin Bros., “ Narooma/* Tirana Road, Wagga Wagsa 

Cann, H. J., The Gap, AMonviile .. ... ... .. 

McSvreeney. W., The Rivers. Canowindra ... ... \\\ 

White, F. J. and Sons, Bald Blair, Guyra ... *** .. 

Mott, T., Main Arm, Mullumbimby . 



86 

160 

238 

25 


Max Henry, Chief Veterinary Surgeon. 


Infectious Diseases Reported in April. 

Thb fAjowiE g outbreaks of the more important infectious diseases were 
reporter during the month of April, 1933 : 


Anrnrax . 

Blackleg 

Piropl&smosis (tick fever) ... 
Pleuro-pneumonia contagiosa 
Swine fever ... 

Contagious pneumonia 
Necrotic enteritis 


... Nil. 
... 5 

... Nil 
... Nil 
... Nil 
... 1 

... Nil. 


-Max Henky, Chief Veterinary Surgeon. 
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ORPINGTONS, LEGHORNS, LANGSHANS. 

Available from the following Poultry Sections:— 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond ; 
The Government Poultry Farm, Seven Hills; 
Wagga Experiment Farm, Wagga; 

Grafton Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

BRONZE TURKEYS. 

Available from Hawkesbury Agricultural College only. 

Birds bred under expert direction and grown on free range. 
The class required to improve farm flocks. 

Price lists and particulars on application to the Principal or the 
Managers of the respective institutions. 

G. D. ROSS, Under Secretary, 

Department of Agriculture, 
SYDNEY. 










M.I.B. MEAT MEAL: 

A pure de-hydrated Meat ^Residue. Bich in 
protein, and essentially suited for the en¬ 
couragement of high egg production. Used 
at the Hawkesbury Agricultural Laying 
Competition. 

M.I.B. OX-A-VITA: 

A Meat and Bone Concentrate made for the 
purpose of supplying high protein food values 
to the ration and at the same time giving* 
calcium and phosphate so essential for the 
prime health of swine. 

For Dairy Cows MiE - 

- -- - A new line containing 40% calcium-phos¬ 
phate and 40% protein. It, therefore, meets 
all the requirements of BOOTH MEAL for 
heavy milking cows, and at the same time 
supplies the additional protein which will 
cause an increase in the milk how, and, in 
consequence, return to the Farmer addi¬ 
tional profit. 


For Poultry 


For Pigs 


For Sheep and 
Cattle 


M.I.B. SALT BONE LICK; 

This Lick is made according* to the formula 
supplied by the Department of Agriculture, 
New South Wales. It is specially suitable 
for the non-lime districts of Australia, where 
deficiency diseases such as Osteomalacia 
(commonly known as bone chewing), etc., 
are prevalent, and all classes of Stock reared 


In such areas benefit materially from its use. 


Write for particulars to :— 

THE METROPOLITAN MEAT INDUSTRY COMMISSIONER 

STATE ABATTOIR, HOMEBUSH BAY 

via SYDNEY, N.S.W. 
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Poultry Notes. 

June. 

E. HADLXMGTON, Poultry Export, 

Brooder Sanitation* 

Ocr many farms the matter of thoroughly cleaning up the brooders and. 
iims at the end of each season is not regarded as seriously as it should be,, 
end often the brooding equipment is left from the end of one season till the 
beginning of the next without being properly cleaned and disinfected- 
Under such conditions it cannot be expected that chickens will thrive as 
they should, as diseases are likely to be carried over from one year to 
another, making the rearing of chickens more difficult every year, it 
should therefore be made a hard and fast rule that all equipment used for 
rearing chickens, not only the brooders but that used in all the other stages, 
be scrupulously cleansed as soon as possible after the end of the season. 

The best procedure is to scrape and sweep all brooder parts, including 
outside runs, and then wash and scrub clean all interior floors and walls 
near the floor, using plenty of water. This should be followed by a 
thorough spraying with a strong disinfectant solution. It is also advisable 
to give a second spraying a week or so before the commencement of each 
season, 

A factor to remember when disinfecting pens—and this is a point which 
does not appear to be fully recognised—is that it is next to useless to apply 
disinfectants to dirty surfaces, for the effectiveness of almost any disin¬ 
fectant is greatly minimised if there is organic matter on the surface to 
which it is applied. Many farmers appear to be under a misapprehension 
in this connection, as frequently one sees brooders, etc., being disinfected 
without first being properly cleaned. In other eases the outside runs are- 
left uncleaned after the last lots of chickens have been removed. 

A practice which could with advantage be followed by more poultry 
farmers is to remove a few inches of soil from the outside runs every two 
oi three years and replace it with clean new soil. This, of course, involves 
a fair amount of labour, but the benefit to the health of the chickens would 
amply compensate for the work entailed. It only stands to reason that 
small pens which have been in use for several years must become more or 
less contaminated. The growing of crops in them does not remove any 
harmful organisms which may be present, hut, on the contrary, only serves- 
to preserve them from year to year. 

Keeping the Brooders Clean, 

With the advent of wire-bottomed brooders there appears to be a growing 
laxity in the matter of cleaning out the brooders, and in some instances 
the droppings are allowed to accumulate from week to week. This does not 
tend towards keeping the chickens healthy, and unless more attention is 
paid to cleanliness the adoption of wire-bottoms will prove a delusion. 
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There is always a tendency to put off from day to day certain jobs which 
can be left, but the abuse of any labour-saying device in the rearing of 
■chickens is likely to lead to trouble. 

In the ordinary type of brooders it is advisable to clean out the heated 
portion every day, and here again neglect is often noted which causes an 
insanitary condition of the brooders. One, of course, sees instances of 
neglect in this respect without any harmful results, but this is no argument 
against cleanliness, because sooner or later trouble will arise. Therefore, 
the only safe course is to adopt the practice of strict cleanliness in the 
various stages of rearing chickens. 

Hatching Operations. 

In. making arrangements for the chicken rearing season the capacity of the 
brooders in use should be carefully considered *and the number of chickens 
to be handled should be regulated accordingly. One of the greatest evils in 
the rearing of chickens is overcrowding, and many poultry farmers attempt 
to rear far more chickens than they can properly accommodate, with the 
result that mortality is great, and, apart from the worry and anxiety 
.attendant upon losses among the chickens, they end up with less pullets 
than would have been the case had they been content to rear less chickens. 
This applies particularly to beginners, who, in an attempt to establish a 
flock of layers as quickly as possible, over-estimate the capacity of the 
brooders. Others do not make allowance for the growing chickens, but 
base their calculations on the day-old capacity of the brooders, and conse¬ 
quently as the chickens grow and require more room, congestion occurs with 
its resultant mortality or lack of development. 

Another practice which is fairly common is to either hatch or purchase 
■chickens in large batches at the one time, and even though the brooder 
accommodation is not overtaxed this means that about six weeks must 
elapse before the next lot can be put through. This involves the provision 
■of more accommodation in each stage of rearing than would b© necessary 
if smaller lots were put through the brooders gradually throughout the 
•season. It will be obvious that if the brooders are filled gradually there 
will be smaller numbers to provide for in the subsequent rearing stages 
and less accommodation would be required than when large numbers have 
to be transferred at one time. Furthermore, small numbers of pullets 
would be continually coming into production, as against a break of six 
weeks between the batches where large numbers are put in the brooders at 
■one time. 

Market Cockerels. 

Can be Profitably Raised where Accommodation is Available* 

.At the beginning of the hatching season it is perhaps opportune to review 
the position with regard to the rearing of cockerels for market. It is safe 
to say that the majority of poultry-farmers, not only do not show a profit 
on the cockerels marketed, but make a decided loss, which has to he made a 
^charge against the income from egg production, and in these times of low 
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prices for eggs there is little enough profit without further deductions in, 
respect of a branch of operations which could be made remunerative if 
given more care and consideration. 

The argument has been advanced that if all poultry-farmers kept their 
cockerels to a suitable age, the market would then be glutted with good 
birds and prices would be low. There is little fear, however, of such a 
condition of affairs arising, as there will always be a large number of 
poultry-farmers who have not the facilities for properly rearing the cockerel 
portion of the chickens, and who could not provide the necessary accommo¬ 
dation. It is a question then for those who are in a position to handle the 
business efficiently to consider whether it is worth while. In weighing up 
the matter consideration has to be given to the fact that a certain amount 
of expense is involved in rearing the cockerels to an age when their sex 
can be definitely determined, which, in the case of the light breeds, would 
be from four to seven weeks, and five to ten weeks, or even older, for the 
heavy breeds. The extra cost of bringing them to a marketable age, apart 
from feeding, is therefore chiefly in respect of interest and depreciation on 
additional accommodation after the brooding stage, and a little more labour. 

Ae Export Market is Available. 

During last season several of the leading poulterers in Sydney exported 
fairly large quantities of cockerels, principally White Leghorns, also some 
hens, and as far as can be ascertained the results were sufficiently encourag¬ 
ing to warrant an extension of operations this year. It has been stated by 
these firms that if birds of quality were available in large quantities there 
would be no difficulty in finding an outlet for them at good prices. It 
should be borne in mind that the flooding of the market with poorly-grown, 
immature birds helps to bring down prices for better-class cockerels, but 
if buyers could depend upon a regular supply of prim© birds they could 
make their arrangements for export and storage, and thus absorb many 
more than at present. 

Some Prices Realised Last Season. 

Figures regarding the sale of market cockerels from the Government 
Poultry Farm at Seven Hills, and Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Rich¬ 
mond, right through from the beginning of the last selling season (October) 
till the end of February, will perhaps be of interest to those who wish to 
give consideration to producing better market birds. 

The particulars given in the following table are in respect of the whole of 
the birds marketed, and not just special lots. Moreover, a large number of 
the best birds are kept on these farms for sale as stud birds, and in the case 
of the College a regular supply is required for table use. These birds were 
hatched from the middle of June to the end of September and did not 
receive any special treatment, but were reared on range, fed on the simple 
ration recommended by the Department, and marketed without topping off. 
They were sold in the same way as those from private farms, and observa¬ 
tions have shown that cockerels of similar quality from private farms have 
realised equal prices at the same sales. 
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Prices of Market Cockerels. 


Bate. 


Pairs 

Marketed. 

Age. 

Average 
Live Weight 
per Bird. 

Price per Pair. 


Average 

Price. 


Light Breeds (White Leghorns ). 






weeks. 

lb. 

oz. 

s. 

a. 


s. 

d. 

8 . 

<L- 

Oct. 

18, 

1932 ... 

22 

16-17 

3 

9-1 

5 

10 

to 

7 

5 

6 

5 


24 


274 

15-17 

3 

6-3 

4 

5 

to 

7 

5 

5 

9" 


26 


22-" 

15-16 

3 

2*2 

4 

1 

to 

5 

11 

5 

0 

Nov. 

2 


22 

16-17 

3 

7*3 

4 

5 

to 

4 

10 

4 

7 


9 


ii 

15-17 

3 

6*5 

4 

11 

to 

5 

8 

5 

3 


14 

* 

45 

15-17 

3 

4.4 

3 

11 

to 

5 

6 

4 

11 


23 


23 

14-17. 

3 

3*5 

3 

10 

to 

6 

0 

4 

11 


28 

„ 

20 

16-17 

3 

9*2 

4 

1 

to 

6 

6 

5 

8 

Dec. 

7 

,, 

30 

15-17 

3 

7*7 

4 

4 

to 

6 

6 

5 

Hr 


15 

„ ... 

33 { 

14-15 

3 

0 

3 

5 

to 

4 

1 

3 

8f 


19 

„ 

10 

15-17 

3 

6*4 

4 

0 

to 

6 

7 

5 

04- 


21 


22 

14-15 

3 

0 

3 

3 

to 

4 

5 

3 

9-1- 

Jan. 

9, 

1933 ... 

12 

14-16 

3 

2 

4 

3 

to 

4 

7 

4 

5" 

99 

16 


10 

16-18 

4 

4*8 

6 

0 




6 

0 

Feb. 

8 

» - * * 

22 

18 

3 

14 

3 

8 

to 

5 

5 

3 

11 

99 

15 


80 

19-20 

4 

3 

3 

0 

to 

5 

8 

4 

Si- 

99 

27 

99 *** 

20 

20 

3 

11*2 

1 

9 

to 

3 

11. 

2 

101- 


Heavy Breeds . 


Oct. 

24, 

1932 ... 

54 

16-17 

4 

5*1 

6 

9 

to 

8 

8 

7 

9 

Nov. 

16 


18 

16-17 

4 

7*2 

5 

0 

to 

7 

11 

6 

3 

Dec. 

19 


18 

20 

4 

14*7 

4 

11 

to 

8 

6 

7 

5 

»? 

21 


9 

18-20 

4 

8 

5 

8 

to 

10 

6 

8 

4-£ 

Jan. 

9, 

1933 ... 

17 

18-19 

4 

13*2 

3 

3 

to 

8 

3 

6 

li 

Feb. 

1 


16 

22-24 

5 

12*5 

6 

4 

to 

8 

0 

7 

1 

99 

1 


17 

20-24 

5 

9.4 

4 

1 

to 

8 

0 

7 

04 

99 

15 

« ... 

9J 

20 

4 

12 

3 

8 

to 

4 

2 

3 

9 

99 

27 


27 

20-22 

4 

0 

4 

8 

to 

6 

4 

5 

4 

99 

27 

9> *• * 

20 

20-22 ; 

3 

12*3 

2 

8 

to 

4 

8 

4 

0 

99 

27 


20 

20-22 

3 

13*3 

3 

11 

to 

5 

1 

4 

7| 

Mar. 

13 

9» 

25 

24 

6 

0 

6 

6 

to 

9 

9 

8 

6 

» 

15 

ti 

10 

22 

4 

15 

4 

1 

to 

5 

0 1 

4 

6 | 


The cost of feeding per chicken for each four weekly period from time of 
hatching to twenty-four weeks old, based on prices of foodstuffs ruling last 
year, has been given in these Notes previously, but may be quoted again as 
follows:—1st four weeks, id.; 2nd period, 2d.; 3rd and 4th periods, 4d .; 
5th period, 4|d.; 6th period, 6d. per chicken. 

It would appear that feed prices are likely to be on much the same level 
this year, hut to enable those who so desire to make comparisons, the costs* 
of foodstuffs upon which the figures are based are given below:— 


Pollard and jbran 
Wheat ... 
Cracked maize . 
Kibbled wheat . 
Kibbled maize . 
Htdled oats 
Boiled oats 
Milk powder 
Konemeal 
Meat meal 


£ s. a. 

8 13 6 per ton. 

0 4 0 per bushel. 

0 5 9 „ 

0 4 9 

0 6 9 

0 8 4 „ (40 lb.). 

0 0 8 .per lb. 

0 0 6 „ 

0 0 2 „ 

o o 14 „ 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


NEW SOUTH WALES 



PRfJNIN© 


Tenth Edition 

Roy. 8vo. 197 pages. Illustrated. 


Intelligent pruning is 
one of the means by which 
a tree can be made to pro¬ 
duce the most fruit of the best 
quality in th'e\shortest time and 
to keep up»the ©.utput for the 
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Fallowing Methods in a Dry Summer* 

Competition Results, 1933. 


Generally speaking, the fallow period for this year’s wheat crops was more than 
ordinarily dry in most districts, and in many instances difficulty was experienced 
in the preparation of a good seed-bed. In such an unfavourable season farmer’s 
methods were tested, and those adopted by the successful competitors in this 
season’s fallow competitions should prove helpful to wheat growers generally. 
The outstanding fact made evident was that a first essential to successful fallowing 
is a thorough understanding of the underlying principles of moisture conservation"; 
it is fiofc the number of workings which counts, but rather the time and nature of 
those Workings. 


The Value Winter Fallow Appreciated 
In the North-West.* 

The system of short summer fallowing is peculiarly suited to the north¬ 
west, and the greater portion of the wheat grown in that district is sown 
on this class of fallow. The farmers of this district are aware of the 
desired condition of the seed-bed, and they are becoming more familiar 
with the peculiarities of the country, and with, the methods that are neces¬ 
sary to achieve this result. It is pleasing to note, however, that there has 
been an increase in the amount of country left out to winter fallow, and 
thir, together with the standard practice of short fallowing, will assist 
materially in maintaining crop returns in the district. The benefits of 
winter fallowing were apparent throughout the district last season, when 
crops grown on winter-fallowed land were able to withstand the dry condi¬ 
tions and produce good returns. 

Fallowing exercises a good control over weed growth and fungous diseases, 
and at the same time conserves moisture and renders a greater quantity 
of plant-food available. Sheep were utilised on the fallows to minimise 
loss of soil moisture from weed growth. 

Only one fallow competition was organised in the north-west this season, 
being conducted by the Gunnedah P. and A. Association. Only five fallows 
were entered, but these were long fallows and were in excellent condition 
at the time of inspection. The number of entries does not indicate the 
amount of fallow in the district, but the fact that no short summer fallows 
were entered showed that the farmers realise the importance of intro¬ 
ducing a long fallow into the cropping system. 

__ / ___ „ 

*J* A. O’Beiluv, Agricultural Instructor, judged the competitions in tha 

Uforth-West. 

B 
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The Season. 

The season was such as to enable the amount of work put in on the 
fallows to he reduced to * minimum, and the average number of workings 

was 2.8. 

The rainfall at two centres at Mary’s Mount was as follows:— 


Rainfall Table. 


' 

F. Adams. 

A. H. Campbell. 

1932. 


102 

June ... 

104 

July .■ 

60 

78 

August .; ... 

53 

55 

September.. ' ... 

315 

345 

265 

October . ; ... 

237 

November . 

176 

172 

December .. 

1933. 

102 

46 

January 

485 

238 

February . 

24 

16 

March 

38 

25 

Totals ... 

1,594 V | 

1,342 


The dry conditions of the winter and early spring , were changed by 
good general rains in September and October, but the faJds of November 
and December were mostly light. Good falls were received in January, 
which promoted weed growth and necessitated further working of the 
fallows. The weather following was mostly hot and windy, anc? rains up 
till the end of March were scanty. 

The Points Awarded. / 

The results of the competition were as follows:— 


Points. 

1. F. Shaw, ££ Biwondah,” Emerald Hill . 131 

2. A. H. Campbell, “ Beulah,” Mary’s Mount . 129 

3. L. Griffiths, “ Ballandene ” Emerald Hill . 120 

3. F. Adams, “ Colly bee,” Mary’s Mount ... ... ... 126 

4. Nome Bros., Mary'\s Mount" ... .. 125 


At the time of judging the seed-beds were mostly dry, but subsoil mois¬ 
ture was present and light falls of rain would put them in good condition 
for sowing. 

. Weed Control a Factor In the MurrumburraK-Ypung- 
Monteagle District* 

Fallow competitions were conducted this year in this part of the south-west 
by the Young and Murrumburrah Agricultural Associations and by the 
Monteagle branch of the Agricultural Bureau. 

___ ■ % __________ 

* Leonard Judd, H.D.A., Manager, Temora Experiment Farm and District Instructor,, 
and T. P. Taylor, H.D.A., Experimentalist, Temora Farm, judged these competitions. 
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The season generally was far from favourable. Good rains were 
experienced early in the season, allowing the initial workings of the fallows 
to be carried out under ideal conditions. Following harvest dry conditions 
prevailed, with the result that the fallows did not have any further working, 
and so were not in good condition. 

The following rainfall registrations were recorded at Young, and may 
be taken as representative of Murrumburrah and Monteagle also:—August, 
251 points; September, 229 points; October, 108 points; November, 347 
points; December, 140 points; January, 188 points; February, nil; March, 
38 points. 

Weed growth, especially “Stink” grass, one of the worst weeds of fallow 
in this district, was troublesome. This grass makes very rapid growth 
during the summer months, and by using up the moisture in the soil for 



its development tends to dry out the fallow. Sheep will only eat it in the 
young stages, and if not then controlled it causes great inconvenience 
by collecting under the .drill at seeding time. 

The moisture content of the fallows varied considerably. This was to 
be expected after the dry conditions. It is interesting to note that the 
fallows which had the best moisture content were those that had been 
worked after the November rains. These workings restored the soil mulch, 
and by checking weed growth prevented loss of soil moisture. 

Details of the Winning Fallows. 

Young Competition .—Twenty-two entries were judged in this competi¬ 
tion. Mr. H. C. Thackeray secured first place with a fallow on soil of a 
red loamy nature which was mouldboard ploughed 3 inches deep in July 
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and August, harrowed in September, and scarified in October anct ^cri^in- 
ber. The moisture content was exceptionally high, and the fallow w, ls very 
free from weed growth, and had a good mulch and a nicely compacted 
seed-bed, 

Monteagle Competition .—hTine entries were submitted for judging in 
this competition. The winning entry was that of Mr, D. Oram, with soil 
of medium red loam, mouldboard ploughed 4 inches deep in September, 
springtoothed in February and again in early March. This fallow was lyell 
supplied with moisture, free from weed growth, and had a good mulch arid 
seed-bed. 

Murrumburrah Competition attracted eleven entries. First place wa^ 
awarded to Messrs. R. W. Bradford and Sons for a fallow of undulating 
grey and red loam. This fallow was well supplied with moisture, showed! 
a good mulch and seed-bed, and was free from weed growth. It wasi 
mouldboard ploughed 4 inches deep in August, harrowed September, spring! 
toothed November, harrowed January, and cnltivated and harrowed again! 
in March. 


The Central-western District.* 


The Crowther branch of the Agricultural Bureau conducted the only fallow 
competition held in this district for 1933. Six entries were received, three 
from Crowther, two from Bendick Murrell, and one from Koorawatha. 
The trophy—a handsome cup presented by the Bureau—was won by Messrs. 
Trengrove Bros., of Koorawatha, the award points being as follows:— 







Condition 


Name. 

Moisture. 

Mulcli. 

Cleanliness. 

Compact¬ 

ness. 

of 

headlands 
and finishes. 

Total. 

Trengrove Bros. 

28 

31 

33 

31 

8 

331 

Williams Bros. 

32 

29 

28 

30 

9 

128 

Tunney Bros. .. 

31 

29 

27 

31 

9 

127 

F. J. Finals . 

30 

29 

32 

26 

9 

126 

J. F. Buffy 

29 

28 

34 

25 

9 

125 

P. Cass and Son 

29 

30 

27 

28 

9 

123 


The winning entry was a grey sandy loam of very good moisture content 
considering the dry summer; the rainfall from the beginning of June to end 
of February was 17.11 inches. This fallow had been mouldboard ploughed 
4 inches deep in mid-July, harrowed first week September, springtoothed first 
week November, disc cultivated early in February, and springtoothed prior 
to judging. It was very clean and the sub-surface was very well compacted, 
but was somewhat uneven on the surface. The mulch was excellent on the 
surface but a little uneven in depth. Generally speaking it was a very good 
and intelligently worked fallow. 


* W. 3>. Kekue, H.D.A., Senior Agricultural Instructor, judged the competitions in 
district. 
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Messrs. Williams Bros*’ entry was on an uneven grey to red loam in which 
it was difficult to maintain evenness in working. This was reflected in 
the subsurface and mulch, which otherwise were very satisfactory. A 
number of conch patches were the only weed growth, and headlands and 
finishes were very good. The rainfall from 1st January to judging was 
225 points in excess of that of the winning entry, and more moisture was 
therefore present in the surface and subsoil. The fallow had been mould¬ 
board ploughed 3J inches to 4 inches in August, harrowed October, disc 
cultivated January, rigid-tined February, and harrowed early March. 

Messrs. T'nnney Bros. 7 fallow was July-August mouldboard ploughed 
8J to 4 inches, rigid-tined September and again end January. It received 
approximately the same rain as Messrs. Williams Bros.’ entry, hut did not 
carry as much moisture. The mulch and compactness were very gjod, 
but the presence of couch patches and a little other weed growth occasioned 
loss of points. 


Newcomers Predominate in the Competitions 
Around Dubbo.* 

This year fallow competitions were conducted by the Dubbo P.A, and 
H. Association (7 entries), Wellington P.A. and H. Association (5 entries), 
and Cumnock P.A. and H. Association (4 entries). The competitors in 
each district, though not numerous, were in the majority of cases new men, 
who had entered in order to obtain the benefit of criticism of their methods, 
and work—and this aspect is really the main value of fallow competitions. 

An essential to the preparation of a good seed-bed is a thorough under¬ 
standing of the principles of soil moisture conservation. Many fanners 
spoil all the good work put into the early preparation of a fallow by the 
use of an unsuitable implement late in the season, thus upsetting the natural 
or artificially created soil compaction so necessary for the production of high" 
yielding crops. 

The Season. 

The season was not an ideal one for the preparation of fallows. A dry 
winter resulted in many types of soil being too hard to plough satisfac¬ 
torily, though a big area was initially prepared during Jnly and August. 
Good rains in September allowed further ploughing to take place, and suit¬ 
able workings to be given to existing fallows. Further rains early in 
November before harvesting operations commenced in earnest, gave further 
opportunities to do good work by cultivation or harrowing. 

Except for isolated thunderstorms, dry conditions prevailed until March, 
when further workings were possible. Consequently at the time of judging 
the fallows at Dubbo and Cumnock, moisture content was deficient, and 
only to be found at a fair depth, while consolidation was frequently lacking. 

* B. M. Arthur, F Senior Agricultural Instructor, judged the competitions in 
this district. 
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At Wellington rain in the interim provided sufficient moisture for require¬ 
ments, but mulches were affected, as further workings had not been possible 
before judging. 

Weed growth was generally negligible, though black thistles had to be 
dealt with on many of the stronger types of soils. 


The Winning Fallows. 

The competitors awarded first and second places in these competitions 
were as follows:— 


Results of Fallow Competitions. 


District. 

First Place. 

Second Place. 

Competitor. 

Points. 

Competitor. 

Points. 


Cumnock 

Hodges Bros. . 

E. C. Frith . 

134 

Miss Reilly & M. Hogan 

129 

Dubbo 

133 

J. P. Cullen . 

131 

Wellington ... 

J. M. Wbitely & Stewart... 

136 

T. E. Hubbard. 

135 


It is significant that practically all competitors in the Wellington and 
Cumnock districts used mouldboard ploughs for the initial working on the 
heavier types of soils, while at Dubbo, on generally lighter soils, the disc 
plough or sundercut was universally used, and one farmer commenced 
with a scarifying. Two of the fallows were commenced in June, six in 
July, five in August, and three during September. 

The average number of workings given to all fallows was 3.5. Spring- 
tooth combines and harrows were mostly used, though several competitors 
used sundercut discs. 


South-western Farmers Made the Most of the Meagre 

Rainfall.* 

Fallow competitions were conducted by the Rarellan, Ariah Park, and 
Ungarie Agricultural Associations, and Tullibigeal and Yaddra branches 
of the Agricultural Bureau, the total numbers of entries being seventy- 
seven, a decrease of five compared with the previous year. 

The Season. 

Dry conditions were experienced during the summer and autumn and 
rendered the production of a really high-class fallow impossible. The 
moisture content was generally only fair, due to the fact that no really 
soaking rain was received during the whole fallowing period after August. 

*D. V. Duxlop, H.D.A., Agricultural Instructor, judged these competitions. 
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The rainfall for the fallow period at the various centres was as follows 


Eaikfall Table*. 



liarellan. 

Ariaii Park. 

Cngarie. 

Tullibigeal. 

Yaddra. 

. 

1932. 

* 

Points. 

Points. 

Points. 

Points. 

Points. 

July . 

. 196 

176 

130 

113 

0 

August . 

223 

231 

149 

151 

160 

September . 

130 

132 

173 

191 

146 

October 

40 

98 

67 

60 

103 

November 

92 

79 

66 

93 

100 

December 

68 

125 

81 1 

28 

0 

1933. 






January 

169 

154 

no 

44 

0 

February 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

March ... ... ... ...j 

49 

67 

91 i 

! 

60 

48 

Totals . 

967 

1,062 

867 

740 

557 


The Workings Given. 

Most entries were worked satisfactorily according to the rainfall. With 
only two exceptions the original ploughing or scarifying had been given 
prior to August. All fallows had been worked following the rains of Sep¬ 
tember, and again after the January falls, except those at Yaddra where 
no rain fell. Unfortunately the working after the January rain had been 
too long delayed in some cases, and a greatly increased loss of moisture 
could be noted in these instances. The average number of workings in all 
competitions was 2.5, excluding ploughing and sowing, the latter being 
mostly done with a combine. 

Two common 
faults were much 
too great a depth 
in the mulch and 
corrugation of the 
seed-bed. These 
faults would have 
been remedied in 
all cases by an 
additional work¬ 
ing in the autumn, 
had there been 
sufficient rain to 
justify one. Most 
farmers had very 
wisely refrained 

from a dry working. Naturally most fallows were very clean, the little weed 
growth which occurred being mostly cleaned up by sheep. 
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Details of lie Winning Entries. 

Particulars of tlie winning entries follow:— 

Barellan Competition .—This was again divided into two sections, viz., 
open country and mallee, the open section attracting seventeen entries and 
the mallee section four. The former was won by Mr. R A. Irvin, with an 
entry of heavy loam which had been mouldboard ploughed June, spring¬ 
toothed July and October, combined January. The mallee section was won 
by Mrs. 0. Ward, the cultivation given being: Mouldboard ploughed June, 
harrowed July, scarified November, springtoothed December and March. 

Ariah Park Competition attracted twelve entries, the winner being Mr. 
G-. G. Ballantine, whose entry of heavy brown loam was skim ploughed 
in June, combined September and January, harrowed March. 

Ungarie Competition .—Only ten entries were judged in this competition. 
First place was awarded to Mr. E. D. Clark, whose land was a medium loam 
which had been scarified June, August, November, and March. 

Tullibigeal Competition .—This competition again attracted the greatest 
number of entries in the district, viz., twenty-two. It was won by Mr. 
TL J. Harley, whose entry was disc ploughed June, scarified August and 
March. 

Yaddra Competition was divided into two sections, viz., open country 
and mallee; each section attracted six entries. Mr. D. Johnson won the 
former section, his entry being scarified in August, springtoothed Septem¬ 
ber and December. The mallee section was won by Mr. E. Fyfe, the land 
having been scarified in July and September. 


Early Ploughing and Opportune Working Bring 
Success at Parkes.* 


Fallow competitions were promoted by the following organisations in this 
district this season:—Trundle P. and A. Association (5 entries); branches 
of the Agricultural Bureau at Grawlin Plains (16 entries); Fillifogi (13 
entries); Dunmore (10 entries); Gunning Gap (8 entries); Coradgery (5 
entries). 

Seasonal Conditions Favoured Early Ploughing. 

The early completion of the 1932 seeding allowed the June and July 
ploughing of the fallow to proceed satisfactorily, and permitted a greater 
area of fallow to be prepared than has been the case for several years. 
This asset, however, depreciated throughout the rather dry winter, and it 
was not until early in September that useful rain fell. The rains throughout 
the whole period, except for isolated storms over a very restricted area, 
were insufficient to benefit subsoils, and the most the farmer could do was 
to retain the carry-over subsoil moisture and to place the surface soil in a 

*R Babtlett, HD. A., Senior Agricultural Instructor, judged these competitions. 
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reasonably good condition. The rains of early September and late January 
were the only ones aiding in this work, and full advantage was taken of 
these opportunities. 

The rainfall during the fallow period at the several localities was:— 


Kainfall Table. 





Trundle 

Grawlin Plains 

Dnnmore 

Gunning Cap 




(Post Office). 

(A. G. Minter). 

Post Office). 

(W. Dwyer). 

1932— 



Points. 

Points. 

Points. 

Points. 

June 



SI 

90 

107 

75 

July. 



138 

174 

123 

168 

August 



154 

149 

189 

165 

September ... 



297 

201 

234 

363 

October 



125 

12S 

126 

132 

November ... 



235 

151 

208 

265 

December ... 



141 

99 ! 

78 

165 

1933— 







January 

... 


56 

208 

260 

149 

February ... 



4 

35 

6 

40 

March 

... 


68 

Nil 

216 

Nil 

Total ... 



1,299 

1,235 

1,547 

1,522 


The Condition ©f the Fallows. 

Except in the case of the few fallows judged after the early April rains, 
moisture deficiency was most marked. The lack of suitable rains restricted 
the fallow workings, with consequent lack of compactness of the subsurface 
soil and mellowness of the mulch. The two chief lessons demonstrated this 
year were the advantages of early ploughing upon the mulch and subsurface 
soil condition, and the effectiveness of a few, but opportune cultivations, 
upon the mellowness of the mulch. After all, it is not the number of 
workings that a fallow receives which determines its standard; but rather 
the time and nature of the essential cultivations. 

The Competition Winners. 

The following table gives the names of the competitors placed first, 
second and third in each of the competitions, and the points awarded 
them:— 


Fallow 'Competition Prize-winners. 


Competition. 

Plaeings. 

First. 

Second. 

Third. 


- 

Points. 


Points. 


Points. 

Trundle. 

Mr. X. Watt 

... 137 

Mr. K. Gault 

.. 132 

Mr. C. Corke 

... 131 

Grawlin Plains ... 

Mr. F. Wootton 

... 114 

Mr. C. B. Mahlo 

113 

Mr. H. H. Bath 

... 106 

Ffflifogi. 

Mr. E. Kersley 

... 132 

Mr. C. Corke 

..131 

/ Mr, F. Turner 
\Mr. N. Mason 

***]>1 27 

Dnnmore. 

Mr. W. Swain 

... 130 

Mr. M. Bryant 

.. 128 

Mr. M. Swain 

... 125 

Gunning Gap ... 

Mr. A. A. Wyatt 

... 125 

Broderick Bros. 

.. 123 

Dwyer Bros. 

... 121 

Corad gery 

Mr. H. Ward 

i 

... 135 

Mr. F. Davis 

.. 128 

E. Freeklington 

... 119 
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Pasture Improvement at Dalgety. 

Lucerne and Subterranean Clover Resist Dry 
Conditions. 


J. N. WHITTET, H.D.A., Agrostologist. 

The ability of lucerne and subterranean clover (Trifolium suit err cmeum) 
to -withstand dry conditions was exemplified by the results obtained on 
“ Murranumbla ” station, Dalgety, during the years 1927 to 1932 inclusive. 

An area of 30 acres of the subterranean clover was sown in 1927, using 
2 lb. seed and 90 lb. superphosphate per acre. It germinated fairly well and 
thickened up in subsequent years. Since the time of planting* the rainfall 
each year has been less than the average for the district, which is about 
19 inches. In 1931 the total rainfall did not exceed 12 inches, with only one 
fall of over an inch, but despite this the sheep running in the subterranean 
clover paddock maintained their condition, while those on natural pasture 
were drought-stricken in appearance. During 1931 and 1932 the clover 
paddock carried from two and half sheep to three sheep per acre, and by 
September, 1932, a thick mat of growth had formed, killing out worthless 
plants like sorrel (Rumex acetosella) and tussocky poa (Poa ccespitosa ). 
The paddock received no fertiliser other than that given at planting in 1927. 

Lucerne, of which there is an area of approximately 150 acres on “Mur¬ 
ranumbla” station, has also done well. It is utilised for grazing and hay 
production and during the dry spring and summer of 1931-32 (only 15 points 
of rain fell between mid-November and the first week in February) the area 
carried an average of two sheep per acre. Moreover, following the February, 
1932 rains the lucerne was the first of the pasture plants to respond, and 
by the middle of March a cut of hay, averaging 12 cwt. per acre, was 
harvested. 


Australia Demonstrates the Value of Lucerne 
for Grazing. 

Lucerne is one of the most drought resistant of legumes. Its use as a 
fodder plant is universally recognised, but its value purely as a grazing 
plant in semi-arid districts has probably been given greater study in 
Australia than elsewhere. The experimental work in some districts is of 
special Interest in that it has been shown that lucerne sown alone at seed 
rates of the order of 2 lb. per acre is successful. The low seed rate seems 
to be of special significance under dry conditions, and such seed rates have 
become common practice In parts of New South Wales.— William Davies, 
Aberysthwyth Plant Breeding Station, Wales. 


It so often happens in Australia that lack of persistency in perennial 
rye grass is explained as being a direct function of drought, whereas all 
"too often the real reason is that non-persistent strains have been sown. 
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Insure Against Drought by Conserving 

Fodder, 

Fodder Conservation Competitions, 1933. 


Fodder eons elevation competitions were inaugurated some years back to 
encourage farmers to make ample provision, in times of plenty, for feeding 
their stock during droughty periods, and also to provide an object lesson 
for those less progressive men who continue to gamble with the seasons. 

To accompany the judges around the farms of competitors in these 
competitions would provide an education and incentive to very many 
farmers. Unfortunately, the number of readers who find it possible to 
avail themselves of such an opportunity is small, but much is to be gained 
by a perusal of the judges’ reports of local competitions. These are usually 
published in full in the district press, but we give hereunder a few 7 points 
gathered from leading competitors in the sheep and wheat districts. 


In file Wellington District* 

Ox the farm of Mr. H. J*. Hobden in the Wellington district there was 
stored sufficient fodder to feed 639 sheep for the period stipulated in the 
competition conditions, while the carrying- capacity of the holding (666 
acres) under natural grazing conditions is considered to be 606 sheep. 
The fodder reserves comprised 145 tons of cereal hay (mostly oaten), 87 
tons of silage, 4 tons of lucerne hay, 12 tons of chaff and 9 tons of grain. 
Apart from quantity, it is worthy of note that Mr. Hobden provided ample 
variety and is able to feed a well-balanced ration to any class of stock. 
The precaution has also been taken on this property to protect the fodder 
reserves against damage by stock, mice, flood and fire. It is also a big 
advantage to have the reserves of fodder conveniently located on the farm 
to facilitate feeding, and this point has been kept in mind by Mr. Hobden. 

Mr. L. Ascham, who was runner-up to Mr. Hobden in the Wellington 
competition, had sufficient fodder reserves to carry 1,307 sheep through the 
stipulated period. His property of 1,325 acres was estimated to be capable 
of carrying a sheep to the acre. The reserves consisted mainly of 75 tons 
of oat grain, 240 tons of cereal hay, 26 tons of stack silage and a quantity 
of chaff. 

In the Ariah Park District.t 

For the third year in succession Mr. D. W. Edis won the Ariah Park 
Agricultural Society’s competition. His property comprises 820 acres, of 
which about 350 acres are fallowed and 350 acres cropped each year. 
Lucerne is established on 40 acres and 15 acres are under Wimmera rye 
grass. Mr. Edis ? entry consisted of three pits of prime silage containing 

* The Wellington competition wa« judged by Mr. B. M. Arthur, Senior Agricultural 
Instructor. 

f Mr. D. Y. Dunlop, Agricultural Instructor, judged the Ariah Park competition. 
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in all 350 tons of a mixture of oats, wheat and lucerne. Two stacks 
of prime oaten hay containing about 115 tons were well protected, one 
being built on a mouse-proof stand and well thatched, while the other was 
built on dunnage and surrounded by an iron fence. An iron silo contained 
530 ewt. of prime oaten grain. All the conserved fodders on this farm were 
of excellent quality, and this point, combined with the fact that the ensilage 
pits and stacks were very conveniently located both from the point of view 
of filling and feeding, gave Mr. Edis his margin of points over the runner- 
up, Mr. H. W. Judd. 



Well Built Stacks, Jrai Unprotected from Mice. 

Mr. Judd’s fodder reserves comprised two 100-ton pits of prime oaten 
silage, two sheds (115 tons in all) of good quality oaten hay, and three small 
stacks (85 tons) of hay built on the ground and unprotected. Two iron 
grain silos contained 1,928 cwt. of good quality oats. 

In the Trundle District.* 

The winner in this district, Mr. K. Gault, of “Lynwood,” Trundle, 
forcibly demonstrated the fact that wheat growing, if carried out on sound 
lines, need not decrease the stock-carrying capacity of a farm. "With a 
holding of 1,161 acres, of which cereal crops occupy 400 acres, lucerne 10 
acres, fallow 300 acres and pastures 451 acres, 700 sheep, twelve horses and 
f seven head, of cattle are carried. The normal carrying capacity of the 
holding, improved hut under natural pasture, was estimated to be 580 
it sheep—one to. every two acres. 

|B| , * Bartlett, Senior Agricultural Instructor, judged the competition promoted 
I I- by the Trundle P. and A Association. 
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The fodder reserves consisted of 310 tons of silage* 125 tons cereal hay, 
11 tons lucerne, 100 tons of grain, (about 3,700 bushels of wheat). The 
silage is stored in three well placed and protected pits. The stack-yard 
encloses ten stack sites, each of about 15 tons capacity, protected by a 
permanent iron fence and spaced li chains apart. The effectiveness of the 
protection against mice was well tested during the mouse plague. The 
wheaten grain is safely stored in four bins in bulk and the remainder in a 
mouse-proof shed in bags. 

Hr. K. Gault was also very successful in last year’s fodder competitions, 
winning the western district championship and following that up with the 
grand championship. 

Mr. G. Williamson, who secured second place this year, relied almost 
wholly upon -wheaten and oaten hay, stacked upon well-constructed straddles 
to protect it from mice. In addition, this competitor entered 270 bushels 
of stored oats. 

lm the North-western District* 

The dry winter and spring months of 1932 in the north-west did not 
encourage the storage of fodder, as growth was anything but luxuriant. 
However, competitions were carried out at Guxmedah and Boggabri. 

Messrs. Norrie Bros., r who 
were successful in the Gunne- 
dah competition, had suffi¬ 
cient fodder conserved f to 
carry 1,156 sheep for the 
specified period. Their re¬ 
serves consisted of wheaten 
and oaten hay in"stacks, silage 
in pits, and oaten and wheaten 
grain in bags. 

r The fodder reserves of Mr. 
Kb Vickery, who secured first 
place at Boggabri, comprised 
wheaten hay in sheaf and 
baled form in sheds and stacks, 
lucerne hay baled and loose 
stored in stacks and shed, and 
silage in pits. No grain was 
stored. 

Competitors in the north¬ 
western district could with 
advantage give a little more 
attention to the protection of 
their reserves from both stock and vermin. A galvanised iron fence is useful 
in protecting stacks from mice. The conservation of hay in baled form has 
much to recommend it, as has also the storage of grain in galvanised iron tanks. 



A Suitable Type of Oat GrainlSQo. 


* Mr. J. A. O'Reilly, Agricultural Instructor, judged the competitions in this district. 
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Wheat Milling Tests* 

Awards and Comments on E.A.S. Show Wheats, 1933. 


G. W. NORRIS, Assistant Analyst, Chemist’s Branch. 

Another Record Entry this Year. 

This year’s record entry speaks well for the encouragement given by the 
promoting body (the Royal Agricultural Society) and for the advice on 
the cultural side given to growers by the officers of the Department of 
Agriculture. Year after year the entries in most classes invariably out¬ 
number those of the previous year. 

The two special classes provided this year for duplicate samples of 
Australian wheats sent to the World’s Grain Exhibition at Regina, in 
Canada, created considerable interest, and even if no prizes are secured 



The Mining Room, Department oi Agriculture, where the Samples were Tested. 


in world-wide competition, the samples entered should prove a good 
advertisement for Australia, in so far as they demonstrate that we can- 
produce good-quality white wheats. 

There was ample evidence that the exhibitors in this year’s contest 
had paid much attention to the preparation of the samples entered, but 
factors outside the grower’s control—weather conditions, etc,—resulted 
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•Letters like this explain 
the toughness that has 
established Perdriau as 
the Tyre for long 
mileage and sheer hard 
work. 



Dimes Brothers Motors Limited' 


General Motor Engingeers 
Agwta fur: 

Dodge Brothers 
Motor Vehicles 


Dunlop Perdriau Rubber Company Ltd 
Broken Hill - JLS.W 

Dear Sirs* 

ifflo feel we would like to express our appreciation of toe 
excellent service we have received from your Perdriau Covers.and 
Tubes. 

For some years we have fitted these to our own cars and 
in every Instance we have had nothing but good results and high 
mileages. 

We might also add that one of our clients, on taxi work, 
at Broken Hill, did 25t.OOO miles on an original set of your Covers, 
which is considered by all a very excellent performance 

Assuring you of our best support at all times 


Yours faithfully, 

DAVIES BROS. MOTORS LTD.. 

lo Aj JS 

Managing Director. 


To-day the Perdriau Tyre offers 
DOUBLE TOUGHNESS! A process 
of super-compressing the rubber m a 
new Double Triangle tread results 
in a tyre that betters all previous 
performances. This improved 
Perdriau offers a tremendous increase 
in mileage at no increase in price. 

See your local dealer. 

Perdriau 

DOUBLE^ a 1RIjWG1E 
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x n some of the samples falling below show standard. This is not to be 
wondered at when it is considered that the samples are collected from 
centres over such an extensive area. 


[Results of Milling and Hour Testing. 


Variety. 

Ap¬ 
pear¬ 
ance of 
grain. 

Weight per 
bushel. 

Ease 

of 

mil¬ 

ling. 

_ 

Flour. 

Col¬ 

our 

of 

flour. 

j 

Crude 

protein. 

Water 

absorption. 

Total 

lb. 

Points. 

Per 

cent. 

Points. 

■SL !**»*• 

Per 

cent. 

Points. 

points. 

Maximum points. 

10 


15 

10 


10 

15 

! 

i 20 1 

i 1 

' 

20 

100 


Class 1270 (Hew South Wales Champion Prize). 


Cat, 

No. 

9455 

Petatz Surprise.. 

10 

68$ 

15 

10 

73-0 

9 

14 

11*5 

154 

54-5 

94 ; 

83 

9456 

Waratah 

8 

66§ 

13$ 

10 

74-0 

10 

15 

7*3 

104 

52*2 

s 

75 

9458 

»> 

10 

68 

15 

10 

74*0 

10 

14 

9*1 

13“ 

52*2 

8 ■ 

80 

9459 

» ... 

8 

66$ 

13$ 

10 

74-0 

10 

13 

9*3 

134 ! 

50*0 

i 6 ; 

74 

9461 

Petatz Surprise.. 

10 

1 69 . 

15 

10 

73*5 j 

9$ 

14 

9*7 

134 

54*5 

; 9$ j 

81$ 

9462 

Waratah 

9 i 

66 

13 

10 

73*5 | 

9$ 

13 

9*0 

13 | 

51*3 


74$ 

9463 

„ ...i 

9 I 

66$ 1 

13$ 

10 

73*0 i 

9 

15 

11*4 

154 I 

53*5 

9 

81 


Class 1271 (Commonwealth Champion Prize). 


9469 

Ford . 

10 

67$ 

14 

10 

73*0 

9 

14 

10*0 

14 

o3* t a 

9 i 

80 

9473 

Nabawa 

10 

65$ 

12$ 

10 

74*0 

10 

12 

9*4 

134 

53*75 

9 1 

77 

9474 

Canberra 

10 

67$ 

14 

10 

74*0 

10 

13 

S*4 

12$ 

53*75 

9 

78$ 

9479 

Flora . 

9 

68$ 

15 

10 

73*0 

9 

15 

9*6 

13$ 

54*0 

9$ i 

81 

9480 

Ford . 

10 

66$ 

13 

10 

74*0 

10 

13 

11*2 

15 

52*5 

8 ; 

79 

9491 

Nabawa 

8 

65 

12 

10 

75*0 

10 

i 14 

9*0 

13 

53*5 

o 

76 

9495 

„ 

10 

65f 

12$ 

10 

73*0 

9 

i 14 

10*0 

14 

54*5 

9$ ! 

79 

9497 

Ranee. 

10 

68$ 

15 

10 1 

72*5 

8$ 

! 13 

8*0 

12 

53*7 

9 ! 

77$ 

9499 

Ford . 

10 

68 

15 

10 I 

74*0 

10 

I 15 

11-9 

16 

52*0 

7$ | 

83$ 

9501 

Florence 

10 

67 

14 

10 

73*5 

9$ 

! 14 

12*2 

16 

55*7 

10$ ! 

84 


Class 1272 (Strong White Special). 


9503 Pusa No. 4 

9504 Comeback 

9505 Pusa No. 4 
9507 

9512 

9515 Gullen ... 

9516 Comeback 

9519 Gullen ... 

9520 Comeback 

9521 Pusa No. 4 



10 

67$ 


10 

67$ 


9 

67$ 


10 

68$ 


10 

65$ 


10 

1 67$ 


10 

68$ 


10 

67 


9 

67$ 


10 

67 


15 

S 

71*5 

14$ 

9 

73*5 

14$ 

8 

72*0 

15 

8 

72*5 

12 

8 

73*0 

15 

9 

74*0 

15 

9 

74*0 

14 

o 

73*0 

14$ 

9 

74*0 

14 

8 

72*0 


7$ 

14 

12*5 

9$ 

14 

12*7 

8 

14 

9*5 

8$ 

15 

10*7 

9 

14 

11*4 

10 

15 

10*4 

10 

14 

11*6 

9 

15 

9*5 

10 

12 

11*0 

8 

14 

12*9 


16$ 

66*25 

19 ( 

16$ 

I 66*25 

19 

13$ 

: 67*5 

20 

14$ 

| 65*6 

18$ 

15$ 

; 66*87 

19$ 

14$ 

| 60*0 

14 

15$ i 

! 67*5 

20 

13$ 1 

61*3 ; 

15 

15 ! 

67*5 : 

20 

17 

i 66*25 

19 


90 

92 $ 

87 
89$ 

88 
87$ 
93$ 
85$ 
89$ 
90 


Class 127S (Regina Exhibition—Medium Strong—Special). 


9523 Nabawa 

9525 Florence 

9526 Flora ... 

9527 Florence 
9531 

9536 Ford ... 

9537 Florence 

9538 „ 



10 

65$ 

12$ 

10 

74*0 


9 

66$ 

13 

10 

72*0 


9 

68$ 

15 

10 

73*0 


10 

67$ 

14$ 

10 

74*5 

... 

9 

65 

12 

10 

73*0 


10 

68 

15 

10 

74*0 


10 

66$ 

13$ 

10 

72*5 


10 ] 

67 

14 

10 

73*5 


10 

12 

9*4 

13$ 

53*75 

9 

8 

15 

11*0 

15 

55*6 

10$ 

9 

15 

9*6 

134 

54*0 

9$ 

10 

14 

13*3 

17 

55*4 

10$ 

9 j 

; 15 

11*6 

15$ 

55*0 j 

10 

10 

■ 15 

1 11*9 

16 

52*0 

7$ 

8$ 

15 

11*0 

15 

57*5 

12 

9$ 

14 

| 12*2 

16 

l 55*7 

10$ 


77 

80$ 

81 

86 

80$ 

83$ 

84 

84 


9540 Pusa No. 4 

9541 Comeback 

9542 

9543 Pusa No. 4 

9545 „ 

9550 

9553 Gullen ... 

9554 Comeback 

9555 Gullen ... 

9556 Comeback 

9557 Punjab ... 
[ 9558 Pusa No. 4 


Class 1274 (Regina Exhibition—Strong White—Special). 



10 

67$ 

15 


9 

67 

14 


10 

67$ 

14$ 


9 

67$ 

14$ 


10 

68$ 

15 


10 

65$ 

12 


10 

67$ 

15 


10 

684 

15 


10 

67 

14 


9 

67$ 

14$ 


10 

68 

15 


10 

. 67 

14 


8 

71*5 

7 $ 

14 

12*5 

16$ 

66*25 

19 

9 

73*0 

9 

14 

11*6 

15$ 

67*56 

20 

9 

73*5 

■ 9$ 

14 

12*7 

16$ 

66*25 

19 

8 

72*0 

8 

14, 

9*6 

134 

67*5 

20 

S 

72*5 

s$ 

15 

10*7 

14$ 

65*6 

18$ 

8 

73*0 

9 

14 

11*4 

15$ 

66*87 

19$ 

9 

74*0 

10 

15 

10*4 

144 

60*0 

14 

9 

74*0 

10 


Vi 4 

11*6 

15$ 

67*5 

20 

9 

73*0 

9 


9*6 i 

134 j 

61*3 

I 15 

9 

74*0 

10 

12 

i 11*0 j 

15 ! 

67*5 

! 20 

9 

72*0 

£ 

11$ ■; 

' 9*0 

13 

67*5 

1 20 

8 

72*0 

$ 

U 12*9 

17 

66*25 

! 19 


90 

90$ 

92$ 

87 
89$ 

88 
87$ 
93$ 
85$ 
89$ 
87 
90 
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Results of Milling and Flour Testin g continued^ 


Variety. 


| , Weight per 

Ap " ! bushel, 

pear- ' 

1 1 

Ease ; Flour- ! our 

oi ■ i of 

Crude 

protein. 

Water 

absorption. 

lance of:-j ' 

grain. iiu jpoints.; 

mH- 1 j flour, 

ling. Per |points. 

: cent. | j 1 

Per 

cent. 

Points. 

20 

Per 

cent. 

Points*, j 

20 | 180 

s.] 10 j I 15 

10 j | 10 | 15 


Cat, 

No. 

0559 

9563 

■0565 

9567 

956S 

'9573 

9575 

9577 


Class 1275 (Waratah—Special). 


Waratah 


9579 

9580 
9585 
0587 


9591 

9599 

9603 

9606 

9607 
9609 
9612 
•9615 

9620 

9621 
9624 
9626 

9628 

9629 


9633 

9634 

9635 

9639 

9640 

9641 


Habawa 


Ford 
Nabawa 
Petatz Surprise 
Flora ... 
Florence 
Ford ... 

Nabawa 
Waratah 

Ford 
Florence 

Waratah 


Florence 


9 

S 

10 

8 

9 

9 

9 

10 


10 

10 

8 

10 


664 ! 131 
064 | 13J 


6S 

664 

GG 

664 

67 

67 


15 

134 

13 

181 

14 
14 


10 

73-5 

94 

15 

,8*9 

13 

51*5 

U i 

774 

to 

74-0 

10 

15 

7-3 

104 

52*2 

<8 ; 

75 

10 

74*0 

10 

14 

9*1 

13“ 

52*2 

8 i 

80 

10 

74*0 

10 

13 

9*3 

134 

50*0 

G 

74 

10 

73*5 

91 

13 

9*0 

13 

51*25 

7 

744 

10 

73*0 

9 

15 

11*4 

154 

58*5 

0 

■SI 

10 

74*0 

10 

15 

11-6 

154 

53*0 

84 

82 

10 

74*0 

10 

15 

9-2 

13 

53*5 

o" 1 

SI 


Class 1276 (Nabawa—Special). 

674 1 HI- 
651 12 | 

65 ! 12 
65£ ! 124 


10 

75*0 

10 

12 

10*0 

14 

54*5 

' 04 

10 

74*0 

10 

12 

9*4 

134 

53*75 

0 

10 

75*0 

10 

14 

9*0 

13 

53*5 

0 

10 

| 73*0 

9 

14 

10*0 

14 

! 54*5 

94 


Class 1277 {Novice—Medium Strong or Soft Wheat), 
73*0 
74*0 
74*0 
73*0 

74- 5 
74*0 
73-0 

75- 0 
73-0 

73- 0 

74- 0 

73- 5 
73*0 

74- 0 



10 

67i- 

14 

10 | 


10 

654 

m 

10 

.. 

10 

69 

15 

10 


9 

684 

15 

10 


10 

674 

144 

10 


10 

66|- 

13 

10 


9 

67 

14 

10 


8 

i 65 

12 

10 ! 


9 

1 664 

m 

io i 


9 

65 

12 

10 i 


10 

68 

15 

10 f 


10 

67 

14 

10 j 


10 

67 

14 

10 1 


10 

67 

14 

10 1 


9 

14 

10*0 

14 

53*75 

0 

SO 

10 

12 

9*4 

131* 

53*75 

0 

77 

10 

14 

8*9 

13 

52*5 

8 

80 

9 

15 

9*6 

131 

54*0 

94 

SI 

10 

14 

13*3 

17 

55*4 

101 

so 

10 

13 

11*3 

15 

52*5 

8 

79 

9 

14 

9*5 

131 

55*0 

10 

794 

10 

14 

9*0 

13 

53*5 

9 

! 7 6 

9 

15 

11*4 

1.51 

53*9 

9 

i SI 

9 

14 

9*3 

13 

51*5 

74 

i 744 

10 

15 

11*0 

16 

52*0 

74 

j 83 J 

9* 

14 

12*2 

16 

55*7 

io! 

( 84 

9 

14 

10*4 

141 

57*5 

12 

| 834 

10 

15 

9*2 

13 

53*5 i 

9 

: ill “ 


9 

10 

9 

10 

10 

10 


Class 1278 (Florence or Hard Federation)* 


66 * 

674 

65“ 

66$ 

67 

67 


13 

10 

72*0 

8 

15 

11*0 

15 

55*6 

104 

144 

10 

74*5 

10 

14 

13*3 

17 

55*4 

104 

12 

10 

73*0 

9 

15 

11*0 

151 

55*0 

10 

131 

10 

! 72*5 

84 

15 

11*0 

15 

57*5 

12 

14 

10 

! 73*5 

91 

14 

12*2 

16 

55*7 

101 

14 

10 

! 73*0 

9 

14 i 

1 10*4 i 

141 

1 57*5 

12 


Class 1279 (Weak Flour). 


9643 

Petatz Surprise 

10 

681 

15 

10 

73*0 

9 

44 

11*5 

16* 

54*5 

9644 

Waratah 

8 

66f 

131 

10 

74*0 

10 

15 

7*3 

104 

52*2 

9646 


10 

68 

15 

10 

74*0 

10 

14 

9*0 

n 

52*2 

9647 

Gluyas Early ... 

9 

674 

141 

10 

72*5 

84 

13 

9*7 

13* 

51*6 

9648 

Petatz Surprise.. 

10 

69“ 

15 

10 

73*5 

9| 

1.4 

9*7 

131 

54*5 

9649 

Waratah 

9 

06 

13 

10 

73*5 

91 

13 

9*0 

13 

51, *2 

9651 

Gluyas Late ... 

• 9 

604 

134 

10 1 

72*0 

8 

! 14 

9*3 

13 

51*2 

9656 

Nizam. 

9 

66" 

13 

10 

72*5 

8* 

| 13 

8*9 

13 

51*6 

9659 

Bobin . 

S 

04-2 

114 

10 

73*5 

94 

14 

9*5 

13* ! 

1 50*7 

•9660 

Petatz Surprise 

10 . 

69 

15 

10 , 

73*0 

9 

! 12 

9*0 

13 i 

1 52*0 


SI.' 

8 

8 

74 

04 


74 

(14 

8 


Class 1280 (Medium Strong—Field Wheat Competitors). 


9666 

Bena . 

9 

\ 64 

11 

10 

73*0 

9 

15 

9*5 

13| 

55*0 

110 

9669 

Nabawa 

10 

\ «7* 

14 J 

10 

75*0 

10 

i2 

10*0 

1.4 

54*5 

94 

9673 


9 

(05 

12 

10 

73*5 

H 

15 

10*0 

1.4 

52*5 

8" 

9678 


10 

\63{* 

10 

10 

73*0 

9 

15 

7*9 

12 

56*2 

11. 

9684 

Ford 

9 

QS7 

14 

10 

73*0 

9 

14 

9*5 

in 

55*0 

10 

9 

9686 

Nabawa 

8 

615 

12 

10 

75*0 

10 

14 

9*0 

13 

53*5 

9694 

Ford . 

10 

68 

15 

10 

74*0 

10 

15 

11*9 

16 

52*0 

74 

9697 

» . 

10 

67| 

144 

10 | 

73*0 

9 

15 

! n-o j 

15 

54*3 

9| 


Class 1281 {Weak Flour—Field Wheat Competitors), 


9701 

9703 

9704 
9711 

9713 

9714 
9716 


Waratah 

Turvey ... 
Waratah 

■Babin ... 
Waratah 


... 

7 

65 f 

- 0 

10 

73*8 

10 

15 

11*0 

15 ! 

51*3 


10 

i 68 f. 


10 

74*0 

10 

14 

9*1 

13 

52*2 


8 

64 ; 

u 

10 

75*0 

10 

12 

8*7 

■121 

51*5 

... 

9 

05 1 

12 

10 

74*0 

10 

14 

8-9 

13 

50*7 


9 

■. ■ 05. *6 

12 

.,10 

73*0 

9. 

14 i 

9*3 

13 

51*5 


8 

m 

14 

|10 

73-5 

9f* 

. 14 

9*5 

131 

50*7 


8 

% _ 


110 

74-0 

10 

-15 | 

9*6 

13| 

51*2 


-tirr 










8 

74 

H 

n 

H 


804 

SO 

84 

84 

w*>l 


81 4 
741 


704 

7(1 

834 

83" 


80 

71 

744 

744 

73* 

754 ' 
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AWARDS. 

Clsiss 1270— 

First Prize, No. 9455.—W. E. Clarke; Petatz Surprise, grown at Barmedman on 
heavy soil; seed per acre, 35 lb.; yield per acre, 34 bushels; area sown, 70 acres ; 
rainfall during growth, 7-33 inches; fallow. 

Second Prize, No. 9461.—J. M. Gollasch; Petatz Surprise, grown at Milbruiong on 
red loam; seed per acre, 60 lb.; yield per acre, 29 bushels; area sown, 50 acres; 
rainfall during growth, S inches; fallow. 

Class 1271- 

First Prize, No. 9501.—Messrs. Wall and Carberry; Florence, grown at Narrabri on 
chocolate loam; seed per acre, 46 lb.; yield per acre, 19 bushels; area sown* 
110 acres; rainfall during growth, 13*68 inches; autumn ploughing. 

Second Prize, No. 9499.—W. E. Tonkin; Ford, grown at Pallamallawa on grey loam; 
seed per acre, 48 lb.; yield per acre, 47 bushels; area sown, 180 acres; rainfall 
during growth, 9 inches; fallow. 

Class 1272— 

First Prize, No. 9316.—Messrs. Pearce and Armstrong; Comeback, grown at Norpa, 
Merridm, Western Australia, on grey loam; seed per acre, 25 lb.; yield per 
acre, 12 bushels; area sown, 25 acres; rainfall during growth, 11*3inches; fallow. 

Second Prize, No. 9504—J. K. Forrester; Comeback, grown at Carnamah, Western 
Australia on medium red soil; seed per acre, 50 lb.; yield per acre, 24 bushels; 
area sown, 50 acres; rainfall during growth, 16 inches; fallow. 

Class 1273- 

First Prize, No. 9527.—B. Huxley; Florence, grown at Loch Lomond, Queensland, 
on dark loam; seed per acre, 60 lb.; yield per acre, 27 bushels; area sown, 
35 acres; no record of rain; fallow. 

Second Prize, divided between No. 9537 (T. F. TJpperton; Florence, grown at Castle 
Mountain, New South Wales, on red loam; seed per acre, 50 lb.; yield per acre, 
30 bushels; area sown, 22 acres; no record of rainfall; fallow) and No. 9538 
(Messrs. Wall and Carberry; Florence; seed per acre, 46 lb.; yield per acre, 
19 bushels; area sown, 110 acres; rainfall during the growth, 13*68 inches; 
autumn ploughing). 

Class 1274- 

First Prize, No. 9554.—Messrs. Pearce and Armstrong, Western Australia; variety. 
Comeback. Other details same as No. 9516 in Class 1272. 

Second Prize, No. 9542.—J. K. Forrester, with Comeback. Other details same as 
No. 9504 in Class 1272. 

Third Prize, No. 9541.—J. Codding ton; Comeback, grown at Murmmburrah, New 
South Wales, on red loam; seed per acre, 60 lb.; yield per acre, 21 bushels; 
area sown, 50 acres; rainfall during growth, 11 inches; autumn ploughing. 

Class 1275— 

First Prize, No. 9575.—W- Tonkin, Pallamallawa; on grey loam; seed per acre, 
51 lb.; yield per acre, 42 bushels; area sown, 120 acres; rainfall during growth, 
9 inches; autumn ploughing. 

Second Prize, divided between No. 9573 (R. W. Peterson, Narromine, New South 
Wales, on black soil and chocolate loam, with clay subsoil; seed per acre, 42 lb.; 
yield per acre, 18 bushels; area sown, 100 acres;. rainfall during growth, 7-5 
inches; autumn ploughing) and No. 9577 (J. H. York, Quirindi; red chocolate 
loam; seed per acre, 60 lb.; yield per acre, 30 bushels; area sown, 25 acres; 
rainfall during growth, 14 inches). 

Class 1276— 

First Prize, No. 9579—J. W. Fade, Euchareena, on chocolate loam; seed per acre, 
53 lb.; yield per acre, 42 bushels; area sown, 66 acres; no record of rainfall; fallow. 

Second Prize, No. 9587 — G. C. Pfitzner, Goolgowi, New South Wales ; on sandy loam ; 
seed per acre, 45 lb.; yield per acre, 30 bushels; area sown, 450 acres; no record 
of rainfall; fallow. 

Class 1277- 

First Prize, N-o. 9607.—B. Huxley, Loch Lomond, Queensland. Other details same 
as No. 9527 in Class 1273. 

Second Prize, No, 9626.—Messrs. Wall and Carberry, Narrabri. Other details same 
as No. 953S in Class 1273. 
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ClaSS Krat Wze, No. 9634.—B. Huxley, Loch Lomond, Queensland. Other details same 
as No. 9527 in Class 1273. 

Second Prize, divided between Nos. 9639 and 9640. For details see Nos. 9o37 and 
953S respectively in Class 1273. 

First Prize, No. 9843.—-W. E. Clarke; Petatz Surprise, grown at Batmedman on 
heavy soil; seed per acre, 35 lb.; yield per acre, 34 bushels; area sown. 70 acres; 
rainfall during growth, 7*33 inches; fallow. 

Second Prize, No. 9648.—J. M. Gollasch; Petatz Surprise; grown at MUbrulong 
on red loam; seed per acre, 60 lb.; yield per acre, 29 bushels; area sown, 50 
acres; rainfall during growth, 8 inches; fallow. 

Class 1280— . „ , 

First Prize, No. 9694.—W. E. Tonkin; Ford; grown at Pallamallawa on grey loam; 
seed per acre, 48 lb.; yield per acre, 47 bushels; area sown, 180 acres; rainfall 
during growth, 9 inches; fallow. 

Second Prize, No. 9697—J. Wall; Ford; grown at Narrabri on chocolate loam; 
seed per acre, 41 lb.; yield per acre, 20 bushels; area sown, 180 acres; rainfall 
during growth, 13*68 inches; autumn ploughing. 


Class 1281- 

First Prize, No. 9701—B. Bradford; Waratah; grown at Nubba on medium red 
loam; seed per acre, 60 lb.; yield per acre, 50 bushels; area sown, 50 acres; 
no record of rainfall; fallow. 

Second Prize, No. 9703—J. W. Bade; Waratah; grown at Euchareona ori chocolate 
loam; seed per acre, 53 lb.; yield per acre, 44 bushels; area sown, 54 acres; 
no record of rainfall; fallow. 


Comments on the Varieties. 

Of the medium-strong varieties, Florence is easily the best, and when 
staged in Canada it should attract a considerable amount of attention, 
as it is a very clean, thin-skinned, plump grain. Upon examining the 
points scored, it will be seen that this variety came first in no fewer than 
three different classes. It is a good milling wheat, readily yielding flour 
rich in protein, and on this account, especially, it will command attention; 

Petatz Surprise, one of the old varieties, won the New South Wales 
champion prize and silver cup presented by the Flour Mill Owners’ 
Association of New South Wales. This variety once again proved its 
ability to top the scales, as six entries submitted averaged 68 lb., while 
the heaviest weighed 69 lb. per bushel. 

Speaking of the strong wheats, the old Farrer wheat, Comeback, filled 
the first three places in Class No. 1274, and this in spite of the fact that 
Pusa No, 4 was strongly represented. This class contained several good 
samples of Pusa No. 4, other varieties worthy of note being Gullon and 
Punjab. Last year the prize for strong white wheats went to Mr. Huxley, 
of Queensland, with the variety Pusa No. 4, while this year it was won by 
Messrs, Pearce and Armstrong, of Western Australia, with the variety 
Comeback* 

Acknowledgments. 

Mr. C. H. Crago, of Messrs. F. Crago & Co. Ltd*, Newtown, again 
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Stokes, Chemists 5 Branch, for assistance given. 
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■ Pure Seed, 

Growers Recommended by the Department. 


The Department of Agriculture publishes monthly in the Agricultural Gazette a list 
of growers of pure seed of good quality of various crops in order to encourage those who 
have been devoting attention to this sphere of work, and to enable farmers to get into 
direct touch with reliable sources of supply of such seeds. 

A grower’s name is added to the list only (1) after the crop has been inspected during 
the growing period by a field officer and favourably reported upon, and (2) after a sample 
of the seed has been received by the Under Secretary, Department of Agriculture, Sydney, 
and has Satisfactorily passed a germination test. 

Intending purchasers are advised to communicate direct with growers regarding the 
price for the seeds mentioned hereunder. In the event of purchasers being dissatisfied 
with seed supplied by growers whose names appear on this list, they are requested to 
report immediately to the Department. 

Pure seed growers are required to furnish each month a statement of the quantity of 
seed on hand. Such statement must reach the Department, Box 36a, G.P.O., Sydney, not 
later than the 12th of the month. 

Sudan Grass .F. and H. Owen, “ Applegrove,” Duri. 

Potato (“ Certified ” and “ Standard ” Seed )— 

Carman ... .Secretary, Potato Growers’ Association, Bannister. 

Secretary, Potato Growers’ Association, Millthorpe. 

Early Carman ... ... Secretary, Potato Growers’ Association, Millthorpe. 

Early Manhattan ... Secretary, Potato Growers’ Association, Millthorpe. 

' Secretary, Potato Section, Rural Co-operative Society 

Ltd., Orange. 

Factor .Secretary, Potato Growers’ Association, Bannister. 

Secretary. Potato Section, Rural Co-operative Society 
Ltd., Batlow. 

Secretary, Potato Growers’ Association, Millthorpe. 

Secretary, Potato Section, Rural Co-operative Society 
Ltd., Orange. 

Secretary, Potato Growers’ Association, Taxalga. 

Gold Coin ... ... Secretary, Potato Section, Rural Co-operative Society 

Ltd., Orange. 

Late Manhattan ... Secretary, Potato Section, Rural Co-operative Society- 

Ltd., Orange. 

Queen of the Valley ... Secretary, Potato Section, Rural Co-operative Society 
(Standard grade only.) Ltd., Batlow. 

Cauliflower — 

Mitchell’s Ko, 4.C. J. Rowcliff, Old Dubbo road, Dubbo. 

Cucumber — 

Early Fortune ... ... W. Parry, Terrigal. 

Crystal Apple ... ... E. F. Ritter, Wyong. 

Beans — 

Canadian Wonder ... P. Morandini, Bunglegumbie road, Dubbo. 

Onion — 

Hunter River Brown 

Spanish .S. Redgrove, ££ Sandhill,” Branxton. 

C. J. Rowclifi, Old Dubbo road, Dubbo. 

Hunter River White 

Globe . C. J. Rowcliff, Old Dubbo road, Dubbo. 
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Tomato — 


Improved Surmybrook 
Earliaiia 
Break- o’-Day 


Bonny Best 
Marglobe 
Columbia 
Norton ... 


1 


A. Sorby, Macquarie Fields. 

A. Sorby, Macquarie Fields. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Bathurst. 


Manager, Experiment Farm, Bathurst. 


Pea — 

Greenfeast 


... P. Morandini, Bunglegumbie road, Dubbo. 


Asparagus — 

Lady Washington ... Manager, Experiment Farm, Bathurst. 

A number of crops were inspected and passed, but samples of the seed harvested have 
not been received, and these crops have not been listed. 


It Pays to Fertilise the Early Bean Crop. 

I_\ further support of a suggestion made in the June issue of this Gazette 
to the effect that it pays to fertilise the early bean crop we give below the 
yields obtained in a fertiliser trial carried out last season in co-operation 
with Mr. C. V. B. Sampson, of Holgate, near Gosford. Here again, as in 
the case of the trial reported last month, a fertiliser mixture containing 
both phosphoric acid and nitrogen gave the best results. It will be noticed 
that even the least efficacious fertiliser used in the trial gave a substantial 
increase in yield over the unmanured plot. 

Shallow drills were struck out 3 feet apart and half the amount of fer* 
tiliser shown was mixed with the soil before sowing on 16th August. The 
other half of the fertiliser was used as a top-dressing on 26th September. 

The yields per acre were as follows :■— 

Bushels. 


P15 mixture (3 parts superphosphate and 1 part sulphate of 

ammonia), 746 lb. per acre. 372 

M22 mixture (equal parts superphosphate and bonedust), 5601b. 

per acre ...... 34S 

Superphosphate, 5601b. per acre .... 346 

Basic superphosphate, 7001b. per acre... 339 

PIT mixture (6 parts superphosphate and 1 part sulphate of 

ammonia), 6521b. per acre.... 313 

P12 mixture (6 parts superphosphate and 1 part sulphate of 

potash), 6521b. per acre . 307 

No manure (average of two plots) ... 252 


And He Was Not Misinformed. 

‘■Ib would like to have the Agricultural Gazette sent to me each month; my 
neighbours inform me that it is a wonderful guide to farming,” writes a 
farmer from the Upper Hunter district. 

The Gazette is supplied free to all bona fide farmers. 
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Fertilisers Essential to Successful Tomato 

Growing. 

Mahurial Trials with Early Tomatoes, 1932-33. 

A. C. OEM AN, H.D.A., Agricultural Instructor. 


The manurial trials with early staked tomatoes carried out last season ! 
on the properties of Messrs. A. Sorby, Macquarie Fields, and H. Eastwood, j 
Tascott, confirmed the results of* previous years as regards the most profit- ; 
able fertilisers to use. These trials also gave further backing to the I 
contention that tomatoes cannot be grown profitably without fertilisers. 

The best fertiliser practice comprises an application of M22 mixture 
(equal parts of superphosphate and bonedust) at transplanting time and a ■ 
top-dressing with Pll mixture (six parts superphosphate and one part 
sulphate of ammonia) when the first bunches of fruit form. To make the 
first-mentioned application, drills 5 to 6 inches deep are opened up where | 
the seedlings are to be transplanted and the fertiliser dusted along these 
drills and worked into the soil by means of a scarifier a few days prior to j 
setting out the seedlings. 


The Macquarie Fields Trial. 

The object of the trial with Mr. A. Sorby, Macquarie Fields, was to test 
out the value of Pll mixture as a top-dressing following various manurial 
treatments at transplanting time. The trial was sown on an elevated 
chocolate loam, ideally suitable for early tomato culture. Mr. Sorby A own 
strain of Sunnybrook Earliana was the variety used. It is a persistently 
heavy yielder and produces fruit of excellent quality and appearance. A 
crop of peas was mouldboard-ploughed under in June, the plot was cross- 
ploughed in July, disc-cultivated in August and harrowed down prior to 
planting out the seedling's on 1st September. 


Yields in the Fertiliser Trial (Plots one-tenth of an acre). 


Yield to 

3122 (5 GO 
lb. per acre) 
and top- 
dr essim? 
Pll (2S0 
lb. per acre). 

Pll (652 
lb. per acre) 
and top- 
dr essine; 

Pll (326 
lb. per acre). 

PI3 (746 
lb. per acre) 
and top- 
dressing 
Pll (373 
lb. ]ter acre). 

Super¬ 
phosphate 
(560 lb. 
per acre) 
and top- 
dressing 

Pll (2S0 
lb. per acre). 

No Manure 
at planting 
and top- 
dressing 

Pll (280 
lb. per acre). 

No Manure. 

! 

i 

15 December ... 
30 December ... 
Later 

Half bushel 
Cases. 

44 

27 

23 

Half bushel 
Cases. 

44 

22 

19 

Half bushel 
Cases. 

42 

18 

20 

Half bushel 
Cases. 

40 

20 

18 

Half bushel 
Cases. 

38 

16 

16 

Half bushel 
Cases. 

27 

20 

16 

Total 

94 

85 

80 

78 

70 

63 


Note. —M22 mixture contains equal parts of superphosphate and bonedust; Pll 
mixture, six parts superphosphate and one part sulphate of ammonia .: PIS mixture, six 
parts superphosphate, one part sulphate of ammonia and one part sulphate of postash. 
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Mr. A. Sorby’s Early Staked Crop of Improved Sunnybrook Earliana. 


Agricultural Gazette of N.S.W.- 

The results above indicate that 560 lb. per acre of M22 mixture at time 
of transplanting and 280 lb. per acre of Pll mixture as a top-dressing is 
the best to use for the early staked tomato crop. Worked out on an acre 
basis the yield of the plot given the foregoing treatment represents an 
increase of 90 half-bushel cases per acre over the next highest plot and 310 
half-bushel cases over the “no manure” plot. It is also evident from this 
trial that even when plants are set out in the field without fertiliser, the 
yield can be profitably increased by subsequently top-dressing with Pll 
mixture. 


Early Staked Tomatees (Break-o'-Day)—H. Eastwood, Tasoott* 
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The Trial at Tascott, 

This trial was conducted on a light sandy soil, which has been under 
cultivation for some years, and is known to be badly infected with fusarium 
wilt. A heavy crop of Grey held peas, sown with a heavy dressing of super¬ 
phosphate in March, was ploughed under in July. 'This class of land is 
naturally lacking in humus, and for best results provision has to be made 
to supply this all-important constituent. 

The variety used in the trial was Break o ? Bay, a recently introduced 
second early, so-called fusarium wilt resister of good quality from America, 
the seedlings being transplanted into the field on 18th August. The plants 
made excellent growth up to the commencement of picking on 1st Decem¬ 
ber. but from that time onwards fusarium wilt showed up and increased 
rapidly in severity as the hot weather advanced, necessitating an early 
termination of the trials on 20th December. The com ear worn proved 
rather troublesome, causing serious loss. Top-dressing was carried out on 
the 15th November. 

In view of the adverse conditions experienced by this grower, the yields 
obtained are highly satisfactory. 


Yields in the Fertiliser Trial at Tascott (Plots one-tenth of an acre). 


Fertiliser. 

Yield to 

9 December. 

Yield to 

20 December 

Total 

Yield. 

X22 (560 lb. per acre at planting time, and top- 
dressing of superphosphate (4 parts) and sulphate 

Half bushel 
Cases. 

Half bushel 
Cases. 

Half bushel 
Cases. 

ammonia (1 part) at 350 lb. per acre . 

M22 (560 lb. per acre, and top-dressing of super¬ 
phosphate (4 parts) and sulphate of potash (1 part) 

23 

46 

69 

at 350 lh. per acre . 

M22 (560 lb. per acre and top-dressing of super¬ 
phosphate (4 parts) sulphate of ammonia (1 part) 
and sulphate of potash (1 part) at 420 lb. per 

21 

48 

69 

acre . . 

M22 (560 lb, per acre, and top-dressing of super¬ 

24 

44 

68 

phosphate (280 lb. per acre) 

20 

30 

50 

PIS (746 lb. per acre) in two applications*. 

23 

59 

82 

fP12 (652 lb. per acre) in two applications* ... 

17 

50 

67 

Superphosphate (5601b. per acre) in two applications* 

16 

41 

57 

Pll (652 lb. per acre) in two applications* ... 

16 

38 

54 

M22 (560 lb. per acre) in two applications* ... 

17 

34 

51 

No manure .. 

12 

28 

40 


* Half the amount was applied, at time of transplanting and half as a top-dressing, 
t PX2 mixture contains sis parts superphosphate and one part sulphate of potash. 


The results here are also in keeping with those of previous trials, an 
application of 560 lb. per acre of M22 mixture at planting time and a sub- 
sequent top-dressing with a mixture of four parts superphosphate and one 
part sulphate of ammonia, at the rate of 350 lb. per acre, proving the most 
profitable treatment. 
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The Starling, 

Its Distribution and Suggestions fob Control. 


J. E. KINGHORN, C.M.Z.S., Zoologist* Australian Museum, Sydney. 


T3ie starling is naturally insectivorous, and on this account is regarded 
very favourably in most European countries; it is also declared a useful 
species in U.8.A. In England, however, it is now viewed with some con¬ 
cern, its habit of gathering in flocks being considered a grave potential 
danger. In Australia, although opinions are somewhat divided in different 
districts as to the economic value of the starling, there can be no denying 
that during some seasons at least it causes much damage to orchards in 
some districts, particularly on the irrigation areas. As a matter of fact, 
it was mainly because of the insistent inquiries from settlers on the Murrain- 
bidgee Irrigation Area for reliable information as to control measures that 
this investigation by Mr. Kinghorn was undertaken. 

The Departments of Agriculture in the various States co-operated in the 
collection of the information, their field officers furnishing month by month 
answers to queries set out in the form of a questionnaire. 


Introduction and Present Distribution. 

The earliest records show that the starling was introduced into the 
eastern states of Australia in the fitf sixties ” of last century. To-day it is 
distributed (as the accompanying map shows) over almost the whole of the 
cultivated lands of south-eastern Australia. * Small flocks have travelled 
west along the transcontinental railway as far as Ooldea, and for about 
300 miles north of Adelaide in South Australia. They extend eastwards 
from South Australia to Broken Hill in Hew South Wales, then south, 
covering the whole of Victoria, Tasmania and the eastern half of New 
South Wales, only a few scattered and rather small colonies being known 
along the Great Western railway to Bourke and along the Darling River; 
otherwise the whole of the drier interior of New South Wales is devoid of 
starlings. In Queensland the bird is restricted to the south-eastern corner, 
and although its exact northern limit is not definitely known, it has not 
yet crossed the Tropic of Capricorn. 

From the foregoing it would appear that hot dry climates do not suit the 
starling or its requirements, and that such places will never be invaded by 
the enormous docks of the south-eastern portion of the continent. 
Apparently the starling prefers cold or temperate climates, more particu¬ 
larly' those parts where the rainfall is above the average. 

* This article is a resume of an extensive report by the author on the distribution* 
migratory movements, and control of the starling (Sturnus vulgaris) in Australia. 
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Strictly speaking, the bird is not migratory, that is, it does not leave 
our shores for other countries. It is, however, nomadic, and apparently 
•erratically so, as it follows no definite course, but usually times its wander¬ 
ings to arrive in a district when the fruit is ripening or when grasshoppers 
and other insects -are prevalent. Its movements are also influenced to a 
-certain extent by weather conditions. 


The Position in New South Wales* 

Starlings have become very firmly established in many parts of ISew 
South Wales, excepting in the north-western areas and the drier interior, 
where it is very sparingly distributed. 



Map]ol Australia showing Distribution of the Starling. 


It is found in large numbers in the coastal districts in which areas it is 
mainly insectivorous, and, although it does attack the soft fruits at times, 
the damage caused is considered of little economic importance. It would 
appear that the moist climate of the coast, which encourages insect life, is 
the reason why the starlings in this portion of the State choose an insect 
diet. 
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In the districts farther inland, where the conditions are drier and insect 
life is not so abundant, much more damage is done to fruit. In these dis¬ 
tricts starlings are to be found in large flocks at odd intervals. They often 
appear when certain fruit crops are ripening and the amount of damage 
they do is often determined by the scarcity of the bird’s more natural foods 
—insects and seeds. 

On the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area starlings are, present in lesser or 
greater numbers throughout the year, the great majority roosting and nest¬ 
ing in the reeds and tree’s in the swamps. They attack most of the soft 
fruits, and in some orchards do a great deal of damage. At certain periods 
of the year they have been observed in pasture lands, feeding on grass¬ 
hoppers and gorging to such an extent that they could hardly rise from the 
ground. 

In the western districts, where sheep and wheat are the main products, 
starlings appear at intervals in small flocks, hut, apart from nesting in 
houses and taking possession of nesting sites of native birds, no damage is 
done. A little grain is eaten, but grasshoppers, caterpillars, and insects 
generally form the major portion of their food. In some instances, as in 
Tasmania and Victoria, they have been observed picking ticks from the 
backs of sheep. Some of the graziers regard the starling as of some economic 
value as a destroyer of the larva of the blowfly. 

In considering the starling’s economic importance a point that has to be 
taken into account is its antagonistic attitude towards our native birds. 
It appears to be a natural aggressor, persistently driving away many of our 
more valuable insectivorous birds, and in addition it takes possession of all 
available nesting sites. 

Eradication Hopeless—Control Difficult 

The starling is so firmly established in south-eastern Australia that its 
total eradication is quite beyond hope, but, although there is no known 
method of complete control, it can be controlled to a certain extent under 
favourable conditions. 

Some of the people who suffer through having their fruit trees attacked 
make some attempt to drive the bird away, but make no move towards 
destroying nests in sheds and in the eaves of houses. Everything possible 
should be done to prevent starlings from nesting in such places by placing 
wire netting or boards over all cavities which might be used for nests. 
Hestmg pairs should be shot, trapped, or poisoned, though the wholesale use 
of poison baits is not recommended unless the user can be certain that the 
bait is of such a nature, or so placed, that it will not be taken by other 
species of birds. . 

Trapping is not very satisfactory, though with continual trapping in 
orchards and small holdings a substantial number of birds would be 
destroyed. Many kinds of simple netting traps have been tried, and an 
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ordinary frames covered with. i to 1 inch wire netting, or a screen ash-sifter, 
propped up and baited underneath, then set off with a string or trigger, has 
been found useful. 

In places where large numbers of starlings roost they can be driven away 
by the firing of guns just before darkness sets in and before the birds have 
settled down for the night. After such roosts have been attacked for three 


A Nesting Site of the Starling. 

or four consecutive nights the starlings will probably leave the district. 
Though it is pugnacious in its attitude towards other birds, the starling is 
timid towards man, and where it is doing damage in orchards can be 
frightened by gunfire. The frequent and systematic use of the shot gun 
has, in some cases, effectively prevented starlings from entering orchards, 
while in others it has completely driven them away. 
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Pollination of Packhanfis Triumph Pear* 

Final Results of Investigations at Bathurst 
Experiment Farm, 1927-1932. 


R. E. P. DWYER, B.Sc.Agr., Assistant Plant Breeder, and F. T. BOWMAN* 
B.Sc.Agr., Fruit Instructor. 


In this article are detailed the results of experiments carried out at 
Bathurst Experiment Farm from 1927 to 1932 to investigate ^ the reasons 
for the unsatisfactory cropping habits of the Backhands Triumph pear, 
particularly in the tableland districts. 

The results point to lack of cross-pollination being the main cause of the 
trouble. Cross-pollination greatly improved the quantity and quality of 
fruit set. The average fruit set from cross-pollination was twelve times that 
from self-pollination. Furthermore,, the self-pollinated fruits were smaller, 
less shapely, and more liable to drop than fruits resulting from cross- 
pollination. 

The most suitable varieties for cross-pollination were also investigated, 
and recommendations based on the results are given in this article. The 
provision of at least one hive of bees per acre is also considered necessary 
to ensure maximum transference of pollen. 


Introduction. 

Paokham's Triumph is a late-ripening pear of superior eating and keeping 
qualities, and these valuable characteristics have earned for it a place 
second only to Williams (or Bartlett) in commercial importance in New 
South Wales. The census of fruit trees, compiled in 1928 by the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, showed a total of 123,000 Williams (or Bartlett) and 
72,000 Backhands Triumph trees in New South Wales. Packhanr’s is of 
local origin, being first brought into prominence by Mr. Packham of 
Molong, New South Wales, and it quickly assumed commercial importance. 

Notwithstanding the popularity and excellent qualities of this pear, 
many orchardists in the Bathurst and similar tableland districts have 
complained of the poor setting of fruit in many seasons. Pollination 
investigations, were therefore initiated at Bathurst Experiment Farm in 
1927 to determine the extent to which this variety is self-fruitful and 
to find the most suitable pollenisers for it. A preliminary account of 
these tests was published (Agricultural Gazette , September, 1928), and 
these constitute the first controlled investigations with the variety. .As 
recorded in that article, growers in difierent parts of the State have had 
varied experiences in the fruit-setting ability of this pear, which has also 
shown marked variations in cropping from year to year. In the Murrum- 
bidgee Irrigation Area and at Batlow, Lavington, and Young, as well as 
in the coastal areas, this variety has generally cropped satisfactorily if 
it was in reasonably close proximity to other varieties blossoming about 
the same time. On the cooler tableland districts such as Orange and 
Bathurst, Backhands Triumph has set very poor crops in some years under 
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these conditions, and its cropping is regarded as very uncertain even under 
the most favourable conditions in these districts. Actual self-pollination 
tests have proved that PaekhanTs Triumph is naturally much more self- 
fruitful at Richmond (Central Coast area) than at Bathurst (Central 
Tableland area). Adverse environment such as frost may be an important 
cause of the comparatively poor setting of fruit with this variety in table¬ 
land districts, but it has been considered desirable to study the question 
from the standpoint of pollination. 

Artificial pollination tests with this variety have now been continued 
for five years at Bathurst Experiment Farm, and the detailed results and 
conclusions of these investigations are now presented here. 

The fruits obtained from self- and cross-pollination were closely examined 
as to shape, size and seed content. The importance of the latter lies in 
its correlation with shape, size, and chemical composition, and it is also the 
criterion by which fruitfulness and fertility are distinguished. The measure 
of fruitfulness is the number of fruits produced, whilst that of fertility is 
the viable seed content of such fruits. Fruitfulness may occur without fer¬ 
tility, or without any seed development at all. This condition may be one of 
“parthenocarpy,” Le. } vegetative development of the fruit without fertilisa¬ 
tion, or of the production of seedless and imperfectly seeded frnits from 
causes which result in embryo abortion. 


Self-pollination Results in Poor Setting. 

The results of self-pollination of this variety attempted by various 
methods during the years 1927 to 1930, inclusive (see Table I), show 
Paekhanrs Triumph to be largely self-unfruitful and to a large degree 
self-sterile under Bathurst conditions. A total of 7,509 blossoms were 
self-pollinated by bagging, caging and pollination by hand, and only 102 
fruits, equivalent to an average set of 1.44 per cent., were obtained. As 
such a poor setting is obtained from self-pollination in this variety, it is 
obvious that cross-pollination with suitable varieties is necessary to obtain 
an adequate setting of fruit. 

An examination of the few fruits derived from self-pollination showed 
that only a small proportion contained seeds in any number, thus indicating 
a low degree of self-fertility. The majority were completely seedless or of 
characteristically low seed content. This indicated that the self-fruitful¬ 
ness of Packham’s is largely the result of vegetative development of the 
receptacle (the pome or fruit), which may be stimulated to development 
by pollination without seeds being formed. It was proved, moreover, in 
192 that fruits of this variety can develop without pollination being 
effected at all; 197 flowers emasculated and left unpollinated produced 


three fruits, or 1.5 per cent., without seeds. This represents true autonomic 
or Te ^etativA parthenocarpy. It must not be overlooked that death of 
the embryos and embryo abortion, principally due to the effects of 

' al1 /y internal nutrition and adverse environment such as frost, may be 
Qn important cause of seedlessness in Packham’s Triumph. This should 


be confused with the occurrence of parthenocarpy. 
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The fruits obtained from selling by caging in 1929 provided an excellent 
example of the low seed content which may be expected from fruits derived 
from self-pollinating this variety. A medium-sized, healthy tree was 
enclosed by a suitably constructed wooden frame 12 feet by 12 feet by 18 
feet high* carefully covered with muslin to exclude bees and other insects. 
Three limbs on the north-eastern side were excluded from the cage, and 
hence were open to normal insect pollination under natural conditions. 
Counts on 2,978 blossoms on 884 spurs within the cage showed a set of 
thirty-nine fruits, equal to a setting of 1.31 per cent. All of the flowers 
in the cage were not included in the above count, and actually forty-two 
fruits were harvested from the caged section of the tree. The distribution 
of seeds in these forty-two fruits was as follows:—Thirty-seven fruits were 
seedless and the remaining five fruits contained seven seeds, equivalent to 
1.4 seeds per seeded fruit; and of these five fruits two had one seed each 
and two had two seeds each, the remaining fruit having three seeds. 


Table I.—Summary of Results, 1927-1932. 


Pollinating Variety and Treatments. 


Percentage Set at Bathurst. 


Percentage 
Set at 

1932. 

1931. 

1930. 

1929. 

1928. 

1927. 

Richmond, 

1927. 

Self-pollination ... . 

0*0 


4*3 

1*2 

1*9 

1*5 

* 11-6 

Natural setting. 

5-2 

2-5 

5*0 

4-0 

5*2 

* 1-2 
4-0 


Cross-pollination with— 

Williams . 

7*7 



9*0 

22*3 

1-9 

55-0 

Baronne de Hello. 

... 

... 

... 

5*3 

27-0 

3-2 

... 

Josephine . 

1 

... 

... 

14*4 

22-0 

... 

58-0 

Doyenne du Cornice 

... i 

... 

... 

15*7 

21-2 

5-5 

... 

P. Barry . 


... 


... 

3*1 

0*0 


Clapp’s Favourite. 

... 


... 

... 



40*0 

Beurre Clairgeau . 

... 

... 


7*8 



... 

Beurre d’Anjou . 


... 

9*7 

10-5 

... 



Beurre Superfine . 



19*5 

8*7 


... 


Madame Henri Desportes ... 

... 

320 

9*3 

... 


... 

... 

Winter Cole. 

... 

... 

8*4 





Howell . 


45*0 

... 


... 

... 

1 


* Self-pollination by bagging. 


On examination, the seedless and imperfectly-seeded fruits of Packham’s 
Triumph are mostly misshapen and malformed. This fact, apart from 
the diminished crop obtained when conditions or facilities for cross¬ 
pollination are inadequate, provides clear evidence of faulty pollination 
in this variety. 

Many investigators have shown, and tests at Bathurst also indicate, 
that progressive increase in the weight of the fruit is correlated 
increased seed content. This is thought to be due to the stimulation A^ch 
the developing seed exercises in the conveyance of nutriment to the 
with the consequent increase in size. This fact is well illustrated in\^ 
greater tissue development in fruits of low and uneven seed content ou 
the sides containing seeds, leading to imperfectly shaped and lop-sidt^ 
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fruits. It is also illustrated in pears where a many-seeded fruit has a 
well developed base and small neck, whilst a few-seeded fruit has a 
comparatively small base and thick neck. 

In determining the self-fruitfulness and self-fertility of any variety, 
the various methods of self-pollination employed must be given considera¬ 
tion. Different results are obtained by the use of different methods, such 
as caging with or without bees, covering the flowers with glassine bags 
without further treatment, and artificial pollination of the covered flowers 
with or without emasculation. The results obtained by some methods 
alone may not be a correct indication of the true degree of self-fruitfulness. 
Experiments at Bathurst have shown that trees caged under muslin 
are usually more self-fruitful than when blossoms are bagged in glassine 
bags on open trees without further treatment. This is probably due to 
differences in the environment of the flowers and in the nutritional condi¬ 
tions under which the fruits develop in each case. Artificial self-poEination 
increases the set in both instances. The results of the various methods 
of determining self-fruitfulness employed at Bathurst are set out in 
Table II 


Table II.—Self-pollination Results and Comparison of Methods. 


Method of Self-pollination. 

Year. 

No. of 
spurs. 

No. of 
blossoms. 

No. pol¬ 
linated,. 

No. 

set. 

Percent¬ 
age set. 

Fruits 
per 100 
spurs. 

Remarks on seed 
content* 

Bagging . 

1927 


493 


6 

1-22 



... 

1928 


1,504 


28 

1*86 



» . 

1929 

130 

985 


7 

0*71 

5 

All seedless. 

Total bagging . 

... 


2,982 


41 

1-38 


Mainly seedless. 

'•'Hand self-pollination . 

1929 



863 

13 

1*51 


2 fruits seedless. 


1929 



56 

1 

1-79 


}■> » 

1930 

*45 

“416 

185 

8 i 

4*32 

*17 

3 seeds only. 

>• '»» . 

1932 

j 40 

343 

263 

0 | 

0-00 


Total . 


! ... i 


1,367 

22 | 

1*61 



Caging . 

1929 

384 

2,973 


39 ! 

0*71 

’**10 

34 seedless, and 









5 fruits with 7 
seeds. 



1 

f5,955 

-f 1,367 


j 





j 







Total all selling methods ... 



= 7j22 

102 j 

1-39 j 

... 



Besults of 1929 Self-pollination. 


Hand pollination— 

Inside cage . 1 

f 


236 


7 

f 

i 3*0 

j .... 1 


Open trees .. ... i 


... 

627 

s , . 

6 

! 0*95 



Bagging— 

On limbs excluded from cage i 


! I 

27 j 

223 


7 

; 3*i4 

26 

All seedless. 

On other trees .1 

1 

■ 

103 1 

762 

... 

0 

! 0-00 

i 0 



* Spur-unit method—Packham’s Triumph selfed on same cluster as P.T. x some other variety, 
t Total of bagging and of caging. 


The Natural Setting is Variable. 

^he comparison of the natural set of Backhands Triumph for different 
years and on different trees (given in Table HE) yields some interesting 
information. It is seen that the percentage natural set varies between 
different trees even of the same age, and also between young and old trees. 

c 
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Results with Backhands Triumph pear, as with Williams (or Bartlett) also 
show that a higher natural set of fruit was obtained on the limbs excluded 
from the cage already mentioned, than from trees which were wholly ex¬ 
posed to open pollination. In every case also a higher set of fruit resulted 
from flowers selfed by bagging on these limbs than was obtained on trees, 
wholly exposed. A similar increase in fruit setting was recorded when 
flowers were emasculated and artifically crossed on these limbs. 

It is evident that self- and cross-fruitfulness are closely correlated with 
the fluctuations of the natural set, all being an expression of the vigour 
of the tree and the competition between developing fruits, or, in other 
words, internal nutritional conditions. 


Table III.—Backhands Triumph, Natural Sets. 


Year. 

Number of Trees. 

Age in 
years. 

No. of 
blossoms. 

No. 

set. 

Percentage 

set. 

No. of 
spurs. 

Fruit 
per 10O 
spurs., 

1927 

Four trees... 


2,360 

95 

4-03 



1928 

First lot of young trees. 

8 

1,138 

23 

2-02 




Second lot of young trees 

8 

441 

45 

10-20 




Total for young trees 


1,579 

68 

4-30 




An old tree. 

22 

493 

40 

8-11 




Total for 1928 . 

... 

2,072 

108 

5-21 

... 


1929 

A tree . 

24 

1,183 

44 

3-72 

130 

30 


B tree .. ... 

9 

1,575 

47 

3-10 

292 

16 


On limbs excluded from cage ... 

9 

1,418 

72 

5-08 

186 

39 


Total for 1929 . 

... 

4,116 

163 

3-96 

608 

27 

1930 

Total for 1930 . 

10 

3,740 

185 

4-95 

436 

42 

1931 

Total for 1931 . 

11 

968 I 

.24 

2-48 

133 

18 

1932 

Total for 1932 . 

12 

2,513 

130 

5-17 

285 | 

46 

1 

Total for period 1927-32 ... 

j 

15,769 

705 

1 i 

4-47 

i 


As would be expected, the average natural setting varies somewhat in 
different years. The natural set of the season 1931 is worthy of special 
mention. The pollination conditions of the blossoming time of Backhands 
Triumph were distinctly adverse, as cold, moist weather largely prevented 
bees from working and caused low germination of the pollen. In addition, 
an early record invasion of thrips caused serious injury to the majority 
of the flowers. The resultant crops from most varieties of pears were poor, 
and except for a few varieties the apple crop was practically a failure. 
However, the heaviest commercial setting of Packham’s Triumph for at 
least the last three seasons was harvested following these conditions, 
allhough the natural set counted on 968 blossoms did not indicate this. 
Whilst the conditions did not favour pollination, they apparently favoured 
vegetative development of the fruit, as it was found that a high proportion 
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of the fruit was without, or had only undeveloped, seeds. The favourable 
moist conditions allowed the heavy crop to mature, though at least 25 per 
cent, was undersized, misshapen and unsaleable. This clearly demonstrated 
the important relationship of seedlessness, due to embryo abortion or to 
other causes, and of parthenocarpy, to fruit setting under some conditions, 
•and also the importance of seed development to size and saleability of the 
fruits. 

Suitable Cross-pollination is Necessary for Adequate Setting. 

The importance of adequate cross-pollination for increasing the fruit set 
is indicated by. the results given in Table IY, in which a comparison is 
made of the results of natural setting and of all artificial self- and cross- 
pollination of Backhands Triumph at Bathurst Farm for the years 1927 
to 1982, inclusive. 


Table IV.— Natural Set, Self- and Cross-pollination Compared for Five 
Years (1927-1932 inclusive.) 



No. of blossoms 
used. 

No. of fruits 
set. ! 

Percentage of 
fruits set. 

Natural set . 

15,709 

705 

4.47 

Self-pollination (all methods)*. 

7,322 

102 

1*39 

Oross-pollination (all methods) 

4,571 

758 | 

16*58 


• No self-pollination in 1931. 


It will be seen that cross-pollination with suitable varieties increased the 
fruit set twelvefold over that obtained from self-pollination by all methods. 
In contrast to the fruits obtained from self-pollination the crossed fruits 
were mainly well-seeded (see Table Y), thus indicating the effect of cross¬ 
pollination on the seed content, which, as previously stated, influences the 
size and shape of the resultant fruits. 

These results clearly demonstrate that cross-fertilisation is essential for 
maximum commercial cropping, and show the necessity for efficient arrange¬ 
ments for cross-pollination in the Backhands Triumph pear. It will be seen 
tbat under the conditions at Bathurst, the percentage of fruit set from 
artificial cross-pollination of this variety was four times as great as the 
natural set, counted over the five years of testing. 

The natural set of Backhands Triumph, which is shown to average only 
4 per cent, over six years, is somewhat low to constitute satisfactory crop¬ 
ping in the Bathurst district. The pollination facilities of the block of 
this variety at Bathurst Experiment Farms consist of a number of 
varieties on the eastern side only, some of which, such as Josephine, Howell, 
Beurre Superfine and Baronne de Hello, blossom approximately at the 
same time at Backhands Triumph. The set obtained under these circum¬ 
stances indicates the necessity for a proper arrangement of inter-pollinating 
varieties when planning the planting of an orchard. 
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Natural Setting and Artificial Crossing Compared. 

The difference between the natural set and the results of artificial cross¬ 
ing are sufficiently great to require some explanation, and the following 
are some factors which may be responsible:— 

1. The selection of suitable varieties when pollinating which may not 
have been in close proximity to the trees worked with. 

2 . Pollination is more efficient in artificial crossings than where natural 
conditions prevail, as the insect agency may not be sufficiently active for 
good pollination. This may be offset by the fact that bees are capable of 
repeatedly pollinating the same flower. 

3. Selection of the blossoms at the correct stage and in the best condition 
when pollinating artifically. 

4. Under hand-pollination conditions fewer blossoms are used to a given 
length of limb, and these are more likely to persist owing to internal 
nutritional conditions. 

5. There is, undoubtedly, a much greater proportion of self-pollination 
and vegetative development of the fruits under natural pollination (see 
discussion of 1931 season crop on page 520) than under hand-pollination 
conditions, especially when the conditions at blossoming time are adverse. 

As indicated previously, the fruits resulting from self-pollination of Pack- 
ham’s have a low seed content compared with those resulting from cross¬ 
pollination. Investigators in other countries have established the fact that 
seedless fruits or fruits of low seed value are first to drop in competition 
with well-fertilised many-seeded fruits during the natural sheddings. Thus 
the proportion of self-pollination is an important factor in determining the 
difference between the natural set and the results from artificial cross 
pollination. 

The facts outlined here demonstrate the need to eliminate self-pollina¬ 
tion and to obtain as high a proportion of cross-pollination as possible. 
Because of the trouble experienced in obtaining adequate setting of Pack- 
ham’s Triumph pear at Bathurst and in other tableland districts, more 
attention must be devoted to this aspect of orchard practice in such 
localities. 

Suitable Varieties for Cross-pollination of Packhaixis Triumph. 

Of the varieties tested at Bathurst (see Tables I and V) P. Barry 
appears to be definitely unsatisfactory as a polleniser for Packham’s 
Triumph. Some earlier tests included Windsor and Jargonelle, and 
these also appear unsuitable for this purpose. 

The other varieties used all satisfactorily pollinated Packham’s Triumph. 
, Accompanying this was a high seed complement in the crossed fruits, ex¬ 
cept or tw instances in 1930 which were probably due to had pollination 
conditions and injury to the blossoms by thrips. The following varieties 
effectively cross-fertilised Paekham’s over the period of test:—Williams 
(four yfiars), Josephine and Baronne de Mello and Doyenne du Comice 
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(three years), Benrre d’Anjou, Beurre Superfine and Madame Henri Bes- 
portes (two years), Clapp’s Favourite (at Hawkesbury College), Howeli 
and Winter Cole (in one year’s test only). 


Table Y.—Cross-pollination Results 1927-82. 


Packham’s 

Triumph. 

Farm. 

Year. 

Ho. 

of 

blos¬ 

soms. 

Ho. 

pollin¬ 

ated. 

Ho. 

set. 

Percent¬ 

age 

set. 

Seeds. 

Ho. of 
seeds 
per 
fruit. 

Ho. 

germi¬ 

nated. 

Ho. of 
spurs. 

Fruit 

per 

100 

spurs. 

x Williams 

Hawkesbury Col- 

1927 


100 

55 

55-00 


... 





lege, 

Bathurst Experi- 

1927 


160 

3 

1-88 







ment Farm. 

1928 


215 

58 

22-32 

232 

4*0 

196 


... 



1929 


468 

44 

9-40 

165 

3-8 

35 





1932 

429 

337 

26 

7-71 




53 

50 

x Beurre Superfine 


1929 


138 

12 

8-69 

87 

7-2 

16 





1930 

315 

159 

31 

19-50 

115 

3*7 


38 

82 

x Baronne de Aiello 


1927 


220 

7 

3-18 








192S 


148 

40 

27-03 

172 

4*3 

137 





1929 


198 

10 

5-29 

72 

7*2 



... 

x Doyenne dn Com- 


1927 


146 

8 

5-4$ 






ice. 


192S 


132 

28 

21-21 

187 

6-6 

105 


... 



1929 


89 

14 

15-73 

117 

S-3 

22 



x Josephine 

Hawkesbury Col- 

1927 


100 

58 

58-00 



Mi 


... 


lege. 












Bathurst Experi- 

1928 


177 

49 

22-04 

192 

4-0 

175 




mental Farm. 

1929 


257 

37 

14-40 

239 

6-5 

27 



x Beurre d’Anjou... 


1929 


190 

20 

10-53 

73 

3-6 

7 : 





1930 

391 

200 

20 

9-71 

18 

0*9 


( 4a 

‘*44 

x Beurre Clairaeau 


1929 


77 

6 

7-79 

37 

6*2 

‘**4 

i 

... 

x Madame Henri 

»» 

1930 

669 

324 

30 

9-26 

40 

1*3 


*76 

| 39 

Desportes. 














1931 

252 

137 

45 

32-85 

120 

3-8 


1 27 

170 

x Howell. 

» 

1931 1 

479 

215 

97 

45-12 

342 

3-5 


63 

I 154 

x Clapp’s Favourite 

)> ... 

1927 


112 

45 

40-18 






x P. Barry 

, 

1927 | 


48 

0 

0*00 








1928 | 


64 

2 

3-11 






x Winter Cole 


1931 

260 

154 

13 

8-44 

*54 j 

*4-3 


*32 

*41 

x Paekham’s 

... 

1927 

493 


6 

1-22 




Mf 


Triumph 


1928 

1,504 


28 

i-86; 



1 T 

... 

... 

(Beijing). 


1929 

4,877 


60 

1-23 | 





... 



1930 

416 

185 

8 

4*32 j 




*46 

17 



1932 

343 

263 

0 

0-00 




40 

0 

Natural set 


1927 

2,360 


95 

4*02 








1928 

2,072 


108 

5-21 








1929 

4,116 


U63 

3*96 




1 

*27 



1930 

3,740 


185 

4*95 




| 436 

42 



1931 

968 


i 24 

2-48 




133 

18 



1932 

2,513 


130 ! 

5-17 : 

■” 



1 285 

46 


The choice of a variety to act as a polleniser for Paekham’s Triumph 
depends on a number of considerations, the primary one being the ability 
to cross-pollinate this variety. The blossoming period should synchronise 
with that of Packham’s Triumph to obtain maximum crossing in every 
season, or it should overlap the latter by about a week, preferably during 
the earlier part of Packham’s blossoming period. Further, it should be a 
regular and profuse blossomer, capable of being reciprocally pollinated by 
Packham’s Triumph. The final consideration is the value of the variety 
according to its commercial qualities and suitability to district and locality. 

Blossoming records taken at Bathurst show that, of the varieties tested, 
Winter Cole, Clapp’s Favourite and Doyenne du Comice do not fulfil these 
requirements. They are too late in blossoming, in addition to which the 
last-named variety usually blossoms too sparsely to be classed as a depend¬ 
able natural polleniser for Packham’s Triumph. Williams, the variety most 
widely grown in Hew South Wales, was found to intercross freely with 
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Paekham’s, but usually commences to blossom somewhat later. The blos¬ 
soming periods of these two varieties, however, do overlap sufficiently to 
allow of inter-pollination between most of their blossoms. The varieties 
whose blossoming periods best coincide with Packham’s and from this view¬ 
point are more suitable than [Williams, are Josephine de Malines, Baronne 
de Mello and Beurre Superfine, of which the first-named is much the best 
commercial variety. 

When planting a new orchard it is wise to make provision for two or 
more inter-pollinating varieties. This precaution is necessary because 
climatic and seasonal variations may cause any pollinating variety to 
deviate from its normal behaviour, both as to the time and amount of 
blossom produced. Mr. H. Broadfoot* states the reasons as follows:—“If two 
varieties, Josephine de Malines and Packham’s Triumph, are planted, the 
latter may develop and blossom before the former and consequently Pack- 
ham’s would be a few years without a polleniser. . . There are times when 
any one variety may fail to blossom, or only develop a few very weak 
blossom buds; in such a case, if only two varieties have been planted, cross¬ 
pollination is not possible and crop failure may result. This risk is 
lessened if three varieties are planted.” 

These facts have been well illustrated at Bathurst in recent seasons. In 
1930 Josephine blossomed sparsely and commenced blossoming a little later 
than Packham’s; a cold spell of about three days widened the gap between 
the maximum blossoming periods to such a degree as to make it quite 
useless as a polleniser that season. In 1931 four of the six Josephine trees 
in the orchard practically failed to blossom. Last season (1932), as in most 
seasons, their blossoming dates synchronised. Having regard to this factor, 
the choice of a variety, in addition to Josephine and Williams, will lie 
between Baronne de Mello, Beurre Superfine, Howell, Beurre d ? Anjou, 
Beurre Olairgeau and Madame Henri Desportes, according to their com¬ 
mercial qualities. Of all these varieties, probably Howell and Beurre 
d’Anjou are to be preferred as commercial varieties, although both com¬ 
mence to blossom slightly before Packham’s Triumph. Howell is a good 
early pear, and Beurre d’Anjou, although a shy cropper, is of high quality 
and in demand for export. 


Table VI.—Reciprocal Cross-Pollination With Packham’s Triumph. 


Variet; 


Years 

No. 


Percentage 

r- 

tried. 

pollinated. 

.. No. set. 

set. 

Williams x Packham’s 

Triumph. 

1929, 1931, 

814 

147 

1 ~ 

18-06 

Josephine x do 


1932. 




... 

1929, 1930, 

307 

46 

17*07 



1931. 




Baronne do Mello x Packham’s Triumph 

1930 

141 

6 

4-26 

'Beurre d’Anjou x 

do 

1930 

260 

17 

6*54 

Winter Cole x. ■ 

do 

1932 

188 

42 

22-33 

Beurre "Superfine' x 

do 

1932 

138 

,,17'.' 

12*3 


* Agricultural Gazette, N.S.W.: 39; 53S. 
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It remains to show that Packham’s Triumph is reciprocally a satis¬ 
factory polleniser for the varieties recommended. In the 1930 season 
Baronne de Mello proved to be satisfactorily pollinated by Packham’s, 
though not as well as Williams and Josephine were. Josephine and 
Williams, over three years’ test, and Beurre d’Anjou, Winter Cole and 
Beurre Superfine in one year’s test, were suitably pollenised by Packham’s 
Triumph. The other varieties used on Packham’s Triumph have not yet 
been tested reciprocally. 

In addition to providing* suitable pollinating varieties, a further essential 
is the presence of plenty of insect visitors (chiefly honey bees) for pollen 
transference. The fact that occasional years are characterised by adverse 
blossoming weather, necessitates that special emphasis he given to the 
necessity for providing plenty of bees. One strong hive of bees per acre of 
orchard is by no means too many. 

A pamphlet entitled “Cross Pollination of Fruit Trees,” which deals with 
further practical aspects of cross-pollination, is available on application to 
the Under Secretary, Department of Agriculture, Box 36a, Sydney. 

Summary. 

1. Packham’s Triumph pear is a local variety, which now ranks second 
in commercial importance to Williams in this State. 

2. Complaints have been received from orchardists in the tableland dis¬ 
tricts concerning the general unsatisfactory cropping of this variety. The 
same uncertain cropping has also been experienced at Bathurst Experiment 
Farm. 

3. These experiences led to investigations being conducted at Bathurst 
Experiment Farm from 1927 to 1932 (inclusive), to determine to what 
extent this variety is self-fruitful or self-sterile, and what varieties would 
pollenise it best. 

4. Self-pollination tests by various methods show that Packham’s 
Triumph is largely self-unfruitful, only 1.44 per cent, set being* obtained 
from over 7,000 blossoms pollinated. 

5. On examination the majority of the few fruits derived from self- 
pollination proved to be seedless or of low seed content. This shows that 
true self-fertility, as indicated by seed content, is of a low order and that 
other factors considerably influence the self-fruitfulness of this variety. 

6. The low seed content of self-pollinated fruits caused them to be smaller 
and more unshapely and more liable to drop, than the fruits resulting 
from cross-pollination. 

7. The average fruit set from cross-pollination was twelve times that 
from self-pollination, viz., 17.28 per cent, and 1.44 per cent respectively. 

8. The crossed fruits have a much higher seed content, and generally 
much improved size, shape and quality, compared'with fruits derived from 
self-pollination. 
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9. These results show conclusively that cross-pollination greatly improves 
the quantity and quality of the fruit set, and they demonstrate the necessity 
of providing for efficient pollination in the commercial orchard. 

10. On all trees used for cross-pollination studies, artificial crossing 
increased the set four times over the natural set, and some reasons for 
this significant increase are given. 

11. Considerable differences were found in the percentages of natural 
setting on trees of the same variety in the same year. The average natural 
setting varies from year to year. 

12. A comparison of the natural sets on the excluded limbs of a caged 
tree (bearing little fruit inside the cage) with that of uncaged open trees 
indicates the relation of the setting to the internal nutrition of the fruit 
and of the vigour of the tree. 

13. Williams proved an efficient polleniser for Packham’s, except that it 
commenced blossoming a little later. 

14. Of the varieties tested, Josephine de Malines, Baronne de Mello, 
and Beurre Superfine usually blossom at the same time as Packham’s, and 
from this viewpoint they are more suitable for interplanting than Williams. 
These varieties can be confidently recommended as the most suitable pol- 
lenisers for Packham’s Triumph. Josephine is the first choice of these, as 
it is the best commercial variety. 

15. Howell and Beurre d 7 Anjou, which are good commercial varieties, 
are satisfactory pollenisers during the beginning of the blossoming period 
of Packham’s Triumph. 

16. To ensure satisfactory pollination in the commercial orchard, at least 
two suitable pollinating varieties should be interplanted, at effective dis¬ 
tances, or else top-working with these varieties should he resorted to. 

17. The provision of at least one hive of bees per acre is necessary to 
ensure maximum transference of pollen. 


Prom articles appearing in the press from time to time lauding the work 
of caetoblastis, a number of landholders were forming the impression that 
the end of the prickly pear pest was in sight. In some districts, this 
optimism was no doubt justified, but in others it was not. According to the 
latest report of the Prickly Pear Destruction Commission this wrong im¬ 
pression caused considerable trouble in localities where caetoblastis was 
not a success, as landholders naturally wished to leave the work to such an 
inexpensive method. By doing so, a break in the continuity of destruction 
eventuates, involving a much greater expenditure than would otherwise 
have been necessary. 


British statistics indicate that the United States furnished 39 per cent, 
of British apple imports in 1932, Australia 20 per cent., Canada 20 per 
cent, and Hew Zealand 7 per cent. Receipts from the United States were 
11 per cent, less than during the previous year, and those from Canada 
9 per cent, less, while shipments from Australia increased 63 per cent, 
and those from Hew Zealand 40 per cent. 
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Strawberry Culture* 

[Gontinued from page 450.] 

B. B. THOMAS, Orchard Inspector. 

The Best Varieties to Grow. 

The varieties of strawberries are continually increasing, but like other 
fruits it is found when the time comes to select the variety to plant com¬ 
mercially there are only two or three worth considering. 

The strawberry mostly in demand is one that is firm and large, of a 
good crimson red colour, and one that holds well after being picked. 
Flavour, productiveness, susceptibility to disease and time of ripening 
must also be considered. 

It has also to be re¬ 
membered that there is a 
heavy loss from sunscald 
of varieties that do not 
provide sufficient foliage 
to shade the fruit. An¬ 
other factor worthy of 
notice is the nature of the 
blossoms (see illustra¬ 
tions), whether perfect 
(staminate) or imperfect 
(pistillate). 



Perfect (Staminate) Blossoms. 



Imperfect (Pistillate) Blossoms. 


CreswelTs Seedling came 
into prominence about 
1895 (thirty-eight years 
ago), and at the present 
time is the chief variety 
grown in the Hyde district, 
an old strawberry-growing 
district and one in which 
growers have been con¬ 
tinually testing out both 
imported and Australian- 
raised varieties with a 


view to improving their returns. The chief varieties grown in the Sydney 
suburban area are CreswelTs Seedling and Fendelcino. Fendeleino’s 
blossoms are imperfect (pistillate), and it is therefore necessary to plant a 
perfect early-blossoming variety in conjunction with Fendelcino. The 
varieties found most suitable for pollinating Fendelcino are Port Mac¬ 
quarie and Rhodes* Special, which are planted for pollinating purposes at 
the rate of one line of either of these varieties to three of Fendelcino. 
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It is important also that the berries be dry when picked, for if picked 
when moist, moulds are liable to start very quickly. 

Treatment after Harvesting* 

The plants having finished fruiting* for the season, it must now be decided 
whether the bed is to be grown on for another year or discarded. Straw¬ 
berry beds of late years are rarely grown on for more than two years, as 
diseases and pests usually take heavy toll of the plants after the second year. 

If the plants are to be grown on they should not be allowed to dry out 
as is usually the case. The runners should be removed, except in cases 
where plants are required for future planting, etc. When plants are re¬ 
quired, the soil between the rows should be loosened up with a fork, lightly 
fertilised, and well watered to stimulate the development of well-rooted 
plants. If the plants have been mulched with tan bark, weeds will not be 
very troublesome during the winter. 

During July and August a start should be made to prepare the plants 
for the succeeding season. All the old dried-up leaves should be removed 
and if the crowns are too packed they should be thinned out. Any weed 
growth that cannot be turned under with the fork should be removed from 
the bed. A dressing of blood and bone at the rate of 11 cwt. to the acre, or 
an adequate dressing of fowlyard or stable manure could be used. It 
should be spread evenly between the rows and then dug in with a fork or 
hoe. The bed should then be kept in good order until mulched in prepara¬ 
tion for the coming crop. 

Estimated Costs. 

The following is an estimate of the cost of establishing and harvesting 
one quarter of an acre of strawberries, planted on the level row system (20 
inches between the rows and the plants 8 inches apart in the rows) and 
based on an assumed yield of 2,000 12-oz. punnets at 7s. per dozen, equivalent 
to 2 tons 13 cwt. per acre. Labour is charged up at the rate of 14s. per day. 


Cost of Growing and Harvesting \-acre Strawberries . £ s. d. 

Preparation of the land for planting .. .. .. .. .. 200 

10,000 plants at 18s. per 1,000 .. .. .. .. .. .. 900 

*Two 160-lb. bags of blood and bone at 10s. 6 d. per bag .. .. 110 

Five days planting and trimming plants at 14s. .. .. .. 3 10 0 

Three days per month (June, July and August), hoeing, etc. : ss 9 

days at 14s.. ., ., .. .. .. 6 6 0 

Four days allowed for mulching at 14s. .. .. .. .. 2 16 0 

Four loads of tan bark for mulching at 15s. .. .. .. .. 3 0 0 

2,000 punnets at £2 15s. per 1,000 . .. % , 5 10 0 

Picking and packing costs, IJd. per punnet for 2,000 punnets .. 12 10 0 

Freight id. per punnet on 2,000 punnets .. .. .. .. 4 3 4 

Three days allowed per month during harvesting for hoeing, water¬ 
ing, etc* =9 days at 14s.. ., 660 

iGne bag of fertiliser for top-dressing .. .. .. .. 0 10 6 

ICost of water, allowing 86,000 gallons at Is. 2 d. per 1,000 .. .. 5 0 4 

Belling charge, 7J per cent, on £58 6 s. 8 d. .. . . .. 44 10 

Total cost .. .. .. £65 18 0 


■* 2 bags of blood and bone (320 lb., or just over £ oz. per plant), 
f 1 bag of superphosphate and sulphate of ammonia {186 lb. which would allow just 
over fb oz. .per plant). 

t 86,000 gallons of water would allow just over S T ^ gallons per plant. 
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The probable cost of producing and disposing of the 2,000 punnets of 
fruit is £65 18s. as against the estimated return of £58 6s. 8d. for the crop 
at 7s. per dozen punnets. It will, therefore, be seen that there has been an 
actual loss of £7 11s. 4d. incurred. If the plants are grown on for more 
than one year, possibly the same total expense would be incurred, excepting 
for plants, the cost of which would be spread over the number of years the 
hed lasted. The |-acre of plants would produce approximately 100,000 
plants if they were all allowed to run. Say 10,000 plants were sold at ISs. 
per 1,000 and 10,000 plants retained for the growers own use, this means 
that an additional £18 for plants would be added to the gross returns. 

As strawberries are usually grown as a sideline, the grower doing all the 
work himself, even producing his own plants and often carting and selling 
the berries in conjunction with other crops, about the only actual out-of- 
pocket expenses incurred are those given hereunder:— 




£ 

s. 

a. 

Fertiliser .. 


1 

11 

0 

2,000 punnets at 55s. per 

1,000 . 

5 

10 

0 

Four loads of tan bark at 

os. per load at the tanneries .. 

1 

0 

0 

Cost of water 

. 

5 

0 

4 



£13 

1 

10 


With a gross return of £58 6s. Sd., and taking into account only out-of- 
pocket expenses, this would leave a profit of £4*5 4s. lOd. from a quarter- 
acre plot, which really represents wages to the grower for the time he spent 
producing and marketing the crop. 

(Concluded.) 


Selected Citrus Buds. 

The Co-opebative Bud Selection Society, Ltd. 

Fob some years it has been recognised that, in most citrus groves there are trees that 
rarely produce sufficient fruits to be payable, whilst other trees are more constant pro¬ 
ducers of good quality and payable crops, so that with a view to enabling nurserymen 
to supply trees of the most productive and remunerative standards to planters, the abov® 
Society was formed under the sagis of the Department of Agriculture, and consist® of 
representative fruitgrowers and nurserymen. The Society does not and cannot males 
profits 9 but merely exists to improve the fruit-growing industry by making available for 
budding selected buds from special trees of the best types of quality fruit and of reputed 
good bearing habit only. Trees from such buds should undoubtedly b© more profitable 
and appeal to all progressive ©rchardists. 

The Co-operative Bud Selection Society* Ltd., supplied the following selected buds to 
nurserymen, during the 1932 tadding season, trees from which should he available, for 
planting during the 1933 planting season %— 


ymsaryman. 

Oranges. 

W hK3P“ Glenda. 

Eureka. 

Lemon. 

Marsh. 

Grape- 

fruit. 

Total. 

L. P. Rosen and Son, Carlingford... 

T. Adamson, Ennington . 

A. T. Eyles, Rydalmer© . 

H. J. Ferguson, Wyong 

4,000 • 
1,500 
2,000 

i 

4,000 
1,500 
1,000 
200 1 

1,000 

500 

1,000 

250 

10,000 

3,750 

3,000 

200 


—C. 6. Savage, Director of Fruit Culture. 
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Orchard Notes, 

July. 

c. G. SAVAGE and W. Le GAY BBERETON. 

Pruning Deciduous Trees, 

The most important work during* this month is pruning, which must be 
pushed on as fast as possible so that it will be completed and the ground 
well ploughed while it is still moist The grower must make himself 
f am iliar with the fruiting habits of each type of fruit grown (and even 
each -variety in some cases), and for this purpose the handbook issued by 
the Department (price 3s. 4d. posted) will be found very useful. 

Burn all prunings as soon as possible. Tbe most expeditious way to 
accomplish this is by means of an old tank mounted on wheels. 

While pruning and working around the trees, always keep a sharp look¬ 
out for any diseases and mark any trees so affected. When it is intended 
to do any grafting work in the spring, scions with well-developed buds 
should be selected this month from picked trees which have borne good 
crops of good quality fruit. These should be heeled into the ground in a 
cool, damp (not wet) position. 


Disease and Pest Control 

Leaf Curl .—With the exception of some of the very early blossoming 
varieties of peaches, such as Bell’s November (which should be sprayed 
earlier), it is a good time now to apply winter-strength lime-sulphur, or- 
6-4-40 Bordeaux mixture. The application should be thoroughly done, care- 
being taken that the spray reaches out to the ends of the finest laterals- 
It is quite easy to spend too much time and spray on a tree and yet miss the- 
essential parts. 

Black Peach Aphis .—If black peach aphis are showing on the trees— 
which sometimes happens in the winter months, and which is a sign tha* 
the outbreak on those trees will be severe in tbe spring—tobacco wash or 
nicotine sulphate should be added to the leaf curl spray. Tbe right pro¬ 
portion of each ingredient in such a combined spray must be carefully 
maintained. If preferred, tbe trees can receive an additional application of 
miscible spray oil when the buds are well swollen in the spring instead of 
the combined spray in tbe winter. 

San Jose Scale .—It is during pruning that tbe presence of this pest on- 
deciduous trees is often detected, and such trees should be marked for 
special treatment, as described last month. 

Powdery Mildew .—The removal, where possible, during the winter prun¬ 
ing, of all apple? twigs affected with powdery mildew will greatly help in 
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Further Amazing Results after, 
using Neptune Spraying Materials 

Batlow District Apple Display Pyramid—1st prize Royal 
Agricultural Show, 1932 & 1933 

Batlow District Pear Display Pyramid—1st prize Royal 
Agricultural Show, 1932 & 1933 

Bathurst District Apple Display Pyramid—2nd prize Royal 
Agricultural Show, 1932—3rd, 1933 

The fruit in these pyramids was sprayed with NEPTUNE 
Spraying Materials, thereby earning well merited prizes. 

Be assured of perfect fruit by following this lead and 

using 

NEPTUNE SPRAYING MATERIALS 


Neptune Spraying Oil 11 A " 
Neptune Spraying Oil “ C ” 
Neptune White Spraying Oil 
Berger’s Arsenate of Lead 
Challenge Arsenate of Lead 
Neptune Lime Sulphur Solution 
Genuine “ Blackleaf 40,” etc. 


For further particulars write: 


NEPTUNE OIL COMPANY Limited 

365 Kent Street, SYDNEY. 
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Special . otice 


I . . TO . . I 

Graziers, Orchardists, Wheat 
and Dairy Farmers, and 
all Primary Producers 

❖ 

Each month the “ Agricultural 
Gazette” contains a list of adver¬ 
tisers whose business it is to cater 
for your requirements. 

Everything necessary for the man 
on the land can be obtained from 
these firms. 

We request that whenever practic¬ 
able you should place your orders 
with them. 

They represent the leading and 
most reputable of Sydney’s business 
houses. 


Patronise the Advertisers 
who patronise your Journal 
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keeping this fungus in check. This step should he followed by spraying 
with lime-sulphur or dritomic, atomised or colloidal sulphur at the spur- 
burst and later stages. 

Black Spot of Grape Vines. 

This disease of the shoots, canes, leaves, and bunches of the grape vine is 
caused by a fungus which is propagated mainly by spores which are formed 
at the end of fungus threads in the affected tissues, and which are produced 
in large numbers, earlier and at lower temperatures than those of downy 
mildew. 

Both winter and sum¬ 
mer treatment are necessary 
to ensure effective control, 
and growers should carry 
out the former while the 
vines are dormant. 

The winter treatment re¬ 
commended is as follows :■— 

1. Burn Primings .—After 
pruning, all cuttings should 
be collected and burnt. 

2. Remove and Burn Loose 
Bark. —If time and labour 
permit, the vines may have 
the loose old bark removed 
and burnt. To leave it on 
the ground is worse than 
useless. 

3. Swabbing or Spraying. 
—While dormant, the vine 
should be swabbed or spray¬ 
ed once or twice with one 
of the following solutions:— 

(a) Sulphate of iron- 
sulphuric acid solu¬ 
tion (5 lb. sulphate 
of iron, pint sul¬ 
phuric acid, 1 gal¬ 
lon water); or 

(b) Sulphuric acid (1 gallon to 10 gallons water). 

Swabbing undoubtedly reduces the total amount of infective material 
upon the vines, and thus provides against an early attack of the disease It 
delays the bursting of the buds a week or ten days, and is advantageous, on 
that account, in districts that are subject to late frosts. 
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A leaflet which discusses this disease in detail is available from the 
Department free of charge. 

Destroy Overwintering Coding Grabs* 

The larvae from the third or last autumn brood of codling moth, the 
majority of the second brood, and even a few of the first brood, spm their 
cocoons on the trunk and limbs, and remain as larvae throughout the winter 
months. They are usually to be found in the shelter of cracks or crevices, 
under loose bark, or against any roughnesses. Cocoons are also to he found 
about the packing sheds, in cracks in the fioors and walls, and in the 
corners of packing cases, etc. 

Upon the number of grubs which succeed in overwintering depends the 
number and extent of the spring brood of moths the following season. 
Half the number of these grubs will develop into female moths, each capable 
of laying many dozens of eggs in the early summer. Growers are therefore 
urged to take particular care to destroy as many as possible of these grubs 
overwintering in cocoons, so as to reduce to the minimum the outbreak of 
next season. 

In the examination of crevices and loose bark for codling moth larvae, a 
piece of wire will be of assistance. Though many grubs will probably be 
found on the trunk and crown (where the main limbs spring from), it is 
best when searching to follow right up along the main scaffolding branches 
of the tree. A putty made by mixing whiting with boiled linseed oil will be 
found to be effective in blocking up small cavities, and will very materially 
add to the value of bandages by reducing the number of cocooning places 
about the tranks and main limbs. Bandages should be removed from the 
trees by the end of July and not replaced till mid-Hovember. 

Where second-hand cases are used, dipping in boiling water for three 
minutes is an important precaution against .re-infestation of the orchard. 
Where possible, packing houses should be made moth-tight, when the moths 
may be readily destroyed at the windows. 


The Winter Ploughing. 

If the land has been ploughed in late summer or autumn, following the 
trampling received during the picking season, it is often possible to allow 
the second ploughing to be deferred until nearly spring, but should the land 
have become badly compacted again or covered with a heavy growth of 
weeds, the second ploughing should be completed by the end of July. 
Where a green manure crop has been sown it should be ploughed under 
before the end of this month. If for any reason the autumn ploughing was 
omitted the land should be ploughed as early as possible. 

When two ploughings are carried out during the dormant season, the 
-second ploughing generally leaves the soil in a suitable condition to absorb 
readily any rain or artificially applied water, and it can then often be left 
undisturbed for some time during the spring. 
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Broadly speaking, mouldboard ploughs are more suitable for orchard work 
than disc ploughs, but conditions may occur in some orchards which will 
make the use of a disc plough preferable. The reversible plough, which can 
be adjusted to throw all the' sod one way instead of in lands, is very little 
used in orchards, but such a plough has been found very serviceable on a 
steep slope on the Kurrajong, where a sod turned down the hill can never 
be thrown so far back up the hill again, and the soil is being continually 
worked down the hill. By using a reversible plough the grower can always 
throw the furrow’ up the hill, thus counteracting the tendency of the soil 
to creep downwards. 



A single-furrow swivel-handled plough in use at New England Experiment Farm. 


Harvesting Citrus Fruit. 

The greatest care should be taken when picking citrus fruit, as the 
slightest bruising, although not apparent at the time, causes decay in transit. 
•The fruit should be carefully graded and packed to ensure high prices. 

Many persons are under the impression that because an orange is pro¬ 
tected by a somewhat tough and more or less elastic skin, rough usage is 
not injurious, and so far as they can see this is so. The fruit is picked, 
packed, and forwarded with little loss of time, but frequently during 
transit or whilst awaiting sale the result of rough treatment becomes 
apparent. Through skin scratches or punctures, rot organisms, such as blue 
mould, enter and begin their destructive work, and in the aggregate take 
heavy toll of the crop. Growers should see that such loss is minimised or 
prevented by careful handling. 
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Quickness in handling does not necessarily accompany or result in care¬ 
lessness and loss. In packing, the fruit should be carefully sized and 
graded for quality. The cases should be lined with paper, as in many 
instances the interior surface of the case is rough, and is likely to cause 
skin abrasions to unprotected fruit with consequent entrance of rot 
organisms* 

All waste or fallen fruit should be burnt or boiled at short intervals. 
This is of great importance, as it assists in minimising the depredation of 
certain insect pests and fungous diseases. This will be universally effec¬ 
tive only when universally carried out. 


Squirter Disease in Bananas, 

Are Dirty Packing Sheds Responsible ? 

"Writing in our last issue, Mr. H. W. Eastwood warned banana growers 
that they were courting trouble by leaving rotten and discarded fruit lying 
about the packing sheds. The filthy condition of some packing sheds, 
Mr. Eastwood said, might be responsible for disease and wastage in cased 
fruit after it had left the packing shed for market. Growers were there¬ 
fore advised to sweep all rubbish from the floors regularly after each 
packing and remove it and all rejected fruit far away from the shed— 
perhaps it would be best to bury it. 

Strong backing for this advice is given by a recent pronouncement that 
the causal organism of squirter disease in bananas had been discovered by 
Dr. Ethel McLennan, of the Department of Botany, Melbourne University, 
and that it was suspected that the trouble was likely to be traceable to 
unhygienic conditions in packing sheds. 

The discovery that the fungus Nigrospora musae is the cause of squirter 
should bring the problem of control much nearer solution. Up till the 
announcement of this discovery, chilling (or at least sudden and marked 
changes in temperature), either on the plantation or during transit, was 
suspected as being the cause of squirter. 


Export of Citrus Fruit to Canada. 

Me. Savage’s Repoet Now Available. 

The need for developing export markets is becoming each year more impera¬ 
tive in the eitrns industry, and for such development it is necessary to 
have an exact knowledge of the demands of the particular market to he 
served. These demands are the expression of a definite preference on the 
part of the consumer, and they must be closely conformed to if export is to 
be attended by success. 

Of overseas outlets for Australian citrus fruits Canada promises to be of 
considerable significance, and more especially the so far largely unexploited 
eastern side of the Dominion, if suitable transport could be arranged. 
Stimulated by the advantages conferred by the recently established 
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100% CONTROL 

of PEACH and CHERRY APHIS 
with 


TAR DISTILLATE WASH 

in Departmental Trials, 1931-1932. 


COOPERS 

OVICIDE 

(TAR DISTILLATE WASH) 

has been proved and tested by leading 
growers throughout the country. 


FOR DORMANT SPRAYING ONLY. 



Supplies obtainable through all 
Packing Sheds and Associations. 


'Particulars on application to the Manufacturers :— 

WILLIAM COOPER & NEPHEWS (Australia) LTD. 

4 O’CONNELL ST., SYDNEY. 
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Canadian-Australian trade agreement, this five-year-old market (the first 
commercial shipment was made in 1928-29) already shows a healthy growth, 
hut for its maximum development there has been need for information on 
a number of important points. It was for the purpose of gaining such 
information and generally putting the trade on a satisfactory footing that, 
as the result of growers 5 representations and through the co-operation of the 
Fruitgrowers 7 Federation and the Commonwealth Bank, arrangements 
were made for a departmental officer to proceed to Vancouver by the K3LS. 
Niagara , the vessel carrying the second shipment of the 1932 season (com¬ 
prising Washington FTavel oranges and lemons) last July. In a just issued 
report Mr. C. G. Savage, Director of Fruit Culture, presents not only his 
findings with respect to the marketing of Uew South Wales citrus and 
other fruit in Canada, but valuable data also regarding fruit-growing indus¬ 
tries and methods in that country and U.S.A. 

The report has been divided into two sections. In the first the writer 
briefly traverses the history of commercial export of our citrus fruit to 
Canada, details the condition on arrival of the consignment he accom¬ 
panied, summaries the trade comment in this and other connections, 
describes at length the methods of Californian growers (a very informative 
•chapter), and makes certain recommendations based on the data acquired. 
The fact is emphasised that the eastern Canadian market is the more 
•extensive. Among the points stressed is, first and foremost, the need for 
uniformity in quality and packing, involving central packing houses; the 
raising of the maturity standard for Valencia oranges (the shipping of 
.sour fruit having caused an unfavourable impression); the raising of the 
juice standard (Canadians consuming most of the oranges as juice); the 
waxing' of oranges to reduce shrivelling to a minimum; and the curing of 
lemons to increase the juice content and reduce waste. To ensure that the 
fruit is marketed in the best possible manner, states the report, the creation 
of an Australian citrus export hoard should be seriously considered. This 
board should be composed of growers and shippers, and no citrus fruit 
should be allowed to be shipped except through the board. 

The second section of the report deals with deciduous fruit and other 
investigations. It records the results of inquiries made both at Yancouver 
and Toronto into the dried fruit trade from the point of view of Aus¬ 
tralian exports, also regarding Australian canned fruit. Among other sub¬ 
jects dealt with are the advisability of amending the Australian apple 
grading regulations to bring them into line with those of our competitors, 
by-products of fruit, preservation of fruit by the frozen pack method, nut 
production, the possibilities of local date culture, cold stores and storage, 
etc. 

While the contents of the report are of particular moment to citrus 
growers, it contains, it will be seen, much of interest to other orchardists. 
A limited number of copies are available for general distribution. Applica¬ 
tions should be addressed to the Under Secretary, Department of Agri¬ 
culture, Box 36a, G.P.O., Sydney.— Editor. 
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Passion Fruit Juice a Luxury in England. 

In the domain of flavours, so well has the ground been explored, real novelty 
is almost unknown, says Food Manufacture (London). There are, however, 
quite a number of agreeable flavours, well known and appreciated in other 
parts of the world, which are relatively little known in this country. 

Passion fruit supplies a case in point. The flavour of this fruit, though 
recalling in a manner that of black currants, is more acid than this, and 
has a character which is quite individualistic. Some little time ago refer¬ 
ence was made to an artificial passion fruit flavouring essence which had 
been placed on the market. At the British Industries Fair we were in¬ 
terested to note one stall entirely devoted to a display of real passion fruit 
juice and passion fruit cordial. 

The juice itself forms an excellent cocktail, which may he made more 
interesting by the addition of gin. Vermouth may also be added at discre¬ 
tion. As a flavouring for fruit salads the juice can also be warmly recom¬ 
mended. It would appear that the passion fruit flavour, so much and so 
justly appreciated in Australia, is no longer to be neglected by housewives 
and by foodstuff and beverage manufacturers in this country. 


Frail Wines from Bananas and Pineapples. 

According to an overseas news item banana wine and pineapple wine were 
given some prominence at the British Industries Fair. Banana wine, we 
understand, has been on the English market for about five years now and 
is very popular. Pineapple wine is a more recent innovation, but it also 
has taken on very well. 

The banana wine is made from fully ripe bananas, peeled and crushed 
by machinery. The resultant paste is liquefied, sterilised and then fer¬ 
mented. The pineapple wine is made in a somewhat similar manner, the 
juice being obtained by crushing the fruit, after which it is sterilised and 
fermented. 


What Returns Can be Expected from Peanuts ? 

Yields from peanuts vary considerably, but from 700 to 1,000 lb. may be 
anticipated from an acre under suitable soil, climatic and cultural condi¬ 
tions. The present trade price in Sydney for bulk supplies of unshelled nuts 
of good quality of the Spanish variety (for processing), free from ex¬ 
traneous matter and in good order and condition, is from 3d. to 3|d. per lb., 
and for Yirginia (for roasting) of the same standard about 4Jd. per lb! 
Against this average return of, say, £12' per acre has to be reckoned the cost 
of production, plus that of digging, stacking, curing and removing the nuts 
from the_ vines—the last-mentioned a very substantial item unless done 
co-operatively by means of the necessary special machinery—and providing 
the clean, graded sample required by the trade. 
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Disease in Stock* 

Prevention is Better Than Cure. 


A. L. ROSE, B.V.Sc., District Veterinary Officer (South).* 


| That old slogan, “Prevention is Better than Cure” has a special appliea- j 
: tion to the pastoral industry of Australia, because holdings are compara- 

S tively large and the stock are both, numerous and scattered, these factors 

j- increasing the difficulties of controlling diseases that have become manifest 
in the stock. j 

In Ms address Mr. Rose indicated the many and varied practices wMch j 
are available for the prevention of disease in stock. Examples of each i 

method of control were given, although no attempt was made to refer in j 

detail to any of the disease conditions. Some of the practices referred to i 
are capable of execution by the stockowner himself, while others depend j 
upon expert advice and laboratory examination, and in connection with ! 
these latter readers are referred to their district inspector of stock, who will 
either give the desired advice or assistance himself or else draw upon other 
| resources of the Department for them. 


Control by Destruction. 

The “slaughter-out” policy is a system of control which is only rarely 
adopted in Australia. This method of control is officially adopted with the 
object of quickly eradicating a highly infectious disease which may have 
been recently introduced into the country. All animals in contact with 
the diseased animals are slaughtered and their carcases destroyed. In 
this way the disease is wiped out and the stock in the remainder of the 
country are protected against the ravages of the disease. Rinderpest, a 
serious cattle disease, was introduced into Western Australia in 1923 and 
was eradicated in one month at the cost of £50,000 in expenses and com¬ 
pensation, and the cattle industry of Australia was thereby saved a loss 
which could only be calculated in millions of pounds. In 1928 the outbreak 
of swine fever in Hew South Wales was similarly dealt with, and at the 
present moment this same line of attack is being directed against Hew- 
castle disease of poultry in Victoria. 

Another method of preventing the spread of disease by destruction depends 
upon the destruction of the manifest or obviously affected animals only. 
For example, an animal which has the chronic cough of tuberculosis is 
continually spreading the germs about for other animals to pick up. The 
further spread of this disease is therefore largely prevented by the destruc¬ 
tion of animals which are obviously affected. Actinomycosis is the proper 
name for the true ££ lumpy-jaw, J? a disease which principally affects the bones 
of the jaw. The pus from the diseased area breaks out and discharges, 

* An address by Mr. Rose at the Seventh Annual Conference of the South-western 
District of the Agricultural Bureau, held at Young. 
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thus permitting 5 the germs to be spread about for other animals to pick up. 
Here again destruction is the only course of action to prevent the spread 
of the disease. In dealing with these cases, however, it is jvery necessary 
to be able to discriminate between dangerous lumps and lumps which are- 
not of a serious type. An essential part of the control of “pleuro” in cattle- 
is the early destruction of the affected animals; in some countries the 
“slaughter-out” policy is adopted against this disease, but in Australia the- 
disease is too firmly established for this method to he economically possible. 

Control by Vaccination. 

The vaccination of animals is a procedure adopted to confer protection or 
immunity to a certain disease. The “vaccine” used is usually prepared’ 
in a laboratory, and it is made from the microbes which cause that par¬ 
ticular disease in the animals. The vaccination of stock against anthrax 
is probably the best example we have of this method of disease prevention' 
in Australia. As the germs of anthrax may live in the soil for very many 
years, it is advisable for people in anthrax country to vaccinate each year. 
Should any cases of anthrax occur, the balance of the stock can be immedi¬ 
ately protected from disease by vaccination. Black-leg is a serious disease- 
of young cattle on the coast, and of sheep on some western properties, but 
losses from this disease may be prevented by the use of an appropriate- 
vaccine. Black disease is a serious disease of sheep in the better-watered 
districts of the State. This disease has accounted for the loss of millions 
of sheep in the past, but quite recently a vaccine has been evolved, the use 
of which we hope, will largely assist in preventing a continuance of previ¬ 
ous losses. “PIeuro” of cattle is prevented from spreading to other animals 
by inoculating them with “virus” taken from a diseased beast, and finally 
we believe in Hew South Wales that the judicious use of a vaccine will 
materially reduce the very great annual loss caused to the dairy industry 
by the disease of the udder of cattle known as mammitis. 

Medicinal Treatment. 

The medicinal treatment of groups or flocks of animals is practically 
confined to the administration of worm medicines. Graziers on “fluke”' 
country know the value of periodically treating their sheep to rid them of 
this serious parasite of the liver. The widespread adoption of this treat¬ 
ment since 1926 has been the means of preventing an enormous loss which 
previously occurred annually. With worm parasites of the stomach, intes¬ 
tines and lungs the position is unhappily not nearly so satisfactory, but 
even these parasites in their worst form are capable of being brought under 
control by an organised system of medicinal treatment. These worm para¬ 
sites seem to have spread at such a rate during recent years that the 
symptoms they cause in sheep pass unrecognised by owners who are un¬ 
accustomed to them, with the inevitable consequence that heavy losses- 
result. Worms are undoubtedly the cause of more loss than any other one 
.factor in the sheep industry to-day, and it is certain that much of this 
loss may he prevented by appropriate means. 
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Nutritional Factors. 

The nutritional aspect of disease prevention offers more seope for success¬ 
ful application by the stockowner than is generally realised. A tremendous 
amount of preventable loss occurs in all classes of stock as a direct result 
of incomplete nutrition. ISTo feed or pasture can he regarded as completely 
satisfactory to the animal unless it contains all the food elements necessary 
to ensure the even growth of the young, the maintenance of body functions 
■of adults and the satisfactory production of wool, meat, milk, eggs, etc., as 
the case may be. Pasture conditions vary in Australia within very wide 
limits, and with these seasonal variations run considerable variations in the 
nutritional value of the feed, with the result that stock are frequently 
under-nourished for a period of the year even though the feed appears to the 
stockowner to be satisfactory. 

Stock are necessarily forced to eat the feed available whether it is ideal 
for them or not. Much, however, can be done by judicious stocking and the 
use of mineral food supplements to offset the deficiencies which may exist 
in the feed. It appears to be an undeniable fact that much of our grazing 
land is slowly and steadily depreciating in feed value. This loss in value is 
directly due to constant stocking over a period of years. A wealth of 
nutritional matter has been withdrawn from the soil by plants and has been 
converted into meat, wool and butter. This process of extraction ca nn ot 
•continue indefinitely without its effects becoming apparent in the incom¬ 
plete growth and production of the stock. In the past rabbits must have 
contributed largely to soil and pasture deterioration, and if they overrun 
our country again this deterioration may reach a degree at which the land 
will be incapable of supporting stock. 

The point of interest in connection with land and pasture deterioration 
is that while the stock suffer in growth and production, they also suffer by 
■a greatly increased susceptibility to disease. Por example, the increased 
prevalence of stomach and intestinal worms in sheep is undoubtedly due ■ 
largely to a decreased resistance of the sheep as a result of the failure of the 
land to nourish them completely. Some experimental evidence of this 
theory is already available in which it is shown that minerally complete 
feeds may render the animals largely immune to the ravages of these para¬ 
sites. The provision of a correct mineral lick should therefore be an 
■essential factor in an organised system of worm control. 

Probably the most obvious “indicator” of mineral deficiency is the dairy 
cow. The strain on the mineral resources of the milking cow are so severe 
that she draws on the minerals in her own bones in order to provide these 
■essentials for the calf she is carrying and for the milk that is relentlessly 
extracted from her. Small wonder is it that the dairy cow is the subject of 
many disease conditions. She indicates her urgent needs most plainly by 
chewing bones, but this broad hint is usually ignored by the farmer, and 
then under this strain of production, the cow falls off in appearance and 
production and the weakness of her bones may even cause her to go stiff 
in the gait. In addition, the bones that she chews may contain a germ 
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poison capable of causing her death within a week from the impaction of 
the stomachs caused by botulism. There is evidence that this depleted 
mineral condition may be the cause of “milk fever,” and may even inter¬ 
fere seriously with the breeding efficiency of the animal. 

Whereas these evils are fairly obvious in cattle, there is no doubt that the 
same deficiencies operate to the detriment of sheep and other animals. 
Lime and phosphorous appear to he the minerals which are most universally 
deficient and both these minerals may be supplied to stock in the form of 
bonemeal in conjunction with coarse salt. Another very valuable source 
of these minerals is “di-calcic phosphate” which is now obtainable in this 
country. 

During the winter of 1931 we saw a totally different type of deficiency. 
Everywhere feed was prolific, but it was rank and lacked essential nourishing 
factors, and this deficiency was quickly reflected in the general health and 
condition of ewes and lambs. It is considered that sheep during' that 
season would have benefited very considerably had they been allowed a little 
grain or other concentrated food, or had the paddocks been kept well 
trimmed down by cattle. Earlier than 1931 we had what was practically a 
drought, and during this period many thousands of ewes forward in lambs 
were lost from “lamb sickness” or toxaemia of pregnancy. The close study 
of this condition indicates that it is yet another of the evils that are 
attributable to faulty nutrition. 

Management Based on Known Facts. 

The knowledge which scientific discovery has given us may be applied 
in many ways on the station and farm to prevent disease or the spread of 
diseases in stock, For example we know of a number of serious diseases 
which may occur if shearing’ operations are not carried out with due 
regard to proper sanitary precautions. Old skins are strewn over the board 
between shearings, and these may leave germs which find refuge in cracks 
in the boards which are packed with the accumulated dirt of years, while 
the counting out pens are inches deep in manure, dead wool and portions 
of horns and hooves. The open and bleeding wounds of sheep mutilated at 
shearing are brought in contact with this germ-laden filth, and if harm¬ 
ful germs happen to be represented in the debris, then a percentage of sheep 
will be lost from tetanus or gas gangrene (blood-poisoning), to say nothing 
of the very high percentage of sheep which will contract “cheesy gland” 
(caseous lymphadenitis) in this way. Dirty knives and yards may cause a 
like loss in lambs, subsequent to marking. All of these losses may be 
prevented absolutely by careful attention to cleanliness round the shearing 

■ ■ shed and marking yards. 

The liver fluke of sheep and cattle is a parasite which can only continue 
\ propagate by passing part of its life in the sheep’s liver and part in the 
""fresh water snail. If the snails be killed out by treating the water-courses 

■ with Milestone then the fluke must die out. Black disease of' sheep depends 
' rqpon the liver fluke so that the treatment just referred to is a method of 
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dealing witli these two serious conditions at the same time. The hydatid 
that is so commonly seen in the livers and lungs of sheep and cattle is the 
same one that affects the human being. Like the liver fluke, it must also 
pass through another animal to complete its life cycle, hut in the case of 
the hydatid, the dog is the other animal necessary, and yet it appears to 
be a little known fact that the occurrence of hydatids in the human being, 
in sheep and cattle, can be absolutely prevented by the simple procedure 
of refraining from throwing the raw offal from sheep and cattle to the circle 
of dogs usually seen waiting for it. 

A good example of disease prevention is the method of controlling “ tick 
fever” of poultry. Every summer innumerable fowls are lost in towns and 
on properties from this cause. The disease is caused by a blood parasite 
which is transmitted to the birds by the bite of the fowl tick. The tick is 
concealed in cracks, etc., in the timber or the bark of trees, especially 
pepper trees, and comes out at night to feed on the birds on their perches, 
and in this way a few ticks can kill half the fowls in the yard. All this 
loss can he prevented definitely by adopting the recognised methods of hav¬ 
ing the fowl perches, etc., tick-proof. While on the subject of ticks, it 
might be stated that the control and eradication of the cattle tick and also 
a 'redwater,” the disease which it transmits, can be effected by ^dipping the 
cattle in accordance with due regard to the life-history of the parasite, but 
this practice at present applies only to the north-eastern coastal portions of 
the State. The dipping of sheep for the t{ tick ” or ked and for lice is a 
practice which demands universal attention throughout the State in order 
to prevent the spread of these parasites, and thus save the wool from un¬ 
necessary deterioration and the sheep from loss of condition. 

The subject of harmful and poisonous plants is in itself a very large one, 
and the stockowner or drover can hardly afford to be without some know¬ 
ledge of plants which are poisonous or which assume poisonous properties 
under certain sets of conditions. Thus from time to time we hear of heavy 
losses in sheep or cattle as a result of eating such plants as the variegated 
or cabbage thistle, blue couch grass, the milk weed (Euphorbia drum - 
mondii ), sorghum and Sudan grass types, and the loppings of sugar gum 
trees. All of the foregoing plants may he poisonous under certain seasonal 
conditions, and provided the stock which eat them are unaccustomed to 
them and consume a considerable quantity when hungry. These are but a 
few of a large list of plants which may be the cause of mortality from time 
to time. 

The destruction of carcases in the paddocks is an item of importance in 
disease control. The most desirable method is by burning, but when fire 
risk prevents this, burial might be adopted, and if the ground is too hard 
for this a lot of good will be done if the carcase is freely opened, the limbs 
detached, and the internal organs cut and spread about. The heat of the 
sun will then dry up the flesh and animals and birds will soon dispose of 
the offal. This method is hardly desirable in the case of germ diseases, 
but it is an effective way of depriving blowflies of breeding grounds. An 
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outstanding exception to tills latter method of disposal is the animal sus¬ 
pected of dying of anthrax. On no account should such a carcase be 
opened. 

It should be of special interest to dairymen that many diseases are 
capable of being introduced into their herds as a result of continual and 
indiscriminate purchasing. Cattle may carry the microbes of serious 
diseases in their bodies without betraying the fact in any way. Among 
such diseases are tuberculosis, pleuro-pneumonia (“pleuro”), contagious 
abortion, and mammitis, and the risk of introducing these diseases is 
greatly increased to the farmer who continues to buy and sell rather than 
build up his own herd by breeding. In the same way the sheep men may 
purchase sheep which are lightly infested with lice or tick, and which in the 
course of a very few months become heavily infested. 

Control by Technical Tests. 

Tuberculosis and contagious abortion are both diseases of cattle which 
may not be capable of detection at an ordinary inspection or examination, 
but for these two diseases there are technical tests which can be applied 
with a view to determining definitely whether animals are infected or 
not. Both tests are used in systems aimed at eradicating these diseases 
from individual herds in ISTew South Wales. 

Control by Quarantine. 

By quarantine is meant the isolation of an animal or group of animals 
suspected of being diseased. Such isolation prevents the spread of disease 
while a method of eradication is being adopted. A number of diseases are 
subject to official control by quarantine in this State, and this action should 
not be resented by owners, as without it the flocks and herds of other owners 
would be endangered. In a private way stockowners might save themselves 
much time and labour if they kept all purchased stock isolated from other 
stock on their property for a period; then if any trouble develops their 
activities will be confined to the purchased lot only. 

Finally it might be stated that Australia is remarkably free from many 
of the serious diseases and plagues of other countries. This freedom is 
enjoyed by virtue of the rigid quarantine laws of the Commonwealth which 
serve to protect us from such diseases, examples of which are foot-and- 
mouth disease, rinderpest, rabies, glanders, etc., to mention only a few. 


Great Britain’s Cheese Imports. 

During January and February of this year imports of cheese to Great 
Britain amounted to 481,781 ewt., of which 444,425 cwt. were supplied by 
Empire countries, and 37,356 cwt. by foreign countries. It is interesting 
to note that Empire countries increased their supplies by 38,000 cwt. over 
y, the same period last year and foreign supplies decreased by over 33,000 
^ ( cwt. ■ ■ ■ 

hTew Zealand supplies for the first two months of 1933 amounted to 
v;\u44fi?524 cwt., and Australia’s quota totalled 19,658 cwt. 
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Scours in Calves,, 

Cals’ Diarrhcea and Calf Dysentery. 

w. L. HINDUARSH, B.V.Se., M.R.C.V.S., D.V.H., Senior Veterinary 
Besearch Officer, Glenfield. 

By scours ” in calves tlie farmer usually means illness of which diarrhoea 
is the most obvious symptom. According to the colour and character of the 
dung passed out, the stockowner differentiates what are to him the types of 
disease present, and hence the terms u white' scour,” u blood scour,” “ red 
scour,” “ black scour,” u green scour,” and so on, are commonly heard* 
The occurrence of scouring, however, is only an indication that the digestive 
system is not in a healthy condition, that the stomach and bowels are 
affected with inflammatory changes and hence are unable to deal with the- 
food that has been eaten. These changes are due to the action of an 
irritant, which in some easels is a microbe, in other cases a parasite, and in 
others again may be some foreign material that has been swallowed with 
food and water, the scouring which occurs being the attempt by the animal 
to get rid of the irritant by washing it out. It will be seen then that in 
discussing “ scours ” of calves we will deal with a number of conditions, in 
which diarrhoea is a prominent symptom, but which are due to varied 
causes. 

The different forms of scours may be divided as follows:— 

1. Scours due to microbes in the bowel. 

2. Scours due to parasites in the bowel. 

3. Scours due to eating some irritant material. 

Scours Caused by Baeteria (“ White Scours ” and 
“ Blood Scours ”). 

Under this heading fall/most of the cases of diarrhoea of calves which 
are known to the farmer/as u white scour,” “ red scour,” or “ blood scour.” 
Although, as a gener-erf* rule, a broad line of demarcation can be drawn 
between white scour y and blood scour, in some instances the conditions may 
appear to merge jmto one another. White scour usually is found to affect 
calves up to ten days of age, whilst blood scour generally attacks animals 
over fourteen days old. The term blood scour is used to indicate those 
cases in which blood is present in the excrement, which is usually dark in 
colour, but streaks of blood may frequently be seen in the droppings o£ 
calves affected with white scour. 

The particular point of importance in connection with diarrhoea due to 
bacteria is that the condition is infectious, and that infection will remain 
in calf yards, pens and houses for long periods. The microbes which cause 
the condition are present in countless numbers in the excreta, and other 
calves running in the same pen and yards are thus liable to pick up the 
infection, even some months after the original case has been removed. 
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Infection of the calves may take place through, the open navel (before 
healing:) or later through the mouth in the food e'aten. 

Infection of calves through the open navel has long been recognised as a 
cause of white scour. The ‘bacteria which are responsible for the condition 
frequently attack the joints as well as the bowels, and hence white scour is 
often associated with swollen and painful joints. If the animal does not die 
from the bowel infection and makes some recovery, it may succumb later 
from pneumonia. This type of infection causes illness which develops 
within one to three days of birth and commonly results in the death of the 
calf in from three to ten days. 

Scours due to infection developing after the first three days, and particu¬ 
larly when the calf is bucket-fed, is definitely associated with the method 
of feeding. Under natural conditions the calf would feed upon its mother, 
receiving the whole milk directly from the! udder, and under such condi¬ 
tions of feeding cases of scour very rarely occur, even when the calf is kept 
in contaminated surroundings; provided, of course, that navel infection has 
not taken place?. In fact, it is difficult to cause scours in calves on their 
mothers, even when massive doses of infective bacilli are given by mouth. 
Under dairy farm conditions the calf is taken away from the cow soon after 
birth and is bucket-fed, being more or less gradually put on to skim milk as 
its main food. Some farmers depend almost entirely upon skim milk for 
calf raising, and others add various supplements to make up in part for the 
butter-fat removed in separating. Even when these supplements are added 
to the skim milk, the resulting food is never so satisfactory a diet as the 
natural food, viz., whole milk. Hence the character of the food given is 
itself a predisposing cause of the development of scour in that it is not the 
food nature intended, and calves so fed are more susceptible to disease. 

Under natural conditions of feeding, the calf sucks when it feels so 
disposed and thus takes in its food as it requires it in the course of the day. 
On dairy farms, the calves are fed at varying intervals during the day, in 
most cases twice daily only, though sometimes more often, especially the 
younger ones. Hence, instead of taking in just enough milk to satisfy it 
for the time being, tbe hungry calf is taught to gulp down as much as it 
can in the shortest time possible—unless constant supervision is exercised 
, the attendants hurry the calves, and the animals soon learn that if they do 
not make the most of their opportunity they may lose part of their meal. 
This is quite contrary to nature’s method of feeding, and the distension of 
the calf’s stomach "l^ith separated milk at long intervals tends to cause 
digestive derangement^ and so is another reason why calves hand-fed tend 
to be readily susceptible to bacterial invasion of the stomach and bowels. 

in addition, the millk is fed cold, or is stale, the susceptibility of the 
animal is increased. \ 

Again, on many farms little ' care is taken to keep the separated milk in a 
clean condition. It is held fju cans, or vats, which are not regularly cleansed, 
and may be fed from buckets whu^b have not been cleaned and scalded since 

i 
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the last feeding time. Unless great care it taken to keep in a sanitary con¬ 
dition the utensils used for lidding and feeding the skim milk, the liability 
to the development of gastro-intestinal disturbance will be increased. 

As stated previously, the actual cause of inflammatory conditions of the 
stomach and bowels is invasion by bacteria. Different types of bacteria 
* may be responsible and it is not intended to describe them, but it may he 
stated that certain types which may be normally present in the bowels of 
calves without causing any ill-health may, when conditions are favourable, 
be capable of producing* disease. The favourable conditions are those pro¬ 
duced by artificial feeding and lack of care and cleanliness in preparing and 
giving the food. 

Finally, the organisms which cause scours are not only callable of causing 
inflammatory changes of the bowels. In addition to setting up pneumonia 
(as stated earlier in the case of white scour), they may invade the blood 
stream, be carried all through the body and cause death from septicaemia 
(blood poisoning). 

Symptoms. 

The first evidence of infection noticed by the farmer is the passing of 
watery excreta. In very young calves (particularly where navel infection 
is the cause) the dung is whitish or yellowish in colour, but in older calves 
the droppings are darker in colour and contain streaks or clots of blood. 
Sometimes, owing to the? large amount of blood, the dung may have a reddish 
tinge or even a dark-red colour. Prior to the excreta becoming semi-fluid, a 
close observer will have noticed that it is softer than usual and is coated 
with slimy mucus which at times is slightly streaked with blood. As the 
disease progresses the dung becomes more watery, may contain bubbles of 
gas, and its odour is offensive. The liquid excreta becomes matted about' 
the tail and hind quarters, and it is not difficult from this fact alone to 
pick out calves which are suffering, at least in some degree, from scours. 
Signs of abdominal pain become apparent and the calf may moan, especially 
when moved or when passing dung. Frequently, after the dung is passed, 
the animal will remain “hunched up,” and make straining movements. 
Later it lies down continuously and refuses food, and death takes place. 

Treatment. 

Unless the calf is of considerable value, as in the case of pedigree or grade 
stock, it is frequently not an economic proposition to treat the calves 
affected, but it must be remembered that such animals are a danger to 
healthy stock unless isolated. When infection has occurred through the 
open navel, the majority of calves will eventually die in spite of any treat¬ 
ment adopted. In other cases, dosing with two ounces of castor oil, starva¬ 
tion for forty-eight hours, and then allowing the calf to suck its mother, 
instead of hand-feeding it, may lead to recovery. In any form of treatment 
adopted, starvation must be first carried out. If it is not desirable for the 
calf to be allowed to suck the mother, warm whole milk might he given in 
D 
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small quantities at frequent intervals. It is essential that all the animals 
should be removed from the infected surroundings as soon as evidence of 
infection has appeared, and the sick calves must be kept in a place apart 
from the apparently healthy animals. In the case of illness of valuable 
animals veterinary assistance should he sought. 

Preventive Measures* 

1. If scouring in calves has occurred on the farm, the pens, yards, and 
houses should not be used again for calves, but new yards and pens should 
be erected on a fresh site. If the buildings are of solid construction and 
lend themselves to thorough disinfection such may be carried out, but it 
must be borne in mind that it is almost impossible to disinfect earthen 
yards satisfactorily. The new pens and yards should be so placed that they 
will not receive any damage from the infected yards. 

2. At the first sign of scouring the apparently healthy calves should be 
removed to a clean paddock, and no contact (direct or indirect) should be 
permitted between the healthy and sick animals. 

3. All feeding utensils used for sick calves should be scrubbed with soda 
and water and scalded well before being used for healthy calves. 

4. Cows should be permitted to calve in a clean paddock (fortunately 
this is usually the case) and the calf should remain with the mother as long 
as possible. It certainly should be allowed to take the first milk (colostrum) 
from the mother, and it is advisable to let it feed from the mother for a 
longer period. Where a mixed herd is kept for milk production, the farmer’s 
first thought is for the milk supply, and hence the calf is taken away from 
the mother almost immediately. In many cases this is an economic pro¬ 
cedure because the calf is of little value. In the case of more valuable 
calves, the young animals should be permitted to suck the mothers for a 
much longer period. The longer the calf is allowed to suck the mother the 
less likelihood there is of the calf becoming infected with the organisms that 
cause scours. 

5. As soon as possible after birth the navel cord should be ligatured 
tightly with a piece of tape that has been dipped into tincture of iodine, and 
the navel itself should be treated with tincture of iodine. 

6. In rearing calves directly taken away from the mother, warm milk 
should be given for the first two weeks at least, and the change to separated 
milk should be gradual. The feeding utensils should be scalded'after every 
meal and the milk kept in clean receptacles. 

I. In districts where scours commonly affect calves, and where it is sus¬ 
pected that the farm itself is more or less infected, lime water (one cupful) 
and formalin (one teaspoonful) added to each gallon of milk has some 
preventive value. If the calves show evidence of constipation, the admini¬ 
stration of the formalin should be discontinued. 

(To be continued .) 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

NEW SOUTH WALES 



Berkshire Sow, “ Ridgemoor British Queen 2nd ” (Imp.) 


Stud pigs of BERKSHIRE and TAMWORTH breeds are 
available for sale at— 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College , Richmond . 

Wolhngbar Experiment Farm , Lismore. 

BERKSHIRE pigs only are available for sale at-— 

Crafton Experiment Farm, Crafton. 

Bathurst Experiment Farm, Bathurst 
Wagga Experiment Farm, Bomen . 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes . 

Cowra Experiment Farm, CoWra. 

Breeders are reminded that at the above institutions the studs have 
been augmented by importations of the best and latest strains available 
of Berkshire and Tamworth pigs from Great Britain. 

Full particulars regarding prices, &c., can be obtained on 
application from the Principal, Hawkesbury Agricultural College, 
Richmond, or from the managers of the farms mentioned. 

G. D. ROSS, Under Secretary, Box 36a, G.P.O., SYDNEY. 
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The richest known source of 
Vitamins A and D is Unicod. Its 
value has been proved by dairy¬ 
men and scientists who study 
scientific stock diets. Your earn¬ 
ings depend largely on the condi¬ 
tion of your stock—and Unicod 
supplies those rich, health-giving 
vitamins so necessary in the 
raising of strong, sturdy animals. 
Advice and directions for use 
will be posted on request. 

ATLANTIC UNION OIL CO. LTD. 

Australia and New Zealand 

; USE . ALSO: UNION KEROSENE 

r ; ''. 

: m 


A vailable in 
45-gal. Drums 
4- & 1-gal. Tins 



■nliii 


sn 
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Dairying Notes* 

Size of Milk Wells Indicates Milking Capacity, 

After recording’ the milk yields and taking detailed measurements o£ 461 
pedigree and grade Holstein Friesian cows in Minnesota (TT.S.A.), Mr. 
F. H. Cramer writes interestingly in the Journal of Dairy Science about the 
relationship that he found to exist between the measurements of different 
parts of the animals and their milk producing ability. 



An Inland Dairy Herd. 


With regard to measurements indicating mammary development, the 
writer points out that the blood leaves the udder by six different veins, 
and that only two of these, the so-called milk veins, are visible. Where 
the veins turn suddenly upwards, some 6 to 12 inches from the fore-legs, 
the milk-wells are produced. The question arose as to whether the milk- 
wells were larger on bigger cows not because of higher milk yields but to 
be proportionate to the frames of the cows. It was found that the size 
of the cow did not materially influence the size of the milk-well. Measuring 
size by the height at the hocks, and holding this figure constant, a positive 
correlation was obtained between size of milk-wells and milk yield. The 
writer concludes that the total area of the milk-well will take the tip of the 
middle finger of a normal man, and although one would never attempt 
to judge a cow by one point alone, the size of the milk-wells is probably 
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the best single point indicating milk-producing ability. It is further stated 
that there may be a close relationship between the size of milk-wells in 
parent and the milking capacity of their daughters. 

The writer also found that it was important that a cow should have a 
long body; the relationship here was not much but nevertheless significant. 
He found that the height of the hindquarters of the cow was more highly 
correlated with milk yield than the height of the forequarters. The co¬ 
efficient of correlation between yield and width at the hocks was also 
significant, and bears out the opinion of judges who prefer a cow with a 
large pelvis girdle. - 

With regard to constitution, a significant correlation was obtained 
between the circumference of chest and milk yield, but not between depth 
and width of chest, though the writer concludes that these last two measure¬ 
ments could not be so accurately made as the first. “Capacity” was mea¬ 
sured by the width of barrel at the thirteenth rib, and by the circumference 
of barrel, and again a significant correlation was obtained. 


Convenience Spells Efficiency. 

The dairy farmer’s lot is generally hard enough, but his difficulties are 
added to enormously by wet weather during the cold winter months, par¬ 
ticularly if he has to feed his herd, which is usually the case. Comfort is 
worth a lot, and, as in most eases, it is a big factor in efficiency, the 
economics involved in farm improvements such as overhead silos, feeding 
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Elevation o! Feeding Stalls with Silo and Feed Room Attached, 
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stalls, and other similar conveniences, cannot always be reduced to a ques¬ 
tion of pounds, shillings, and pence; the comfort of the farmer and his herd 
should receive much consideration in such matters. 

When it comes to a question of feeding, there is nothing more convenient 
than to have the silos and feed room attached to the feeding stalls. The 
wisdom of erecting feeding stalls needs little stressing at this season of 
the year. In last month's issue we reproduced ground plans of two such 
arrangements, and in this issue we are giving an elevation and a cross 
section of one of those layouts. 

Soil Erosion In Dairying Districts, 

Soil erosion, said Mr. E. S. Clayton, Senior Experimentalist of the Depart¬ 
ment, in the course of an address to a recent gathering of South Coast 
dairy farmers, was causing the loss of considerable areas of good lands in 
Eew South Wales, and to indicate the enormous damage that might be 
done if preventive measures were not adopted, he instanced the total loss 
in America of thirty million acres of their best lands and the partial loss 
of another sixty to seventy million acres. 

The far South Coast was subject to erosion, said Mr. Clayton, as it was 
largely of a hilly nature and a good deal of cultivation was undertaken 
on this hill country. Once the surface soil was washed away the damage 
could not he repaired, so it was essential to adopt preventive measures, and 
although the signs of erosion might not appear to be very serious at present, 
that was the time to commence the work of pntting in contour banks to 
prevent development of the trouble. Mr. Clayton described how the line of 
these contour hanks was marked out and constructed, and, for greater detail, 
referred his listeners to a free leaflet on the subject, which could be obtained 
from the Department. The contour banks had a fall of 6 to 9 inches in 
every 100 feet and conveyed the run-off water across the slopes and allowed 
it to be disposed of wherever convenient. It was surprising, said Mr. 
Clayton, how, after contour draining, much of the waters soaked in instead 
of running off as previously. This was an added advantage. 

Rocks, timber and other obstructions were likely to hamper operations on 
coastal lands, but farmers should not be discouraged by such difficulties, 
nor should any farmer imagine that his particular farm was too steep or 
the slopes too complicated to treat in the manner suggested. The only cases 
that presented real difficulties were those where steep land higher up (per¬ 
haps owned by another farmer) caused a run off that washed the land lower 
down the slope. In timber-strewn and rocky country, a single furrow on 
the contour line would suffice in many cases. In any case, as the contour 
banks on grazing country have not to be crossed by cultivating* machinery 
there was no necessity to build them quite so wide or high as on cropping 
land, for once they were constructed and grassed over, the crown of the 
bank was never again seriously disturbed, and consequently very little main¬ 
tenance was required, it being only necessary to prevent rubbish blocking 
up the drain on the top side. Moreover, as only small banks were needed 
on grazing country they could with advantage he placed closer together. 
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Is Vaccination Against Contagions Abortion Valueless ? 

Although the Department has provided that, under exceptional eireum- 
stances, the use of vaccine against contagions abortion might be under¬ 
taken, it has consistently opposed any suggestion for indiscriminate 
vaccination and has on more than one occasion pointed out that vaccina¬ 
tion with dead organisms was useless and there were grave doubts of 
utility of vaccination with living organisms. 

Striking support of this attitude has now come to hand. Sir John 
AUcFadyean, one of the leading veterinary pathologists of Great Britain, in 
an article published in March of this year, comes to the following conclu¬ 
sions:—(1) So-called vaccination against bovine contagious abortion is an 
intentional infection of cows and heifers with enormous doses of the living, 
fully virulent cultures of the organism which is the cause of the disease; 
(2) notwithstanding the fact that it has been practised in hundreds of 
herds in this country (Great Britain) during the past twenty years, there 
has not yet been published satisfactory evidence that it is capable of pre¬ 
venting the spread of the disease or reducing the number of cases of abor¬ 
tion in infected herds. The inoculation of pregnant cows and heifers with 
living abortion bacilli is indefensible. 

Again, quite recently, Jensen, whose reputation amongst veterinary 
bacteriologists is world-wide, has published an article on the same subject 
and expresses the opinion that vaccination with living cultures has not an 
immunising effect which would justify its general employment, Jensen 
points ont that “the first experiments carried out were with serum, and 
after that a combination of serum and bacillary extracts, partly with killed 
cultures. Later, killed cultures were exclusively employed. Examination 
of results make it clear that these methods of treatment were devoid of 
value. Vaccination experiments with living culture were then undertaken. 
The result of the first set of experiments showed that no great value could 
be attached to vaccination with living cultures, and then other lines of 
treatment were tried. Later, further experiments with living cultures 
were undertaken, and the results were bad and showed that the vaccination 
had no particular effect.” 

From this it will be seen that notwithstanding the statements which are 
at times made regarding vaccination against contagious abortion, two of 
the greatest authorities on the subject definitely indicate that the method 
has no value. It might be pointed out that vaccination with a living vaccine 
has the effect of infecting those animals which are not already infected. 

It is very easy to be misled in dealing with alleged methods for treating 
contagious abortion, because so many cows, although still infected, will not 
abort the second time. If after the first abortion these cattle are treated 
in some way or other there is a tendency to assume that because they do not 
abort a second time they are therefore cured. Such is not the case; nearly 
all of them are still infected and would he a source of infection to other cattle. 

Stockowners are, therefore, warned to be extremely cautious in accepting 
any statements or claims made regarding the vaccination of cows against 
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this disease. It must be recognised that if vaccination with living virulent 
organisms has so little effect, the use of dead organisms or bacillary extracts 
cannot be expected to be efficient.— Max Henry, Chief Veterinary Surgeon. 


Rugs Save the Feed Bill. 

A rugging is almost as good as a feed, for much of the food a cow consumes 
in the winter months goes to maintain body heat. A rug will help to do 
this, and at much less cost, particularly if the farmer is handy enough to 
make his own rugs out of corn, wheat, or flour sacks. These are quite 
warm, and after they have absorbed some of the oil, etc., from the cow’s 
body, they become almost waterproof. 



Two hags, or three for larger cows, will make a nice rug. Split them down 
the seams and join together and place on the cow. Next cut off a strip 
from 10 to 18 inches wide so that the rug will not hang too low. This need 
not he wasted: it is folded, and when sewn to the rug provides the strap for 
the thighs, this being the only strap used. The front is now fitted by turning 
up the front comers and sewing them to the sides of the rug. This 
strengthens the rug and obviates the necessity for cutting off the spare 
portion which the cow would tread on. The two turned-back portions are 
then measured and sewn to fit fairly tightly to the cow’s neck. The back 
strap is fitted 12 to 15 inches below the rump level, and the rug is complete, 


Effect of Metals on Vitamin Content of Milk. 

According to Schieblich (in Bent. Nahr. j Rundschau) when milk is pas¬ 
teurised in copper, aluminium and nickel vessels, a small amount of these 
metals is taken up by the heated milk. Copper destroys Vitamin 0, while 
aluminium has no effect. Nickel is without effect on Vitamins A, B, and C. 
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Tubercle-free Herds. 

The following herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the* 
requirements of the scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and, unless otherwise 
declared^ this certification remains in force until the date shown in respect of each herd;_ 

Owner and Address. 


i Number 
tested. 

Ex 

piry date. 

H. F. 'White, Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen Angus) 


i 220 

2 

July, 

193$ 

Grafton Experiment Farm. 


271 

14 

1938 

P. Uforihien, Corridgeree, Bega . 


123 

15 

r> 

193 S'- 

W. Hammond, Bellingen. 


80 

16 


1933; 

William Thompson Masonic School, Baulkham Hills ... 


3? 

20 


193$ 

A. Shaw, 44 Ardshiel/’ Craven Creek, Barrington (Milking Shorthorns) 

100 

20 


1938; 

G . V. Ralston, Porphyry/ Seaham . 


.' ©8 

21 


1933; 

E* C. Nicholson, Jillamatong, Corowa . 


180 

23 


1938. 

St. John’s College, Woodlawn, Lismore ... 


47 

23 


1933' 

W. S. Turnbull, Flanders Avenue, Muswellbrook 


37 

17 

Aug., 

1938: 

A. Jj. Logue, Thomboro, Muswellbroo-k. 


36 

17 

1938. 

E. W. Flower, Binna Biirra . 


60 

18 


193R 

E. P. Perry, Nundorah, Parkville (Guernseys) . 


30 

25 


1938: 

Chapman Bros., Farm 160, Stoney Point, Leeton 


43 

25 


1938- 

Sacwd Heart Convent, Bowral . 


10 

26 


1988: 

Lunacy Department, Parramatta Mental Hospital 


12 

1 

Sept,, 

1938- 

Department of Education, Gosford Farm Homes 


38 

2 

1988: 

James McCormack, Tumut . 


98 

9 


19S8: 

H. W. Burton Bradley, Sherwood Farm, Moorland (Jerseys) 
G. Powell and Sons, “ Loch Lomond/ 9 Armidak 


07 

16 


1988. 


22 

£0 


loss; 

E. S. Cameron, Big Plain, Narrandera 


31 

26 

Oct., 

1033 : 

E. E. McMullen, Spxingnook, Holbrook ... 


31 

3 

Nov., 

1938- 

W. R. Boughton, Holbrook . 


33 

3 


1038- 

C. Maynard, Holbrook .. 


12 

3 


1933: 

Lunacy Department, Callan Park Mental Hospital 


31 

20 


1933: 

Stac© Bros., Taylor-street, Armidale . 

J. L. W. Barton, Wallerawang . 


.! 20 

1 

Dec., 

1933 


.! 20 

1 


3938: 

Department of Education, Brush Farm, Eastwood 


8 

S 


1933 

Lunacy Department, Morisset Mental Hospital. 

W. W. Martin, 4 ‘ Narooma/ 9 IJrana Road, Wagga 


29 

7 


1938 


.1 150 

14 


1933: 

J. F. Chaffey, Glen Innes (Ayrshlres) . 


58 

15 


1933 

E. B. Winder, Wvbong Road, Muswellbrook . 


40 

22 


1933- 

C. J. Parbery, Allawah, Bega 


J 122 

8 

Jan., 

1934 

Strickland Convalescent Hospital for Women, 94 Carrara/* Rose Bay 

8 

9 


1984 

G. H. Hooper, Oak Hill, Bethungra . 

. t . ... 

10 

19 

44. 

1084 

H. A. Corderoy, Wyuna Park, Barrington, via Gloucester (Guernseys) 

. si 

22 


1984 

F. C. Harcombe, Hillerest Farm, Warialda Road. Inverell 


is 

27 


1034 

J. B. Burtenshaw , as Sunny®!de/* Inverell . 


42 

27 


1934 

Parker Bros., Hampton Court Dairy, Inverell . 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes (Ayrshires) 


82 

27 

W 

1934 


41 

28 


1084 

Bathurst Experiment Farm (Jerseys) . 

W. K. Frlxell, Rosenstein Dairy, Inverell. 


81 

1 

Feb., 

1984 


87 

2 


1084 

W. Pigg, Redlands Dairy, Inverell . 


i 27 

2 


1034 

A. N. d© Fraine, Happy Valley Dairy, Inverell. 

G. L. Genge, “ Easton/ 9 Armidale . 


28 

8 

»» 

1984 


.! 39 

7 

M 

1034 

J. Davies, Puen Buen, Scone (Jerseys) ... 


.' 191 

9 

*1 

1984 

Forster <& Sons, Abington, Armidale . 


J 189 

12 


1084 

A. B. Finney, Fox Ground, Gemngong. 


J 33 

17 

JJ 

1934 

Newington State Hospital and Home . 


91 

16 

JJ 

1934 

Lid comb© State Hospital and Home . 


153 

20 


1934 

Lunacy Dept., Gladesvllle Mental Hospital 


34 

22 

*1 

1034 

Rivertna Welfare Farm, Yanco . 


89 

24 

JJ 

1934 

Department of Education. Yanco Agricultural High School 


39 

24 


1934 

W. J. Miller, 199 Mann Street, Armidale . 


7 

6 

Mar., 

1934 

New England Girls* Grammar School, Armidale... 


.| 41 

8 

*7 

1934 

F. C. Butler, Yarranung, Bega 

G. W. Young, 44 Boorganna/ 9 via Wingham . 


A 122 

24 


198# 


39 

30 

»» 

1984 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College (Jerseys) . 


J ■ 118 

3 

April 

F 1934 

A. D. Frater, 44 Fairvlew Dairy/* Inverell . 


fil 

5 

jj 

1934 

Cowra Experiment Farm. 


26 

27 

„ 

1984 

St. Joseph’s Girls Orphanage, Ken more. 


10 

4 

May, 

1984 

G. A. Parish, Jerseyland, Berry . 



5 

H 

1934 

Marion Hill Convent of Mercy, Goulburn . 


• j 27 

5 

M 

1934 

Australian Missionary College, Cooranbong . 


j 72 

5 

** 

1934 

St. Joseph's Convent, Reynold-street, Goulburn 

... 

4 

5 


1984 

St. John’s Boys* Orphanage, Goulburn . 


18 

5 


1934 

W. M. McLean, Five islands Road, XJnanderra. 


76 

6 

99 

1934 

Koyong School, Moss Vaie ... . 


3 

8 


1934 

Miss N. C. Brenan, Arankamp, Bowral ... 


15 

10 

” 

1934 
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Tubercle-free Herds— continued . 


Owner and Address. 


Tudor House School, lloss Vale . 

Limond Bros. s Morisset . 

Navua Ltd., Grose Wold, via Richmond (Jerseys) 
Hailstone Agricultural High School, Glenfleld ... 

St„ Patrick’s College, Goal hnm .. 

S. L. Wills, Greendale Dairy, Cowra . 

Wagga Experiment Farm (Jerseys) . 

Riverstone Meat Co., Riverstone Meat Works, Riverstone 

Wolaroi College, Orange . 

Wollongfoar Experiment Farm, Lismore (Guernseys) ... 

George'Rose, Ayimerton . 

Mlttagong Farm Homes ... . 

R. C. Dixon, Elw&tan, Castle Hill (Jerseys) . 

T. H. Maples, Racecourse Farm, Bega ... 

F. M. Burtenshaw, Mllean, Inverell . 

J. p. McQuillan, Bethungra Hotel, Bethungra. 

W. Newcomb, “Mlnnamurra/' Inverell ... 

Lunacy Department, Kenmore Mental Hospital 

St. Michael’s Novitiate, Goulbarn ... . 

RydaXmere Mental Hospital 


rjmnoer 

tested. 

Expiry date. 

21 

13 

May, 

1934 

38 

1 

June, 

1934 

29 

2 

99 

1934 

44 

22 


1934 

8 

21 

Sept.. 

1934 

28 

27 

1934 

60 

25 

Oct.. 

1934 

92 

9 

Nov., 

1934 

13 

10 

»» 

1934 

123 

11 

Jan., 

1935 

2 

21 

Feb., 

1935 

36 

22 


1935 

18 

23 


1935 

43 

2 

Mar., 

1935 

63 

28 


1935 

25 

4 

April, 

1935 

85 

6 

i# 

1935 

84 

1 4 

May, 

1935 

4 

i 4 

99 

1935 

65 

I 11 

99 

1935 


Municipalities Declared Tubercle-free , 

The following municipalities have been declared tubercle-free areas and no cattle are 
allowed to be kept within the municipal boundaries unless subjected to the tuberculin 
test and found free from tuberculosis :— 


Municipality of Queanbeyan. 
Municipality of Muswellbrook, 
Municipality of Inverell. 


—Max Henry, Chief Veterinary Surgeon. 


Abortion-free Herds. 

The following herds have been declared free of contagions abortion (Bang 9 ® disease) in 
accordance with the requirements of the scheme of certifying herds abortion free. 


Owner and Address, 


Number 
In herd. 


Martin Brew., " Narooma,'* Tirana Road, Wagga Wagga 

Gann, H. J., The Gap, Alstonvllle .. 

McSweeney, W., The Rivers, Canowindra . 

White, F. J. and Sons, Bald Blair, Guyra 

Mott, T«, Main Arm, MuBumbimby .. 

Henderson & Son, TJpper Wantagong, Holbrook 

J. T. Hawk, Ben Lomond .. . 

C, R. Sams, W ilson’s Creek, Mullumblmby ... 


80 

169 
238 
25 
95 ; 
42 
34 


—Max Henry, Chief Veterinary Surgeon. 


Infectious Diseases Reported in May. 

The following outbreaks of the more important infectious diseases were 
reported during the month of May, 1933 :— 


Anthrax 

Blackleg . »<•«. . ■ ■■ «*• 

Kroplasmosis (tick fever) ... 
Pleuro-pneumonia eontaglo-sa 


Nil 

4 

Nil. 

1 

Nik' 


-Max Henry, Chief Veterinary Surgeon. 
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Visceral Gout in Poultry* 

L. HART, B. V.Sc., H.D.A., Veterinary Research Station, Grlenfield. 

Among the diseases of lesser economic importance in poultry is the interest¬ 
ing condition known as visceral gout. That the disease is a comparatively 
rare one is indicated by the fact that only two cases have occurred in speci¬ 
mens submitted to Glenfield Research Station during the last three years, 
one of these was quite recently. 

Gout in poultry may occur in two different forms:— 

Joint form , in which the joints of the legs and feet are attacked, the 
disease being readily recognised by the marked, painful swelling of the 
affected joints. 

Visceral form , in which the internal organs are affected, the disease being 
recognisable only after death* 

As visceral gout is progressive and an affected bird may live for a long 
period without showing any symptoms, it is possible that such a bird may 
be killed for the table, the lesions being recognised at time of dressing. 
The poultry-man will probably wonder what is wrong with the bird, and it is 
with a view to enlightening him on this that the present article is written. 

The Cause is Somewhat Obscure. 

The exact cause of the disease is somewhat obscure, but the main factor is 
a diet excessively rich in proteins. Disease of the kidneys may also be 
responsible, whilst lack of exercise through close confinement is a predis¬ 
posing factor. 

Dowls are most commonly affected, the heavier breeds being most sus¬ 
ceptible, but geese and pigeons may also suffer. 

The complaint is characterised by the accumulation of masses of white, 
chalky or mortar-like material on the surface of the internal organs of the 
body. This material may be seen covering the membranes which line the 
body cavity (pleurae and peritoneum), tlie surfaces of the liver, intestines, 
spleen, lungs, kidneys and heart, so that the inside of the bird has the 
appearance of having been dusted with chalk or powdered mortar. In addi¬ 
tion to the chalky deposition on the outside of the pericardium (bag 
around the heart) the chalky material is often deposited in a thick mass on 
the inside of the pericardium, causing it to become adherent to the heart. 
The kidneys are generally enlarged, pale, and contain deposits of the same 
white material, whilst running back from them are two cords (the ureters), 
packed with white deposits; this condition of the kidneys and ureters 
resembles that seen in fowls which have died through lack of green feed. 
The above symptoms may be seen in varying degrees, depending on the 
severity of the disease. 

Owing to the fact that the disease occurs so rarely, an attempt at pre¬ 
vention of further cases seems unwarranted, although something may be 
done by regulating the diet, particularly by providing ample green feed. 
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Poultry Notes. 

July. 


K HABLINGTOH* Poultry Expert. 

Essentials in Chicken Rearing. 

The chicken rearing season should by the end of this month be in full 
swing* and, with the large number of newcomers into the industry, there 
will doubtless be more than the usual crop of troubles during the brooding 
stage. Some advice on the main essentials in rearing may, therefore, be 
given, especially for the guidance of the beginner. 

Tr> the first place, it should be realised that rearing chickens is one of the 
most difficult operations on a poultry farm. Upon the ability of the farmer 
to successfully rear the young stock largely depends the amount of profit 
derived from the resultant pullets and also market birds. Every effort 
should therefore be made to ensure that the chickens do not suffer any set¬ 
back in their early life, and the best means of avoiding this is the adoption 
of a suitable and adequate brooding system. 

The chief essential in any brooding system is that it should be possible 
to maintain sufficient heat to prevent crowding and at the same time allow 
of ample ventilation. Provision should also be made for chickens to move 
away from the heat if excessive, without any obstruction. This means 
that the brooder should be capable of generating a temperature of at least 
90 degrees Eahr. for the young chicks in the coldest weather, and in any 
box type at least one side should he fitted with a curtain through which 
the chickens can move to a cooler zone if the brooder becomes overheated. 

Another important matter is the number of chickens put into a brooder, 
and in this regard it should he borne in mind that the smaller the numbers 
the better are the chances of success. This applies particularly to the 
inexperienced operator, but many farmers with years of experience would 
have less difficulty in rearing good chickens if they ran smaller numbers 
together. For instance, in a brooding system with a number of separate 
units to accommodate, say, 100 day-old chicks, it would be preferable to 
put in eighty or ninety at first, and decrease the numbers each week or so, 
as the chickens grow, so that at the end of six weeks they would be reduced 
| to about fifty or less. In the case of colony brooders, it has become 
generally recognised that with more than 300 to 350 chickens in one 
£'■ brooder the risk of heavy losses is much greater, and many of the chickens* 
do not develop as they should on account of the stronger ones trampling 
over them when feeding. 

If it were realised that overcrowding is one of the greatest evils in chicken 
rearing, and, apart perhaps from insufficient warmth, is responsible for most 
of the troubles met with, there would he a much lower rate of mortality 
than at present. 
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Available from the following Poultry Sections:— 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond; 
The Government Poultry Farm, Seven Hills; 


Wagga Experiment Farm, Wagga; 

Grafton Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

BRONZE TURKEYS. 

Available from Hawkesbury Agricultural College only. 

Birds bred under expert direction and grown on free range. 
The class required to improve farm flocks. 

Price lists and particulars on application to the Principal or the 
Managers of the respective institutions. 

G. D. ROSS, Under Secretary, 

Department of Agriculture, 
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Feeding Chickens. 

In response to many inquiries regarding the feeding of chickens, particulars 
of the ration fed at all Government farms are given hereunder:— 

L—Chickens coming from lie incubators are allowed to' fast during 
the first thirty-six to forty hours from actual hatching time. 

2. —For the first two days they are fed on dry rolled oats, such as is 

used for breakfast porridge. If the oats are crumbled between the 
hands a little they will b«e more readily eaten by the baby chickens. 

3. —From two days to six we«k$ they are fed five times per day—four 

times on moist crumbly mash, and once on chicken mixture. The 
latter should be the last feed of the day late in the afternoon. 

4. -—From six weeks to twelve weeks four times per day—three times 

on mash and once on mixed grain ration, consisting of wheat and 
cracked maize instead of the’ chicken mixture. The grain ration 
should be the last feed of the day. 

5. —From twelve to twenty-four weeks they are given the morning mash 

fed to adult birds (60 lb. pollard, 34 lb. bran, 6 lb. M.LB. meat 
meal, 22 oz. salt), with an extra feed of simple mash ( without meat 
meal ) at midday, and the adult grain ration (two-thirds wheat, 
one-third crushed maize) In the evening. 

Formula for Mash for Chickens. 

Up to twelve weeks of age (as for TTos. 3 and 4 above) a mash is used com 
sisting of one-third by weight of bran and two-thirds by weight of 
pollard, mixed with hot skim milk, if procurable; one ounce of fine salt 
as dissolved in the milk (or water) to every 5 lb. of ingredients to be mixed. 
Two feeds per day contain 1 oz. M.LB. bone meal to each 1 lb. of mash. 
There is no necessity to mix the mash more than twice per day. 

■ The simple system of feeding described has been in use at the various 
Government farms for many years, and has given the best of results in the 
development of the chickens, with a minimum of mortality. 

How to Mix Mash for Chickens. 

The method recommended for mixing the mash for chickens is as 
follows:—Take the proportion of bran, place it in a tub or other receptacle, 
and pour over it as much milk or other liquid as will be absorbed by it, then 
work in the proportion of pollard and make into a crumbly mash. Should 
the pollard be finer than the average, up to half bran may he used quite 
safely, and will not be found to cause trouble. There is little or no objec¬ 
tion to the increased quantity of bran, because there is so little difference in 
the food values of bran and pollard that no material alteration is made in 
the nutritive ratio or value of the ration. Bran does not act on poultry in 
the same way as it is usually assumed to do on other animals. 
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Milk for Chickens® 

The value of milk for chickens is generally recognised, but it is perhaps 
not so well understood that when fed in conjunction with other foods it 
has a value far beyond that which its chemical constituents would indicate. 
Milk is of great value as a liquid with which to mix the soft food, owing 
principally to its vitamin content. 

Many operators give their chickens milk to drink. This may work well 
enough with small lots run with hens, but it is most objectionable and 
dangerous when large numbers are run together in heated brooders, or 
where they have to crowd together for warmth. Milk cannot be given to 
chickens to drink without their down and feathers becoming besmeared 
with it, and an insanitary condition is thus created which is likely to 
encourage disease—in fact, it may bring on the very condition that one 
often sees sour milk recommended to cure, namely, diarrhoea. 

In no circumstances should milk form the only liquid given to chickens 
to drink. Water should always be available to them in addition. 

Stem Milk Powder. 

Skim milk powder can be used in place of ordinary skim milk, at the rat© 
of 1 lb. to each gallon of water required to mix the mash. The powder 
should be dissolved in the water. 

Skim milk powder can be fed in dry mash if desired, 1 lb. of powder to 
20 lb. of mash being the correct proportion. 

Sundry Requirements. 

Green feed should be given, if possible, regularly every day to chickens 
from a week old. 

Small sea-shell grit should be always before them. 

Meat Meal Experiments* 

The question as to the quantity of meat meal required in a ration for 
laying hens to give the best results has exercised the minds of poultry 
farmers for a number of years, and many have in the past used as high 
as 15 per cent, in an endeavour to increase egg production. In England 
and America it appears to be the general practice to use 10 per cent, or 
more in the laying rations, and during my tour of these countries I found 
that most of the experiment work carried out in this -connection was with 
high percentages, and there appeared to be no data available regarding the 
use of smaller quantities. The results of five experiments with more limited 
proportions of meal carried out at Hawkesbury Agricultural College in 
different years should, therefore, be of considerable interest to poultry 
.'farmers both here and overseas. 

These experiments were commenced in 1924-25, and continued in 1925-26, 
1926-27, 1931-32, and 1932-33.; other work prevented the tests being, carried 
'on during the years intervening between 1927 and 1931. The results of the 
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tests up to and including 1931-32 have previously been published, but, for 
purposes of comparison, particulars are given again, together with those for 
the fifth experiment just concluded. 

In laying down these tests, every effort was made to ensure uniformity, 
and with this in view a .■ selection was made of birds bred as nearly as 
possible on the same lines and of similar age. These were placed in the 
pens a few weeks before the eggs were recorded, and during that time the 
birds were graded, so as to ensure that each group was as even as possible 
as regards laying. In the first two tests pens were included to which no 
meat meal was given, but the results, as expected, w$re not satisfactory, so 
in the following year the “no meat meal” pens were omitted, and three 
groups were fed on 2J per cent., 5 per cent., and 7J per cent. In 1931-32 
and last year the 2J per cent, lot was discontinued, and 5, 74, and 10 per 
cent, was fed to three groups. White Leghorns were used in all experi¬ 
ments. The ration consisted of wet mash in the morning and grain for the 
evening feed. The morning mash consisted of approximately two-thirds 
pollard and one-third bran, with the addition of meat meal as indicated 
in the various tables; common salt was used in the mash at the rate of 
22 oz. per 100 lb. The evening feed consisted of two-thirds wheat and one- 
third maize. 

The first test, commenced in 1924, was more or less of a preliminary nature, 
covering the flush season of production (September to March), and it will be 
noted that the 1926-27 experiment covered a period of ten months only, 
owing to pens not being available to continue for the full year; but all the 
other experiments were carried on for a complete year. 

The 1924-25 Test. 


— 

Meat 

meal. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Total. 

Average 
per hen. 


per 

cent. 

eggs. 

eggs. 

eggs. 

eggs. 

eggs. 

eggs* 

eggs. 

eggs. 

eggs. 

Loti 

Nil. 

786 

718 

693 

624 

567 

i 269 

86 

3,643 

91 

Lot 2 

24 

761 

764 

637 

615 

492 

; 271 

146 

! 3,686 

92 

Lot 3 

5 

784 

816 

704 

716 

600 

; 399 

246 

i 4,265 

106-6 

Lot 4 

n 

| 744 

! 

795 

661 

674 

584 

i 401 

! 

286 

; 4,145 

103-6 


Each lot consisted of two pens of twenty birds. 


The 1925-26 Test. 


— 

Meat 

meal. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Total. 

Average 
per hen. 


Per 

cent. 1 

eggs. 

eggs. 

eggs. 

eggs. 

eggs. 

eggs. 

eggs. 

If- 

eggs. 

eggs.] 

eggs. 

eggs. 

i 

eggs. | 

eggs. 

Loti 

m 

101 

116 

396 

547 

629 

629 

467 

431 

811 i 

200 

10 

4,363 i 

109 

Lot 2 

2£ 

145 

263 

399 

669 

650 

718 

669 

584 

578 

345 | 

1 308 

101 

5,429 ! 

135 

Lots 

5 

1 

257 

396 

694 

685 

693 

554 

567 

395 

291 

256 i 

93 

i 5,112 | 

127 

Lot 4 

n 

257 

329 

509 

761 

774 

727 

606 

616 

544 ! 

346 

313 

100 

5,882 

147 


Each lot consisted of two pens of twenty birds. 
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The 1926-27 Test (Ten Months). 


- imeaL June '' July V Aug * 

Sept. 

Oct. ! 

Nov. 

Bee. | Jan. 

t 

Feb. 

Mar. Total. 

; 

Aver¬ 

age 

per 

hen. 

: per i ; 

| cent. eggs. eggs. eggs. 
Lot 1—60 pullets, 21 ! 621 772 1,037 

Lot 2—40 pullets 5 ! 357 504 669 

Lot 3—60 pullets' 74 ; 596 , 810 1,052 

eggs. 

1,211 

800 

1.178 

' eggs. | 
: 1,126 j 
773 
! 1,191 

eggs. 

; 1,035 
! 70S 

! 1,115 

1 

eggs. ; eggs. 
959 ‘ 613 
652 | 453 
11,010 1 639 

I i 

eggs.i eggs. 1 eggs. 
410 250 j 8,034 

320 I 195 ! 5,431 
568 1 413 ' 8,572 

! 1 

j eggs. 

I 133-9 
| 135-7 
| 142-8 


Lots 1 and 3 consisted, of three pens of twenty birds, and Lot 2 of two pens of twenty birds. 


The 1931-32 Test. 


j i 

- milt Nay.; June. July. 

j ’ j 

i Aug.! Sept. • Oct. 

f 

1 

Nov. 

Bee. 

Jan. 1 

. ! 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

■ ! 

Aver- 

Totai. age 

I per 

j hen. 

• ■ • : per ) ! 

cent. 1 eggs.i eggs. 

■Loti ... 5 . 350 368 

Lot 2 ...i 74 i 386 j 435 

Lot 3 ...| 10 1 488 j 503 

1 | . 

eggs.! eggs.! eggs. 

| 513 1 585 ! 609 

507 f 554 ! 588 

562 * 629 j 614 

eggs. eggs. 
606 ! 545 
591 511 

622 ; 568 

eggs. 

532 

506 

508 

eggs. 

285 

383 

441 

eggs. 

319 

421 

452 

eggs. 

278 

330 

375 

] 

1 

eggsJ 
| 167 
| 230 
230 

1 

eggs- ! 
5,157 
5,442 
5,994 

i eggs. 

1 ■ 172 
i 181 
; 200 

i 


Bach lot consisted of three pens of ten birds. 


Analysis of 1931—32 Test, showing Eggs per Pen. 


Month. 

5 per cent, meat meal. 

74 per cent, meat meal. 

10 per cent, meat meal. 


eggs. 

eggs. 

eggs. 

eggs. 

eggs. 

eggs. 

eggs. 

eggs. 

eggs. 

llav . 

127 

85 

138 

150 

104 

132 

158 

148 

182 

-June . 

111 

112 

145 

158 

132 

145 

177 

171 

157 

•July . 

172 

170 

171 

170 

140 

197 

190 

192 

180 

August 

197 

193 

195 

196 

161 

197 

223 

216 

190 

September 

221 

190 

198 

219 

175 

194 

205 

213 

196 

October 

210 

196 

200 

195 

183 

213 

198 

223 

201 

November 

188 

196 

161 

160 

147 

204 

174 

208 

186 

December 

174 

211 

147 

173 

144 

189 

171 

172 

165 

January 

83 

119 

83 

155 

112 

116 | 

124 

166 

151 

.February 

108 

143 

68 

181 

96 

144 1 

130 

167 

155 

March ... 

93 

87 

98 

128 

83 

119 I 

98 

166 

111 

April ... , 

47 

60 

60 

j 88 

54 

88 

i 54 

106 

70 

Total 

1,731 

1,762 

1,664 

11,974 

1,531 

1,938 

1,902 

2,148 

1,944 


The 1932-33 Test. 


— 

! ! 

Ju h’- 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

I 

Nov. Dec. 

Jan. 

1 

Feb.! Mar. 

t 

Apr. 

May. 

Total. 

Aver¬ 

age 

per 

hen. 

Lot i :.a.. : 
Lots 

Lot 3 ... 

per 
. cent. 
5 

n 

10 

eggs. 

437 

m 

455 

eggs. 

476 

445 

501 

eggs. 
584 
■570 
- 575 

1 eggs. 

553 
’ 560 
511 

eggs. 
638 
605 ! 
575 ! 

eggs. 

592 

545 

553 

eggs. 

473 

451 

484 

eggs. 
413 
418 
420 ■ 

eggs- 

328 

356 

300 

eggs. 

258 

302 

263 

eggs, 
i 93 
j 157 
| 173 

e |f- 

89 

125 

1 eggs. 

1 4,8.98 
| 4,891 
4,935 

eggs, 

163*8 

163-1 

164*1 


Each lot consisted of three pens of ten birds. 
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Analysis of 1932-33 Test, showing Eggs per Pen. 


Month. 

5 per cent, meat meal. 

per cent, meat meal. 

10 per cent, meat meal. 


eggs. 

eggs. 

eggs. 

eggs. 

eggs. 

eggs. 

eggs. 

eggs. 

eggs. 

June ... 

150 

143 

144 

127 

135 

131 

144 

140 

171 

July . 

168 

141 

167 

149 

145 

151 

184 

166 

151 

August 

204 

189 

191 

189 

173 

208 

206 

190 

179 

September 

195 

167 

191 

1S8 

179 

193 

184 

163 

164 

October 

218 

198 

222 

192 

188 

225 

209 

186 

180 

November 

200 

192 

200 

182 

187 

176 

194 

185 

174 

December 

151 

165 

157 

153 

167 

131 

187 

138 

159 

January 

157 

137 

119 

154 

137 

127 

171 

105 

144 

February 

; 128 

101 

99 

| 114 

125 

117 

103 

82 

115 

March ... 

1 92 

70 

96 

! 84 

113 

105 

113 

68 

82 

April ... 

1 40 

26 

27 

61 

40 

56 

78 

22 

73 

May . 

5 

1 

37 

11 

45 

36 

8 

46 

34 

45 

Total 

1,708 

1,566 

1,624 

1,638 

1,625 

1,628 

1,819 

1,479 

1,637 


Summary* 

Throughout the various experiments there are a number of contradictory 
features, for instance:— 

In the 1921+-25 test, it will be seen from the table given, the group re¬ 
ceiving 5 per cent, meat meal laid an average of three eggs per bird more 
than the birds fed <Ti per cent. 

In 1925-26 the birds fed on 2J per cent, meat meal laid an average of 
eight eggs per bird more than those in the 5 per cent, pens, whereas the 
per cent, lot laid twelve eggs per bird more than those being fed 24 per 
cent., and twenty per bird more than those receiving 5 per cent. 

1926-27 .-—In this year the test was continued for ten months only, and 
during this period there was a gradual increase in production in proportion 
to the amount of meat meal fed, but there was a difference of only 1.8 eggs 
per bird between the 24 per cent, and the 5 per cent, pens, and 7.1 eggs per 
bird between the 5 per cent, and the 74 per cent, groups. 

1931-82 .—In this year again there was a gradual increase in production 
between the different groups, in accordance with the percentage of meat 
meal fed, but there is a big variation in the production of the various pens 
■comprising each group, as will he seen from a reference to the totals in the 
table setting out the production of each pen. These results show that pro¬ 
duction in the 5 per cent, pens was fairly uniform, whilst in the 74 per 
cent, group two pens laid an almost equal number of eggs, and one laid 
over 400 eggs less. On the other hand, the production from two pens in 
the 10 per cent, group was practically the same, yet the third pen laid over 
200 eggs more, and, if the two even pens in both the 74 per cent, and 10 per 
cent, groups are compared, the result is in favour of the 74 per cent. 

1982-38 .—In this last experiment, there is practically no difference in the 
production from any of the groups, the aVerages being: 5 per cent., 163.8; 
7| per cent., 163.1; 10 per cent., 164.1. Here again, the figures showing the 
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total eggs laid by each pen exhibit a lack of uniformity of production^ 
except in the three pens fed 7i per cent meal. There is a difference be¬ 
tween the lowest and highest pens in the 5 per cent, lot of 142 eggs, whereas 
in the 10 per cent, group the difference between the highest and the lowest, 
is 840 eggs, and upon reference to the monthly totals it will he noted that 
during the months of August, October, and November the 5 per cent, pens- 
laid a greater number than either the 7 \ per cent, or the 10 per cent, 
groups, while in September, February and March the 7i per cent, lot laid 
the highest number, but those receiving 10 per cent, laid somewhat better 
during the months of June, July, December, January, April and May. 

From a general survey of the five years 5 results it is difficult to draw any 
definite conclusions, but it would appear that there is no outstanding advan¬ 
tage in feeding more meat meal than is necessary to give a ratio of 
between 1:4.5 and 1:5.0, which has always been looked upon as the correct 
ratio for adult poultry feeding, and is the basis adopted in the ration advo¬ 
cated by the Department and fed to the birds in the Hawkesbury Agricul¬ 
tural College laying competition and on Government farms. This ration? 
provides for the use of 6 per cent, of meat meal having a 60 per cent, 
protein content. 

There is one feature, however, which perhaps warrants further experi¬ 
ment, and that is that in most of these experiments (in the case of the last 
test the increase was greater in April and May), the birds receiving 10 
per cent, of meat meal showed a higher production during the months of 
February and March. This would appear to indicate that 10 per cent, of 
meat meal may be an advantage during the moulting season, but in view 
of the variation in the results of these tests it would probably require 
several years’ experiment to prove the matter. 


Agricultural Societies’ Shows. 


Skcsstasess are invited to forward for insertion in this list dates of their forthcoming 
shows; these should reach the Editor, Department of Agriculture, Box 36 a, G.P.O., 
Sydney, not later than the 15th of the month previous to issue. Alterations of dates 
should be notified at once. 


Wentworth (W. B. Crang).. 

Tullamor© fW. I. Col vide) 

Peak Hill (W. R. L. Crash) 

Trundle (D. Leighton) 

Condoboiin (J. M. Cooney) 

Gilgandm (G. Christie) .. 

Grenfell (W. Mycheneharane) 

Wagga (F. H. Croaker) . 

Bogan Gate (J. T. a'Becketi) 
Parkas (L. S. Seaborn) 

'Young (T. B. Tester) 

Lake Cargelligo (C. W. Hutchens) 
Holbrook (Thelma Stewart) 

Gosford. ..' . 

Forbes (E. A. Austin) . 

Murrumburrah (W. Worner) 
Ungarie (D. E. Bedford)... 
Singleton (1. T. McMahon) 
Boorowa (S. G. Hughston... 

Cowra (E. P. Todhunter)... ... 


July 12 
„ 26 
Aug. 1, 2 
„" 8, 9 
„ 15, 16 
„ 15,16 
„ 22.23 
„ 22 to 24 
„ 23 
„ 29, 30 
„ 29 to 31 
80,31 

,, 31, Sept. 

b 1,2 

5, 6 
„ 5,6 

„ 6 
6 to S 
n 7,8 
„ 12, 13 


1933. 

West Wyalong (J. A. Smith) 
Barmedman (S. S. Penberthy) 
Canowindra (W. E. Frost)... 
Temora (J. M. Mclnnes) ... 

Lockhart . 

Barellan (W. H. McEae) ... 
Quaadialla (Stuart Tomkins) 

Hills ton . 

Berrigan . 

Hay.. 

Hall (F.C.T.) . 

Narrandera (J. B. Hewth) 

1 Deniliquin (P. Fagan) 

Walbundrie (H. G, Collins) 
ArdlethaD (L. Smith) 
Bribbaree (J. Ashton) 

Leeton (E. C. Tweedie) ... 
Corowa (H. G. Horton) 

Ariah Park (M. Collins) ... 
Griffith (M. E. Sellin) 
Cootamundra (G. B. Black) 


Sept. 12, IS 
„ 16 
„ 19,20 

„ 19 to 21 

» 21 
» 27 

*» 27 

„ 27,28 

„ 28 
„ 28,29 

„ 29,30 

Oct. 3, 4 
„ 4 

:: l 

„ 4 

„ 10,11 
„ 10,11 
11 _ 

„ 17,18 
.. 24.25 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

NEW SOUTH WALES 






is*** 1 * : HM 


TUNING 


Tenth Edition 

Roy. 8vo. 197 pages. Illustrated. 


H Intelligent pruning is 
me of the means by which 
ree can be made to pro- 
the most fruit of the best 
in the shortest time and 
up the output for the 
d. On the other hand, 
>s no way in which the 
potential productivity of a fruit tree is so 
// commonly reduced as by inefficient pruning. 

That nearly two thousand copies have been sold 
annually since it was first offered to the fruit-growing 
community is some index to its reputation as a guide. 
Each fruit, it must be remembered, has its individu¬ 
ality, and the habits of each must be closely studied. 
The Apricot, Peach, Nectarine, Plum, Apple, Pear, 
Cherry, Almond, Persimmon, Passion Vine, Loquat, 
Quince, and Fig are all fully dealt with, and with the 
aid of illustrations, which are an important feature 
of the publication, the grower is informed how to 
obtain from his trees consistently profitable returns. 

Price 3s. per copy; By Post 3s. 4d. 


Printed and published by and obtainable from 

THE GOVERNMENT PRINTER, Phillip Street, SYDNEY 
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A Boost for Pit Silage* 

Inland Districts Fodder Conservation Championship, 1933. 


H. C. STENING-, H.D.A., Chief Instructor of Agriculture.* 


Various farmers’ organisations promote district fodder conservation com- j 
petitions each, year and the winners of these become eligible to compete for j 
championship honours. 1 

An outstanding feature this year was that all competitors except one I 
relied on silage conserved in trench silos as the basis of their fodder j 
reserves. This is a distinct advance on previous years; for instance, only j 
half the' competitors in the previous year’s competition had conserved silage, j 
Stockowners generally are realising that silage is a better form than hay j 
in which to conserve fodder over lengthy periods. Being succulent and j 
laxative, silage is preferred for feeding stock during drought periods, j 
Moreover, fodder can be conserved as silage more cheaply and safely than > 
as hay, for when the pit is filled and covered with earth it is safe from 
damage by weather, fire, stock, mice or other pests, and no outlay is required 
for sheds, mouse-proof straddles or fences, as is required for the protection 
of hay, nor is there the necessity for the payment of premiums for fire 
insurance. 


Increased Interest Being Shown. 

There was a very satisfactory improvement shown this year in the Cham¬ 
pionship Fodder Conservation Competition in Inland Districts, both as 
regards the number of entries' and the high standard of the fodder reserves. 



* Mr. Stening judged this championship competition, which is promoted by the Royal 
Agricultural Society. 

B ■ 


Oat Tank Silos at Alectown. 

Left : Showing earth ramp as back to facilitate - Right : Front view of same silos. Note how the 
filling. ground has been graded to facilitate emptying 

the silos. 

For the purpose of the championship it was necessary to combine the 
Middle West, Central South:west and Northern Divisions; unfortunately 
there were no entries at all in the Riverina Division. Ten districts were 
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represented, which is an increase of four on the entries in tie previous year’s 
competition, tie societies being Ariah Park, Bogan Gate, Boggabri, Cano- 
windra, Guimedah, Parkes, Peak Hill, Trundle, Wee Waa and Wellington. 
Tliis response is quite encouraging, particularly when there is taken into 
consideration the great difficulties that are being experienced by primary 
producers generally at the present time of economic stress, and also the dry 
conditions which have ruled since early spring, in consequence of which 
heavy inroads had already been made into fodder reserves. 

At no time can a very marked increase in entries be expected, nor is this 
the object of fodder conservation competitions, the chief aim being to 
encourage stockowners to make provision against the inevitable droughts, 
and to focus attention on the most suitable methods of conserving fodder. 
That success has been achieved in this direction is now quite apparent; 
efforts in the past to induce stockowners to conserve fodclen have been 
unavailing, but there are now clear indications that the examples set by the 
competitors in these competitions are being* followed by many district 
farmers and graziers, and that the conservation of fodder is being more 
widely practised. 

Championship Conditions and Awards. 

The conditions and scale of points for judging the competitions in inland 
districts are as follows:— 

Fodders Eligible for Conservation to be .—Concentrates (including $11 grains); or 
roughage—as hay ( e.g ,, lucerne, oaten, wheaten, barley, clover, grass), straw, or silage— 
and any other fodder suitable for conservation; to have been produced on the land 
owned, leased or held on shares by the competitor. ISIo farmer or grazier whose holding 
consists of less than 150 acres will be eligible to compete. 

Scale of Points fob Jedging—Areas other than Coastal, 


Points. 

1. Suitability and Quality of Fodder . ... ... 60 

(a) Judged according to suitability of fodder or combination of fodders 
for the purposes for which they are required... ... ... ... 25 

(h) Judged as to appearance, apparent palatability, and nutritive srad 
: feeding values ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 35 

2. Location and Protection ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 45 

(а) Locality—location of the site, having regard to fire, flood, economy 

in feeding, and general access.-. ... .. ... 10 

(б) Protection—protection from weather, pests, stock, fire, and general 

deterioration .. ... 35 

3. Economy of Production .. ■ ... .... . .... ... 35 

Including land value, production, storage, and feeding costs. 

4. Carrying Capacity ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 60 


Quantity for requirements of competitor’s holding to be based on the sheep- 
carrying capacity of the holding (when improved and under: natural 
pasture). The maximum amount considered; to be competitors require¬ 
ments per sheep to be 5 cwt. lucerne hay or its Equivalent in feeding value. 

(I cwt. lucerne hay === 1| cwt. cereal hay =* 3 cwfe silage = 4 cwfc. straw = 
i cwt. grain). ■.. \ 

' Total .' ... .... „ . ISO 
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Well Built, Well Thatched, and Well Protected from Mice and Stock. 


A Stack Built on Straddles lor Protection Against Mice. 
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Judging was commenced at Wellington on 8th May, and was completed at 
Wee Waa, on 17th idem. The awards made were as follows:— 


Awards in the Inland Districts Championship, 1933, 


Society. 

Competitor. 

Suitability. 

Quality. 

Location. 

Protection. 

Economy of 
Production. 

Carrying 

Capacity. 

Total. j 


Maximum points— 

25 

35 

10 

35 

15 

60 

... 

Trundle 

K, Gault, Ci Lynwood,’* Trundle 

23 

31 

9 

32 

14 

60 

169 

Arlah Park ... 

D. W. Eclis, tc Prestonville,” Ariah 
Park. 

20 

32 

9 

33 

14 

60 

168 

Canowindra 

F. B. Hinton, u I\ blarney,’ 5 Cano¬ 
windra. 

23 

32 

8 

32 

13 

57 

165 

Parkes 

A. P. Unger, “ Stoney Hill,” Alectown 

19 

31 

8 

31 

13 

60 

162' 

Wellington ... 

H. J. Hobden, 4t Bogan Villa,” Geurie 

18 

27 

8 

28 

12 

60 

153 

Boggabrx ... 

J. B. White & Sons, “ Braymont,” 
Boggabri. 

23 

32 

9 

32 

13 

41 

150 

Bogan Gate 

W. Scott, “ Deloraine,” Bogan Gate... 

18 

32 

9 

32 

13 

44 

148 

Peak Hill ... 

W, H. Swain, “ Riverview” Peak Hill 

19 

31 

8 

32 

13 

35 

138 

Gixnnedah ... 

A. Campbell, u Beulah,” Mary’s 
Mount, Gunnedah. 

19 

30 

9 

31 

13 

35 

137 

Wee Waa ... 

J. L. Sell wager, £e Cardonis,” Wee 
Waa-. 

17 

30 

9 

30 

12 

11 

109 


Mr. K. Gault's Second Championship* 

This is the second year in succession that Mr. 3L Gault has won the 
championship, and it is an honour well deserved, as. he has given a fine 
demonstration of the economical conservation of fodder on a wheat farm 
which is by no means favoured as regards soil or climatic conditions. The 
area of his property is 1,161 acres, of which about 450 acres are natural 
pasture, 400 acres sown with cereals and 257 acres fallowed. There is an 
established stand of lucerne on 10 acres, and Mr. Gault is so satisfied with its 
success that he recently sowed another 40 acres. The main reserve of 
fodder was 293 tons of silage conserved in 1931 in three trench silos, and 
made from a crop of wild oats. TTin@ small round stacks of cereal hay, 
containing a total weight of 135 tons, were well built on timber dunnage, and 
surrounded by a galvanised iron fence to protect the hay from the 
ravage of mice. The stacks were neatly set out in two rows, well separated 
from one another as a safeguard against fire, and the whole securely fenced 
against stock. With 7 tons of wheaten chaff stored in a shed, the total 
weight of cereal hay was brought to 142 tons. Two stacks of lucerne hay, 
to a total of 11J tons, also built on dunnage, were thatched with loose straw 
and fenced against stock. There was 98 tons of wheat grain, some of which 
was in bags, but the bulk was stored in small galvanised iron silos 12 feet 
in diameter and 8 feet high, of which there were four. The quality of the 
whole of the fodder was very good, and the total quantity was nearly three 
times the stipulated requirements, based on the carrying capacity of the 
holding. Thus Mr. Gault, who has accumulated his reserves at comparatively 
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small cost, is in a position to defy any drought that is likely to occur, and 
his fodder is so well protected that there is very little chance of it deteriorat¬ 
ing’,, even if it is necessary to hold it for many years before being required. 

The second prize was won by Mr. D. W, Edis, who was successful in 
winning' a championship in 1981 and third prize last year. On this property 
of 820 acres only 26 acres have been left in natural grasses, and the balance 
is used for cultivated crops; 800 acres of wheat and 170 acres of oats are 
being sown this year, and 200 acres are intended for fallow. In addition, 124 
acres have been sown with fodder crops, namely, 85 acres with lucerne, 20 
acres with barley, 14 acres with oats, 40 acres with field peas and 15 acres 
with Wimmera rye grass. Silage again forms the bulk of the reserves of 
fodder, of which there was a total quantity of 858 tons conserved in three 
trench silos. The silage in one pit was made from a crop of oats which was 
sown with a combine without any previous soil preparation; in the second 
pit the silage was wheaten andoaten; and the other pit contained silage, one- 
third of which was a mixture of oats and peas and the balance wheat and 
wild oats. Two stacks of oaten hay, totalling 110 tons, were well built and 
thatched; one was built on a straddle rendered mouse-proof by inverted 
petrol tins and the other was protected from damage by mice with a 
galvanised iron fence, the joints of which were capped. In a large gal¬ 
vanised iron grain silo 26$ tons of oats were safely stored. The total 
quantity of fodder was greatly in excess of requirements, but was lacking 
in fodder rich in protein, which is necessary to provide for the feeding of 
a balanced ration. 

The third prize was won by Mr. F. B. Hinton, of C&nowindra, this being 
his first appearance in these competitions. His property of 1,986 acres has 
a frontage to the Belubula River, and lucerne is grown on 506 acres of 
flats. In addition, 252 acres of the upland soil are sown with cereal crops, 
and 15 acres of barley and 15 acres of oats are sown as green fodder crops. 
The conserved fodders consisted of 402 tons of lucerne hay, mostly of 
prime quality, stored in two large hay sheds and two stacks; 555 tons of 
silage in three trench silos made from the first ££ cut ?? of the season from the 
lucerne crops, and consisting chiefly of lucerne and barley grass; 31 tons of 
oaten hay in two stacks, and 48 tons of grain, chiefly oats, in a galvanised 
iron silo, hut some also stored in hags under shelter. The quantity was not 
quite sufficient according to the theoretical carrying capacity of the pro¬ 
perty, hut the quality generally was excellent. 

Some Points in Filling the Pit 

In addition to the advantages mentioned in the introductory paragraph, 
there are others which contribute to the growing popularity of silage. 
Crops that are unsuitable for hay-making are capable of being conserved 
as silage, and weedy crops can he made into very good silage. Moreover, 
it is possible to ensile crops when conditions would not permit the satis¬ 
factory curing of hay. Thus volunteer growths of wild oats, self-sown 
wheat, and herbage can he conserved as silage at very small expense, as 
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was done by the winner of this year’s championship, Mr. K. Gault. It is 
also the practice of Mr. F, B. Hinton, the third-prize winner, to conserve 
as silage the first cut of lucerne of the season. Silage is the best form in 
which to conserve this first cut, for as a rule the first growth each year 
contains much barley grass, which on account of its awns is not satisfactory 
for hay. 

On inspecting some of the silage pits it was found that the silage was in 
excellent condition right to the top, with practically no waste, whereas in 
others there were several inches of the top layers of the fodder spoilt by 
mould. 'This development of mould is due to the surface fodder drying out 
before it is covered with earth. While it is necessary to allow a certain 
time for the fodder to settle before covering, the period should not be long 
enough for the material to become dry. If the filling of the pit is com¬ 
pleted quickly, too long a period is required to allow the fodder to settle 
sufficiently before covering, and it is preferable that intervals should be 
allowed for settlement during filling and pressure should be applied to the 
fodder by driving the loaded waggons over the fodder in the pit. It is an 
advantage to have two pits, so that while the fodder is allowed to settle in 
one pit the filling of the other pit can be proceeded with. If the fodder is 
well compacted, and is stacked to a height above ground level equal to the 
depth of the pit before covering, there should he no danger of the material 
sinking below ground level and leaving a depression. 

All the eonapetitors except two had made provision for the storage of 
grain in galvanised iron silos, and this, also, is a considerable advance on 
previous competitions. These silos are undoubtedly the most effective 
means of protecting grain from the ravages of mice and rats. They were of 
various design; some were rectangular, but preference was given to round 
silos. Mr. Unger, of Parkes, had an excellent arrangement of three circular 
galvanised silos 25 feet in diameter and 8 feet high, set side 'by side on a 
cement foundation and each with a low conical top; on the higher side a 
ramp was constructed on which the waggons loaded with bags of grain were 
drawn, and from which the grain could be filled into the silos with a 
minimum of labour and very little loss of time. 

More attention should be given to the conservation of lucerne hay. Cereal 
silage and cereal hay are deficient in protein and require to be combined 
with a fodder which is rich in protein for the purpose of feeding a balanced 
ration, and no fodder “fills the bill” so well in these districts as lucerne 
hay. Only four competitors had lucerne hay conserved, but as all but two 
now have lucerne crops established on their farms, this deficiency may be 
expected to be remedied in future competitions. 


Better cultural methods and better varieties have been responsible for 
a gradual increase in average wheat yields in Hew South Wales. For the 
period 1892 to 1901 the average yield per acre was 10.02 bushels, for the 
period 1902-11 it increased to 11.04 bushels, and to 11.62 bushels for 
1912-21, while for the period 1921-88 it was 12.44 bushels. 
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Varieties of Maize* 

Recommendations fob Different Districts. 

W. B. KERLE, H.D.A.. Senior Agricultural Instructor. 

The following varieties of maize arc recommended by the Department of 
Agriculture for sowing in the various maize-growing districts of New South 
Wales. Growers are reminded to make early arrangements for seed supplies, 
and if in doubt as to which variety to sow to communicate with the Depart¬ 
ment or get into touch with the local agricultural instructor. 

■ APPROXIMATE ORDER OF MATURITY OF VARIETIES 
RECOMMENDED. 

Very Early. —Early Morn, Golden Glow. 

Early .—Wellingrove, Duncan, Golden Superb, Kennedy, Iowa Silvermine, 
Auburn Vale, Funk’s Yellow Dent, Iowa Goldmine, Large Goldmine, 
Funk’s Ninety-day. 

Midseason. —Boone County White, Hickory King, Learning, Golden 
Nugget, Early Clarence, Golden Beauty, Mnrmmbidgee White, Manning 
Silvermine, Giant White. 

Late. —Yellow Hogan, Fitzroy, Large Red Hogan. Ulmarra Whiteeap, 
Pride of Hawkesbury. 

VARIETIES RECOMMENDED FOR GRAIN. 

Upper North Coast. 

(a) Tweed River . 

Early Crop. —Learning*, Iowa Silvermine. 

Main Crop. —Fitzroy, Ulmarra Whiteeap, Large Ked Hogan (for early 
sowing only). 

( b ) Lower Richmond River . 

Early Crop. —Hickory King (second-class soils only), Learning. 

Main Crop. —Golden Nugget Csecond-class soils only), Fitzroy. 

(c) Upper Richmond River. 

Early Crop .—Learning. 

Main Crop. —Fitzroy, Large Ked Hogan, Ulmarra Whiteeap. 

( d ) Clarence River. 

Early Crop. —Learning, Wellingrove. 

Main Crop. —Fitzroy, Ulmarra Whiteeap. 

Second-class Soils. —Golden Nugget, Hickory King. 

(e) Bellinger River . 

Early Crop .—Learning, Golden Superb, Manning Silvermine. 

Main Crop. —Fitzroy, Ulmarra Whiteeap. 
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Worth Coast Tableland* 

Dorrigo and Comboyne Districts. 

Mam Crop. —Learning, Golden Superb. 

Middle Worth Coast. 

(a) Nambucca River. 

Early Crop. —Golden Superb, Learning, Hickory Xing, Manning Silver- 
mine. 

Main Crop .—Fitzroy, Yellow Hogan. 

(b) Lower Macleay River . 

Early Crop. —Golden 'Superb. 

Main Crop. —Fitzroy, Large Eed Hogan, Yellow Hogan, Golden Beauty, 
Pride of Hawkesbury, Learning. 

(c) Upper Macleay River. 

Early Crop . —Golden Superb, Funk’s Yellow Dent. 

Main Crop. —Large Eed Hogan, Fitzroy, Yellow Hogan, Learning, Golden 
Beauty, Hickory King, Giant White, 

( d) Eastings River. 

Early Crop. —Funk’s Yellow Dent, Golden Superb. 

Main Crop. —Fitzroy, Large Eed Hogan, Golden Beauty, Golden Nugget, 
Learning, Hickory King, Manning Silvermine. 

(e) Lower Manning River . 

Early Crop. —-Funk’s Yellow Dent, Golden Superb. 

Main Crop. —Fitzroy, Large Eed Hogan, Pride of Hawkesbury, Learning, 
Golden Beauty, Manning Silvermine, Hickory King. 

(/) Upper Manning River. 

Early Crop. —Golden Superb, Funk’s Yellow Dent. 

Main Crop. —Fitzroy, Learning, Golden Beauty, Manning Silvermine, 
Hickory King. 

Ce'ntral Coast. 

( a ) Dungog , Gloucester. 

Early. Crop .—Golden Superb. 

Main Crop. —Fitzroy, Hickory King, Learning, Manning Silvermine, 
■Yellow Hogan. 

(b) Lower Hunter River. 

Early Crop. —Funk’s Yellow Dent, Golden Glow. 

Main Crop .—Large Eed Hogan, Fitzroy, Learning. 

(c) Hawhesbury River . 

Early Crop ,—Golden Superb. 

Main Crop .—Large Eed Hogan, Fitzroy, Yellow Hogan, Learning, 
Manning Silvermine. 

(d) County Cumberland. 

Early Crop. —Hickory King, Wellingrove. 

Main Crop. —Fitzroy. 
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Both farms’ herds are listed as tubercle free. Both farms' herds contain 100 per cent, 
negative reactors to the agglutination test for contagious abortion. 

The Department also has for sale young bulls from tested dams of the following breeds 

MILKING SHORTHORN - JERSEY - GUERNSEY 
Applications should be made to -THE UNDER SECRETARY, Department of Agriculture, SYDNEY 
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the Guernsey breed—17,252 5 lb. milk, 1,302-62 lb. commercial butter in 365 days. Ayrshire Cow: MISS DOT OF 
GLEN 1NNES (3760)—19.562-5 lb. milk 1,088-64 lb. commercial butter in 365 days. 

The Department has for sale young bulls from tested dams of the following breeds:— 

MILKING SHORTHORN - JERSEY - GUERNSEY - AYRSHIRE 
For further particulars apply to —The UNDER SECRETARY, Department of Agriculture, SYDNEY, 
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South Coast. 

(a) Illawarra District. 

Early Crop. —F link’s Yellow Dent, Iowa Goldmine,, Iowa Silvermine. 
Main Crop. —Large Red Hogan, Fitzroy, Yellow Hogan, Boone County 
White. 

(b) Shoalhaven River. 

Early Crop. —-Funk’s Yellow Dent, Iowa Silvratm e, Duncan, 

Main Crop. —Learning, Funk’s Yellow Dent, Fteroy, Boone County 
White, Hickory King. 

(c) Milton District . 

Early Crop. —Funk’s Yellow Dent, Iowa Goldmine,, Iowa Silvermine. 
Main Crop— Fitzroy, Large Red Hogan, Learning;, 

(d) Moray a River. 

Early Crop.—Funk’s Yellow Dent, Early Morn. 

Main Crop .—Large Red Hogan, Fitzroy. 

(e) Beg a and Pambula Riven?, 

Early Crop. —Funk’s Yellow Dent, Iowa Goldmine, Iowa Silvermine. 
Main Crop. —Large Red Hogan, Golden Beauty, Yellow Hogan, _Hickory 
King, Boone County White. 


Northern Tableland. 


( a ) Tenterfield District. 

■Hickory King, Wellingrove, Funk’s Yellow Demfc, Golden Glow', Iowa 
Silvermine. 


( b ) Glen Innes District, 

Strong Soils. —Wellingrove. 

Light Soils. —Wellingrove, Iowa Silvermine, Large Goldmine. 


(c) Ben Lomond, Llangothlin J Guyra, and Black If ouniain Districts . 
Early Morn, Golden Glow. 

(d) A rmidale District . 

Wellingrove, Large Goldmine, Golden Glow. 


(e) Uralla District. 

Wellingrove, Early Morn, Large Goldmine. 


Central Tableland. 

(a) Bathurst District . 

Alluvial Soils— Funk’s Yellow Dent, Iowa Silvermine. 
Upland Soils. —Iowa Silvermine. 


( b ) Colder Districts . 

Early Morn. 

Southern Tableland. 
Jfoss Vale District. 

Golden Glow. 
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North-western Slopes. 

(a) Inver ell District. 

Heavy Soils. —Funk’s Yellow Dent, Kennedy, Funk’s Ninety-day. 

Light Soils. —Wellingrove, Iowa Silvermine. 

Late Sowing. —Early Morn, Golden Glow. 

(b) Tamworth and Upper Hunter Districts. 

Alluvial Soils. —Funk’s Yellow Dent, Iowa Silvermine. 

Central-western Slopes. 

Alluvial Soils .—Funk’s Yellow Dent, Iowa Silvermine. 

Upland Soils.— Iowa Silvermine, Early Morn, Duncan. 

South-western Slopes. 

(a) Tumut River. 

Rich Alluvial Flats. —Main Crop (October sowing), Early Clarence, Mur¬ 
rumbidgee White; Early Crop (late sowing). Funk’s Yellow Dent. 
Second-class Alluvials .—Funk’s Yellow Dent,. Iowa Silvermine. 

(b) Muvrunibidgee River (Oundagai District). 

Funk’s Yellow Dent, Murrumbidgee White, Iowa Silvermine, Golden 
Glow. 

Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas. 

Funk’s Yellow Dent, Iowa Silvermine. 

VARIETIES RECOMMENDED FOR GREEN FODDER. 

Coastal Districts. 

Harly Vnineties .—Learning, Iowa Silvermine. 

Late Varieties. —Fitzroy, Bride of Hawkesbury, TTlmarra Wliitecap. 

Tableland Districts. 

For Warmer Districts. —Fitzroy. 

For Cooler Districts .—Learning, Iowa Silvermine. 

For Coldest Districts. —Wellingrove. 

Western Slopes and Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas. 

Fitzroy.' 


Debates have become widely adopted in the activities of Agricultural 
p Bureau branches. The following subjects for debates are taken from the 
, programme of a branch in the north-western wheat area, and should serve 
f':, either as suggestions or subjects for debates in other branches:—(1) Plough¬ 
ing is necessary for wheat production in this district. (2) Horses are 
preferable to tractors for the wheat-farmer. (3) Rolling of cultivated land 
is beneficial. (4) Rabbits are an asset to the State. 
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The Vegetable Growing Industry* 

What Other Countries Can Teach Us. 

JOHN* BOUG-LASS, Senior Agricultural Instructor. 


Hr. Douglass, the author of this article, recently visited U.S.A., Canada, Mexico, 
England and the Continent in search of new ideas on every side of the vegetable 
growing industry. And he got them—new crops, new cultural practices, new 
harvesting, packing, transport and marketing methods, and new seed raising ideas. 

Some of the so-called progressive methods of America, England and elsewhere 
are, of course, not applicable to Australian conditions, but much that Mr. Douglass 
saw and was shown whilst abroad will greatly benefit the vegetable industry in 
this country, and these will be passed on to growers in a series of articles in this 
Gazette . 


My recent investigations in the intensively-fanned areas of Xorth. America 
and England have more than ever convinced me of the great possibilities 
in the vegetable-growing industry in this country. Even with our many 
shortcomings—shortcomings which I feel confident can be overcome by 
application of the knowledge I gained whilst on my trip abroad—the 


t 



Will This Type of Glasshouse Become Popular Here? 

The author predicts it will. His reasons will be given in a subsequent article in this Gazette. 


vegetable-growing industry in New South Wales at present is of con¬ 
siderable importance. Unfortunately, it has always been looked upon more 
-or less as a side line, or, at most, as one of the minor industries, whereas 
in point of value of production and importations (which should and could 
he catered for by local growers) it rivals in importance even the fruit¬ 
growing industry. According to the Government Statistician, the value 
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of vegetables produced in ISTew South Wales in 1981-32 on commercial 
areas was over £667,000. Add to this the value of overseas imports of vege¬ 
tables (£53,000) and £75,000 worth of imported seed (often of doubtful 
quality), plus the value of about 1,000,000 hags and cases of vegetables- 
imported into the State each year, and (just for measure 1 ) add to this 
already huge total the value of vegetables produced in backyards and on 
other non-commercial areas, and you will find that the potential value of 
the industry, even in its present unorganised and backward condition, lies 
in the vicinity of £1,000,000 per year. But by following the more pro¬ 
gressive methods of other countries—methods which I intend to outline in 
a series of articles in this Gazette —the potentialities mentioned can be? 
increased immensely. 

Firstly, Let Us Increase Consumption. 

The overseas vegetable growers certainly have a considerably bigger popu¬ 
lation to cater for, but then there are proportionately more’ growers, so that 
the incentive for them to do things on more progressive lines than in this, 
country must lie in some other direction. It lies mainly in the fact that 
each of their consumers has been taught to u eat more vegetables.” 

I found the American grower in particular more commercially minded 
than the Australian. The former, prior to launching out in any in¬ 
dustry, ascertained for certain what the consumer wanted. And when he- 
did produce his article he still further a tickled the palate ” of his con¬ 
sumer by marketing it in the most attractive manner and in the best: 
possible condition. In short, he first assured himself that there was a 
market before he produced, and then he made sure of holding that market: 
by the attractive get-up and quality of his produce. And that is why U.S.A.,, 
with its 120 millions of people, is such a great vegetable consuming country.. 
Vegetables rather than meats (as in this country) are usually givefn pride 
of place on the menu. Being an Australian, this was, at first glance, some¬ 
what strange to me, but after having tasted their vegetable dishes it became* 
an easy matter to put a finger on the reason why Australians are among the 
poorest vegetable eaters in the world; it is because they so rarely taste the** 
best classes of vegetables. 

Growers Must Cater for the Consumer. 

The Australian consumer has never been catered for. What vegetable" 
grower in the country ever gives a moment’s consideration to the likes and 
dislikes of his customers ? I’m afraid many of them forget they grow for ■ 
consumers at all; they only seem to be interested in one person, and that 
is their agent. The average vegetable grower sows the variety that will 
give—or which he thinks will give—the biggest yield under his particular 
conditions, trusting always, I take it, that the consumer will eventually * 
acquire a taste for it. Quantity—and very seldom quality—seems to be his* 
aim. 
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As evidence that things are as I say, it is only necessary to point to the 
many unsuitable varieties that are marketed from every vegetable-growing 
district of the State; or to note the present necessity to import certain 
vegetables (celery, for instance) from other States; or to go to your next 
local show and see the weird and wonderful display of all types of vege¬ 
tables. Even look through seedsmen's catalogues and note the numerous 
and oftentimes useless varieties listed under almost every crop. The seeds¬ 
man is not always to blame; it is his business to satisfy the demands of his 
customers, and experience has taught him that customers demand all sorts 
—good, bad, and indifferent. 



A Valley of Peas in file State of Washington ; U.S.A. 


Some of Our Best Faying Lines are Imported. 

Better quality vegetables will very largely tend to increase consumption. 
A quality product advertises itself, sells at an enhanced price, and gives the 
consumer that satisfaction which ensures a repeat 9> orders. We grow few 
high-class vegetables in this State, and what we do grow often reaches 
the market in a condition which does not do it justice. 

The loss from growing unsuitable varieties in New South Wales alone 
must run into thousands of pounds annually. We only have to examine 
the vegetable products imported to see that they all belong to the most pay¬ 
able of the vegetable crops, while their very high standard as regards quality 
still further emphasises the relatively neglected position of the vegetable- 
growing industry in this State. Imported celery, Brussels sprouts, glass¬ 
house tomatoes, beans, peas, rhubarb, asparagus, and other valuable crops 
are all able to compete successfully with the locally produced article, 
whereas local growers should have a distinct advantage over outsiders, with 
Sydney, the greatest Australian market, situated right in the centre of our 
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intense agricultural areas. That tomatoes, as an example, can be profitably 
imported from Fiji and as far afield as Western Australia doe's not reflect 
great credit on local growers. Again, no other country in the world presents- 
sueh a splendid opening for mushroom growing, and there is no reason, 
why New South Wales imports the major portion of her dry beans. Apart 
from the vegetables that are imported from other States, I gathered during 
my trip abroad useful information concerning vegetable crops that are not 
yet grown (or not extensively grown) in this country, and which I am¬ 
eer tain would find a place on our markets. 

Imperative to Grow Our Owe Seeds. 

In other countries where vegetable-growing is such a flourishing industry 
they go to no end of trouble to ensure a supply of the very highest grade 
of seed; in some centres they even employ special plant breeders. I found'. 


it most difficult to convince prominent agricultural authorities overseas 
that a country so ideally situated as Australia depended upon foreign plant 
breeders and seedsmen for most of its vegetable seed supply. Apart from 
the possibility of introducing diseases and pests, the varieties bred for the 
particular conditions of TJ.S.A. or England are unlikely to he ideal for" 
our climate, and an even worse feature is that it is not always the best 
grade of seed that is exported. 

So it boils down to this. Increased consumption of vegetables is neces¬ 
sary to ensure the profitableness of the industry, and the best way to increase- 
consumption is to grow a better quality product, which cannot be done with 
surety unless we produce our own seed. In connection with this last- 
mentioned phase, Iain convinced that seed production in Australia could 
be made a thriving and profitable industry. 
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A Good Article is Worth Advertising. 

Another feature of the vegetable-growing industry in America with 
which I was forcibly struck was the nation-wide advertising campaigns 
that were often undertaken in the interests of some particular product. 
In America the primary product is treated in the same way as the manu¬ 
factured article. Its good points are placed prominently before the public, 
and faith is kept with the public by producing and marketing- an attractively 
g-ot-up product possessing all the good points claimed for it by the adver¬ 
tisements. Many Australian growers are! already convinced that good 
cultural methods and big yields are only half the battle; the growers in 
other countries could tell them that quality and better business methods 
on the marketing side comprise the other half. 


Note. —Whilst the author of the foregoing article brought back ■with him seeds of quite 
a number of new and improved varieties of vegetable crops, growers will realise that, 
apart from the wisdom of withholding the distribution of such seeds until they have been 
thoroughly tried out under local conditions, present supplies are totally inadequate to 
allow of any distribution whatever to growers. 


There are Good and Poor Strains op White Clover. 

White clover is an outstandingly valuable pasture plant in temperate dis¬ 
tricts of good rainfall, says Mr. William Davies, of Aberystwyth Plant 
Breeding Station, Wales, in his report on Australia’s dairy pastures. In 
respect of commercial seed, strain is most important. White clover seed 
harvested, for example, from the old pastures of Britain, usually gives rise 
to plants which are altogether different from, and of greater economic value 
than, strains from the continent of Europe. Under British conditions 
indigenous wild white clover has long been known to be much superior 
to the majority of European strains. 

Work in ISTew Zealand has shown that old pasture strains of white 
clover in the Dominion are likely to be very valuable. The best of these 
are very persistent and produce a dense mat of herbage. In New Zealand 
the best of the local strains appear to be more productive during the early 
years after sowing, and have larger leaves than the best of the English 
strains. In the course of visits to the several States of Australia, a type 
of white clover showing close affinity to the New Zealand large-leaved 
strain has been noted. This is particularly common throughout the Vic¬ 
torian irrigation areas, and is also to be found in certain areas of Tasmania 
and Western Australia, in South Australia under irrigation, and on the 
coast of New South Wales. A closely related form is found in many of the 
coastal river flats in the last-mentioned State, and also in the Nerang 
district of south-eastern Queensland. On the other hand, the form of white 
clover found in some of the old pastures on the Tasman Peninsula in 
Tasmania suggests close affinity to the English "wild white type. In all 
cases these white clovers are held in high local esteem. These observations 
are made in order to indicate that particularly useful strains of white 
clover are likely to be found in certain districts of Australia. There ^ is 
room for investigating these as well as for testing the value of strains 
whose performance overseas is already known. 
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Ghocolate Spot of Broad Beans* 

C. J. MAGEE, M.Se., B.Sc.Agr., Plant Pathologist. 

'The intensely-coloured, circular to sub-circular, red to reddish-brown spots 
that are to be observed on the foliage in most crops of broad beans have 
■often been thought to be symptoms of an infectious disease. 

An investigation has recently been conducted on the cause of the spots. 
They appear to be identical with the spots described in England as symptoms 
of the chocolate spot disease which has been attributed to a bacterium. All 
•efforts here to isolate a pathogenic organism have been unsuccessful. 



Chocolate Spot o! Broad Beans 


It has been found that typical spots could be produced experimentally by 
infesting plants with aphids. It was observed that where colonies of Aphis 
rumicis were established on plants droplets of honeydew excreted by the 
aphids collected on the leaves and dried, to form glistening smears. Spots 
typical of those seen in the field developed beneath these smears after about 
two days. The conclusion has been reached that the spots are not symptoms 
of an infectious disease, as was formerly thought to be the case. 

The presence of the chocolate spots, apart from injuries associated with 
aphis-infestation, apparently has little effect on the vitality of the plant. 
The prominent appearance of the spots, however, is likely to be confusing, 
and in the past has lead to injuries resulting from root-rots and other causes 
being attributed to the “chocolate spot disease.” 

Details of experimental work on this disease will appear in a “Science 
Bulletin” shortly to be issued by the Department. 
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Potato Crop Competitions, 1932-33. 

Southern Championship and District Results. 


A. J. FINN, H.D.A., Special Agricultural Instructor. 


The object of conducting crop-growing competitions is to discover and 
give publicity to the cultural methods that produce the best crops. 

The chief lessons to be learned from the comments of Mr. Finn on this 
season’s potato competitions in the south are that it certainly pays to treat 
selected seed during the winter with corrosive sublimate, and that it is a 
waste of land to plant less than twenty-eight rows of potatoes to the chain. 

Championship competitions were also conducted this year in the Western 
and New England districts, and rejiorts of these will appear in subsequent 
issues. 


Potato crop competitions were conducted in five localities in the Southern 
District in 1932-33—an increase of one compared with last season, the new 
area being* Wingello. There were 162 original entries in these local com¬ 
petitions, -which represented an increase of twenty on the previous year, but 
before harvesting* a number of plots were withdrawn, chiefly owing to un¬ 
favourable weather conditions. The number of entries submitted by each 
locality for final inspection was as follows:—Bernina, 9 entries; Tar alga,., 
26; Crookwell, 37; Batlow, 23; Wingello, 5 ; total, 100 entries. 

A Hot and Dry Summer Favoured Moth Infestation and Reduced' 

Yields. 

The season was not altogether favourable, as, following* good rains in 
January, very dry weather accompanied by hot winds during February had 
an adverse effect on the crops, and favoured the development of potato 
moth, which was responsible for reduction of yield on soils which were 
of an open nature. It was noticeable that where ploughing and planting 
had been shallow or the crops were, not hilled and in those cases where 
second growth of tubers had occurred and the extension of growth was near 
the surface, greater damage had resulted from the moth grub. Frosts in 
January and February were also responsible for loss. In calculating the 
yields all grub-infested tubers were eliminated. 

The R.A.S. Championship. 

The winner of each local competition had the required area of 5 acres 
of potatoes on his farm to qualify for championship competition organised 
by the Royal Agricultural Society. 
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The points awarded in this championship competition were as follows:— 


Awards in District Championship Competitions. 


Competitor and Society. 

Variety. 

Yield 

pex 

acre. 

Yield 
(5 pts. 
peT 
ton). 

Points 

Quality. 

i warded. 

Freedom 

from 

disease. 

Purity. 

Total 

points. 

S a 
as 
< 

Cutting. 

03 

ft 

o 

H 

Tubers. 

Maximum points ... . 

. 1 » 

15 

8 

7 

15 




t. cwt. 








Conlon Bros. (Berrima) 

Factor... 

12 5 

611 

m 

134 

n 

6* 

15 

1174 

J. Howard (Taralga). 

,, 

8 16 

44 

13 

12} 

8 

6 

14;| 

984 

S. Jones (Crookwell) 

,, 

6 15 

m 

13 

12} 

8 

«* 

15 

89“ 

H. Butz (Bat-low) . 


5 IS 

29-1- 

134 

m 

U 


144 

83} 

S. J. Cook (Wingello) 

| *•* 

5 4 

26 

134 

13 

6 

6f 

14 J 

80 


Messrs. Conlon Bros., iS The Downs, 77 Exeter, winners of the Berrima com¬ 
petition, have added to past years 7 laurels by winning the Southern Dis¬ 
trict Championship for the third year in succession. In fairness to the 
other competitors, it should be pointed out that the crop in the Berrima 
district is planted earlier, and the growing* season was not nearly as severe 
on the crop as in the main crop districts of the south. Nevertheless, the 
high yield obtained merited the success secured; it would be regarded as a 
good one in a favourable season, and this year was not altogether favourable, 
as during February, when the crop was maturing, very dry, hot conditions 
prevailed. 

The soil was a free-working, medium, basalt loam, and the area had 
grown potatoes during the previous two years following a crop of peas. 
The plot area was ploughed and harrowed in June, and received two further 
ploughings and harrowings before planting during the last week of October. 
"Whole, selected seed about 2 inches in size, which had been treated with 
corrosive sublimate solution during the winter and later spread out to 
green and shoot, was used. The fertiliser, applied at planting time, con¬ 
sisted of a mixture of 3 cwt. superphosphate and 1 cwt. sulphate of ammonia 
per acre. Close spacing of the rows at the rate of 344 to the chain was 
adopted, hut this did not prevent inter-row cultivation and hilling. 

The purity standard was excellent, and the crop was practically free of 
virus disease. 

Mr. j. Howard, Richlands, Taralga, had an excellent crop for the season. 
Vigour, purity, and freedom from disease were of a high standard, and had 
a useful rain fallen during February a very heavy yield would have been 
recorded. Mr. Howard also adopted close spacing between the rows, which 
in the case of his plot was at the rate of 40 per chain. 
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The area selected was new land situated on an elevated area of basalt loam. 
First ploughing was given on 15th August, and between then and planting 
the plot received one harrowing and a springtooth cultivation. Cut and 
whole medium-sized seed was dropped after a single-furrow plough. Fer¬ 
tiliser consisted of an application of 3 cwt. per acre of superphosphate. 
The area was harrowed after planting and again when the plants were 
above ground. The crop made a vigorous top growth, and the close plant¬ 
ing of the rows did not allow of any further cultivation. 



Messrs. Conlon Bros. Champion Crop. 


The Berrima Competition. 

The third competition carried out under the auspices of the Berrima 
Agricultural Society attracted twelve original entries, but two were with¬ 
drawn at first inspection and one’ dropped out at the final, leaving nine 
competitors whose plots were harvested. 

The yields obtained and the general quality of the potatoes were most 
satisfactory. Only on one other occasion during the history of district 
potato crop competitions throughout this State has the winning yield been 
equalled. 

This season, was not so favourable for the Early Rose type of tubers, in 
■which a bigger percentage of second growth occurred, which spoilt the 
appearance and cutting quality. The Factors throughout were an excellent 
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lot,- being of good shape and clean skin. Very little second growth was 
apparent. The cutting quality varied according to the type of soil and 
depth of planting. Where the soil was of an open nature' or where the 
tubers were shallow, the crispness and good colour of flesh were lacking 
when compared with the deeper-set crops. 

Close spacing of the rows was adopted in all hut two of the entries, and 
the results, following those of previous years, would indicate that wide 
spacing of rows is not advantageous and is wasteful of ground. 

The points awarded the place-getters were as follows:— 


Awards (of leading competitors only) in the Bernina District Competition. 


Competitor. 

Variety. 

Rows 

per 

chain. 

; 

Yield 

per 

acre. 

Yield. 

Points 

Quality. 

awarded. 

Freedom 

from 

disease. 

Pur-1 Total, 
ity. ; 

& § 

< 

Cutting. 

Tops. 

Tubers. 




t. cwt. 







Conlon Bros. (Exeter) ... 

Factor... 

344 

12 5 

61* 1 


13J 


6* 

: 15 ! 1174 

Conlon Bros. (Exeter) ... 

JJ •• * 

33“ 

11 10 

57£ 

13f 

134 


6f 

15 ! 113 

D. Fisher, j nr. (Bunda- 










noon) ... . 

” ... 

S5i 

8 8 

42 

18* 

13 


6* 

15 94J 


Messrs. Conlon Bros., who won this competition, are to be congratulated 
on their performance in winning for the third year in succession. They 
have also won the Boyal Agricultural Society's Southern District Cham¬ 
pionship for the three years. Details of this year's winning entry are given 
in the championship report on page 582. 

The cultivation given the entry, also by Messrs. Conlon Bros., placed 
second, was similar to that of the winning entry. 

This competition has again demonstrated that the district is particu¬ 
larly well adapted to the growing of potatoes, provided good seed is used 
and proper cultivation methods are adopted, and that potatoes can be pro¬ 
duced at a time of the year when the State is very largely dependent on 
interstate produce. 

Batlow Agricultural Bureau Competition. 

Batlow branch of the Agricultural Bureau conducted its sixth potato crop 
Competition this year. The season experienced in this district was a 
particularly trying one, and it says much for the district, cultivation 
methods adopted, and quality of seed that it was possible to obtain such 
yields in the face of such odds. During the growing period, December to 
March inclusive, only 438 points of rain fell—the highest registration being 
points at planting time in early December. Mo rain was experienced 
during the very hot month of February. 
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Eighteen plots of Factor were submitted for final inspection, and these 
gave an average yield of 3 tons 16 cwt. 

Generally speaking, the potatoes were very free from scab and grub 
infection and presented a.good appearance. Cutting quality was satisfac¬ 
tory for the season experienced. 

The points awarded the winners are given in detail in the following 
table:— 


Awards (of Leading Competitors only) in the Batlow Competition. 







Points 

awarded. 









Freedom 







Quality. 

from 





iiows 

Yield 



disease. 



Competitor. 

Varietv. 

per 

per Yield. 




Purity. 

Total 



chain. 

acre. 










§ 8 

g 

e 







M 

1 

tA q 

ft ft 

o p 









B B 






t. cwt. 








White-skinned Secti 

on. 





H. Butz 


314 

5 18 294 

134 

12-| 

7J 6-| 

14£ ' 

S3£ 

C. Barberie 

j Factor 

38 

5 11 27| 

134 

12-| 

H 5| 

15 

824 

C. Barberie 


36 

5 1 254 

| 134 

12|- 

7f 5* 

14-| 

79£ 



Red-skinned Section. 





J. Bryant 

Satisfaction ... 

29 

2 7 11| 

144 

12 

6 ) 6| 

144 

654 

J. E. Dodds 

Early Manistee 

30 

2 10 124 

14 J 

14 

1 6f 

144 

62£ 

E. Skerry 

Satisfaction ... 

24 

3 4 16 

Mi 

12 

0 4 ! 6|- 

13 

624 


| 





“ I 




First prize was secured by Mr. H. Butz for his hillside plot on basalt soil. 
The first ploughing was given the second week of October and the plot was 
immediately rolled and harrowed. Planting took place on 8th December, 
4 to 6 oz. potatoes being cut into sets. The seed was selected and was 
spread out on the shed floor to green in early October. The fertiliser 
applied in the furrow at planting at the rate of 5 cwt. per acre consisted of 
a mixture of two parts superphosphate, one part sulphate of ammonia and 
one part blood and bone. The area was harrowed after planting and was 
intercultivated in January. Rows were spaced a little in excess of 31 to 
the chain. 

Mr. C. Barberie gave his plot its first ploughing on 3rd September and 
followed this up with a harrowing with a clod crushing narrow on 27th 
September ; the plot was then tine harrowed 24th October, spade harrowed 
4th November and again tine harrowed on 25th November. Planting with 
whole seed 1J to 4 oz. in weight was carried out on 6th December. Seed 
was obtained from selected plants and was spread out to green in spring. 
Fertiliser consisted of a mixture of five parts superphosphate and one part 
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of sulphate of ammonia applied at the rate of 3 cwt. per acre. The area 
was harrowed immediately after planting and also when the plants appeared 
and when 4 inches high. 

Only four plots were submitted to final judging in the red-skinned section. 
The results throughout were very poor and indicate that the coloured-skinned 
varieties are not as hardy as Factor. 

Taralga Competition* 

Of the original twenty-nine entries in the seventh field potato competition 
conducted by the Taralga Agricultural Society, three? were withdrawn from 
final judging. 

The points awarded the winners are shown in the following table:— 


Awards (of Leading Competitors only) in the Taralga Competition. 







Points awarded. 



Competitor. 

Variety. 

Bows 

per 

chain. 

Yield 

per 

acre. 


Quality. 

Freedom 

from 

disease. 



. Yield. 

'S c5 

|| 

< 

Cutting. 

Tops. 

w 

c 

E“i 

Pur¬ 

ity. 

Total. 

J. Howard . 

Factor... 

40 

t. e. 

8 16 

44 

13 

12$ 

8 

6 

14$ 

98£ 

J. O’Brien and R. O’Con¬ 
nor . 


314 

8 3 

40$ 

134 

12$ 

n 

6 

15 

95$ 

D. Wright . 


35-| 

7 15 

38f 

12$ 

12* 

6 

7 

15 

92 


Mr. James Howard, of “ Hose Hill/’ Biehlands, won first prize. Details of 
his entry are given in the championship report on page 582, his crop 
gaining second place in the Boyal Agricultural Society’s competition. 

Messrs. J. O’Brien and B. O’Connor secured second prize with a plot on 
new land of basalt formation! It was first ploughed on 3rd September, and 
between then and planting on 10th November the area was harrowed twice, 
ploughed and harrowed. "Whole, medium-size seed was planted, and the 
fertiliser applied was 360 lb, superphosphate per acre, half the amount 
being broadcast before planting and the balance applied at planting. 

Third place was secured by Mr. D. Wright, who is a consistent place- 
getter in these competitions. This entry showed practically no grub in¬ 
festation, and the small amount of throw-out would be satisfactory for a 
normal year. The land was first ploughed on 21st November. Seed was 
mostly whole, ranging in size from 2 to 4 oz., and 3 cwt, superphosphate 
T,as applied in the furrow at planting. The after-cultivation consisted of 
one bar rowing. 

Mm!... . r.. 11 £ Bi. f i . 
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Graziers, Orchardisis, Wheat 
and Dairy Farmers, aid 
all Primary Producers 


Each month the “ Agricultural 
Gazette” contains a list of adver¬ 
tisers whose business it is to cater 
for your requirements. 

Everything necessary for the man 
on the land can be obtained from 
these firms. 

We request that whenever practic¬ 
able you should place your orders 
with them. 

They represent the leading and 
most reputable of Sydney’s business 
houses. 


Patronise the Advertisers 
who patronise your Journal 
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Close Planting for High Yields,. 

The average yield of all plots in this competition was 4 tons 16 ewt., 
which is most satisfactory considering the season experienced. 

Past years 5 results have indicated that wide planting cannot compare 
with close planting for high yields. In the winning plot the spacing of the 
rows was 40 to the chain, which is too close to allow of any inter-row 
cultivation. Mr. Dave Wright’s two plots were spaced 354 and 25J rows per 
chain respectively. The conditions of planting were similar in every 
respect, and the close-planted plot gave a higher yield by 1 ton 9 ewt than 
the wide-planted plot. This is particularly interesting, as one would have 



Crop in the Taralga District 

expected that in a dry summer the extra width of the rows would have 
helped the crop more. It would appear that planting less than 28 to the 
chain is a waste of land and entails extra work in the preparation of the 
land. 

In practically all plots the shape of the tubers was very good, but in 
several areas where the ground was consolidated by flooding during the 
January storms the tubers were more flattened and irregular. Scab was not 
very prevalent, and most crops produced very clean tubers. Owing to the 
relatively dry conditions which prevailed in the autumn there will be little 
adhering earth, and the samples, on the whole, are of excellent appearance. 

Cutting quality was very good, and most of the samples were of good 
texture, with little water core. There was a slight variation in colour, the 
light loam samples not being as white as those from the heavier red soils. 
All plots were of the Factor variety. 
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Wingello Agricultural Bureau Competition. 

For the first potato crop competition conducted by the Wingello branch of 
the Agricultural Bureau there were ten original entries, but, chiefly as the 
result of the dry conditions in February and the heavy infestation of 
potato moth, only five were submitted, for final judging. 

The details of the points awarded the winners are set out in the following 
table:— 


Awards (of Leading Competitors only) in the Wingello Competition. 


Competitor. 

Variety. 

Rows 

per 

chain. 

Yield 

per 

acre. 

Points awarded. 

Yield. 

Quality. 

Freedom 

from 

disease. 

Pur¬ 

ity. 

Total. 

Appear¬ 

ance. 

tc 

is 

Tops. 

y 

EH 

S. J. Cook (Penrose) ... 

Factor... 

26} 

t. c. ! 
5 4 

26 

131 

13 

6 

6f 

14} 

SO 

R. E. Moore (Wingello) 

* * * 

34 

4 14 

234 

14 

12 

51 

61 

15 

761 

A. Burnie (Wingello) ... 

5? * * * 

26 

4 14 

231 

14 

12 

41 

61 

15 

751 


Mr. S. J. Cook, who won first prize, planted a fairly large area this 
season, and taking into consideration the fact that the soil is not naturally 
as well suited to potatoes as some of the district red soils he is to be 
congratulated on his success. The soil, which is a light loam, was new land 
the previous season, and after growing a crop of beans was ploughed for 
potatoes in June. Apart from a harrowing, no further cultural treatment 
was given until the potatoes were planted after the plough in mid-October. 
Seed was purchased from the Taralga district and before planting* was 
partly cut. Fertiliser consisting of a mixture of three parts superphosphate 
and one part sulphate of ammonia was sown in the drill by hand at the 
rate of 3} cwt. per acre. The cultivation after planting consisted of a 
harrowing, and later the crop was hand chipped and once inter-cultivated. 

Comment on the Entries. 

The cutting quality was not altogether satisfactory, as some brown fleck 
was noticeable. This may have been brought about by the hot soil due to 
February weather conditions. The appearance of the tubers was very good, 
particularly those from the red soil areas. 

There was a big range in the distance apart of the rows—from 34 to 21} 
rows to the chain. Whilst J do not suggest that very close planting be 
adopted, I think that competitors should aim at a minimum of 28 rows per 
chain. The plots of Messrs. Moore and Burnie were planted alongside one 
another. It will be noted that one was planted with rows relatively close, 
and the other somewhat wide, and that the yields were similar. In the 
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ease of the wider-planted plot of Mr. Burnie, the crop received an inter- 
cultivation which threw up a little more earth covering over the tubers. 
This resulted in a crop from which less was discarded on account of grub 
infestation than from the closer-planted plot which was not cultivated. 
Had the season been more favourable or if a slight hilling had been given 
the closer-planted plot, it would have undoubtedly have produced the 
heaviest yield of sound potatoes. 

Competitors have benefited by their experience this year, and if the 
competition is to be continued will no doubt pay greater attention to some- 
of the details which prevent point deductions in their crops. The rogueing. 
of strangers and virus plants before first judging should in particular 
receive greater attention. 

Crookwell Competition. 

In the sixth potato crop competition conducted by the Crookwell A.P. and 
H. Society there were many withdrawals after the first inspection by com¬ 
petitors with more than one entry, and for the final inspection thirty-seven 
plots were submitted by twenty-eight competitors. 

Entries were received from a wide circle of localities, which included 
Boslyn, Willigum, Cottawalla, Third Greek Hoad, Hi alia, Bannister, Gur- 
xundah, Gullen, Glen Erin, Bedground, and Brooklands. 

The points awarded the place-getters are given in the following table:— 


Awards (of Leading Competitors only) in the Crookwell Competition. 


Competitor. 

Variety. 

; 

Rows 
i per 
chain. 

Yield 

per 

acre. 

Points awarded. 

Yield. 

| Quality. 

j 

| Freedom 
from 
disease. 

Pur¬ 

ity. 

; 

! 

i Total.. 

Appear¬ 

ance. 

U 

r/i 

o’ 

H 

£ 

1 S 

S. Jones (Bannister) ... 

Factor... 

27£ 

t. e. 

6 15 

33| 

13 

X2f , 

8 

6* 

15 | 

89 

X). Harries „ 

,, .A 

28 

6 8 

32 

131- 

12J f 

7 

61 

15 

S6f 

A. Gorman „ 

5 > • * • 

i 

27i 

6 3 

30J 

13l 

13 

7 


15 

86 


The Winning Crops. 

Mr. S. Jones won this competition with an entry grown on an area of 
medium loam which had not been cropped for many years. The plot was 
ploughed in the fourth week in Angnst and harrowed, and was harrowed 
again before planting in the third week of November. The seed used was 
cut, medium-sized table potatoes which had been selected and stored in a 
long narrow “pit” lightly covered with straw. The seed was dipped in 
corrosive sublimate during the winter. Depth of planting was 5 inches and 
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superphosphate was applied in the furrows by a distributor attached to the 
plough at -the rate of 1 bag (186 lb. approx.) per acre. The after-cultivation 
consisted of harrowing immediately after planting, when the plants were 
showing through the ground and again about two weeks later. 

Mr. D. Harries gained second place. His area, which previously grew 
potatoes in 1929, was first ploughed in mid-August, and between then and 
planting on 26th November two harrowings were given. The seed was 
large, and was selected in the field at digging. It was dipped in August 
.and cut before planting*. The fertiliser used consisted of 250 lb. of super¬ 
phosphate and 80 lb. of sulphate of ammonia per acre; this was drilled in 
before planting. After planting* two harrowings were given and the area 
•was inter-row cultivated once. 

Mr. A. E. Gorman occupied third place. This season an area of loamy 
land which had been used for grazing during the past eight years was 
selected. This area was ploughed on 5th August, and during the intervening 
period up to planting on 15th November three harrowings were given. 
Selected seed of a size ranging from 2'J to 8 oz., the larger-sized tubers 
being cut before planting, was used. This was stored in a shed, and as in 
the case of the other two successful plots was dipped in corrosive sublimate. 
The fertiliser used consisted of 3 cwt. per acre of superphosphate distri¬ 
buted along the furrow. 

Motes on the Plots. 

The thirty-seven plots gave an average yield of 4 tons I cwt. per acre, 
which is remarkably high in view of the season experienced. Yields ranged 
from 1 ton 8 cwt. to 6 tons 15 cwt.; there were five plots with a yield of 
between 2 tons and 3 tons, nine between 3 and 4 tons, nine between 4 and 5 
tons, nine btween 5 and 6 tons and four of 6 tons and over. All competi¬ 
tors grew the Factor variety in the competition plots. 

The appearance of the tubers was for the most part excellent, but in 
some cases, due to a check in growth, there was some second growth, and 
in several areas there were some ill-shaped tubers due to the consolidation 
■of the land. 

Many of the competitors dipped their seed in corrosive sublimate solu¬ 
tion as a preventive of scab, and the treatment appears to have been very 
•effective in reducing the amount of infection. In quite a number of cases 
•where seed was not treated there were many “scabby” tubers which showed 
infection either in the form of scabbed areas or small black lumps, which 
are the resting stage of the fungus. In each case tubers were not so free 
of adhering soil. Apart from the loss due to rejection on account of 
scabby potatoes, dipping appears to be worth while owing to the amount of 
time gained in grading the cleaner skinned tubers which appear to be 
general in crops where seed is treated. 

The cutting quality, on the whole, was satisfactory in view of the season 
^experienced. 
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Investigations on the Green Vegetable 
Bug (Nezarci viridula Linn)* 


E. H. ZEOK, Assistant Entomologist. 

The green vegetable bug was first recorded as a pest in New South Wales- 
by Froggatt O in September, 1916, under the title of “tomato and bean 
bug.” It had been observed, however, upon tomato plants, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Sydney about five years previously, but its range beyond the* 
county of Cumberland was not then known. 

As this introduced cosmopolitan bug has proved an Increasingly serious 
pest in vegetable gardens, and is occurring in citrus orchards, laboratory 
and field tests with various chemical substances for control of the bug and', 
also a close study of the life history and bionomics have been undertaken. 
A progress report upon the work is now given. 


Distribution. 

The range of the green vegetable bug as a pest, in New South Wales, is- 
now known to be from Mullumbimby in the north to Wollongong in the 


south, and as far west as Gilgandra, 
an area of approximately 50,000 
square miles (see Fig. 1). How far 
it may extend beyond this area; 
without occurring in pest numbers 
is not at present known. 

There is no record of its oc¬ 
currence in Victoria and no record 
of its appearance as a pest in South 
Australia has been found. It is 
known to be a serious pest in 
Queensland, and has been recorded 
as a pest in Western Australia (New¬ 
man 2 ), where it was first noticed 
around the port of Bunbury in 1920. 



Fig. 1.— Map Stowing Distribution of the Green 
Vegetable Bag as a pest In N.S.W. 


Economic Importance. 

Both nymphal and adult bugs feed by piercing the tissues with the needle- 
like setae enclosed in the beak or rostrum, and sucking up the sap from the* 
host plants. Although all parts of the plant may be attacked, the most 
noticeable damage Is caused to the young shoots or more delicate portions. 
Where bean plants are attacked the young bean pods are preferred as food r . 
and owing to the injury caused by the hugs puncturing and sucking the sap* 
from them, they become shrivelled and distorted, and well-developed beans* 
may become pale-coloured, dry and blotched in appearance. When tomatoes* 
are attacked the fruits become mottled and discoloured. 
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So far, in Hew South Wales, the green vegetable bug has been mainly a 
pest of beans and tomatoes, but has, at times, caused considerable damage 
to other crops. It lias been observed feeding upon very young oranges, but 
has not yet occurred in sufficient numbers on citrus to cause noticeable 

damage. 

Food Plants. 

The food plants of this bug, so far observed, in Hew South Wales are 
beans, buttercups, cauliflowers, clover, cosmos, dock, grapes, maize, melons, 
oranges, passion fruit, pittosporum, potatoes, pumpkins, spinach, squashes, 
tomatoes. 

Field Notes. 

Although large numbers of the adult bugs may be present upon plants in 
the garden they are not readily seen, as their green colour harmonises so 
well with that of the foliage. 

'When the infested plants are disturbed, the bugs either drop to the ground 
or arrest their fall by clinging to the lower portions of the plant with which 
they come into contact, and from there either fly to surrounding plants or 
climb actively to the upper foliage of their hosts again. 

The bugs have been observed mating in tbe field early in September, and 
adult green forms have also been observed feeding on orange buds during 
the same month. 

Egg-laying by overwintering females commences about the middle of 
September, and is continued by successive generations until about the end 
of April, four generations having been bred in the laboratory. 

During the season, some of the adult bugs become dull brown or purplish 
in colour, and may be seen feeding in company with green individuals. 
Brown hibernating forms have been taken at Hyde during June, sheltering 
under the bark of eucalypts. 

The adult brown forms are more numerous during the cooler months, but 
nevertheless some adult individuals retain their green colouration through¬ 
out the winter months. 

The eggs are usually laid in compact clusters, and are placed in regular 
parallel rows, firmly glued together, and to the surface upon which they rest. 
When first laid they are pale yellowish, but as tbe embryo bugs develop, the 
eggs become pinkish and gradually darken, until just before hatching, when 
they become reddish-brown in colour. 

When ready to emerge from the egg, the young hug pushes off the cir¬ 
cular cap or lid on the top, with a special process or egg-burster, and crawls 
out of the shell, which then resembles a small glassy cup. The young bugs 
are at first gregarious, and remain clustered together, usually in close 
proximity to the empty egg shells, for the first day or two. 

Egg-laying and Incubation. 

In experiments carried out to ascertain the number of egg clusters laid 
by individual females, it was found that one female laid as many as four 
clusters. The first cluster containing 51, the second 60, the third 67, and the 
fourth 49 eggs, making a total of 227 eggs. The periods elapsing during the 
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deposition of egg clusters were: Between first and second clusters, 10 days; 
between second and third, 8 days; and between third and fourth, 84 days. 
The first eggs of the season were deposited on 19th September by females 
which had overwintered in the laboratory, and the last eggs deposited were 
by bugs of the third generation on 28th April. The number of eggs recorded 
in various clusters varied from 41 to 85, and of twenty-five batches counted 
the average number laid per female was 57 per cluster. 

The shortest period of time elapsing after reaching the adult stage and 
egg-laying was 89 days, and the longest 81 days. 

The incubation period of the eggs varied from 5 to 8 days, but in one 
instance the-period occupied 15 days. The. average incubation period occu¬ 
pied 6J days. 

Period of Development. 

The periods occupied in development from egg to adult are indicated below. 

Haleb cd Number of Days 

6 5 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 



Fig. 2.—Graph Showing Number of Bays Between Moults, ana Length of Time Occupied 

From Fgg to Adult 


In one experiment, a batch of eggs, taken on a bean leaf in the field, was 
used, and on hatching, individual bugs were selected and placed in separate 
glass tubes covered at each end with muslin. Observations were made daily 
and the bugs fed with pieces of bean pods; eacb exuvia (skin) was removed 
when cast. Of ten bugs used, only four reached the adult stage; the 
remainder died after attaining their fifth instar. 

hTo variation occurred in the individual times required for their develop¬ 
ment" until the third stage was reached. The shortest time occupied in 
attaining the adult stage after hatching from the egg was 84 days; the 
longest period 58 days. 

c 
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The graph shown indicates the various periods in the above records. .It 
is necessary to state, however, that in further experiments, a longer period 
was occupied from egg hatching to adult, viz., 63 days. Food and weather 
conditions are important factors in determining the period of development. 


Longevity of Adults. 

In order to demonstrate whether the bugs would' survive under severe 
weather conditions, field experiments were carried out at Hyde, with adult 
bugs of known age. 'Some of the bugs used were developed in the laboratory; 
others were reared from fifth stage nymphs which were taken in the field- 
feeding upon the lower branches of cosmos plants. 

Well-grown bean plants were covered with one-tenth inch mesh wire 
gauze cages, measuring 2x2x2 feet. The cages containing some twenty 
adult bugs in all were in an exposed position and were not covered at any 
time. Seed beans were planted in the soil from time to time to ensure a 
food supply of growing plants for the bugs. 

During the last week of June heavy frosts occurred which completely 
destroyed the foliage of the beans growing within the cages, while laxitana,. 
paddy ? s lucerne (Sida rhombifolia ) and various garden plants near by were 
also severely damaged by the frosts. The frosts, however, had no apparent 
effect upon the bugs. One batch of hugs had been liberated on 2nd May,, 
and another on 25th May. 

Two of the females survived until 20th October, and one until 19th 
[November, having lived for a period of 178 days and 208 days, respectively. 
Only one male survived until 19th [November, having lived for 185 days. 

While most of the bugs died during the winter, a percentage survived for 
periods of six months or more, and this survival of adults is the normal 
method of overwintering and survival of the species through the winter 
months. 

Longevity experiments were also conducted in the laboratory, and in these 
glass chimneys were used, into each of which was liberated one male and 
one female bug taken in the field on 25th February. The ends of the chim¬ 
neys were covered with hessian, and the bugs fed with whole bean pods at 
intervals as required. 

Three of the bugs lived for over 200 days; one male survived until 21st 
October, and another until 29th [November, these two having lived in the* 
laboratory for 239 days and 278 days, respectively. 

One female survived until 31st October, having lived for 249 days. 

In these experiments no egg clusters were deposited in the field, and none 
"-... after the end of April in the laboratory. 

Jt is evident from the above tests that while considerable mortality occurs 
during the winter months, individuals are able to survive as adults, even 
under adverse conditions*, for very long periods. 

All the bugs in these experiments retained their normal green colour till 
;■ death. *•' «*** vV J 5 




(To he concluded .) 
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Breeding Wheat for Improved Quality* 


H. WENHOLZ, B.Sc. Agr., Director of Plant Breeding. 


In normal years, Australia exports over 100,000,000 bushels of wheat and j 

flour, or more than two-thirds of her total production. If we are to | 

maintain this outlet for our surplus production, some regard must be paid | 

to the opinions of buyers, millers, bakers, etc., in those countries which j 

import Australian wheat, and even to the opinions of prospective purchasers j 
in other countries as to the quality requirements of wheat and flour accord¬ 
ing to its different uses. 

What has already been attempted in this regard and the present wheat- 
breeding policy of New South Wales to cater for these requirements are 
detailed in this article. j 


Fairer First Bred for Quality. 

The history of wheat breeding in Australia shows that Farrer aimed at 
improving- the quality of wheat, and that he at first produced wheats of 
high baking strength such as Cedar, Comeback, Jonathan, Bobs, etc. 
These wheats did not, however, extend greatly into commercial cultivation 
because of their relative unproductiveness in comparison with Federation. 
It was found that without an incentive in the form of a sufficient premium 
as compensation for their lower yields, farmers would not grow these 
high quality wheats. Plant breeders were therefore content to breed wheats 
of about the same quality as Federation, and which yielded well and were 
therefore most profitable for the farmer. Wheats such as Canberra, 
Waratah, Nab aw a, Bobin, Free Gallipoli, Ranee, etc., were thus evolved. 

These and wheats of similar quality which are'most widely grown in 
Australia have been characterised by authorities in England as trending 
towards a lower baking quality, and efforts have been more recently made, 
in New South Wales at least, to produce commercial varieties which would 
be an improvement on 1 these in baking quality. This has now been partly 
achieved in New South Wales in the varieties Baringa and Dundee, par¬ 
ticularly in the latter wheat. These varieties, with the South Australian 
variety Ford, are expected to become widely grown in New South Wale's, 
and the quality of our wheat in this State may be expected to improve 
somewhat in the near future. 

But in addition to the millers 5 requirements in Great Britain, which 
absorbs about one-third of our export wheat, consideration must also be 
.given to the Eastern market, which has taken about 50 per cent, of our 
export wheat and flour during recent years. Here the demand is for either 
.strong or weak wheat or flour rather than for that of an intermediate 
character. 

On account of these changes in the world's wheat markets and also because 
of changes which have taken place in the baking industry, attention must 
now be given in Australia to the breeding, production, and marketing of 
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both strong and weak flour wheats. The intermediate character of Aus¬ 
tralian wheat is caused partly by the growing of weak-hour varieties in dry 
districts, and by the f.a.q. system of marketing, which mixes the varieties 
and wheats from different districts. The aim of the breeder should be 
to associate high flour strength wheats of early maturity with the drier 
districts where their good baking quality will be accentuated, and to breed 
soft wheats of late maturity for the cooler districts where they will produce 
a very soft or weak flour which will more exactly supply the requirements 
of a large section of the Eastern trade and local biscuit manufacturers.' 
The successful marketing of these wheats will depend on some system of 
grading. 

Early Efforts in Other Countries. 

Wheat breeding had been proceeding for many years in most countries 
before any attention was given to the question of improving the baking 
quality. 

Early efforts in breeding for improved quality in TJ.S.A. and Canada 
were based on testing the gluten content of flour or the protein content of 
wheat, and attempts were made to show that these characters were related 
to the baking quality of the wheat. The superior quality of the Eife 
variety in Canada came under notice towards the end of last century. This 
variety came to Canada from a Scottish farmer named Eife, who had 
accidentally included some Russian wheat in a sample which he sent from 
Scotland. This Eife wheat of Russian origin was eventually to lay the 
foundation of Marquis (bred by Saunders) and other Canadian wheats 
which have a world-wide reputation for high flour strength or baking 
quality. 

The Red Eife wheat was also introduced into England from Canada and 
served as the basis of an attempt to improve the quality of commercial 
varieties of English wheat by breeding. Early in the present century, Sir 
R. H. Biffen, of the Plant Breeding Institute, Cambridge, was associated 
with Sir A. E. Humphries, of the Home-grown Wheat Committee of the 
Rational Association of British and Irish Millers, in improving and 
testing the baking quality of English wheat. Yeoman I and Yeoman II 
wheats are the results of these efforts to improve the baking quality of 
wheat in England. 

In India, Howard was responsible for improving the baking quality of 
Indian wheats by breeding. Pusa 4 is the best known Indian variety and 
it is of excellent baking quality. 

Early Improvement In Australia. 

In 1886, when Earrer undertook the task of improving Australian wheat, 
the wheat belt was mostly confined to the cooler tablelands and immediately 
adjacent slopes. Moreover, the varieties grown were mostly the so-called 
purple straw wheats which had been originally brought from England 
by the early colonists and had, through long continued culture, become 
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acclimatised to some extent in Australia. These varieties were all of late 
maturing habit and of an inherently soft grain, which characteristic 
was maintained by the climate in which the wheat was grown. 

Farrer saw early that the extension of the wheat belt into drier districts 
depended on the production of earlier-maturing varieties, hut at the same 
time he considered that there was a definite need for improvement in the 
dour strength or baking quality of Australian wheat. 

He began by introducing the Fife wheat from Canada, and the early 
maturing drought-resistant wheats from India. Neither of these was 
suited for direct culture in Australia, and Farrer conceived the idea of 
crossing them to secure the combination of earliness, drought resistance 
and high quality. Cedar, Comeback, Jonathan, and Bobs were the chief 
varieties produced as the result of this mating. These varieties, particu¬ 
larly the first two, were of high flour strength but they were not very 
productive. Farrer then crossed the Fife-Indian wheats with the existing 
productive Australian purple straw varieties, and at once achieved a remark¬ 
able success. As the outcome of this crossing, the varieties Federation, 
Major, Bunyip, Florence, Firbank, Warren, etc., were produced. These 
wheats combined productiveness and suitability to dry districts, and they 
rapidly extended the wheat belt into drier districts in Australia. The 
gluten content of Australian wheat was raised to well over 10 per cent., 
which satisfied immediate export requirements, and considerably improved 
the selling value of Australian wheat in the world’s markets. Local millers 
now also found that the public taste was satisfied with bread made solely 
from Farrer wheats, hard wheat being previously imported from Canada for 
blending with the soft Australian wheat to make a more palatable loaf. 

Farcer’s method in breeding for quality was to use a biting or chewing 
test (such as was used by Saunders in Canada and Biffen in England) on 
small quantities of grain such as single plant selections, and when strains of 
his crossbreds became nearly fixed, they were submitted to the Chemist’s 
Branch of the Department of Agriculture of New South Wales for a 
milling test as well as for the determination of the gluten content of the flour 
and its capacity for water absorption. These were the best known methods 
available at the time for the determination of flour strength. Farrer may 
have concluded that productiveness combined with a satisfactory gluten 
content was the more immediate requirement of Australian wheat and that 
he could not combine yield with very high quality, or he may not have 
appreciated fully the fact that the climate was exerting a considerable 
influence on gluten content which was masking the inherent quality of the 
variety, for the fact remains that Farrer did not produce any variety of 
wheat (with the exception of Florence) of inherently good quality which 
remained in commercial cultivation. At least, Farcer’s most popular 
wheats, such as Federation, etc., are still of inherently weak flour-strength 
or gluten quality when compared with Canadian wheat and with his earlier 
productions such as Cedar, Comeback, etc. It is thought that the improve¬ 
ment in quality effected by Farrer in Australian wheat was mainly due to 
the natural increase in gluten content brought about by the extension of the 
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wheat belt into drier districts. But Barrel's work in extending tlie Aus¬ 
tralian wheat belt into these districts must not be one whit belittled, for 
that work has been worth millions of pounds sterling to Australia. 

Present Basis of Breeding im Improved Qualify. 

The task of breeding for improved quality in wheat is not a simple one. 
.Every country has its own problems in wheat breeding, having to develop 
wheats with certain characteristics of maturity, disease resistance, straw 
strength, grain holding capacity, etc., and these characters, together with 
yield, must be maintained or improved, in addition to devoting attention to 
improvement in grain quality. 

The technique of breeding involves the selection of a large number of 
individual plants in the early generations of a cross, and some reliable 
estimate of the grain quality must be made at this stage. Although the 
appearance or texture of the grain has been relied upon in the past in the 
selection of individual plants, it has been shown that this character is not 
thoroughly reliable as a guide to gluten quality. 

Biffen in England and Saunders in Canada conducted many investiga¬ 
tions to determine whether quality of grain, or baking strength is an in¬ 
herited character, and, while they differed in their views, it was finally agreed 
that baking strength is a complex or composite quality which is inherited, 
but that environment also has a large influence in determining the quality 
of the grain. 

It is now known that flour strength or baking quality is chiefly deter¬ 
mined by the quantity and quality of gluten in the grain. The quantity 
of gluten is known to he considerably influenced by climate as well as by 
the variety of wheat, but it is thought that the quality of gluten is more 
largely if not mostly an inherent character, which is not influenced to any 
great extent by environment. 

Until recently the only valuable means available to wheat breeders of 
estimating the quality of the grain of individual plant selections was the 
determination of the protein or gluten content. Although some good results 
have been achieved by this means, it is now realised that it is the estimation 
of both the quantity and quality of gluten or of the quality of the gluten alone 
in the grain which is the character of importance to the breeder in selection. 

It is only just recently that simple and reliable methods for the deter¬ 
mination of the quality of the gluten in a small sample of grain have been 
evolved, namely, by the Pelshenke and Cutler-'Worzella methods. These 
tests are now being utilised by wheat breeders in ISTew South "Wales' for 
estimation of the baking quality of grain of single plant selections in the 
early generations of crossbred wheat. They have already been found to be 
of very great assistance in the determination of gluten quality and relative 
flour strength. 

. At a later stage, when the strains of a crossbred become fixed and a 
larger quantity of uniform grain is available and before a new variety' is 
distributed, milling and baking tests are undertaken to give more complete 
data on quality. 
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Choice of Parents in Breeding for Strength.. 

The first essential in the programme of breeding for improved flour 
strength or baking quality is to determine these qualities of the present 
commercial varieties* and also of introduced varieties which are considered 
to be of high quality. 

In Hew South Wales, Peishenke dough tests have been made by the 
Chemist's Branch of the Department of all commercial varieties grown in. 
this State, and by testing these varieties comparatively when grown on the 
same farm under similar conditions, and by repeating these tests with the 
same varieties from different farms, it has been possible to get a very 
accurate knowledge of the inherent strength of the variety and an accurate 
estimate of its value as a parent in breeding. This test is being extended to 
promising new varieties and to introduced varieties which are thought to 
be or which appear to be of high quality. The very best varieties for 
possible use .as parents in breeding for high quality or for improved quality 
are thus indicated. 

The Peishenke dough tests so far conducted have shown that of the 
varieties at present in commercial cultivation, Pusa 4 is definitely of in¬ 
herently high flour strength and that Plorence, Duchess and Cadia are at 
least superior in gluten quality to Hard Federation, which is regarded as 
superior to the general run of popular varieties such as Habawa, Waratah, 
Yandilla King, Turvey, Canberra, Gallipoli, etc., which are of low flour 
strength or gluten quality. 

Until gluten quality tests have been made with some of the introduced 
wheats of high quality. Cedar, Comeback, Pusa 4, Florence, Duchess and 
Cadia are indicated as better parents than Hard Federation and also better 
than Baringa and Cullen, which are of excellent horny appearance and 
texture and which have been shown hv these dough tests not to be of high 
gluten quality. This is an error into which we have fallen, and which has 
been revealed by the Peishenke test. 

Baking tests have been made also with promising new wheats such as 
Bobin, Baringa, Ford, Oanimbla, and Dundee, which are likely to extend 
their areas in the near future. Broadly speaking, these tests have shown that 
Dundee, Ford, and Oanimbla are superior in baking quality to the present 
popular varieties, and that Bobin and Baringa are at least not of lower 
baking quality than the present popular commercially grown varieties 
Habawa, Waratah and Federation. 

Climate in Relation to Breeding for Quality. 

In Hew South Wales, the wheat breeding work of the Department of 
Agriculture is conducted at several experiment farms which are generally 
typical of the wheat belt of the State. 

It has been shown that a long favourable growing period is generally 
accompanied by comparatively high yield and low protein content of the 
grain. But grain of the best baking quality is generally of comparatively 
high protein content. As a general rule, wheats of late maturity are grown 
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in the tableland districts and contiguous slopes under favourable conditions 
for slow ripening/ high yields and low protein content, while under the 
drier conditions farther west in Xew South Wales the conditions favour 
varieties of earlier maturity, lower yield and high protein content. There 
is thus a wide range of climatic conditions in the wheat belt of blew South 
Wales, and it seems that varieties of different inherent quality should be 
produced according to maturity, and more or less according to the districts 
in which they are likely to be grown, viz., comparatively early maturing 
varieties of high baking quality in the earliest and driest districts, ranging 
to comparatively late maturing wheats of low quality (suitable for biscuit 
manufacture, etc.) in the coolest and most favourable tableland districts. 

This is therefore the plan which is being now generally adopted in blew 
South Wales. It is hoped to be able to so control the situation by this 
policy that the new early-maturing varieties of the future will, generally 
speaking, be of the best baking quality, that wheats of midseason maturity 
will show a range from moderate to good quality, and that the later matur¬ 
ing wheats will be of poor bread baking quality, but more suited fox biscuit, 
cake, or pudding dour. At the present time, either early or late maturing 
varieties and either hot or cool districts may produce grain of weak flour 
strength or of moderately good quality. 

In the drier western parts of the wheat belt in blew South Wales the 
climatic conditions do not favour high yields, and varieties of early to 
midseason maturity are generally grown. Moreover, such wheals ripen 
fairly quickly, and are! hard and of high protein content. Although the 
varieties at present grown here are not of inherently high gluten quality, 
millers generally seek grain from this part of the State for blending with 
softer wheat of low protein content to produce flour of better quality. 
Similar climatic conditions prevail in the drier, hotter portions of the 
North-western Slopes. It is these districts of blew South Wales, if any, 
which, with the provision of varieties of inherently high quality, could pro¬ 
duce wheat of the highest baking quality, probably equal in baking strength 
to Manitoba No : . 1 Hard. A definite project is now in hand to endeavour 
to breed such wheats, preferably of early maturity, for these districts. 

On the Central and South-western Slopes and Eastern Kaverina a range 
of varieties maturing from early to late is usually grown. The conditions 
mostly favour higher yields and midseason- to late-maturing wheats, and 
the quality of grain is generally not as high (in protein and flour strength) 
as in the preceding district. Although it may he possible to improve the 
baking quality, particularly of early wheats, in this part of blew South 
Wales (which constitutes the major proportion of the wheat belt in this 
State), it is doubtful whether a marked improvement in quality can be 
effected in the late-maturing wheats without sacrificing yields. 

In the Tableland districts and cooler slopes, a relatively smaller area of 
wheat is grown, and late-maturing varieties are chiefly produced. It is un¬ 
likely that wheats of high baking quality and good yield will be produced 
under these conditions on account of the naturally low protein content 
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favoured by the climate. Since biscuit manufacturers, etc., who require 
soft wheat of low gluten content look to these districts to produce their 
requirements, a policy of breeding specially soft wheats suitable for these 
districts and for these requirements has been decided upon. In recent 
years there has been a tendency by plant breeders to improve the baking 
quality of wheats , in these districts, and there is some evidence that by 
reversing this policy and breeding softer wheats a marked improvement 
in yielding capacity can be effected. This means that the millers in these 
districts must be prepared to look to a lower bread baking quality in the 
local wheat, but their requirements in this respect can easily be met by the 
purchase of high quality wheats from other districts. Moreover, it is 
anticipated that this disadvantage will be offset by a greater demand from 
biscuit manufacturers for the more desirable soft wheat flour for their 
special requirements. Farmers in these districts may expect to benefit 
greatly from increased yields as the result of this policy. 

Our Wheat Breeding Policy. 

Although Farrer never succeeded in combining high yield and high 
quality in any variety, and although the experience has been in many other 
countries that wheats of high quality frequently do not yield as well as 
those of lower quality, it is possible that such a combination can be 
effected. The local market is beginning to pay greater attention to quality, 
and a small premium may make up for a slight loss in yield from high 
quality wheats. Moreover, it seems that our chief overseas markets definitely 
require either higher or lower quality wheat than our present wheat of 
intermediate character, and the future wheat breeding policy, in Hew South 
Wales at least, will be as indicated, with the idea of catering more exactly 
for these requirements. Although an increased price, particularly for high 
quality wheat, if marketed separately, is expected or hoped for, the advan¬ 
tage may not, in these days of wheat surpluses, come from an increased price 
as much as from increased sales for Australian wheat resulting from this 
closer attention to our buyers 5 requirements as regards quality. The 
present demand for Australian wheat, particularly in the East, is considered 
to be largely due to our favourable currency, and should not beguile us into 
the smug satisfaction that Australian wheat is best answering our cus¬ 
tomers 5 requirements as to quality. , 


u The progress made as a result of research has contributed materially to 
the growing consciousness that the world can continue to increase its popu¬ 
lation at the present rate for at least another century -without any risk of 
food shortage. The only limiting factor is a possible world deficiency of 
phosphates, 55 said Lord Bledisloe in “The Cawthron (H.Z.) Lecture 55 for 
1932. % ■ . i • 
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Investigations at Yaneo Rise Research Station. 

Bice growing* lias its full share of special problems, and it was with the 
object of devoting* to their elucidation the attention which the increasing 
commercial significance of the crop appeared to warrant that the Yaneo 
Bice Research. Station was established by the Department in 1928. A 
number of important lines of investigations have since been pursued, and 
in a report of the trials carried out during the 1932-33 season the Officer- 
in-charge of the Station, Mr. F. Matthews, presents data of considerable 
value. The trials covered inquiries concerning varieties, fertilisers, green 
manuring, weed control, time of drainage, and time, rate and depth at which 
to sow. ' _ 

u The results of the green manure and grazing trials are especially en¬ 
couraging/ 5 states the report, “ and as the benefits from the! grazing of 
legumes and ploughing in of the residue have been shown on this year’s 
trials to ’be at least equal to those obtained from the ploughing in of the 
whole crop, it is proposed to concentrate on this part of the trial. Plough¬ 
ing in of the whole crop is too expensive for the farmer to contemplate, 
and there is always the risk when turning in a heavy crop and following 
with rice before thorough decomposition has set in that a flaggy, late- 
maturing crop will be produced. In fact, experience this year on the area 
has shown that there may be no crop at all. By grazing the crop, however, 
and turning in the residue not later than the second week of August, no 
trouble of this nature will be experienced.” 

The results of the fertiliser trial are also a feature of special interest, 
and although the report emphasises the fact that they need substantiating 
by further tests, as it was the first year in which the trial had been carried 
out in a self-contained hay, the results from a mixture of 2 ewt. sulphate of 
ammonia and 2 cwt. superphosphate are so marked that settlers are advised 
to fry portion of a bay with the mixture this coming season. This mixture 
gave a profit of £5 3s. per acre over the cost of its application; the? next 
best fertiliser—3 cwt. blood and bone—gave a profit of £2. 12s. 

The report is obtainable in pamphlet form on application to either the 
Rice Marketing Board, Leeton, or the Department of Agriculture, Box 38 a, 
G.P.O., Sydney. 


Rice By-products and Their Uses. 

The proportion of cleaned and polished commercial rice to paddy, ranges 
from one-half to two-thirds. The approximate milling* out-turn of 162 lb. 
of paddy is— 

98 lb. commercial rice. 

6 lb. polish. 

28 lb. bran. 

301b. hulls. 

Rice bran contains a high percentage of protein, and is valuable as stock 
fodder, but owing to its excessive fat content it soon becomes rancid. This 
can be overcome by extracting the oil, which may be sold for various uses, 
leaving the residue for stock. 

Polish is chiefly used in America as feed for dairy cows and pigs, having 
great value as a concentrate. Hulls are at present valueless. 
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NO FARM HOME 

should be without 



★ ★ ★ 
HOSPITAL 



w 


these Cold Winter Days 


Nature’s Greatest Stimulant 
and Restorative. 


As supplied to His Majesty the King. 
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Pure Seed. 

Growers Recommended by the Department. 


The Department of Agriculture publishes monthly in- the Agricultural Gazette a list 
of growers of pure seed of good quality of .various crops in order to encourage those who 
have been devoting attention to this sphere of work, and to enable farmers to set into 
direct touch with reliable sources of supply of such seeds. " 

A grower’s name is added to the list only (1) after the crop has been inspected during 
the growing period by a field officer and favourably reported upon, and (2) after a sample 
of the seed has been received by the Under-Secretary, Department of Agriculture 
Sydney, and has satisfactorily passed a germination test. s ’ 

Intending purchasers are advised to communicate direct with growers regarding the 
price for the seeds mentioned hereunder. In the event of purchasers being dissatisfied 
with seed supplied by growers whose names appear on this list, they are requested to 
report immediately to the Department. ^ 


Pure seed growers are required to furnish each month a statement of the quantity of 
seed on hand. Such statement must reach the Department, Box 36a. GPO Svdnev 
mi later than the 12th of the month. *’ 


Sudan Grass ... ... F. and H. Owen, “ Applegrove,” Dim. 


Potato (“ Certified ” and 
Carman. 


Early Carman .. 
Early Manhattan 

Factor 


Gold Coin 

Late Manhattan 

Queen of the Valley 
(Standard grade only. 
C-ucumber — 


“ Standard ” Seed )— 
... Secretary, Potato 
Goulburn. 
Secretary, Potato 
... Secretary, Potato 
... Secretary, Potato 
Secretary, Potato 
Ltd., Orange. 
... Secretary, Potato 
Goulburn. 
Secretary, Potato 
Ltd., Batlow. 
Secretary, Potato 
Secretary, Potato 
Ltd., Orange. 
Secretary, Potato 
... Secretary, Potato 
Ltd., Orange. 
... Secretary, Potato 
Ltd., Orange. 
... Secretary, Potato 
) Ltd., Batlow. 


Growers 9 Association, Bannister, via 

Growers’ Association, Millthorpe. 
Growers’ Association, Millthorpe, 
Growers’ Association, Millthorpe. 
Section, Rural Co-operative Society 

Growers’ Association, Bannister, via 

Section, Rural Co-operative Society 

Growers’ Association, Millthorpe. 
Section, Rural Co-operative Society 

Growers’ Association, Tar alga. 

Section, Rural Co-operative Society 

Section, Rural Co-operative Society 

Section, Rural Co-operative Society 


Early Fortune ... 
Crystal Apple ... 
Beans —- 

Tweed Wonder ... 


Onion — 

Hunter River Brown 
Spanish 

Hunter River White 
Globe. 


W. Parry, Terrigal. 

E. F. Ritter, Wyong. 

P. Moran dini, Bunglegumbie road, Dubbo. 

W. T. Sunderland, Bunglegumbie road, Dubbo. 
E. S. Green, Wylandra Creek, Dubbo. 


S, Redgrove, “ Sandhill,” Branxton. 

C. J. Rowelif?, Old Dubbo road, Dubbo. 
C, J. Rowcliff, Old Dubbo road, Dubbo. 
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Tomato — 

Improved Sunny brook 

Earhana ..A, Sorbv, Macquarie Fields. 

Break-o'-Dav ..A. Sorby, Macquarie Fields. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Bathurst. 

Bonny Best ... Manager, Experiment Farm, Bathurst. 

P. Morandini, Bunglegumbie road, Dubbo- 

Marglobe .1 

Columbia... ... ... ^Manager, Experiment Farm, Bathurst. 

Norton. J 

Pea — 

Greenfeast . P. Morandini, Bunglegumbie road, Dubbo. ' 

Asparagus — 

Lady Washington ... Manager, Experiment Farm, Bathurst. 

Melon — 

Red Seeded Citron ... Principal, Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond. 
Squash — 

Banana.Principal, Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond* 

A number of crops were inspected and passed, but samples of the seed harvested hay© 
not been received,' and these crops have not been listed. 


Selected Citrus Buds. 

The Co-operative Bud Selection Society, Ltd. 

Fob some years it has been recognised that in most citrus groves there are trees that 
rarely produce sufficient fruits to be payable, whilst other trees are more constant pro¬ 
ducers of good quality and payable crops, so that with a view to enabling nurserymen 
'to supply trees of the most productive and remunerative standards to planters, the above 
Society was formed under the segis of the Department of Agriculture, and consists of 
representative fruitgrowers and nurserymen. The Society does not and cannot make 
profits 9 but merely exists to improve the fruit-growing industry by making available for 
budding selected buds from special trees of the best types of quality fruit and of reputed 
good bearing habit only. Trees from such buds should undoubtedly be more profitable 
and appeal to all progressive orchardists. 

The Co-operative Bud Selection Society, LM. S supplied the following selected buds to 
nurserymen during the 1932 budding season, trees from, which should be available for 
planting dating the 1933 planting season:— 



Oranges, 


, Marsh. 


Nurseryman. 

! Washington 
Navel. 

Valencia. 

Eureka. 

Lemon. 

Grape¬ 

fruit. 

Total. 

Lb P* Rosen and. Son, Carlingford... 
T. Adamson, Enaington 

A. T. Eyles, Ryd&lmere 

H. J. Ferguson, Wyong ... 

4,000 
1,500 
2,000 i 

■ 4,000 
1,500 
1,000 
200 

1,000 

500 

1,000 

250 

10,000 

3,750 

3,000 

200 


—C. G* Savage, Director of Fruit Culture. 
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Orchard Notes* 

August. 

C. G. SAVAGE and H. BROADFOOT. 

Blaek Spot of Apples and Pears. ' 

Back spot disease was very prevalent last season, even showing up in some 
districts that were previously considered free from the trouble. Should 
the climatic conditions turn out somewhat similar this spring a recurrence 
of last year’s trouble may be expected. Warm, moist weather in the spring 
favours an outbreak on the flowers and developing fruit. 

Control measures consist of pruning out and burning aE dead and 
diseased wood, and at least three sprayings as set out hereunder. If the 
weather conditions favour development of the disease, further applications 
may be combined with the first, second and third “cover’ sprays for codling 
moth. 

The following spray programme is recommended by the Biological 
Branch as being the one most likely to give complete control. 

1. Spray with Bordeaux mixture (6-4-40) at “spur-burst” stage. 

2. Lime-sulphur (1 in 14), 26 deg. Baume, at “pink” stage. 

3. Lime-sulphur (1 in 35), 26 deg. Baume, at “calyx” stage, when the 

petals are falling, combined with arsenate of lead for codling 
moth. 

4. Lime-sulphur (1 in 35), 26 deg. Baume, combined with the first, 

second, and third “cover” sprays of arsenate of lead, if necessary. 

Bordeaux mixture is liable in certain 
seasons to produce russeting in apples 
iLused after the “ spur-burst ” stage. 

It is not advisable to spray Trevitt 
apples or coastal-grown Williams 
pears with lime-sulphur after the 
“spur-burst” stage, while summer ap¬ 
plications of lime-sulphur to Joseph¬ 
ine pears will cause defoliation and 
dropping of the fruit. Good results 
have been obtained in spraying Wil¬ 
liams pears on the coast by using 
Bordeaux mixture 6-4-80 in applica¬ 
tions 1 to 4. 

Lime-sulphur when combined with 
arsenate of lead is liable to leave a 
deposit on the fruit and leaves, which 
depreciates the market value of the 
former and appears to have a detri¬ 
mental effect upon the tree through 
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its action upon the latter. This objection may be overcome by the use of 
calcium, caseinate, used in the proportion of 1 lb. of calcium caseinate to 
80 gallons of spray. Calcium caseinate should he mixed by gradually 
blending it with small quantities of water until it is'brought to the eon- 
sistency of cream. This procedure will obviate difficulty in mixing and 
the formation of lumps. When combining the solutions, the arsenate of 
lead should first be placed in the vat, then the calcium caseinate and finally 
the lime-sulphur. It is advisable to use the spray as soon as possible after 
it is prepared, and care should be taken to see that it is kept thoroughly 
agitated when being applied. 

The vigour of the trees should he maintained by the systematic use of 
fertilisers wherever necessary. 


The Value of Windbreaks. 

The advantages derived from shelter belts (windbreaks) where orchards 
are exposed to strong winds are not always fully realised, though more are 
being planted each year, writes Mr. W. W. Cooke, Senior Truit Instructor 
at Goulburn. Not only is the loss from windfalls very great in orchards 
exposed to strong winds, but the growth and general health of the trees is 
adversely afieeted. It is not uncommon under such conditions to find the 
hulk of the crop of fruit carried on the sheltered side of the trees, on which 
side the wood growth also is stronger. Tear is often entertained that the 
trees adjacent to the windbreak will be robbed of plant-food and moisture, 
but this need not be the case, as is evidenced by the fact that these trees 
are sometimes the best in the orchard. 

What variety of tree to plant as a windbreak requires careful considera¬ 
tion, as the trees chosen must fulfil certain requirements. They must make 
fairly rapid growth and reach a height and produce foliage of sufficient 
density to serve the desired purpose. The object of a windbreak is not 
absolutely to block the wind, as if this were done the wind passing over the 
top of the break would tend at once to drop or dip and strike the trees two 
or three rows back in the orchard. What is required is a break that will 
sufficiently slow down the speed of the wind that passes through it as to 
render it harmless. Another important requirement is that the trees of 
which it is formed shall not be subject to attack by scale or other pests to 
which fruit trees are subject. The cost of the young trees also should not 
be too high. Probably Firms insignis fulfils these requirements better than 
any other tree. 

The windbreak should not be planted too close to the orchard; a distance 
of SO feet or more is advisable. If sufficient land is available, a double row' 
of trees, those in the second row being planted opposite the centres of the 
spaces in the first, is to be preferred to a single one. Where a double row 
is planted, the distance between the trees in the row can he increased. Bows 
10 to 15 feet apart, with the trees 20 feet apart, will usually he found satis¬ 
factory. By keeping an open drain 5 or 8 feet from the ■windbreak its roots 
are prevented from robbing the orchard trees of plant-food and moisture. 
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Topical Citrus Reminders. 

The harvesting of the crop will be the main preoccupation of the citrus 
grower at present, but a few hints on planting, manuring and pruning are 
now seasonable. 

Planting. 

In certain coastal districts not subject to heavy frosts, planting in the 
autumn (late February and March) is very satisfactory, but with these 
exceptions the late winter or early spring (after frosts have ended) is the 
best time for this operation. 

Great care should be taken that the roots of the young trees are not 
allowed to become dried out by exposure to the sun or air between the time 
they are lifted in the nnrsery and the time they are planted. It is a good 
plan to dip the roots in a puddle of clay before packing to reduce loss of 
moisture while in transit. Such puddled clay should be washed from the 
trees lief ore planting in the orchard. 



An Orchard Windbreak, 


The ends of all damaged roots should be cut off smoothly, and the roots 
well spread in the hole and covered with loose moist soil, which should be 
pressed tightly around them. The trees should not be planted deeper than 
the depth at which they stood in the nursery, and in shallow soils where 
top-dressing is practised they should be planted rather shallower. When 
planting is completed, the ground should be ploughed up to. each row of 
trees. If the weather turns dry after planting, the trees should be irrigated 
or (if irrigation be not possible) each tree should receive a couple of 
buckets of water. This should be applied by forming a basin round the tree, 
and after the water has soaked away, filling the basin in with dry soil The 
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tree should be cut back on planting. Removal of the leaves is also recom¬ 
mended to prevent too rapid transpiration before the . tree becomes re¬ 
established. 

If the leaves along the stem drop, as they often do, the bark should be 
protected from the hot sun with hessian, paper, or other covering. 

Frsamgo 

To balance the loss of many roots at planting, orange, lemon and man¬ 
darin trees need a reduction of their top growth. Orange trees may be cut 
to a straight stem or well-formed head at from 20 to 30 inches from the 
ground.; mandarins of most varieties may be headed at from IS to 20 inches, 
and lemon trees at from 20 to 24 inches. Many growths will quickly develop 
on such steins, but only those which emanate from the top 6 or 9 inches 
should be retained, the lower shoots being cut clean off or rubbed off soon 
after development. 

In the case of oranges and mandarins little further attention is necessary, 
except where vigorous upright growths appear in the centre of the tree. 
As a rule, these should be cut cleanly out as soon as noticed. They are likely 
to re-appear, and, if permitted to remain, will spoil the roundish shape 
desired in the mature tree, and have a tendency to rob it of its vigour. 
The only other pruning which is desirable is the removal of any limbs which 
are touching the ground to a height to give a few inches of clearance, and 
the removal of dead wood. Any pruning that may be necessary is best 
performed in spring time. 

In the case of mandarins, particularly of Emperor variety, priming should 
he directed towards spreading the branches to counteract the upright habit 
of growth. In the course of time a very heavy bearing on alternate years 
may be observed. A light thinning of the fruiting twigs will minimise 
such a tendency, whilst a heavier’ thinning of the limbs is desirable on very 
mature trees growing in a shallow soil. Such prunings are not required 
annually, but only when it is anticipated that excessive cropping may 
otherwise prov© improvident. 

Lemon trees are rarely pruned after being headed at planting, but regular 
and frequent attention to pruning would result in trees being much better 
formed and made capable of carrying the heavy crops that frequently break 
them down when self-formed. Three or four vigorous, well-placed growths 
from the main stem should be selected as main arms on which the future 
framework is to be constructed. These should be cut back to a length of 
about 12 inches. A number of growths will occur from buds near the top 
of the arms, and a selection should be made of one or two which are likely 
to spread the growth habit, the remainder being cut off and the fresh 
growths that will arise from near such removals being frequently pinched 
back. 

Manuring* 

In the manuring of citrus trees nitrogen appears to be the most important 
constituent. The following mixture is recommended:—Sulphate of 
ammonia, 6 ewt.; sulphate of potash, 1J cwt. Mix together well, and apply 
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| lb. of the mixture per tree for each year of the tree’s age up to 15 lb.;, 
thus, an eight-year-old tree will receive 6 lb. 

As citrus trees are evergreen and more or less active right through the 
year, they should receive a dressing of the fertiliser twice a year, the first- 
near the end of winter or early spring and the second about three months' 
later. The applications will then be timed so that the plant-food will be 
available at the commencement of the two main growths in the trees. 

Every opportunity should be taken to increase the organic content of the 
soil by the turning in of bush scrapings or similar material. The ploughing 
in of green manure crops, so valuable in this relation, must not now be 
delayed. 


Other Seasonable Operations. 

Pruning. 

This operation may be continued during the current month, particularly 
in late districts. In the case of young trees the establishment of a good 
framework is of paramount importance; they should not be allowed to out- 
grow their strength or to commence cropping before the limbs can bear 
the weight of fruit—a slight immediate gain should not be sought at the 
expense of the robustness and vitality of the tree. In the case of older 
bearing trees the characteristics of each variety should be studied, and it 
should be remembered that each tree of the same variety has a sort of 
individuality which cannot be profitably ignored. 

Control of Leaf Curl 

Spraying of peaches with lime-sulphur or Bordeaux mixture for the 
prevention of leaf curl should receive attention, if not already carried out, 
as this disease exacts a heavy toll if precautionary measures are not taken. 
Both of the sprays mentioned have proved efficacious in keeping leaf curl 
-in check. 

Grafting. ’ 

During this month grafting may be done in many localities, and any 
undesirable variety may be worked over to another kind. In grafting upon 
old trees numerous grafts should be inserted. This aids in the maintenance 
of healthy tissure round the whole limb. If only one or two grafts are 
placed on the outer ring of large limbs, the inside portion of th© limb 
invariably dies back and the death of the whole limb or even of the whole 
tree sometimes occurs. The operation is described in detail in Farmers' 
Bulletin 63, “Orchard Nursery Work: Budding and Grafting,”■ obtainable 
from .the Department,'price lOd. (postage included). 

. Planting of Deciduous Trees. 

The planting of deciduous trees may be carried out 'during the present 
month, but earlier planting is always desirable. The tree makes root growth 
long before it begins to put forth new leaves and branches, and it is impor¬ 
tant that a good root system shall develop before' top growth makes its 
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demands. When planting pome fruit, such, as apples and pears, and drupe 
fruit, such as plums and cherries, adequate provision should be made for 
cross-pollination. This will frequently save disappointment in the future. 


Keep Australia Free of Fire Blight. 

In Ms recently-issued report of his investigations of the fruit industry in 
Canada and the United States, Mr. C. G. Savage, Director of Fruit Culture, 
urges that every precaution be taken to guard against the introduction of 
lire blight disease. The greatest danger of introducing it is by the impor- 



Apple Trees Defoliated by Fire Blight Disease. Limbs of Pear Tree Killed by Fire Blight. 

tation of affected trees. The possibility of introduction of the fire blight 
, bacillus by means of fruit appears to be very remote, according to investi¬ 
gators in both Canada and TJ.S.A. 

In some countries this disease takes heavy toll of fruit each season, and 
especially is this the case with pear trees. Limbs (as shown in the illus- 

I tration) and even whole trees may be killed out by the disease. 

A limited number of copies of Mr. Savage’s report is available for free 
distribution.— Editor. 
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Bunchy Top Control 

Early Identification, Eradication of Infective Aphids, 
and Destruction of Diseased Stools. 

H. W. EASTWOOD, H-D.A., Senior Trait Instructor. 


The greater prevalence of bunchy top disease last season should act as 
a forceful reminder that this disease is still the most serious problem to be 
reckoned with in the banana-growing industry, and as it is not unlikely 
that in some instances last season s outbreaks may constitute a source fox 
early infection this spring; the control measures to be adopted during the 
corning season should be planned well ahead in order to get control of the 
disease as soon as it appears. I 

The first essential is that every grower should be able to identify the ! 

disease in all its stages. The symptoms are quite distinct and easily j 

recognisable, and are well described in a free pamphlet issued by the j 

Department; or, if preferred, the local banana instructor will give a j 

practical demonstration in identification. j 

Certain control measures are prescribed by regulations, but the pro- j 

gressive grower will go further than he is forced to do by law, and for 
the guidance of these men Mr. Eastwood has outlined a complete control ; 

programme in the following article. 


It lias been previously stated in this Gazette that the successful and 
economical control of bunchy top disease depends on four most important 
points: (1) Detection in its earliest stages; (2) immediate and thorough 
spraying of the stool to kill all aphids, which might otherwise carry the 
disease to healthy plants; (3) digging out of the entire stool; and (4) 
subsequent destruction of the stool as described later. 

Extra precautions that might he employed with advantage are:—(1) 
After destroying the bunchy top stool spray the remains of it on the 
ground with pure kerosene; (2) if practicable (in most instances this can¬ 
not be done), burn the stool in the hole it was removed from; (3) spray all 
neighbouring stools for some distance around with a contact insecticide to 
kill and check the spread of aphids and so minimise the risk of further 
infection. Nicotine sulphate (40 per cent.) or kerosene emulsion is recom¬ 
mended. 

Auxiliary Control Measures. 

Plantation sanitation is of considerable value indirectly in bunchy top 
control; therefore— 

1. Keep all stools free of trash, as this facilitates inspection and the 
detection of disease. 

2. Limit the number of plants and suckers to each stool rather than allots 
it to become overgrown with suckers, some of which may never produce a 
marketable bunch. 
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Space the plants wide apart, especially on the richer soils where stool 
growth is vigorous. 

4. Keep weed growth under control, even if only to create conditions 
under which inspections are more easily and comfortably performed. 

Spray Diseased Stools with Power Kerosene. 

For the destruction of the aphids on diseased stools power kerosene is 
preferable to lamp or refined kerosene, being both cheaper and more effica¬ 
cious. This oil is easily applied with a compressed air pump or an. 
atomiser. Aphids live on all parts of the plant, and are to be found around 
the base of Hie pseudo-stem at soil level, and for some distance below the- 
surface, also on young peeper suckers just emerging from the ground,. 
Dense colonies occur between the sheaths of the outer leaves and pseudo¬ 
stem and in the funnel leaf. Every part of the stool should therefore be 
sprayed thoroughly, including all suckers and peepers. To do so effectively 
all trash, stones and obstacles need to be removed from around the stool 
before spraying begins. 

After applying the spray around the funnel leaf and neck of the pseudo¬ 
stem, if the aphids have congregated there in colonies, commence spraying 
at ground level around the base of the pseudo-stems and suckers and wet 
the surface soil also. Continue up the barrel of the pseudo-stem, at the* 
same time pulling away the sheaths of the old leaves and spraying the 
freshly exposed surfaces. Follow this procedure right to the last leaf on 
the plant, making sure that all the leaves, and particularly the leaf axils 
and funnel leaf, get a good wetting with the spray. It is often necessary to 
unfurl the funnel leaf to spray the inside. After the stool lias been dug out 
and destroyed, which should he done when spraying is completed, it is an 
added safeguard if the remains on the ground are again sprayed all over. 

Sprays for Control of Aphids on Healthy Plants. 

For the control of aphids on healthy plants, either a tobacco wash, nico¬ 
tine sulphate (40 per cent.), or kerosene emulsion is a suitable spray. The 
addition of soap to the tobacco extract sprays to act as a spreader is essen¬ 
tial, as it makes the solution more adhesive and penetrating, and will 
ensure a much more even distribution and a better “ kill ” of aphids. Direc¬ 
tions for mixing these sprays are obtainable in leaflet form from the Depart¬ 
ment, Box 36a*, (x.P.O,, Sydney. It is important that kerosene emulsion 
be thoroughly emulsified before use, for if there is any free oil in the spray 
it will burn the foliage of the banana plant. 

Healthy stools should be sprayed in a similar manner to that described 
for diseased stools, except that -the plants should not be damaged by inter¬ 
ference. Where the infestation of aphids is heavy it may be advisable to 
repeat the spraying to kill those missed during the first application. 

When spraying, the pressure should be kept high and a fairly coarse 
nozzle used to ensure a drenching spray, as, being contact sprays, it is 
necessary to u hitand wet the aphids to obtain a kill. Increasing the 
strength of the solution will not offset thoroughness of application. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 



Berkshire Sow “ Highfield British Queen 46th ” (Imp.)* . 

Stud pigs of BERKSHIRE and TAMWORTH breeds are 
available for sale at— 

Hawkeshury Agricultural College, Richmond . 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm , Lismore . 

BERKSHIRE pigs only are available for sale at— 

Grafton Experiment Farm , Grafton. 

Bathurst Experiment Farm , Bathurst 
Wagga Experiment Farm , Bomen. 

New England Experiment Farm , Glen Innes . 

Cowra Experiment Farm , Coiora. 

Breeders are reminded that at the above institutions the studs have 
been augmented by importations of the best and latest strains available 
of Berkshire and Tamworth pigs from Great Britain* 

Full particulars regarding prices, &c., can be obtained on 
application from the Principal, Hawkesbury Agricultural College, 
Richmond, or from the Managers of the farms mentioned. 

G. D. ROSS, Under Secretary, Box 36a, G.P.O., SYDNEY. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 


TESTING MILK and CREAM 

and 

Recording Yields of Dairy 
Cows for Herd Improvement 

Farmers’ Bulletin , No, 161 (Second Edition) 

BY 

L. T. MacINNES, 

Director of Dairying. 


Roy. 8vo, :: 68 pages. :: Illustrated. Paper cover. 


The technique of testing milk and cream by the Babcock 
method is very fully and lucidly explained in this bulletin, while 
other sections are devoted to a discussion of the economic 
situation in the dairying industry and to outlining the 
organisation and control of herd-recording sub-units. 

This is a booklet every dairy farmer should have. 


Price, Is. 2d., including postage. 


Printed and Published by and Obtainable from 

: THE GOVERNMENT PRINTER, Phillip Street, SYDNEY 
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If is safer when spraying at a high pressure to use a pump fitted with a 
gauge. The pump shoould also be fitted with an automatic “ cut off ” 
nozzle, by which the spray can be regulated to fine or coarse. In many 
instances also, especially when spraying well-grown plants, an extension 
rod 3 or 4 feet long will facilitate the application of the spray, particularly 
when it is necessary to reach up and spray down into the centre of the plant. 

Timeliness and Thoroughness Count 

Timeliness and thoroughness are absolutely essential in the control of 
bunchy top disease. It is necessary to discover the disease as soon as it 
shows up, which means that frequent and regular inspections of all stools 
in a plantation must be made. A thorough spraying should then he given 
immediately, for it is the aphids which get away before the bunchy top 
is found or after imperfect treatment has spread the disease to other plants. 



The First Symptoms of Bunchy Top Disease. 

Portion of a leaf, showing the broken dark green streaks that are visible when held np to"the light 
and looked at from the under-side. 


Some growers contend that in spite of every precaution the disease con-, 
tinues. to spread in their plantations. In such cases it has always been 
found that there is a weakness in the control measures employed. Aphids 
in sheltered positions on the diseased stools, such as in hidden peeper 
suckers, unfurled funnel leaves, old leaf sheaths, leaf axils, under fruit 
bracts and in the bell of the bunch, have been missed by the spray. In 
other cases, some growers persist in the old practice of pouring kerosene 
down the funnel leaf of the diseased plant. Apart from contravening the 
present regulations, which insist that the whole plant must be thoroughly 
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sprayed, this method only kills a percentage of the aphids present. Other 
growers, while carrying out.the spraying* regulations to the letter, allow the 
diseased plants to stand for a day or two, '* to enable the kerosene to act 
on the plant;’’ so they explain. This shows a lack of knowledge of the true 
purpose of spraying. The only reason for spraying is to kill the aphids 
present at the time of the application. If the plant be' not destroyed imme¬ 
diately after spraying, any aphids missed will either leave the plant to 
infest other plants, or, worse still, they may multiply considerably in a few 
days, thus enormously increasing the danger of spreading the disease. It 
is - also very likely that aphids from nearby stools will visit the diseased 
plant between time of spraying and time of destruction, and as the spray 
in no way destroys the disease virus in the plant, each aphid that visits 
the stool thus becomes a potential disease spreader. 

In digging out the stools it frequently happens that parts of the conns 
or distant small eyes and peeper suckers are missed in the digging, and 
these continue to grow. As they are diseased, this is another way in which 
bunchy top disease may spread. Furthermore, when subsequently chopping 
up the plants, in many instances the conns are not sliced up into small 
enough pieces, and eyes or junks will continue to grow under suitable con¬ 
ditions, especially if they are in contact with the soil. 

Prospective growers should make certain they are getting suckers from a 
clean source, and thereby guard against one of the two means of getting 
bunchy top in their plantations. It is easier to prevent its introduction in 
this way than to cope with it after it has developed. 

From now m, be cm the Lookout for Bunchy Top. 

Generally the disease becomes more active with vigorous growth in the 
spring and through the summer and autumn months, and while it is 
imperative to fight this disease all the year round, the fight must be in¬ 
tensified during that period of the year which suits it best. 

Growers would find it to their advantage if they were to keep an accurate 
record from year to year of what has been done in fighting this disease* 
Thef records might include the dates of outbreaks, the number of stools 
infected, the kind and amount of spraying materials used, and the method 
of application, the success achieved in preventing the further spread from 
separate infections, and other useful particulars. By studying these re¬ 
cords and carefully checking them with the records of other growers it 
should be possible to eliminate any weaknesses in the methods employed. 

In conclusion, let me issue a warning to over-optimistic and careless 
growers, who, perhaps through lack of experience with bunchy top, do 
not realise the seriousness of the disease and the damage it is capable 
of doing. It has been demonstrated in a practical way that it c*an be con¬ 
trolled, but the best results are possible of achievement, especially in 
closely-settled districts, only by the united efforts of all banana growers. 
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The Tung Oil Tree Does Well in 
Suitable Districts* 

Although the growing of the tnng oil tree ( Aleurites Fordii) is yet only 
in its experimental stage in this country, and the prospective grower is 
warned against planting out commercial areas where there is any doubt 
as to the suitability of either soil or climate, it is probable that when the 
districts most suited to the tree have been determined, appreciable quan- 
titles of tung oil may be produced in this country. 

An annual rainfall of not less than 28 or 30 inches seems to be required, 
heavier rainfall, of course, -being preferable. A hot summer and a fairly 
cold winter seems to suit the tree. In China, where it thrives, although 
snow is often present in winter, where the tree yields best there is 


Suowing ike Bearing Habit of the Tnng Oil Tree. 

generally only about 4 degrees of frost. The trees do not appear to do well 
where more than 12 or 13 degrees of frost occurs. On the other hand, if the 
winter is not sufficiently cold to give the tree a definite resting period and 
cause it to shed its leaves, the yield is not likely to be satisfactory. 

The mature fruit reaches a diameter of from 2 to 3 inches, and resembles 
somewhat a small apple in shape. It may grow either singly or in 
clusters of two or more. Five or more seeds are generally found in each 
fruit surrounded by an outer husk; 340 to 350 nuts go to a bushel of 30| lb. 
Tests of seed viability have shown that seeds must be planted during the 
season following that in which they mature. 








Tobacco Notes for August* 

C. J. TREGEOTA, Tobacco Expert. 

With the tobacco sowing season here again, it is opportune to draw 
attention to the futility of attempting to grow tobacco on unsuitable soils. 
Light sandy soil and a good summer rainfall are essential to produce leaf 
of bright colour, good texture, and possessing that mild pleasant aroma so 
much in demand. Even irrigation cannot entirely take the place of rain¬ 
fall, as the right conditions of humidity must be present. 

Make a Succession of Sowings* 

Erom the present time up till the first week of November is the most 
suitable time to sow tobacco seed. A succession of sowings at intervals of 
a week or ten days should be made, so as to be assured of an adequate 
supply of plants whenever the weather is favourable for transplanting after 
danger of frost is past. 

The site chosen for the seed-beds should be in a position sheltered from 
prevailing winds, and the soil should be a well-drained, rich, sandy loam. 
Eirst mark off beds 4 feet wide, then pile a quantity of timber and brush¬ 
wood on the surface, and start a fire on the leeward side, the intention 
being to raise sufficient heat to kill insect eggs and seeds of any weeds that 
may he present. Rubbish of any size should be raked off, but the fine 
ashes should be left, as these will act as a fertiliser when worked into the 
bed. Then the surface should be broken to a depth of 5 or 6 inches, and 
worked up to as fine a tilth as possible. 

If it is desired to obtain plants quickly, lightly cover the whole bed (so 
that it may be plainly seen) with high-grade superphosphate before sowing; 
about 3 or 4 lb. will be required for each 100 square feet of seed-bed. Take 
a rake and lightly draw it over the bed once. The seed-bed should be en¬ 
closed with a framework of wood, so that it can he roofed over with cloth. 

Mix Seed with Ashes Before Sowing. 

As tobacco seed is very light, the calm of the early morning will be found 
the best time to sow the seed. One level teaspoon of seed is sufficient for a 
bed 4 feet wide and 25 feet long, and should yield enough plants for one 
acre. To ensure even distribution, the seed should not be sown without 
addition to its bulk. A simple method is to use two buckets, one of which 
should be about one-third filled with fine ashes. Place a thin layer of ashes 
in the empty bucket, and sprinkle as evenly as possible a pinch of seed over 
it; add another layer of ashes and mix well. Repeat the process until the 
quantity of seed it is desired to sow is used up, together with the ashes, 
and then mix again with the hands. The mixture of ashes and seed should 
be distributed over the bed as evenly as possible; the colour will be found 
a guide as to evenness. The seed should not be raked in, but after sowing 
*, the bed should be gently firmed all over with a piece of flat hoard. Then 
lr%htly water the bed several time- with a can that has a fine rose. 
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A Kangaroo Louse Infesting Dogs. 

p t . X. McCULLOCH, B.Se., B.Sc.Agr., Assistant Entomologist. 

At a sheep station in the Gulargambone district of blew South Wales in 
April, 1933, the writer found a dog heavily infested with biting lice, which 
on examination proved to be Heterodoxus longitarmis (Piaget), Johnston 
and Harrison. The infested animal, an airedale, which had been purchased 
in Sydney about nine months previously, had had little contact with the 
station sheep dogs, and as a search of the latter failed to reveal the presence 
of lice, it was thought that the airedale had been infested before it arrived. 
Later, however, in June, a heavy infestation was found on young kelpie 
puppies which had not left the kennel where they had been bom and had 
hot been in contact with the airedale. About 100 specimens were collected 
from three small pups by placing the bodies of the latter in an atmosphere 
containing chloroform. By the same method a few specimens, together with 
some dog fleas ( Ctenocephalus• cams) , but no other species of lice, were 
obtained from an adult sheep dog. 

It is a remarkable fact that this louse, belonging to a family characteristic 
of marsupials, has succeeded in becoming established as a permanent and 
vigorous canine parasite. It has not apparently hitherto been recorded on 
dogs in Australia, which is rather surprising, since it undoubtedly has its 
origin in this country, and has spread widely abroad. 

On the airedale referred to above many eggs were observed attached 
singly to hairs of the animal’s coat. From some of these, full-grown 
embryos, unmistakably Heterodoxus , were dissected out. 

The writer has attempted no control measures against this insect. The 
owner of the dog bathed it once in “ dilute, non-arsenical sheep dip.” The 
treatment apparently failed to kill many adult parasites and eggs. It is 
thought that dusting with a few pinches of sodium fluoride would prove 
effective. 

Technical Description and Other Details of Heterodoxus longiiarsus . 

Heterodoxus belongs to the family Boopidae , sub-family Boopinae , the 
latter group being distinguished by having four-jointed palps. It is distin¬ 
guished from Boopia by the absence of post-ocular emarginations and the 
presence of two spines on the under side of the head; and from Para- 
heierodoxus by having those spines at the base of the palps and not 
posteriorly on the gular margin. 

Johnston and Harrison (1916, p. 338) gave descriptions of all known 
members of the family, including a new Heterodoxus , H . brevispmosus from 
Phascologale flavipes , a pouched mouse, and added: “We are acquainted 
with two other new species, both from marsupials, which will be described 
in a later communication.” The writer has been able to find no such sub¬ 
sequent publication. 
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They gave as synonyms of H. longitarsus :—- 
Henopon longitarsus , Piaget 1880, p. 504, pi, 41, fig. 7. 

Menopon spiniger , Enderlein 1909, p. 80. 

Menacanthus longitarsus , iMeurnann 1912, p. 859, fig. 5. 

Menacanthus spinigerum (Enderlein) Benin ann 1912, p. 864, fig. 12. 
Heiero&oxus macropus, Le Sonef and Bullen 1902, p. 159, fig*. 11. 
Heterodoxus armiferus , Paine 1912, p. 862. 



Adult Male and Eggs of Heierodoxm longitarsus. 


In the. same paper they recorded as hosts of H . longitarsus many species 
of kangaroos, and noted that it had been recorded from dogs in several 
V. 'Countries tod from a jackal in Africa. Commenting on this “ extraordinary 
host distribution n they wrote: “ It has led Paine (1912) to claim that 
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Heterodoxus is characteristic of dogs. Such is certainly not the case. It is 
undoubtedly a marsupial parasite, and all occurrences on carnivora must be 
ascribed as straggling.” Hoffman (1930) reported this louse as an im¬ 
portant dog parasite widely distributed in temperate and tropical America. 
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Lord Bledisloe’s Survey of Recent Agricultural 

R/ESEARCH, 

“The Oawthron (N.Z.) Lecture” for last year was delivered by Lord 
Bledisloe, Governor-General of New Zealand, the title of his address being,. 
“A Conspectus of Recent Agricultural Research.” If, as Lord Bledisloe 
states, the salvation of our creaky structure of civilisation lies in the ampli¬ 
fication of science and a corresponding spread of human understanding to 
comprehend its truth, a perusal of his lecture (published in booklet form 
by Messrs. Whitcombe and Toombs, Ltd.; price Is.) should help greatly to 
buttress civilisation’s insecure structure. 

Lord Bledisloe surveys in a very readable manner the most striking 
results of recent researches into most branches of agriculture and offers 
many suggestions concerning future work. The commercial aspect of 
research is also emphasised, as, after all, the ultimate justification for 
research is its monetary benefit to the farming community. 

Its sixty-two pages are well worth reading. Our copy from the publishers. 
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Tanning Fur Skins* 

The “ Lightning Process ” and the Wattle-bark Method. 

The Department is sometimes asked for recipes for tanning fur skins, and 
ike process first mentioned below (the u lightning process v ) was supplied 
recently to a correspondent. This process is much quicker than wattle-bark 
tanning, but, while quite effective, is not as good as the latter method. 

The 41 Lightning Process/* 

Cut off the useless parts of the skin and then soften it by soaking, so that 
all flesh and fat may be scraped from the inside with a blunt knife. Soak 
the skin nest in warm water for an hour, and during that time mis equal 
quantities of boras, saltpetre, and G-lauber salts with enough water to make 
a thin paste. About half an ounce of each ingredient will give enough for 
a small skin, and proportionately more will be required for larger ones. 
When the skin has soaked in the warm water, lift it and spread it out flat, 
so that the paste may be applied with a brush to the inside of the skin; 
more paste will be required where the skin is thick than where it is thin. 
Double the skin together, flesh side inwards, and place it in a cool place for 
twenty-four hours, at the end of which time it should be washed clean 
and treated in the same way as before with a mixture of 1 oz. sodium, 
carbonate (washing soda) J oz. borax, and 2 oz. hard white soap; these 
must he melted together slowly without being allowed to boil. The skin 
should then be folded together again and put in a warm place for twenty- 
four hours. After this, dissolve 4 oz. alum, 8 oz. salt and 2 oz. sodium 
bicarbonate (baking soda) in sufficient hot water to saturate the skin; the 
water used should be soft, preferably rain water. When this is cool enough 
not to scald the hands, the skin should be immersed and left for twelve 
hours; then wring it out and hang it up to dry. The soaking and drying 
must be repeated two or three times, till the skin is soft and pliable, after 
which it may be rubbed smooth with fine sand-paper and pumice-stone. 

Wattle Bark Tanning. 

The second method, in which wattle-bark is the tanning agent, though not 
so quickly accomplished, should give better results. 

Collect some wattle-bark and make a strong decoction by boiling or 
steeping the bark in water. A bushel of crushed bark from a tannery, if 
one is near at hand, will be found an easy way of getting the best bark. The 
skin should be scraped clean on the inside, as in the “lightning process/’ 
before steeping begins. It is best to let the skin lie as fiat as possible while 
soaking; and a large, square, zinc-lined packing-case is therefore preferable 
to a barrel. The skins should be completely covered by the liquid, which 
must either be changed once a week or boiled anew and skimmed. While 
the skin is out of the liquid each week it should be lightly scraped. Large 
, skins take up to six weeks to tan well, but small skins will not require more 
, than a month. * \ ' ■ 
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Dairying Notes* 

August. 


Sow Kikuyu Grass in the Spring. 

Kikuyu is a very succulent grass, a rapid grower, will liold its own with 
paspalum, produces more feed than the latter during the winter months 
and an abundance of fodder during the spring-autumn period, and, in addi¬ 
tion to all these good points, it is particularly suited to the coastal dairying 
lands. 



A North Coast Kikuyu Pasture in the Middle of Winter. 


Although the best time to plant Kikuyu grass is during the spring, good 
results may be obtained in the coastal districts by planting any time from 
September to March, provided the soil is moist enough to enable the plants 
to become well rooted. As Kikuyu grass does not set seed, it has to be 
propagated by means of cuttings, rooted runners, or divisions of the crown 
of the plant. It grows well on almost any class of land, provided the texture 
is loose enough to enable the runners to- become well rooted. It is not wise, 
however, to establish Kikuyu on alluvial soil that is likely to he required 
later for cultivation, as eradication is difficult once the grass is firmly estab¬ 
lished. It has been grown to good advantage on soils that are subject to 
erosion, and it has also proved useful in choking out bracken fern in 
pastures. 


Vaginitis is Not the Cause of Abortion. 

There recently appeared in a country newspaper, over the name of a 
representative of a company handling a certain specific for the treatment 
of vaginitis, a statement to the effect that this disease was the cause of 
D 
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sterility and abortion in cows, and an offer was made to inspect herds 
gratuitously and explain the disease to stockowners. While this disease does 
lead to temporary sterility, it is pointed out by the Chief Veterinary Sur¬ 
geon of the Department that all available evidence is opposed to the theory 
that vaginitis is the cause of abortion, and the observations of competent 
and reliable investigators in Europe and Great Britain confirm this Depart¬ 
ment’s viewpoint on the matter. In view of the inaccuracy, according to 



present scientific knowledge, of the opinion expressed in the notice referred 
to, farmers will readily be able to assess for themselves the value of any 
explanation that might be offered in regard to this disease, by the person 
concerned* 

When the sterility is due to abnormal conditions of the ovary or womb, 
satisfactory treatment cannot be carried out by the stockowner. Erequently 
such cases will respond to measures which can be adopted by a veterinarian. 
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but such treatment requires skill and knowledge which can only be gained 
by technical training and experience. Certain cases of inflammation of 
the womb tend to recover naturally and the animals may breed later with¬ 
out treatment, but it must be borne in mind that all infections of the 
womb are serious. 

Where, however, the condition is that known as “temporary sterility,” 
and the infection is located in the vagina and month of the womb only, 
a considerable measure of success will be obtained by the adoption of 
routine douching. The medicament recommended is an 0.2 per cent, solu¬ 
tion of sulphate of zinc. To prepare this solution 8 oz. of sulphate of zinc 
are dissolved in 1 quart of water. This makes the stock solution. One 
ounce of this stock solution is added to 1 gallon of water for douching a 
cow. Other disinfectants have been used with good results, but the sulphate 
of zinc solution is very effective and is easily prepared. 

The course of treatment recommended is as follows:— 

All cows on the farm should be treated when the system is first adopted. 
Treatment should be carried out irrespective of the stage of pregnancy. 
Provided that the solution is made up to the correct strength and care taken 
with the douching, no ill effect will follow. Thereafter each cow should 
* be subjected to a further course of treatment following each calving. 

The treatment consists of douching every cow each alternate day for 
three weeks. 

In order to guard against the transference of infection from cow to cow 
by means of the apparatus used for douching, the tubing or nozzle should 
be boiled immediately before inserting it into the vagina of the cow. Where 
a number of cows are being treated at the same time the apparatus should 
be disinfected by boiling between the individual treatments. 

A cheap and satisfactory method of douching cows is by means of a 
funnel and piece of rubber tubing (see diagram). 


Rock Phosphate and Superphosphate Unsuitable as Licks. 

Another point in connection with licks has recently been noted—one which 
is of somewhat wide application, writes Mr. Max Henry, Chief Veterinary 
Surgeon. When the question of providing phosphates for stock in licks 
was first under consideration in this State it was naturally thought that 
besides bonemeal such material as superphosphate and rock phosphate 
should be considered. There was at the time, however, evidence from South 
Africa and the United States that the two latter materials had an un¬ 
desirable effect on the digestion of livestock, and for this and other reasons 
the Department consistently recommended the use of bonemeal. Recently 
reports have been received from the United States, Morocco, and South 
Africa with reference to the use of rock phosphate as a means of supplying 
phosphates to stock. Very undesirable results are reported from all three 
countries, and the consensus of opinion has been that the cause of the 
trouble is the fluorine content in the phosphate. Experiments in feeding 
fluorine salts to stock in South Africa have produced results similar to those 
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which follow the feeding; of rock phosphate. The animals which received 
the fluoride showed poor appetite and lost weight and developed charac¬ 
teristic swellings on the bones of the legs. In the American experiments 
the animals developed undesirable changes in the teeth and became* un¬ 
thrifty. In a feeding experiment with superphosphate in South .Africa* 
although the* animals responded well in the beginning, towards the end of 
the experiment they began to develop symptoms not unlike those of the 
group receiving rock phosphate, and it was found that the superphosphate 
contained 1.5 per cent, of fluorine. It has been noted that the ill effects 
of feeding materials containing fluorine do not appear for a considerable 
period, but there seems to be no reason to doubt that excessive amounts of 
fluorine’ in any phosphate are likely to produce undesirable results if the 
material is fed for a long period. 


Why High Producing Cows are Most Profitable. 

The following interesting facts and figures are taken from an Idaho 
(TT.S.A.) University bulletin:— 

Which is the Best Herd? 

22 cows, each producing 200 lb. fat, returning 1,000 dollars over feed cost. 

or 

12 cows, each producing 300 lb. fat, returning 1,000 dollars over feed cost* 

„, ■ ° r 

9 cows, each producing 400 lb. fat, returning 1,000 dollars over feed cost. 
•Answer .—9 cows, each producing 400 lb. fat yearly. 

Why? 

Each herd returns 1,000 dollars over feed cost. 

But— 

1. The 22-cow herd produced 800 lb. fat (22 per cent.) more than either of 

the other herds, which tends to build a surplus and depress prices. 

2. The 22-cow herd required 38 per cent, more feed than the 12-cow herd 

and 58 per cent, more than the 9-cow herd. 

3. The 22-cow herd required more time and labour and greater expenses 

in shelter and taxes than either of the other herds. 

4. The 12-cow herd produced butter-fat at a feed cost 24 per cent, lower 

than the 22-cow herd. 

5. The 9-cow herd produced butter-fat at a feed cost 32 per cent, lower than 

the 22-cow herd. 


Sale of Stock Remedies to he Regulated.,. 

Satisfaction has been expressed generally among stockowners concerning 
the recent announcement by the Minister for Agriculture (Hon. Hugh 
Main, MX.A.) that draft legislation was being prepared to regulate the 
sale of stock medicines, vaccines, stock licks, and patent stock foods. 
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Warnings to stockowners have keen sounded from, time to time to save 
them from being imposed upon by unscrupulous vendors of proprietary re¬ 
medies for different stock diseases. Many of these medicines are entirely 
useless; they may even be harmful. In other cases, although the prepara¬ 
tions may contain constituents beneficial for the treatment of the diseases 
they are claimed to cure, the prices charged are often altogether dis¬ 
proportionately high in comparison with actual cost. In one particular 
ease investigated recently, a preparation selling at over £2 for a tin contain¬ 
ing less than 1 lb. weight of the mixture was made up of ingredients that 
would probably cost less than Is. per lb. 

Other instances have come under notice where farmers 7 herds have been 
inspected and treatment recommended for vaginitis by persons who, it is 
believed, have had little or no training in connection with diseases of stock. 
In one ease, cows were examined by means of an instrument, and it is 
understood that no precaution was taken to sterilise the instrument before 
using it on each individual animal, with the result that a grave risk was run 
of spreading any disease that might possibly have been present. Another 
objectionable practice which has been reported is that of vendors of 
specifics of this nature, after inspecting the stock and diagnosing the 
trouble according to their own viewpoint, endeavour to induce the stock- 
owner to accept the treatment they are canvassing by forwarding the 
material or leaving it with the stockowner despite protests from the latter. 

Before allowing persons of whom they have no knowledge to conduct 
examinations of their cattle, farmers should be particularly careful to 
satisfy themselves that these individuals possess the proper knowledge which 
would enable them to take precautions against the spreading of infection. 


The Department s Aberdeen Akgtts Cattle 
at Teangib Show. 

Against strong opposition at the recent Trangie show the Department’s 
Aberdeen Angus cattle were very successful, taking all the prizes in the 
Export Steer 17 classes and two championship, two reserve championship, 
eight first and three second prizes in other classes. 


Details of the awards are as follows 
Aberdeen Angus Stud Cattle. 

Bull, milk teeth and over—1st and 
2nd. 

Bull, 2 teeth only—1st. 

Bull, 4 teeth only—1st and Deserve 
Champion. 

Bull, 6 teeth only—1st and Cham¬ 
pion. 

Heifer, milk teeth—1st and 2nd. 

Heifer, 2 teeth—1st. 

Heifer, 4 teeth—1st and Deserve 
Champion. 

Cow, 6 teeth or older—1st, 2nd and 
Champion. 


Export Steer Classes. 

1 fat steer showing milk teeth only 
—1st and 2nd. 

2 fat steers showing milk teeth only 
—1st and 2nd. 

1 fat steer showing two teeth only 
—1st and 2nd. 

2 fat steers showing two teeth only 

■ —1st. 

1 fat steer showing four teeth only 
—1st. 

2 fat steers ■ showing four teeth only 
—1st. 
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Improving Herd Yields* 

By the Application of Heed Recording Results. 


F. WILKINSON, Senior Dairy Instructors and A. W. WALKER, Dairy Instructor. 


It is essential that every farmer who has submitted his herd for record¬ 
ing under the herd recording scheme administered by the Department of 
Agriculture should fully appreciate the possibilities that the scheme affords. 
It is considered that several failures to establish considerable increases in 
the herd production have been mainly due to insufficient understanding of 
the methods to he adopted in applying the results, and also to insufficient 
information having been recorded as to the breeding of the heifers that 
are being added to the herd from time to time. 

In this article the authors indicate what records should be kept and how 
; they can be used in conjunction with the Department's herd record sheets. 


Keep a Herd Register* 

It is wise, as will be made plain in this article, to record the details and 
the results of all the operations on the dairy farm. It is suggested that the 
first essential is the keeping of a permanent berd register. This will con¬ 
sist of a strongly-hound, small book, and all the foundation cows, i.e., those 
in the herd at the commencement of the compilation of the herd register, 
should be entered and allotted a number. Any new cow or heifer added 
to the herd will be allotted the next consecutive number. For instance, 
in an initial herd of forty cows, the foundation cows will be numbered 
1 to 40. 

When a newly-calved heifer is added to the milking herd, she will be 
allotted number 41, and each subsequent addition will be allotted the next 
consecutive number until 999 is reached, when the numbers might he com¬ 
menced again from 1. 

This identification number should he indelibly marked on the cow either 
with a tattoo outfit or with firebrands/ In the case of a tattoo, it is sug¬ 
gested that the number be placed in the left ear, whilst in the case of the 
use of firebrands, the number might be placed on the milking-side shoulder, 
the hair being clipped from around the part where it is intended to brand so 
as to ensure a clean, neat brand. Only when a cow or heifer has been 
added to the milking herd should the branding: be carried out. 

In this register should be kept particulars of the breeding of each cow 
entered, also any known particulars as regards the production of the dam, 
grand-dam, etc. The book should be large enough to enable entries to be 
made in it for a number of years. 
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The following method of ruling the leaves of the herd register is sug- 
gested:— 


Herd Register. 


2fo. 1 Xame of Cow. 

I 

Date of Birth. 

! 

Sire. j Bara. 

Remarks. 

j 





t 



... 





.. 


.i. 

1 . 





1 ! 
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1 
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i 
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.i 
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.1 
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Aa Animal Register is also Necessary* 

The next requirement is the compilation of an annual register, and for 
this purpose, a small, cheap, exercise book should be purchased. In this 
book will be kept a complete record of the monthly activities of each cow 
in the herd. The amount of milk, percentage of butter-fat, and the amount 
of butter-fat produced by each cow for the month, together with notes on 
the seasonal conditions, dates of service and by which bull served, date of 
calving, age of cow at the commencement of recording, sex of calf, name 
or number allotted to calf and details as to the final disposal of calf, i.e., 
whether kept for the purpose of later admitting to milking herd or whether 
summarily disposed of, will all be recorded—on a separate page for each cow* 

This book will be found to be a valuable adjunct to systematic dairying, 
since it will enable the farmer, at a moment's glance, to be fully aware of 
any particulars in regard to any cow in the herd. 

This hook might be entered up from month to month, a separate page 
being allotted to each cow, as already indicated. The ruling given on page 
628 is suggested for this register. 

Choose the Breeding Heifers by the Aid of the Production Records. 

At the expiration of each recording year in future, a checked summary of 
the monthly records of each cow tested in each herd will be forwarded by 
the Department to each recording member, and it is on these results that 
herd improvement should be effected. The opinion has been frequently 
expressed that the object of herd recording is to eliminate the cull cows. 
Whilst admitting that this is the natural sequence, it is submitted that' the 
primary object is to find out definitely which cows are the ones to rear the 
calves from. 














ANNUAL REGISTER. 
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The first essential in herd improvement is that a bull of known production 
strain must be used. To make definite improvement a farmer must decide 
which breed is most suited to conditions existent on his particular farm, 
ascertain what particular lines of blood in the breed selected have definitely 
proved productive, and then select a bull of the breed chosen, having* the 
desired lines of blood and that has also the necessary constitution and 
masculinity to enable him to pass on the characteristics for which he has- 
been chosen. 

It is then necessary to consider the cows, whose yields will be shown in 
the columns A, B, C, X>, E, E and G of the herd summary (see page 631 ), 
or in as many of these as they qualify for. Before making a decision in 
regard to the cows to retain calves from, however, it will be necessary to 
re-group the two- and three-year-old heifers to bring their production to 
the one standard, he., that of a mature cow*; they cannot be expected to 
produce the same quantity of milk and butter-fat as a cow perhaps four 
or five years old. The following table shows how this is done:— 

To the annual production of a— 

Junior 2-year-old, add 50 per cent. 

Senior 2-year-old, add 40 pm’ cent. 

Junior 3-year-old, add 30 per cent. 

Senior 3-year-old, add 20 per cent. 

This table has been calculated to approximate the standards set down 
by the Australian Registered Pure-bred Dairy Cattle Production Scheme 
(section I) for the ages referred to in this article. 

A junior 2-year-old is an animal that is 2 years old but under 2 years 6 
months on date of calving; a senior 2-year-old is one that is 2| years old 
but under 3 years on date of calving. The same applies to a junior and 
senior 3-year-old. 

The method of applying the results would be to keep all heifer calves from 
cows in Groups A, B, 0, D and E, or in the highest groups according to the 
production of the member's herd. In better-class herds cows in Group E 
might be allowed to remain in the herd for milking imposes, but calves 
should not be reared from them. Should no cows attain to a higher group 
than Group E in a low-class herd, the best heifers from the highest-produc¬ 
ing cows in that group must be kept for replacements. Cows in Group G 
should be removed from the herd when fresh stock, which have been 
selected from the higher-producing cows, are available to replace them. By 
adopting this method of replacements the farmer wall be on the way to 
building up a profitable herd of high producing cows. 

One of the principal aims of herd recording is to try and get the fanner 
to breed his own cows. In this way he wnll know the history of every cow 
in the herd as well as minimise disease on the farm, for “Buying cows often, 
means buying disease and somebody’s culls.” 

All heifer calves should be either tattooed in the right ear (for prefer¬ 
ence) or fire-branded on the small of the back with the dam’s number,* so 

^ Iii the April issue, in an article by Mr. Scott, Senior Dairy Instructor, other systems of marking 
calves for identification purposes were described. 
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V, 3 years and. over for one or more sub-periods 
Heifers on first calf and under 3 years for one or more sub-period* 













Particulars of each Cow’s Production of Butter-fat. 
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as to enable identification to be made readily and surely after perhaps 
twelve or eighteen months away from the main farm, and so prevent any 
possibility of incorrect identity. If tattooing is adopted, it is suggested 
that the tattoo include a letter of the alphabet, in addition to the numbers, 
to denote the year in which the calf was born, e.g. 3 for a calf born in 
1934 the letter A could be used, letter B for 1935, and so on. 

The Annual Herd Summary. 

The foregoing is the form which the annual summary of the production 
of a recorded herd will take in future. A summary, completed in relation 
to his particular herd, will be. issued to each, member after the close of the 
recording year, through the Dairy Branch district office. 

The figures entered in these columns by the Dairy Branch, and those 
obtained by converting the yields of heifers to a mature cow basis, enable 
the systematic building* up of the production of the herd by the keeping of 
heifer calves only from the highest producing cows. 

When the relationship of dams and heifers, and the sires used, are also 
noted on the summary by the dairy-farmer, he is in a position to compare 
the yields of heifers with those of their dams, and to ascertain what has been 
the influence of the sires. 

Taking the details completed in the herd summary shown on page 631 
(in which the yields of the two- and three-year-old heifers, converted to a 
mature cow basis, are shown in parentheses), as an example, the following 
information is available. 

Heifer calves from cows in groups B, C, D and E should be kept. In 
Group F only one cow (“Matilda”) remains, since the others are heifers and 
they have been re-grouped; calves would not be kept from this cow. The 
cows in Group G should be replaced as fresh stock, selected from better cows, 
are available. . 

Comparison of the yields of dams with those of their daughters indicates 
a beneficial influence from the use of sire 2; e.g., the yield of “May” is 
261 lb., and that of her daughter cr Molly” by sire 2, on a mature cow basis, 
is 294 lb. Similarly, the yield of “Haney” (285 lb.), also by this sire, 
exceeds that of her dam “Ruby” by 31 lb., and the yield of “Jane” (361.4 lb.) 
exceeds that" of her dam “Topsy” (338 lb.)* Obviously, a beneficial influence 
has been exercised. ' 

On the other hand, the yield of the heifer “Bertha” (297 lb.) by sire 1 
from “Topsy” is less than that of the dam, and that of “Annette” (215.6 lb.), 
also by sire 1, is less than that of her dam, “Mary.” 

It is considered that strict adherence to the keeping of the records sug¬ 
gested, and the application of the information they provide in the selection 
of breeding animals will go a long way towards considerably increasing 
production per acre, and so assisting to combat the low prices at present 
existent. \ A ' : .; ■ ■ 
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Tubercle-free Herds* 

.The following berds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the 
requirements of the scheme of certifying herd® tubercle-free, and, unless otherwise 
•declared, this certification remains in fore© until the date shown In respect of each herd:— 


Owner and Address. j > Expiry date. 


P. Ubrihien, Corridgeree. Bega ... ... .j 123 15 Aug., 1933 

W. S. Turnbull, Flanders Avenue, Muswellbrook .. ...j 37 i 17 „ 1933 

A. L. Logo©, Thornboro, Muswellbrook. 36 J 17 „ 1933 

E. W. Flower, Binna Burra . *.i 56 18 „ 1933 

G. Y. Ralston, ” Porphyry/’ Seaham .. ... 98 ! 21 H 1933 

E. P. Ferry, Nundorah, Parkville (Guernseys). 1 30 25 „ 1933 

Chapman Bros., Farm 166, Stcraey Point, Leefcon .. ... 43 25 „ 1983 

Sacred Heart Convent, Bowral . 1 . 10 : 26 „ 1938 

Lunacy Department, Parramatta Mental Hospital .. . 12 1 Sept., 1983 

Department of Education, Gosford Farm Homes ... ... ... ...I 38 2 „ 1933 

James McCormack, Trnnut .. .. 98 9 „ 1933 

H. W. Burton Bradley, Sherwood Farm, Moorland (Jerseys).: 67 16 1933 

E. C. Nicholson. Jillamatong, Corowa ... ! 180 : 23 „ 1938 

G. Powell and Sons, ” Loch Lomond,” Armidale .. . 22 : 26 „ 1933 

E. S. Cameron, Big Plain, Narrandera .! 31 ! 26 Oct., 1933 

E. E. McMullen, Sprlngnook, Holbrook.. 31 3 Nov., 1933 

W. R. Boughton, Holbrook .! 33 | 3 „ 1933 

<3. Maynard, Holbrook .. . 12 3 „ 1933 

Lunacy Department, Callan Park Mental Hospital . 31 ; 20 1933 

Stac© Bros., Taylor-street, Armidale .’ 26 1 Dec., 1933 

J. L. W. Barton, Wailerawang . 20 1 1933 

Department of Education, Brash Farm, Eastwood .; 8 j 8 „ 1933 

Lunacy Department, Morissei Mental Hospital.' 29 1 7 „ 1933 

W. W. Martin, ” Naxooma,” Urana Road, Wagga .; 150 14 „ 1933 

J. F. Chaffey, Glen Innes (Ayrshires) . 58 15 „ 1933 

E. E. Winder, Wybong Road, Muswellbrook .i 40 22 „ 1933 

O. J. Parbery, Allawah, Bega .! 122 8 Jan., 1934 

Strickland Convalescent Hospital for Women, “ Carrara,** Rose Bay ... 8 9 , 1934 

G. H. Hooper, Oak Hill, Bethungra .. . 10 19 „ 1984 

H. A. Corderoy, Wyuna Park, Barrington, via Gloucester (Guernseys) ... 81 ' 22 „ 1934 

F. G. Harcombe, Hillcrest Farm, Wanalda Road, Inverell ... “. ! 13 27 „ 1934 

J. B. Burtenshaw, “ Sunnyaide,” Invereli ... ... . 42 27 „ 1934 

Parker Bros., Hampton Court Dairy, Inverell. 82 27 „ 1934 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes (Ayrshires) ., 41 28 „ 1934 

Bathurst Experiment Farm (Jerseys) .. ... 31 1 Feb., 1984 

W. K. Friaell, Rosensteln Dairy. Inverell... . 37 2 „ 1984 

W. Pigg, Redlands Dairy, Inverell . 27 2 „ 1934 

A, N. de Fraine, Happy Valley Dairy, Inverell ... -g 3 1984 

G. L. Genge, “ Easton,” Armidale . .... ... ... ... ! 39 7 1934 

J. Davies, Puen Buen, Scon© (Jerseys) . 191 9 „ 1934 

Forster & Sons, Abington, Armidale . 189 ; 12 „ 1934 

Newington State Hospital and Home . 91 16 „ 1934 

A. B. Finney, Fox Ground, Gemngong. 33 57 „ 1934 

Lidcombe State Hospital and Home . ... 153 20 „ 1934 

Lunacy Dept., Gladesville Mental Hospital . ... 34 22 „ 1934 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco . 89 24 „ 1934 

Department of Education. Yanco Agricultural High School . ... 39 ; 24 „ 1934 

W. J. Miller, 199 Mann Street, Armidale . ... 7 6 Mar., 1934 

New England Girls* Grammar School, Armidale... . ... 41 8 ,, 1934 

F. C. Butler, Yarraimng, Bega .i 122 j 24 „ 1984 

G. W. Young, ** Boorganna,” via Wingham . 39 30 „ 1934 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College (Jerseys) . 118 3 April, 1984 

A. D. Frater, “ Fairview Dairy,” Inverell . ... ... 61 5 „ 1934 

Cowra Experiment Farm.. .. 26 j 27 „ 1984 

St. Joseph's Girls Orphanage, Eenmore ... 19 j 4 May, 1984 

G. A. Parish, Jerseyland, Berry.. ... 93 5 „ 1934 

Marion Hill Convent of Mercy, Goulbum . 27 j 5 ,, 1934 

Australian Missionary College, Cooranbong ... ... ... 72 [ 5 „ : 1934 

St. Joseph’s Convent, Reynold-street, Goulbuxn . 4 5 „ 1984 

St. John’s Boys* Orphanage, Goulburn ... ... .. 18 5 „ 1934 

W. M. McLean, Five Islands Road, Unanderra. 76 6 „ 1934 

Eoyong School, Moss Vaie. 3 8 „ 1934 

Miss N. C. Brensrn, Arankamp, Bowral ... 15 ; 10 „ 1934 

Tudor House School, Moss Yale ... ... 21 13 „ 1934 

Limond Bros., Morisset . ... .... 38 1 June, 1934 

Navua Ltd., Grose Wold, via Richmond (Jerseys) ... ... ... ...j 29 2 „ 1934 

Huristone Agricultural High School, Glenfleld ... ... ...! 44 22 „ 1934 

H. F. White, Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen Angus) .. 261 28 „ 1934 

St. John’s College. Woodlawn, Lismore ... ... . 34 1 29 „ 1934 
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Tubercle-free Herds— continued. 


Owner and Address. 


Number 


toted. : Expiry date. 


Grafton Experiment Farm. 

William Thompson Masonic School, B&ulkh&m Hills 
A. Shaw, “ Ardshieh” Craven Greek, Barrington (Milking Shorthorns) 
St. Patrick's College, GottUmrn .. 

S. L. Wills, Greendale Dairy, Cowra .. 

Waggffl Experiment Farm (Jerseys) . 

Riverstone Meat Co., Riverstone Meat Works, Riverstone 

Woiaroi College, Orange . 

WoUougbar Experiment Farm, XAsmore (Guernseys) ... 

George Rose, Aylmerton . 

Mittagong Farm Homes . 

R, C. Dixon, Elwatan, Castle Hill (Jerseys) . 

T. H. Maples, Racecourse Faun, Bega . 

P. M. Burtenshaw, Killean, Inverell . 

J. P. McQuillan, Bethungra Hotel, Bethtmgra. 

W. Newcomb, “Minnamurra," Inverell. 

Lunacy Department, Kenmor© Mental Hospital 

St. Michael's Novitiate, Goulbnm. 

Rydalmere Mental Hospital . 


1371 

37 

100 

8 

28 

80 

92 

li 

128 

2 

36 

19 

48 

63 


25 

85 

84 

4 

65 


14 July 3934 
20 „ 1934 

20 Aug., 1934 

21 Sept., 1934 

27 „ 1934 

25 Oct.. 1934 

9 Nov., 1934 

10 „ 1934 

11 Jan.. 1935 

21 Feb., 1935 

22 „ 1935 

28 „ 1935 

2 Mar., 1935 

28 „ 1985 

4 April, 1935 
6 „ 1935 

4 May, 1936 
4 „ 1935 

1.1 * 1936 


Municipalities Declared Tuberde-free. 

The following municipalities have been declared tubercle-free areas and no cattle ar© 
allowed to be kept within the municipal boundaries unless subjected to the tuberculin 
test and found free from tuberculosis :— 

Municipality of Queanbeyan* 

Municipality of Muswellbrook. 

Municipality of Inverell. 


—Max Henry, Chief Veterinary Surgeon. 


: -1 =====.■ i»‘ 

Abortion-free Herds. 

TfflB following herds have been declared free of contagious abortion (Bang’s disease) in 
accordance with the requirements of the scheme o! certifying herds abortion free. 


Owner and Address. 


Martin Bros., “ Narooma," Urana Road, Wagga Wagga 

Carrn, H. J., The Gap, Alstonville ... . 

White. F. J, and Sons, Bald Blair, Guyra . 

Mott, T., Main Arm, MuUnmbimby . 

Henderson & Son, Upper Wantagong, Holbrook 

Hawk, J. T.. Ben Lomond .. . 

Sams, C. R., Wilson's Creek, MuUnmbimby ... 


86 

238 

25 

95 

42 

84 


—Max Henry, Chief Veterinary Surgeon. 


Infectious Diseases Reported in June. 

The following outbreaks of the more important infections diseases were 
reported during the month of June, 1933 :— 

Anthrax ... ... . ..Hil 

^Blackleg ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 8 

Piroplasmosis (tick fever) ... ... ... ... ... Hil. 

Fleuro-pneumonis contagiosa ... ... ... , ... 20. 

Swiue fever »•* ... i ... ... ■... ■ ■ ■... ■ 

Contagions pneumonia ... ... ' ... ■ ... 3 

. MetroMc enteritis ... ... ... .. ... Nil. 

—Max Henry, Chief Veterinary Surgeon. 
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Department of Agriculture. 



ORPINGTONS, LEGHORNS, LANGSHANS. 


Available from the following Poultry Sections:— 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond; 
The Government Poultry Farm, Seven Hills; 
Wagga Experiment Farm, Wagga; 
Grafton Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

BRONZE TURKEYS. 


Available from Hawkesbury Agricultural College only. 

Birds bred under expert direction and grown on free range. 
The class required to improve farm flocks. 

Price lists and particulars on application to the Principal or the 
Managers of the respective institutions. 

G. D. ROSS, Under Secretary, 

Department of Agriculture, 

SYDNEY. 









Printed and' Published fey, and obtainable from 

THE GOVERNMENT PRINTER, PHILLIP ST., SYDNEY 
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Poultry Notes. 

August, 1933. 

E. BABLWGTON, Poultry Expert. 

Cannibalism Among Chickens. 

Cannibalism among chickens is one of the troubles which each year causes 
heavy losses on some farms, and even where the rate of mortality is not 
high the vice causes a lot of anxiety and extra work. This trouble 
frequently occurs in battery brooders, but is by no means confined to this 
type of brooder, as it is met with in other classes of brooders as well, and 
sometimes after the brooding- stage. 

The term cannibalism covers all cases where chickens show a craving 
for blood by picking one another, whether on the toes, wings, tails or any 
part of the body. Once blood appears they mercilessly attack the victims 
until they kill them, if not prevented. In most cases it is possible to over¬ 
come the trouble by studying the conditions to ascertain the cause or causes 
of an outbreak of cannibalism. There are many factors which have to be 
taken into account in dealing with this problem, but generally investiga¬ 
tion can be narrowed down to several main causes, as, for instance, insuffi¬ 
cient salt in the ration, overcrowding, too little trough or hopper accom¬ 
modation causing congestion when feeding, and too close confinement. In 
some instances chickens crowding into a ray of sunlight leads to toe or 
feather picking on account of the sunlight showing up the blood, particu¬ 
larly in the feather quills at certain stages of feathering. 

An excess of concentrates in the ration may be responsible in other cases 
for this craving for blood, and, on the other hand, a deficiency of minerals 
and mineral salts, such as those contained in bone meal, shell grit, green 
feed and milk or milk products, may also be a contributing factor. 

In battery brooders particularly, but also in other types, where chickens 
are kept confined, lack of fresh air also appears to be conducive to an 
outbreak of cannibalism. 

The first step in dealing with this vice is to remove any chicks which 
show signs of being attacked and lightly paint the part, which has been 
picked, with Stockholm tar. This should be followed by an investigation 
into the feeding methods, to ascertain whether there is any deficiency in 
the ration, particularly as regards salt. Where wet mash is used, even if 
an ounce of salt to each 5 lb. of mash is being given, the quantity may he 
increased by using an ounce to 4 lb. for a time, to see if this will overcome 
the trouble. In cases where dry mash is fed it would not be safe to give the 
same quantity, but the amount could temporarily be increased to three- 
quarters of that mentioned for a wet mash. 
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It is a good plan to reduce the number of chicks in the brooders even if 
they are not overcrowded* and where possible give them a grassy run. 
Failing this a few pieces of grassy turf placed in the run to keep the 
chickens busy is sometimes effective. 


Exhibit for World's Poultry Congress. 

The shipment of five trios of birds on 10th July by the s.s. “Esquilino” to 
the World’s Poultry Congress should be the means of bringing Australian 
poultry under the notice of breeders all over the world, and provided the 
birds arrive in Rom*e in good, condition they will surpass any of the 
exhibits of the same breeds seen at the Congress held in London in 1930. 
The length of time on the journey and the period of the year certainly 
places birds from this country somewhat at a disadvantage compared with 
countries in the northern hemisphere, hut every effort has been made to 
ensure their safe arrival, and the keen interest and co-operation of the # 
Italian Consul-General (Marquis A. Ferrante) greatly facilitated the 
arrangements for forwarding the birds. 

The shipment comprised two trios of Australorps, two trios of White 
Leghorns, and one trio of Rhode Island Reds. The Australorps came 
from Mr. E. D. R. McCallum and the Department of Agriculture, the Leg¬ 
horns from Messrs, C. A, Clark and Son and the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, and the Rhode Island Reds from Messrs. A. Fortune and C. E. 
Messervy, the former contributing the cockerel and the latter the two 
pullets. In each case the owner of the birds agreed to bear the expense of 
shipping them—something less than £2 per bird. It was considered advis¬ 
able to send some birds with laying records and, in view of this, the 
Department sent two Australorp hens with records of 243 and 235, and two 
White Leghorn hens which laid 239 and 240 eggs. 

It may have been possible to arrange a large display of birds had the 
number not been restricted by the Congress authorities to two trios of each 
breed. 

The necessity for sending the birds so early was due to the fact that 
there was no other steamer calling at Italian ports which would take them, 
but arrangements have been made for the Congress authorities to have the 
birds cared for after their arrival, which will be a couple of weeks before 
the Congress opens. This will, however, be an advantage as they will have 
a chance to recuperate after the journey. 


Handle the “ Broodies ” Systematically. 

With the first flush of spring laying there is usually a crop of broody hens 
to be dealt with among the heavy breeds, and later in the summer the 
numbers greatly Increase., On ■ a farm where mostly heavy breeds are kept. 
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any carelessness in dealing with the broodies causes a far greater loss in 
egg production than is generally realised, and yet there are very few farms 
where suitable provision is made for coping with the problem. * 

In many cases the broody hens are merely placed in a pen night after 
night, and every now and then they are sorted over to put back in the pens 
those which have gone off the brood. The result is that many hens are left 
longer than is necessary and others are put hack too soon, and remain in a 
semi-broody state for days, with consequent loss in egg production. 

Another more prolific source of. loss is where the broody hens are allowed 
to remain in the pens because they fly off the nest when the eggs are being 
collected. If such hens are left for a few days thev will become 
properly broody, and it will take much longer to get them off the brood. 
The only way to avoid this trouble is to make a practice of catching all 
“clueky” hens each night. This may he done by closing the door of the 
house before collecting the eggs, and catching all birds that fly off the nest. 



The best method of dealing with these hens is to make crates of the type 
ex& l ustrated. The crates can be made in sizes to suit requirements, bnt 
a handy size is 9 feet long, 2 feet wide and 2 feet high, either with a sloping 
roof opening at the top (as illustrated), or the top may be covered with a 
sheet of corrugated iron, having sufficient slope to shed rain, in which case 
one slat in the front of each compartment should be movable to enable the 
lr f° in and taken out. The crate may be divided into two or 
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three compartments according to the number of hens it is desired to put in 
at one time. A crate 9 feet long divided into three compartments would 
accommodate six hens in each. 

Each night’s broodies should be kept separate, and if they are caught at 
the first sign of broodiness they will be off the brood in about four days, but 
for every day they are allowed to remain on the nest they will require to be 
left two to three days longer in the crate. 

It is a good plan to attach an adjustable flap on the weather side of the 
crate, so that in the cold weather it may be closed, and in the hot weather 
propped up to shade the birds from the sun and at the same time allow a 
breeze through the crate. The water and feed vessels should be placed on 
the outside. If desired, one side and the ends and divisions may be covered 
with netting instead of battens, but an essential feature is a slatted bottom 
so that the birds cannot sit comfortably and remain broody. 

Some poultry farmers make a practice of partly starving broody hens in 
order to keep them active and get them off the brood more quickly, and 
while there may be no harm in keeping them keen for their food, care is 
necessary, particularly from the end of the year onwards, as any undue 
starving is likely to throw the birds into a moult. 


Agricultural Societies’ Shows. 

Skgotfaribs are invited to forward for insertion in this list dates of their forthcoming 
shows; th©s© should reach the Editor, Department of Agriculture, Box 36a, G.P.O., 
Sydney, not later than the 15th of the month previous to Issue. Alterations of dates 
should he notified at once. 


1933. 


Peak Hill (W. E. L. Crush) 
Trundle (D. Leighton) 
Oondobolin (J. M. Cooney) 
Gilgandra (G. Christie) ... 
Grenfell (W. Mychencharane) 
Wagga (F. H. Croaker) ... 
Bogan Gate (J. T. a’Becfeett) 
P&rkes (L. S. Seaborn) 

Y oung (T. B. Tester) 

Lake Cargeiligo (C. W. Hutchei 
Holbrook (Thelma Stewart) 

Gosford . 

Porhes (E. A. Austin) 
Muirnmburrah (W. Womer) 
Ungaxle (D. IL Bedford)... 
Singleton (J. T. McMahon) 
Boorowa (S, G. Hughston... 
Cowra (35. P. Todhanter) ... 
West Wyalong (J. A. Smith) 
Barmed-man (S. S. Penberthy) 

; Oanowindra (W. E. Frost)... 


Aug. 1, 2 

»» 8 , ^ 


15, 16 
15,16 
22,23 

22 to 24 

23 

29, 30 
29 to 31 

30, 31 


... 

31, Sept. 

... Sept, 1, 2 

... ** 

5, 6 

• ** vf 

5,6 

6 

*•* 

6 to 8 

II 

7,8 

*** » 

12,13 

*** 5> 

12,13 


16 


19. 20 


Temora (J. M. McLanes) ... 
Lockhart ... ... ... 

Barellan (W. H. McBae) 
Eugowra (E. K. Douglas)... 
Quandialla (Stuart Tomkins) 

HU Is ton . 

Berrigan 

Hail (F.C.T.r 
Yarrandera (J. D. Kewth) 
Deniliquin (P. Eagan) 
Walbundrie (H. G. Collins) 
Ardlethan (L. Smith) 
Bribbaree (J - . Ashton) 

Leeton (E. C. Tweedie) ... 
Corowa (H. G. Norton) 
Ariah Park (M. Collins) ... 
Carcoar (T. G. Stammers)... 
Griffith <M. E. Sellin) 
Cootamundra (G. B. Black) 


Sept. 19 to 21 
»* 21 
„ 27 

„ 27 ' 

„ 27 

„ 27,28 

„ 28 
„ 28,29 

„ 29,30 

Oct. 3, 4 
. 4 
, 4 

, 4 
, 4 

, 10 . 11 
, 10,11 
, 11 
. 11 
, 17,18 
* 24,25 


Inverell (E. A. Clarke) 
Queanbeyan 
Goulbum . 


1934 

Feb. 20, 21,22 ] Gloucester. 

Mar 2, 3 i Kempsey . 

„ 15,16,17 i Dungog (W. H Green) 


Mar. 20,21 
April 11,12,13 
„ 19,20,21 


Sown pastures are usually more productive than “natural” pastures, and 
in the majority, of cases are also more remunerative. 1 Natural pastures 
ure generally not suitable for specialised dairying, and sown ■ pastures are 
usually essential' for this purpose. : . . 
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The Farmers Library* 

Reviews oe Recently Published Books. 


“ Practical Sheep lifdxmmg™ 

By TOM 0. NORRIS. 

While much, that is written in “Practical Sheep Farming’* may appear 
somewhat elementary to the established grazier in this country, the small 
flock-owner, and especially the beginner will find it well worth reading. The 
subject is treated from a slightly different angle to most books on sheep 
raising; it deals in a practical way with the every-day handling of the 
flock—an art which appears to be taken for granted by most writers on the 
subject. It is not a work of reference, but rather a book to be read and 
remembered. 

The author, Tom C. ISTorris, claims sheep breeding experience in both 
Australia and South America. 

Our copy from the publishers, George Allen and Unwin Ltd., London 


“Physiology of Farm Animals." 

By P. H. MARSHALL and E. T. HAINAN. 

We have formed a very favourable impression of Marshall and Hainan’s 
“Physiology of Farm Animals,” a copy of which has been forwarded to us 
by the Cambridge University Press, London. While primarily intended for 
veterinary and agricultural students, and certainly too advanced for the 
average farmer, many of its chapters are very readable, and it should be 
possible for breeders of a studious type of mind to glean much that would 
be of value to them from this book. 

The scope of the book in general is very complete, although perhaps the 
section on wool could, we think, have been considerably enlarged upon with 
advantage. 


“ Fertilizers and Food Production on Arable and Grass Land/’ 

By SIR FREDERICK KEEBLE. 

By far the greater part of the contents of this hook is devoted to the use of 
fertilisers on grassland, and it is this section which will command most 
interest from the Australian farmer. Although the Australian reader will 
have to interpret most, if not all, of the fertiliser recommendations given 
and implied in this book in terms of the local practices, it is well worth 
reading as a statement of the possibilities, general principles and problems 
of grassland improvement and management. ? : - 

Our copy from Humphrey Milford, London; Oxford University Press. 
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a Aa Introduction to the Scientific Study of the Soil.” 

By NOMCAM M. COMBER. 

Professor Comber, of the University of Leeds, requires no introduction to 
students of agriculture as an authority on soil science. In this, the second, 
edition of his book major alterations comprise a much lengthier chapter on 
soil microbiology, and a rewritten section on mechanical analysis, th& latter 
being found necessary in view of recent rapid developments in this branch 
of soil chemistry. Other parts of the book have been brought up to date. 

The book presents a concise and authoritative statement of the science of 
the soil, readily acceptable to students and not beyond the progressive 
farmer. 

Edward Arnold and Co., Publishers, London, forwarded our copy. 


u Cacao.” [2nd Edition.] 

By Dr. C. J. J. VAN HALL. 

The author of this book was one time Director of the Institute for Plant 
Diseases in Java and also Director of Agriculture in Surinam. The book is 
an excellent and comprehensive reference work on the cacao plant, but of 
very limited interest, of course, in a country where the plant is not grown 
commercially. 

Our copy from Macmillan and Co. Ltd., London. 


“ Turkey Production.” 

By L. E. CUKE. 

This is a revised version of L. E. Cline’s book that was first published in 
1929. Our copy to hand from the Orange Judd Publishing Co., ETew York. 
The book deals comprehensively with all phases of turkey production, it 
being based on many years 5 practical experience by the author, combined 
with a review of all recent scientific and practical literature on the various 
phases dealt with. Its 486 pages (with 114 figures) contain chapters on the 
origin and history of the domestic turkey, breeds and breeding, care and 
management, equipment, incubation, brooding and feeding of young tur¬ 
keys, fattening for market, preparation for market and marketing, costs of 
production, diagnosis of diseases, treatment of diseases, deformities, internal 
and external parasites. 

“Turkey Production 55 is retailed in U.S.A. at 8.50 dollars, plus postage, 
but readers of the Agricultural. Gazette , by mention of the fact when send- 

t ing their orders to the Orange Judd Publishing Co., 15 East 26th street, 
Uew York, U.Y., will he given a special discount of 40 per cent., making the 
total cost 2.85 dollars per copy post paid to any address in this country. 
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Fodder Conservation Fundamental to 
Success in Dairying* 

Coastal Fodder Conservation Championships, 1933 , 

H. C. STBNIjSTGt, Chief Instructor of Agriculture.* 

The fodder conservation championships promoted by the ."Royal Agricul¬ 
tural Society in coastal districts this year were most successful. Sixteen 
societies organised competitions, of which eleven were in the South Coast- 
division. In every instance, the competitors in the South Coast competi¬ 
tion had conserved sufficient fodder to hand-feed their dairy herds for the 
live winter months, and there was also a surplus of fodder to provide for 
any lean period that might occur during the remainder of the year. Except¬ 
ing in the case of one competitor, the same could be said of the competitors 
in the North Coast division, where the conservation of fodder is a com¬ 
paratively new departure. 



Galvauised-froa Overhead Silo at Dorrlgo. Mr. Norman Bate’s Overhead Silos at Bodalla. 


Advance in fodder conservation is not confined to competitors only, for 
there is abundant evidence that coastal dairy-farmers generally are paying 
more attention to the provision of fodder reserves, and this may be largely 
attributable to the excellent publicity which has been given to this subject 
by these competitions. The availability of advances on easy terms from 
unemployment relief funds for the purpose of construction of silos has also 
been a strong factor in stimulating activity in the conservation of fodder. 
Reference might also be made to the enterprise of the North Coast Steam 
Navigation Company, in advancing money, on extremely favourable terms 
of repayment, for the erection of concrete silos in the Clarence River and 
Macleay River districts. As the provision of fodder for the feeding of dairy 
* Mr. Stening judged the championship competitions on the north and south coast. 

B 
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herds during lean periods may be regarded as a fundamental to success in 
dairying, the company is to be commended on the wisdom of its action. 

The conditions and scale of points for judging the competitions in 
coastal districts are as follows:— 


Conditions. 

Fodders Eligible for Conservation to be concentrates (including all grains); or roughage 
—as hay (e.g., lucerne, oaten, wheaten, clover, grass), silage, and any other fodder suitable 
for conservation—to have been produced on the land owned, leased or held on shares by 
the competitor. No farmer or grazier whose property consists of less than thirty (30 
acres will be eligible to compete. 

Scale of Points for Judging—Coastal Areas. Points. 

1. Suitability and quality of fodder .65 

[a) Judged according to the suitability of fodder or combination of 

fodders for the purposes for which they are required . 30 

(b) Judged as to appearance, apparent palatability, and nutritive 

and feeding values ... . ... 35 

2. Location and 'protection ... ... .. ... ... ... ... 40 

(а) Locality—location of the site, having regard to fire, flood, 

economy in feeding, and general access ... . 20 

(б) Protection—protection from weather, pests, stock, fire and 

general deterioration . ... ... 20 

3. Economy of production ... . ... ... ... ... 25 

Including land value, production, storage and feeding costs. 

4. Carrying capacity .60 

Quantity for the requirements of competitor’s holding to be based 
on the carrying capacity of the holding (when improved and 
under natural pasture). The maximum amount considered to be 
competitor’s requirements per cow to be 20 cwt. lucerne hay or 
its equivalent in feeding value. (1 cwt. lucerne hay = LJ cwt. 
cereal hay = 3 cwt. silage — 4 cwt. grain). 

5. Quantity of fodder in ercess of requirements . ... . 10 

At the rate of 5 points for surplus fodder equal to quantity required 

for the holding. - 

Total ... ..200 

The South Coast Championship. 

The societies which conducted competitions were Bega, Berry, Bodalla,, 
Camden, Cobargo, Dapto, Kiama, Moruya, Nepean (Penrith), Pambula and 
Shoalhaven (Nowra). Judging was commenced at Pambula on 5th June 
and completed at Penrith on 10th idem. 


Table of Awards—South Coast Championship. 


Competitor. 

Society. 

Suitability, j 

Quality. 

8 

"e 8 

o 

o 

Hi 

Protection. ] 

! 

Economy of 
Production. 

Carrying j 

Capacity. j 

Surplus. 

Total. 

Ken. Colless, *' Inverleigh,” Emu Plains 
N. S. Bate, “ Old BodaUa/* Bodalla ... 

Nepean (Penrith) ... 

28 

33 

18 

18 

21 

60 

7 

185 

Bodalla . 

29 

31 

18 

19 

22 

00 

5 

184 

J. Masters , 41 Bundywalla,” Berry 

Berry. 

28 

32 

19 

18 

23 

60 

3 

183 

D. A. Timbs, “ Elmgrove/* Dapto 

Dapto 

28 

32 

17 

18 

28 

60 

3 

181 

O. Guthrey, " Elmgrove/* Bega 

Bega. 

28 

32 

17 

18 

21 

00 

3 

179 

3P. J. D.Doust, **. Lynn Farm,*' Camden... 
L. D. Hawdon and M. Weeks, u Durham 

Camden . 

28 

30 

19 

18 

21 

60 

2 ■ 

178 

Moruya .. 

27 

30 

1(5 

18 

22 

00 

3 

176 

Farm/* Moruya. , 

B. E. Salway, 44 Narira/’ Cobargo 

; Cobargo 

24 

31 

; is 

18 

23 

60 

1 

175 

J. M. Lamond, “ The Willows/’ Terara 

Shoalhaven (Nowra) 

27 

30 

! 16 

18 

22 

00 

1 

174 

J. A, Martin ,r Woodlands,” Pambula... 

[ Pambula 

i 24 

29 

i 16 

18 

20 

: 60 

0 

178 

C. B. Chittick, “ Lemon Grove/* Jerrara 

Kiama 

24 

29 

18 

18 

22 

60 

1 

172 
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Mr. Coles® Wins at First Attempt 

That Mr. Col less should win the <4 lampion.ship at his first attempt is a 
splendid achievement. His property, situated on the Nepean .River, is only 
85 acres in area, and, the greater proportion is under cultivation with fodder 
crops. Lucerne crops occupy 1.5 acres, while maize for green fodder and 
''silage was produced on 1.7 acres, maize for grain 3 acres, sorghum 8 acres, 
oats'for green feed 7 acres, in a. shod adjoining commodious feeding stalls 
silage was conserved in two pits, which were lined with brick plastered with 
cement; one round pit was 25 feet deep, and the other was oval in shape and 
20 feet deep. The silage was of good quality, made from chaffed maize 
fodder, except for a small quantity of sorghum used to top-up one pit. In 
the shed, adjacent to the feeding stalls 25 tons of lucerne hay of high 
quality was neatly stacked, and an additional reserve of a similar quantity 
of lucerne hay was stacked in. another shed, with 5 tons of grass hay. Five 
tons of maize in cob completed the total quantity of fodder, which was 
sufficient for the feeding of ninely-one head of cattle for the stipulated 
period—nearly two and a half times the requirements. The combination of 
fodders was satisfactory for the feeding of a balanced ration, and the pro¬ 
tection and general lay-out of the fodders for convenience of feeding left 
little to he desired. 

Mr. Norman. Bate, who was successful in winning the second prize, has 
been a very consistent competitor in fodder conservation competitions 
since their inception, and has succeeded in winning a second and a, third 
prize in previous championships, besides being runner-up in the local com¬ 
petitions on the other occasions. His entry was of a particularly high stan¬ 
dard, and he was somewhat unfortunate in being defeated for the champion¬ 
ship by the narrow margin of one point, Mr, Bate’s farm, “ Old BotkiHa,” 
which is a portion of the original Bodalla Estate, consists of 685 acres, of 
which an area of 125 acres is flats of high fertility and good carrying 
capacity. The crops grown during the year comprise 6 acres of maize 
for grain, 7 acres of maize fodder for silage, 4 acres of sorghxxm, 12 acres 
of oats, 0 acres of lucerne, and 10 acres of red clover. The reserves of 
fodder wore of great variety, consisting of 307 tons of maize silage con¬ 
served in two tower silos (one constructed of concrete blocks and the other 
of reinforced concrete) and one pit silo of 35 tons of red clover silage, all 
adjacent to the feeding stalls. Also one trench silo of 57 tons of pasture 
silage remote from the feeding centre, 12 tons of oaten hay, 9 tons of 
grass hay, and an aggregate of 36 tons of lucerne and red clover hay con¬ 
veniently located. Twenty tons of maize in cob were stored in a well- 
designed com crib, erected on, piles which afforded protection to the grain 
from the ravages of mice and rats, and allowed of ample ventilation, This 
was the largest reserve of fodder on any individual farm in the competi¬ 
tion, but the area of the farm was also the largest. The total quantity was 
sufficient for the feeling of 190 head of cattle for the specified period, or just: 
over double the requirements. 
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TIxe third prize was won by Mr. J. Masters,, who made his first appearance 
in the championship competitions, although he has repeatedly competed in 
the local competition. His holding* of 406 acres is second-class hill country,, 
of which 4 acres are under lucerne, 11 acres were used for producing maize 
fodder, 5 acres maize grain and 5 acres sorghum. The stored fodder com¬ 
prised 138 tons chaffed maize silage conserved in twin concrete tower silos,. 
33 tons lucerne hay and chaff, all adjacent to the feeding stalls, and 18 tons 
of maize in cob stored in a loft. The whole was of high quality, and the 
total quantity greatly exceeded requirements. 

The North Coast Championship. 

This is the second year in which a championship has been held on the 
North Coast, and five societies were represented, namely, Bellinger River, 
Dorrigo, Macleay River, Manning River, and Upper Manning River agri¬ 
cultural societies. The judging was commenced at Bell ingen on 13th June,, 
and completed at Taree on 15th idem. 


Table of Awards—North Coast Championship. 


Competitor. 

Society. 

3 

-Z 

Quality. 

Location. 

_ 

Protection. 

Economy of 
Production. 

Carrying 

Capacity. 

Surplus. 

Total. 1 

F. 0. Stokes and W. Ct. Sawyer, “ Bru- 

Manning River 

20 

30 

18 

18 

■ 22 

60 

5 

182 

marlin, Mondrook. 









E. L. R. Beech, ** Dungannon,” Wing- 
ham. 

Upper Manning River 

29 

31 

18 

IS 

21 

60 

1 

178 

Mrs. H. M. Hindmarsh and Sons, " Wiar- 

Bellinger River 

o - 

32 

16 

18 

23 

60 

1 ! 

177 

aga,” Bellingen. 









W. S. Hogan, ” Booroola,” Horth Dor¬ 

Dorrigo . 

24 

30 

19 

17 

23 

60 

1 

174 

rigo. 

D.M. Dorman/* Lawnhank,” Frederick - 
town. 

Macleay River 

28 

30 

15 

18 

21 

56 

0 

168- 


The Fodders Conserved by the Prize Winners. 

The championship was won hy Messrs. R. 0. Stokes and W. Gr. Sawyer, 
who were successful in carrying off the second prize in the preceding year ? s 
championship. As an indication of the improvement that has been effected, 
the total points awarded were eleven in excess of the previous effort. The 
property of 198 acres varied from fertile river flats to poor forest country, 
and the best of the land was devoted to a variety of fodder crops, 14 acres 
being under lucerne, 10 acres used for the production of maize for fodder, 
T. acres of maize for grain, 6 acres of sorghum, 6 acres of oats, 4 acres of 
wheat and field peas and 2 acres of cow cane. The conserved fodders 
included 80 tons of chaffed maize silage in a concrete tower silo, 38 tons 
of lucerne hay stacked in a large shed, all convenient to the feeding stalls, 
and 12 tons of maize grain stored in a barn. The total quantity of fodder 
was double the requirements, and the general quality and combination of 
fodders were of a high standard. < ' * 
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Mr. Keech, who secured the second prize, improved on the total points 
awarded him in the preceding 1 years competition by no less than 30 points. 
His dairy farm'of 56 acres, consisting of rich river flats, is a good illustra¬ 
tion of the “little farm well tilled.” The whole area except 6 acres is 
devoted to cropping for the production of fodder for the stock, including 
13 acres under lucerne, 10 acres for maize fodder, 10' acres for maize grain,. 
2 acres for sorghum, and 10 acres for oats. The fodder reserves comprised 
50 tons of silage conserved in an oval concrete pit 20 feet deep, of which 
one-half was chatted sorghum, one-quarter chaffed maize, and one-quarter 
lucerne; 22 tons of lucerne hay stacked in a shed and 5 tons of maize in 
cob, all conveniently situated and well protected. The total quantity 
exceeded requirements, and the quality and combination of fodders were 
very satisfactory. 



Concrete Silo with Feeding Stalls and Feed Shed Attached. 


The third prize was awarded to Mrs. H. M. Hindmarsh and Sons, who 
won the preceding year’s championship, scoring the same total, number of 
points.. The property of 146 acres ranges from alluvial river flats to forest 
country, and the cropping area includes 14 acres of maize for grain, 7 acres 
of maize for fodder, 2 acres of lucerne, 1 acre of red clover and, acre of 
Indian cane. The conserved fodder consisted of 105 tons chaffed maize silage 
in three square pits 10 feet deep, covered with a roof at a convenient height, 
3J tons* of lucerne; hay and 6 tons of red clover hay;,, also, 5 tons of. maize 
cobs in a barn.. The total quantity exceeded the requirements for. the feed¬ 
ing, for the stipulated period of five months, of the number of cattle that the 
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property was capable of carrying 1 when under natural pasture. The quality 
of the fodder was good, but there was insufficient lucerne or clover hay to 
provide for the feeding of a balanced ration. 

Maize Silage in General Favour. 

All competitors except one relied on silage as the foundation of their 
conserved fodders, and almost generally maize was the crop ensiled. Silage 
is ideal for the bulk portion of the feeding ration, and on account of its high 
yields of fodder maize is the most economical crop. On fertile soils in 
coastal districts no other crop can approach it in the production of total 
nutrients per acre. On poorer soils sorghum is a better yielding crop and 
can be substituted for maize. 



Grass Stack Silage on the Hacleay River. 

The wastage in stack silage is so great that this method of making silage is discouraged, except 
perhaps for surplus pasture growth. 


Four different methods were adopted for conserving silage; the tower 
pit silo, trench silo and stack. The tower silos were constructed of 
reinforced concrete, cement blocks, bricks, and plain galvanised iron. The 
tower if generally regarded as the best on account of its general 
and convenience, but there are some dairy-farmers who 
owing to the lower initial cost. Five competitors used 
pit silos, varying in. depth from 10 to 25 feet. The shallower ones may be 
described as a just a hole in the ground,” while the deeper ones were lined 
either with concrete-, or with single brick plastered with cement. In most 
instances the pit* constructed by the farmers themselves, and there 
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appears to be no valid reason why this type of silo, constructed under suit¬ 
able conditions, should not be just as efficient, durable and convenient as the 
tower silo. Of course, there are limitations as to sites where pits may be 
excavated; for instance, the soil should be of such a nature that will permit 
of digging without caving in, and therefore sandy and gravelly soils are not 
suitable, nor is land with rock formation that would make sinking too diffi¬ 
cult. A permanent ground water-table close to the surface, or danger of 
seepage, would also be an obstacle to the construction of a pit silo. The 
chief advantages of the pit over the tower silo are its lower cost of constric¬ 
tion, and the fact that the fodder can be chaffed straight into the pit, thus 
dispensing with an elevator. Provision, however, must he made for lifting 
the silage out of the pit, but the windlass and apparatus used for lifting the 
earth from the pit when excavating may later be used to hoist the silage, 
and by installing a carrier track the silage can be conveniently conveyed to 
the feeding stalls. 


Danger of Gas in Deep Pits, 

A warning is given here with regard to the danger of gas in deep pit- 
silos. When filling the pit and the freshly-cut fodder becomes heated, car¬ 
bonic acid gas is given off, and when the air is still the gas accumulates on 
the surface of the fodder, so that it would be dangerous to descend into the 
-pit first thing in the morning before filling operations begin, but the danger 
is removed a few minutes after the chaff-cutter is started, as the air is dis¬ 
turbed by the fodder falling into the pit, and the gas is dispersed. 

Five competitors adopted the trench type of silo. This most economical 
method of conserving silage has become very popular in coastal districts, 
and within the last two years a considerable quantity of fodder has been 
conserved underground in this manner. The trenches can be excavated 
with a plough and scoop by the farmers themselves during slack periods, 
without any cash outlay. One trench was made 10 feet deep, but as the 
chief objection to this method is the difficulty of removing the silage from 
the trench, it is better that they should be no deeper than 6 feet, preferably 
4 or 5 feet, and the fodder stacked high above the ground level before cover¬ 
ing. It is an advantage to have two trenches 4 feet deep rather than one 
8 feet, for not only is the silage more easily removed, but, at the time of 
filling, the fodder can be settling in one while the other is being filled. 

Only one competitor conserved silage by the stack method, and in this 
case it was grass silage, but tbe proportion of fodder spoiled by the use of 
this method is considered to be excessive. In this instance it was about 
25 per cent., and the proportion is greater with small stacks and with coarse¬ 
stemmed crops. It is much more economical to excavate a pit, in which the 
fodder can be conserved with practically no waste. 

An outstanding improvement this year was the provision of lucerne hay 
by every competitor. Silage requires to be supplemented with a fodder rich 
in protein, in order to assist in supplying a feeding ration that is well 
balanced, and for this purpose lucerne or clover hay is unequalled. 
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Ploughing* 

Draught and Setting the Plough. 


T. H. PATTERSON? Instructor in Agriculture^ HawkesTbuiy 

Agricultural College. 


Ploughing is the first operation in the preparation of a seed-bed, but i 

notwithstanding the fact that it is such a fundamental and essential farm j 

operation, it is often badly done; it is surprising how little thought is j 
sometimes given to it. . ! 

In years gone by farmers took great pride in their ploughing* The j 

once-popular ploughing matches were evidence of this, and, in some | 

countries, they still evoke great interest and encourage good ploughing. 
The Junior Farmers’ Clubs of New Boutli Wales are to be commended for 
reviving these essentially rural contests, and it is to be hoped that soon j 

again farmers will take more interest and pride in turning a straight, 
clean, and even furrow. Such ploughing means good ploughing and it j 

pays. The ploughing championship is always a popular feature of the 
year's activities at Hawkesbury Agricultural College. 


Construction of the Plough* 

There are many types of ploughs made for doing various types of work. 
It would take too much time and space to describe them all, but the con- 
struction and adjustment of the ordinary single-furrow mouldboard plough 
will serve to illustrate the basic principles underlying ploughing. Since 
correct adjustment and setting of the plough mean less work for the team 
and the ploughman, an understanding of these principles is well worth 
while. 

A plough consists essentially of a vertical cutting edge—the? coulter; a 
horizontal cutting edge—the share; and a side sheet of metal—the mould¬ 
board. The coulter makes the vertical cut and the share the under cut, 
whilst the ribbon of earth thus cut off passes back along the mouldboard, 
which twists it into a vertical position and then pushes it over until it lies 
against the preceding furrow-slice. The other parts of the plough are con¬ 
structed to make it easier to control and to do special work. 

" " ' Draught 

To use the plough certain forces, which act in opposition to its forward 
movement, have to be overcome. The coulter in cutting through the soil 
opposes the forward movement of the plough. The share cuts the bottom 
of the slice and lifts it towards the mouldboard; here the force opposing 
’forward' movement is Mainly backward and downward. ' The mouldboard’s 
pressure in opposition to the movement of the plough is backward and 
downward at' the front, and to the left throughout the remainder of its 
length. ' " , . . 1 
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Both farms herds are listed as tubercle free, Both farms' herds contain 100 per cent, 
negative reactors to the agglutination test for contagious abortion. 

The Department also has for sale young bulls from tested dams of the following breeds s— 

MILKING SHORTHORN v - JERSEY - GUERNSEY 
Applications should b$ made to —THE UNDER SECRETARY* Department of Agriculture* SYDNEY 
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GLEN INNES (3760)—19,562-5 lb. milk 1,088-64 lb. commercial butter in 365 days. 

The Department has for sale young bulls from tested dams of the following breeds:— 
MILKING SHORTHORN - JERSEY - GUERNSEY - AYRSHIRE 
For further particulars apply to —The UNDER SECRETARY, Department of Agriculture, SYDNEY. 
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The relative amounts of the resistances of the coulter, share, and mould- 
hoard vary considerably under different circumstances, but all the forces 
can be resolved into a single force (the draught) acting from a point known 
as the i{ centre of resistance.” It has been estimated that if takes 55 per 
cent, of the total draught to cut the furrow slice, and 12 per cent, to turn 
it over, leaving SS per cent, as absorbed power due to friction on the plough 
sole and landside. A blunt share will increase the draught as much as 40 
per cent. 



1.-—Share; 2.---Frog or body casting; 3.—Pore-end of body casting on which share fits; 4.—Landslide; 
5.—Brace: 6.—Mouldboard; 7.—Beam; 8.—Jaws of vertical clevis (also known as “ cock,” “ quadrant,” 
“T head etc.); 9.—Cross clevis or bridle (often called the “rack ” “T head,” or “clevis”); 10.—Ad¬ 
justing stay; 11.—Shackle; 12.—Clevis pin for shackle; 13.—Hitch (ring); 14.—Disc coulter; 15.—Sole 
or slade; 16.—Heel plate; 17.—Handles. 


With the commonly-used type* of short, upright single mouldboard 
plough, cutting a furrow about 10 to 11 inches wide and about 6 inches 
deep, the centre of resistance is about 15 inches back from the point of the 
share, 2 inches above the base line of the plough, and S inches to the right 
of the landside, that is, near th© lower front point of the mouldboard (see 
Figs, 2 and 3)*. This point, however, is not feed, but varies according to 
the forces opposing the advance of the plough. As it is not possible to 
apply the line of draught horizontally from the centre of resistance, then a 
beam becomes necessary. The line of draught, therefore, inclines diagonally 

* In a two-furrow plough, the centre of resistance will lie halfway between the points 
w C ” in each plough-bottom. In a three-furrow plough, the centre of resistance will 
coincide with the point w C ” on the middle plough-bottom. 
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from the point of application of power (midway between the inside trace 
chains between the liame hooks on the horses), through the hitch at the, 
clevis to the centre of resistance (see Fig. 2). 

The makers of ploughs ensure that the beam is of such a height and 
length that with movement of the position of the adjustable stay in the 
jaws of the vertical clevis the correct line of draught can always be 
obtained. The body beam must be high enough to clear the furrow in 



Fig, 2.—Diagram showing Forces to be Overcome inLPloughing. 




Fig. 3.—Diagrams Illustrating Lines of Draught. 


rr , Upper .—Viewed from side showing positions of hitch in vertical clevis. 
f Lower .—Viewed from above, showing positions of hitch in cross clevis. 

Note.—T he broken line (thus — -—<-) shows the line of draught to secure the greatest efficiency in 

pulling the plough. The dotted lines (thus -) show adjustments that may be necessary to suit 

the plough, soil, or other conditions. When ploughing, of course, the point P (centre of power), the hitch 
(in any position), and the point C (centre of resistance) are in the same straight line. 


I 


front, and long enough to bring it into the true line of draught. To permit 
this line of draught to be maintained, the end of the beam is fitted with, a 
closs clevis or bridle provided with numerous holes for lateral adjustment, 
and a vertical clevis, somewhat quadrant-shaped, perforated with holes, and 
carrying the adjustable stay for the cross clevis (see Fig. 1). The sliding 
head, consisting of a pin and shackle, can be moved from side to side to 
adjust the line of draught laterally to aid the holder in steering the plough ; 
and the adjustable stay -can' also be raised'and lowered in the vertical clevis 
to correct the tendency for the point of the share to run unduly upwards 














Fig. 4.—Good Ploughing—Correct Adjustment of the Plough and Skill Make such a Result Possible. 

Note how the modern upright mouldboard plough successfully.,pulverises the soil in the furrow slice. [Photo by A, G,_T. KeUick . 
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or downwards. If the plough tends to run to the right, the sliding head is 
brought over to the right, which forces the plough in the opposite direction. 
In each ease the adjusting is done in the opposite direction to the one it is 
desired the plough should go. 

The natural tendency of the pivotal point (the sliding head to which the 
hitch is attached) to come and to stay within the true line of draught 
acts as the leading force in governing the depth of ploughing and the 
width of the furrow slice (see Fig. 3). This cannot be hampered by the 
improper adjustment of gauge wheels, etc., without danger of disturbing 
the steady running of the plough. 

When learning to plough, it is better to use a swing plough, that is, one 
without gauge wheels for the depth and width of the furrow slice. Wheels 
make the work easier for the ploughman, as they steady the plough, but 
they tend to make a careless ploughman. The swing plough is used at 
Hawkesbury College with beginners. It teaches them to keep the plough 
balanced; they soon acquire the knack of doing this when they are able to 
control their horses properly. 

Setting the Plough. 

In the case of the swing plough, reference to Fig. 3 will show the best 
position as far as draught is concerned for the hitch (where the trace 
chains through the equaliser join the sliding head). 

Efficiency of draught, however, is not the only consideration in ploughing, 
and the hitch must be adjusted to suit the plough, the soil, and other con¬ 
ditions. A share with much downward pitch will tend to go deeper than 
one with less. A little set to the landside is seen on a new share, and is 
always given when the blacksmith is repointing a used share. This tends 
to hold the plough into its work, that is, to the nnploughed land. A good 
test for the satisfactory running of a plough is to left go the handles. In 
level land, when the soil is even in texture, the plough should hold up to the 
furrow slice steadily from one headland to the other. If it does not, it is 
not set satisfactorily. This is a rather severe test for most ploughs met 
with in this country. If the plough runs too deeply it may he due to too 
much downward pitch on the point of the share; or the adjustable stay in 
the vertical clevis may need lowering or the trace chains shortening. Any 
or all of these adjustments may be required. If the plough, runs too 
shallow, raise the adjustable stay in the vertical clevis, lengthen the trace 
chains, see that there is sufficient suction on the share. If these adjust¬ 
ments are all made satisfactorily, the rear of the landside (or heel plate 
if one is fitted to the plough) should ride firmly on the bottom of the furrow. 

Attention should always be given to the traces and swingle bars. The 
length of trace should be governed by the height and not by the length of 
the horses. The necessary adjustments of the hitch in the vertical clevis 
should be made by raising or lowering the hitch to suit the height of the 
horses. Traces also should be made long or short to suit the team. If too 
short, no swing plough will run steadily. 
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The lengths of the equaliser and swingle-bars must receive attention. 
If horses are working wide apart, the plough will tend to cut a wide furrow 
and, conversely, if working close together a narrow furrow. For the 
ordinary width of furrow, measuring up to about 12 inches wide, an 
equaliser 3 feet long is satisfactory. If a wider cut is made, the equaliser 
should be 3 feet 6 inches long. With these adjustments, the hitch on the 
cross clevis will be about the centre, and the centre of the swingle-bar on 
the furrow horse will be in the middle of the furrow. 

In conclusion, a knowledge of the principles involved in ploughing and 
practice with a single-furrow swing plough will enable improvement to be 
made rapidly in the art of ploughing. Good ploughing means easier work 
for horses and ploughman and the satisfaction, pleasure, and pride that 
come from work well done. 


Imports and Exports op Fruit. 


The following table, compiled by the Government Statistician, shows the 
imports and exports of fruit—fresh, dried, and processed—during the quarter 
ended 30th June, 1933:— 


Description. 

Imports. J 

Exports, j 

Description, 

Country of Origin. J 

Imports, j 

Exports 

Interstate . 

Cases. 

Cases. 

Oversea. 




Fresh Fruit 

509,149 

75,933 

Fresh Fruits— 


Centals. 

Cent &}p. 

Tomatoes 

79,853 


Apples 



85,710 

Bananas . 

12,182 

30,553 

Bananas 


6,609 


Pines . 

31,497 

1,665 

Lemons 


J67 

2,602 


lb. 

lb. 

Oranges 


48 

14,734 

Canned Fruit .. 
Dried Fruits— 

472,500 

IS,032 

Grape Fruit ... 
Pears. 


105 

3,479 

Unspecified ... 
Currants 

4,312 

3,94S 

224 

Other. 


69 

4,829 

Raisins 

3,864 


Dried Fruits— 


lb. 

lb. 

Apples 

3,064 


Apples 


... 

1,756 

Apricots 

M34 

... 

Apricots 

.. 


11,358 

■ Prunes 

336 

14,190 

Currants 

. 


65,970 

Pears. 

336 


Figs . 


11,436 

Peaches 

280 


Peaches 

Primes 

Raisins— 

Sultanas... 
Lexias ... 
Other 

Dates ... ... 

Other . 

Preserved in liquid— 
Apricots ... 
Peaches 
Pears 

Pineapples... 
Other 

Iraq . 

China ... 

Spain . 

United Kingdom 
India . 

48,142 

515 

103 

102 

6,720 

Gallons. 

813 

428 

384,461 

1,271,122 

620 

1,396 

46,641 

1,621 

475,126 

2,073,972 

110,152 

85,085 

70,774 
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To Improve Out Celery.. 


JOHN DOUGLASS, H.DA., Senior Agricultural Instructor. 


Celery is a rather unimportant crop in Australia, mainly because of the 
inferior quality of the article we produce. In most other countries, celery 
forms a very important part of the diet and is extensively grown. 

There are many reasons for the backward state of the industry in this 
country, particularly in New South Wales, the most important being the 
poor results obtained from imported seed (on which most growers rely) and 
the failure of the average grower to give the necessary attention to details 
in cultivation and marketing that the crop requires. 


The importation in recent years of considerable quantities of celery from 
South Australia has brought this crop prominently under the notice of New 
South Wales consumers and growers. While the South Australian product 
is much superior to any celery that lias been seen on the Sydney market 
previously, generally speaking it does not come up to the quality of the 
articles marketed by the specialist celery growers of Canada, U.S.A., and 
England, to whose methods I gave special attention during my recent inves¬ 
tigations in those countries. 

When I was in the cold country around Oregon, "Washington State, and 
western Canada, I saw celery which I thought could not be bettered. On 
visiting the vast celery fields on the “muck soils” of New York, however, 
I found even better celery, but I later learned that none of these could com¬ 
pare for either quality or flavour with the celery grown in England. How¬ 
ever, I am convinced the climatic and soil conditions of parts of New 
South Wales are suitable for the production of celery of the highest quality. 
But soil and climate alone will not produce one stick of celery. It is a crop) 
that demands special attention, and not a little outlay, although this latter 
item should cause intending* growers no concern, as it is soon recovered by 
increased returns from the better quality produce. 

Time of Planting is Most Important. 

The time of planting" is one of the most important points in celery grow¬ 
ing*. It has been proved that this factor influences quality, pithiness of the 
stems, and “bolting” to seed heads. Ordinarily, some difficulty is experi¬ 
enced in obtaining a satisfactory germination of celery seed, and in Aus¬ 
tralia, because of the poor quality of the seed used, this trouble is accen¬ 
tuated and often causes considerable loss to growers. Overseas growers, 
moreover, invariably soak or sprout the seed before sowing. They allow 
plenty of space between the seedlings, which are set out in the field in 
rows 3 to 4 feet apart, and are kept growing vigorously by inter-row culti¬ 
vations about every week and side dressings of fertiliser. 
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Celery Beds in Washington State, U.S.A. 

The seedlings in each bed are at a different stage of growth to ensure a supply of celery over as long 

a period as possible. 



A Celery Crop Ready for Marketing. 

Note the heavy top growth, the blanching boards, and the trimmings (in left foreground) from the 

row already harvested. 
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Soil preparation in the celery beds is given every attention, the workings 
being deep and thorough, and even in the “muck” areas, where the soil is 
pure peat, very heavy applications of fertilisers (up to 3,000 lb. per acre) 
are given in conjunction with green manuring. Regular spraying of the 
plants in the seed bed for the prevention of damage by pests and diseases is 
always rigidly carried out. 

Celery should he Properly Blanched. 

Overseas celery growers impressed upon me the necessity for proper 
blanching. It was considered perhaps the main factor that goes to make up 
quality. At any rate, I was assured that poorly blanched celery did not 

The Americans practise many methods of 
blanching—with boards, paper sleeves, etc.— 
but none comes up the u board 55 method. 
The boards are placed on the outside of the 
rows, as shown in the illustration. A handy 
arrangement to keep these hoards in, position 
is a wire clip after the style of that figured. 
The boards call for a rather heavy initial 
outlay, but they have a long life. The method 
of blanching by hilling with soil Is practised 
only with the late crop, when danger of injury 
by frost is likely to occur. It is an effective 
method, but has many defects when compared 
with the use of boards. In the hotter areas 
self-blanching varieties are grown. These pro¬ 
produce an abundance of leaves and stalks, 
the outside ones giving sufficient protection to blanch the inner ones. 

Some Hints on Marketing. 

Without fear of contradiction it can be said that the Americans lead the 
world in the matter of get-up of produce for market; and celery is no 
exception to the rule. Taking the celery-growers of Hew York State as an 
example, much of their produce is marketed on co-operative lines. The 
crop is cut and carted to central packing sheds in rough crates, where it is 
graded by hand, washed by machinery, and the heads stripped of any 
cracked or damaged stalks. The hunches are then packed into crates of the 
type shown in the illustrations. It is worth noting that the celery is packed 
in an upright position, and this, combined with the open type of crate, 
allows of ample ventilation and consequently prevents heating. Farther- 
more, the open type of crate facilitates examination of the contents by the 
buyer. Another point of interest is that the roots are left on the plants 
when crated, as this is said to prevent drying out of the stalks and conse¬ 
quent lowering of quality. The bottom side boards on the crates hide the 
, roots from view and so preserve the general appearance of the article. 


nna a ready sale. 

Wire clip 
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Harvesting a Field of Celery in the Muck Areas of New York State. 

The crop is cut hy a horse-drawn implement which severs the tap roots. Note how the celery is 
packed into rough crates for transport to the central packing house. 



11 


Celery Crated for Market. 

This is the type of crate referred to in the article. Note that the celery is transported 
in an upright position. 
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American Self-blanching Celery. 

2^ote the medium length of the perfectly blanched stalks. The width of the stalks denotes solid hearts. 

The consuming public in countries abroad demand medium-size celery, 
alongside of which even our best Australian celery would be considered far 
too large. Apparently the impression overseas is that coarseness is always 
associated with grossness, and in most cases this is a fact. Other points, of 
difference between Australian and overseas celery are that the latter is 
invariably more solid hearted, and the stalks are more flattened and those 
near the centre overlap to such an extent as to make the centre appear solid „ 


The inferior grades of celery are not wasted. Girls are employed to strip 
the outside stalks away until the heart alone is left. These “hearts of 
celery*" are only about 7 inches long, but consist of the finest and most 
succulent blanched leaves. They are sometimes tied in bundles of three, or 
wrapped singly in greased or transparent (cellophane) paper, and command 
a very high price. Thus, what might in other countries be considered waste, 
is turned into a luxury. 
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The Agricultural Bureau Discusses 
State wide Problems, 

Annual Conference Held at Richmond. 


The Eleventh Annual Conference of the Agricultural Bureau of New South 
Wales, held at Hawkesbury Agricultural College from 25th to 28th July, 
was a record one so far as attendance was concerned, while the addresses 
given and the discussions promoted by the items on the business paper 
were of the same high standard that usually obtains at this important 
function. Since the programme covered most of the important problems 



Delegates Assembled to Greet the Governor {centre, fron0row). 


facing those engaged in the various primary industries of the State, an 
immense amount of information was obtained by those who participated 
from the interchange of knowledge and viewpoints and since the delegates 
represent some 8,000 of the progressive farmers and graziers of the State, to 
whom the information obtained at the College will be passed on in the 
branch meetings, the value of the conference to the State generally must 
ultimately be very great. 
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The Governor Opens the Conference. 

The conference was officially opened by His Excellency the Governor, 
Sir Philip Game, G.B.E., K.C.B., D.S.O., who said that he was convinced 
that the problems facing the world to-day were undoubtedly solvable—there 
should be no reason why people should go short in a, world of plenty,. 
Though other measures might give temporary relief, there could be no real 
advance toward the removal of the economic difficulties of the world until 
the results of scientific research were intelligently applied. Fortunately 
agricultural science had made considerable advance in recent years, and the 
work of applying the results, which the Bureau was doing in conjunction 
with the Department of Agriculture, was typical of that being done in a 
number of Empire countries. 

Many Interests Represented. 

Agricultural Bureau activities cover the whole range of the interests, 
both economic and social, of the men and women in the rural districts of 
this State, and in addition to the delegates there were present at the con¬ 
ference to participate in the discussions many representatives of other 
rural organisations and of government departments, both Federal and 
State. Among these were the Hon. Hugh Main, MX.A., Minister for 
Agriculture; Mr. M. Brown, Mi.A.; Mr. A. H. E. McDonald, Director of 
Agriculture; Major-General Sir Charles Rosenthal; Mr. T. W. Irish, Under 
Secretary for Lands; Mr. McLachlan, Deputy Chief Instructor, Department 
of Education; Mr. H. Rodgers, Commissioner of the Rural Bank and 
Director of Farm Relief; Messrs. A. G. Dennis and D. Howse, representing 
the Railway Department; and Mrs. W. Davis, representing the Country 
Women’s Association. 

For the success of the conference the organisers of the Bureau movement 
(Mr. C. 0. Crane, B.A., and Miss Lorna Byrne, B.Sc.Agr., of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture) were largely responsible, and a large amount of work 
fell on the shoulders of the convening secretary, Mr. E. J. Power, while the 
courtesies extended by the Principal of the College (Mr. E. H. Southee, 
O.B.E., M.A. (Oxon.), B.Sc,, B.Sc.Agr.), and the members of his staff, did 
much to ensure the comfort of the delegates and the success of the gather¬ 
ing. 

The work of the conference was conducted in general sessions (at times) 
and in four special sessions (for those interested in dairying, wheat and 
sheep farming, fruit or vegetable growing and matters of special concern 
to women members) on other occasions. Mr. "W. W. Watson, of Parkes, 
General President, was in the chair throughout the general sessions, and 
Messrs. E. 3EL Filmer, of Candelo (dairying), J. T. Hawick, of Grenfell 
(wheat and sheep), P. T. Whiteman, of Dooralong (fruit and vegetables), 
and Mrs. W. W. Watson (women’s) presided at the special sessions. 

'h\ Hon. Hugh Message* 

In a brief address following the official opening the Minister for Agricul¬ 
ture (Hon. Hugh Main, MX.A.) emphasised to delegates that farmers must 
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depend on themselves if they were to succeed, and unless they were prepared 
to do so no Government could help them. This applied particularly to 
marketing, to which there were two aspects, viz., international and local. 
Mr. Main detailed the success with which Bawra had disposed of the huge 
surplus of wool at payable prices following the war, and suggested that the 
present wheat position was somewhat similar. A scheme had been proposed 
at the world economic conference to absorb within two years the surplus at 
present hanging over the buyers, and if the importing countries would co¬ 
operate this would do for wheat prices what had been done for wool prices 
fourteen years ago. 

Local marketing was more directly under the control of the growers, but 
there was great disparity between the return to the unorganised producer 
(which, for example, was one-sixth of the price paid by the ultimate con¬ 
sumer in the case of the wheatgrower) and that obtained by the organised 
producer such as the dairy farmer, who even now that the price of his 
product had dropped, still received 50 per cent, of the ultimate price. 

In conclusion Mr. Main again emphasised that marketing was a matter 
for the producers themselves, though it might be necessary for governments 
to legislate to give the producers the power to do the job. 

A Well-balanced Programme. 

To traverse the list of addresses given and the motions discussed would 
take more space than is available, but it is interesting to note that in 
addition to the many talks on the actual production of various products, 
there were a number which dealt with the economic aspects, such as those 
of Professor Hytten, of the Bank of Hew South Wales, who discussed “The 
World Economic Conference,” and of Mr. A. H. E. McDonald, Director of 
Agriculture, whose address was on the world wheat position, and also quite 
a number which may be described as of general interest, such as the 
description of some of his rambles by Mr, Ion Idriess, the well-known author 
of Lasseier’s Last Ride and other works, and a talk on a tour of Hew Zea¬ 
land by Mr. R. J. Inglis, of the staff of the Hew Zealand Commissioner. 

Items from the Business Paper. 

More than forty motions concerning the affairs of primary producers were 
brought forward for discussion at the various sessions. 

As in previous years the conference expressed the opinion that a Eederal 
compulsory wheat pool under growers control was the only means, under 
present conditions, of guaranteeing the farmers a fair margin of profit, and 
a resolution was carried asking the Federal Government to enact legisla¬ 
tion to provide for the formation of Federal marketing boards. 

Dairymen protested against the system of extracting cream from milk 
offered for sale, and representations are to be made to a number of Govern¬ 
ment departments for reductions in charges to enable the producer to gain 
a greater return for his labours. 
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A more detailed report of the proceedings of the conference has already 
"been published in the August issue of the Agricultural Bureau Records the 
official monthly .journal of the movement. 

Debates and Social Activities. - : 

Dehates, now form a very definite part of the work of Bureau branches 
with the object of teaching .the members to give coherent expression to their 
ideas and to widen their knowledge, and it was fitting that two debates 
should be staged at the State Conference. In one case a Bureau team was 
matched against a team of women from the United Associations, and the 
resultant debate was designated by Mr. J. Herlihy, who adjudicated, as 
being of as high a standard as any in which he had officiated. 

The social side of life in the country is an aspect to which Bureau 
members have devoted considerable attention in recent years, and not the 
least valuable feature of the conference was the making of new and the 
renewal of old friendships with fellow producers from other districts during 
the four days the delegates were lodged at the College, while the devoting 
of one evening session to a dance and social evening provided for complete 
relaxation. 

Officials and Functions for the Coming Year. 

Mr. W. W. Watson, of Parkes, was re-elected, unopposed, as general 
president for the ensuing year. 

Advisory councillors, district officials and dates of district conferences 
for the coming year are shown in the following table:— 


. District. 

Advisory 

District 

District 

Conference. 

Councillor. 

President. 

Secretary. 

' 

Place. 

Date. 

U pper N ortli Coast ... 

H. J. Bakewell 

G. W. Young... 

H. J. Bakewell 

TaTee. 

16th, 17th 
November. 

Hunter River ... 

A. S. Pank- 
Irurst. 

A. S. Pank- 
Imrst. 

H. R Collins .. 

Maitland 

2nd week 

April. 

Central Coast ... ■ 

P. T. 

Whiteman. 

J. Byrne 

P. T. 

Whiteman. 

Botanic Gar¬ 
dens, Sydney. 

Last week 
March. 

IHawarra . 

A. C. Brown .. 

A. C. Brown .. 

! i 

F. Turnbull ... 

i. 

Camden 

29th, 30tli Sep¬ 
tember. 

South Coast and i 

■ Mnnaro. . ! 

: E. H. Fiimer... 

J. J. Britten ...j 

H. M. Blom- 
; held. 

Bega. 

1st or 2nd week 
May. 

Southern . 

; J. Braun 

S 

i J. Brann 

i 

J. G. Strauss... 

Albury ... 

20th, 21st. 

22nd Feb. 

South-western 

J. T. Hawick.. 

! R, Penfold ... 

| A. L. Harnett.. 

Quandialla ... 

27th, 28th 
Feb* 

14th, 15th 
March. 

Central-western 

^ G. Tanswell ... 

i 

j F. B. Hinton... 

i 

| J. Watson ... 

Eugowra 

North-western ' ... 

J. Cavanagh .. 

1 W. 0. Manning 

J. Cavanagh .. 

Binnaway ... 

6th, 7th 
March. 

July. 

f Fruit and Vegetable 
!' Growers’ Group. 

J. E. Dodds ... 

j P. T. White- 
man. 

J. E. Dodds ... 

! ■ 

H.A.C., Rich¬ 
mond. 


The Department is always anxious to hear from individuals or bodies 
desirous of forming branches of the Agricultural Bureau and, will be glad 
to supply literature explaining the movement and how a branch may be 
: established. 
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A TRUCK TYRE with 



B 'O'UGH.^H 
G - WEARING 
TREAD RUBBER 
RESISTS ROAD< 
.CUTS AND 
L H E A T A 


PROTECTION 


Hr HIGH TEN-^ 
^SILI CORDS— 
DOUBLE INSU¬ 
LATED TO WITH- 
l STAND EXTREME 
FLEXING A 


new and exclusive features 


# With new exclusive features and construction, the Dunlop 
"Gold Seal" Truck Tyre establishes an entirely new standard of 
built-in strength, safety and mileage, 

No other Truck Tyre will cut so much off the yearly tyre bill, for 
no other offers the same unique resistance to hard, rough usage 
—guaranteeing longer, trouble-free mileage, and a much lower 
cost per mile. 

See your Local Tyre Dealer. He will fully explain the superiority 
of Dunlop "Gold Seal" Truck Tyres. 


with extended buttresses 
has been retained, 'Over 
many years, actual service 
has proved this exclusive 
Dunlop pattern to give 
more mileage and positive 
GEARED traction ori any 
road. 
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Field Potato Competitions, 1932-33* 

Western District Championship and Local Results. 


A. 0. ORMAN, Agricultural Instructor.* 

The 1932-83 potato-growing season in the western district was a most 
unfavourable one. Though the weather conditions up to the end of January 
(in which month beneficial rains were experienced) gave promise of good 
yields, the severe frosts and the dry and hot weather which followed 
resulted in an early cessation of growth and reduced yields. 

Though seventy-eight entries from the four societies which conducted 
local competitions, viz., Oberon, Blayney, Orange and Millthorpe, were 
presented for preliminary judging in early February, this number was 



A Crop of Satisfaction at Oberon. 


reduced to fifty-one—an increase of nine over last year—at the final 
adjudication, mainly as the result of these unfavourable growing con¬ 
ditions. 

The absence of rain in February and March was also responsible for 
heavy infestation of many of the entries with potato moth and consequent 
reduction in yield of marketable tubers—up to the extent of 60 per cent, 
in some cases. Plots sown early (in November) invariably gave higher 
yields than those sown in December, as they were able to. make better use 
of the rains that fell up to the end of January. The presence of scab was 
almost general, and growers would be well advised to dip their seed in 


* Mr. Orman judged the local and championship competitions. 
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corrosive sublimate before planting. Tlie recommendations of the Depart¬ 
ment in this regard are set out in a leaflet which may be obtained free on 
application. Those competitors who had dipped the seed had comparatively 
dean crops. 

The Royal Agricultural Society's Championship. 

The it oval Agricultural Society again presented a silver cup for a 
championship competition, for which the winners of each local competition 
were eligible, being' able to fulfil the conditions required for this contest. 

Details of the awards made in the championship contest are given in tlie 
following table:— 


Awards in District Championship 'Competitions. 


Competitor 

and 

society. 

Variety. 

u 

X 

csi 

O 

Points awarded. 

~T. 

ei c 

45 c 

X & 

Quality. 

Freedom 

from 

disease. 

! 

i £ 

A 1 

5- 1 B 


u 

is 

6 

s 

5 

B 

Maximum points ... 


... 


... 

15 

15 

8 

7 

15 

... 

G. X. Brien {Oberon) 

A. G. Kingham (Blayney) 
Ginns Bros. (Orange) ... 

W. Bryant (Millthorpe)... 

Factor ... 

,, 

Late Man¬ 
hattan. 
Factor 

33 

26J- 

30J 

26 

t, cwt. 
6 2 

5 8 

4 14 

4 5 

304-1 

27 i 
234 

21± 

13 

134 

13| 

13-1- 

13 

13 

134 

131 

n 

7 

n 

8 

6 

61 

6-4 

64 

15 

15 

14-| 

15 

So 

Slf 

79f" 

77-1 


The Winning Crops. 

For the first time the honour of winning the championship went to the 
Oberon entry—that of Mr. G. X. Brien, cc Ferndale,’ 7 Oberon. The crop 
was grown on new land, a friable loam, which was first ploughed in August. 
Two harrowings were given during the interval preceding planting on 22nd' 
November. Both cut and whole seed were dropped in every second plough 
furrow, the rows thus being at the rate of 33 per chain. A fertiliser 
mixture consisting of superphosphate and blood and bone at 24 cwt. per 
acre was applied with the sets. The plot was harrowed immediately follow¬ 
ing planting, and inter-row cultivations were given to control weeds and 
conserve moisture during the growth of the crop. 

Mr. A. G. Kingham, u Athloy,” Blayney, was the runner-up in the 
championship. His, crop was grown on land that had been out to grazing- 
since 1931. The land was first ploughed at the end of September and 
harrowed immediately after; cross-ploughed early in October and spring- 
tooth cultivated twice in November. Wh.ole seed, 1J -to 3 oz. in weight,. 
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was dropped from the plough on 30th November. A proprietary fertiliser 
mixture at the rate of 1J cwt. per acre was drilled in two days before 
planting*. The after-cultivation consisted of harrowings on 15th and 26th 
December, and an inter-row cultivation in mid-February. 

The Oberon Competition. 

Oxly five of the original twelve entries remained in at the final judging 
in the fourth annual potato crop competition conducted by the Oberon 
Agricultural Society. Growers in the Oberon district have made definite 
progress since the first competition in 1929, there being a marked improve¬ 
ment in the standard of the majority of the crops submitted this season 
in regard to freedom from impurities and degenerate diseases. 

The average yield of the five plots was 4 tons 19 cwt., a very satisfactory 
figure considering the adverse season experienced. The width of planting 
varied from 24£ to 33 rows to the chain; past years’ results have indicated 
that the closer the planting, provided that inter-row cultivation is still 
possible, the higher the yields obtained. 

Details of the points awarded the winners are given in the following 
table:— 


Awards (of Leading Competitors only) in the Oberon Competition. 



The Prize Winners’ Crops. 

Mr. G. L. Brien, of u Ferndale,” Oberon, won with a crop that also won 
the Western District Championship. Details of this entry are given in the 
championship report on page 664. 

Second prize was gained by Mr. F. E. Harvey, Oberon, also with a plot 
of Factor, the yield being 5 tons 16 cwt. per acre. The small margin of 
li points separated this plot from the winning one, and Mr. Harvey is to he 
congratulated on the fine showing he made in his first competition. The 
plot was planted on 3rd November on an elevated patch of new ground. 
The first ploughing was given on 5th August, and this was followed by a 
cultivating with the disc cultivator the first week of September. Whole 
and cut selected sets were dropped every third furrow; no fertiliser was- 
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applied. Two harrowing's were given after planting. This entry did not 
receive such a severe setback from the frost as did other plots, but suffered 
from the effects of the dry weather. 

Mr. R. 3EL Maekie, of Gingkin, Oberon, was placed third with a plot of 
Satisfaction yielding 5 tons 5 cwt. per acre. This competitor is also a new¬ 
comer so far as the competition is concerned, and he should be pleased with 
his initial effort. The crop was grown on a friable basaltic loam which was 
cropped to potatoes the previous year. The first ploughing (with a mould¬ 
board) was carried out on 26th September, and the plot was harrowed twice 
during the period between the first ploughing and planting. Cut and whole 
selected sets were dropped, without fertiliser, after a two-furrow plough on 
26th September. A harrowing was given immediately after > planting. The 
harvested tubers, though of good appearance, lost points for cutting, owing 
to discolouration and hollow centres. 


The Blayney Competition. 

The second annual potato crop competition conducted by the Blayney A. 
and P. Association was divided into two sections—one each for white- and 
coloured-skinned varieties. At final judging. there remained six entries— 
all of Factor—in the former with an average yield of 3 tons 8 cwt. per acre, 
and five entries—all of Early Manhattan—in the coloured-skinned section, 
in which the average yield was 3 tons 1 cwt. per acre. 

The width of planting varied from 211 to 38 rows per chain, the majority 
being from 24 to 28 row’s per chain. 


The Winning Crops. 

The details of the points awarded the winners are set out in the following 
table:— 

Awards (of Leading Competitors only) in the Blayney Competion. 



White-skinned Section . 


A. G. Ringham 
W. Stonestreet 
W. Bums ... 


Factor ... 


264 

5 8 

27 

131 

13 

7 

«* 

15 

28“ 

3 18 

191 

13 

131 

8 

5£ 

15 

254 

! 3 18 

191 

13 

13 

61 

6 

15 


81f 

741 

73 


Coloured-shinned Section . 


A. G. Ringham 

... 

Early Manhattan 

251 

3 

19 1 

I9f| 

14 

[ 13f 

7 £ 

®i 

15 

76f 

W. Burns ... 

... 

| » ... 

251 

3 

■10 1 

m 

13f 

; 14 

8 

6 

15 

741 

W. Stonestreet 

... 

. ” , ' *“ 

271 

3 

9 

171' 

131 

13f 

8 

6 £ 

14J 

731 
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The winner of the white-skinned section was Mr. A. G. Kingham, Athloy, 
Blayney, whose crop of Factor yielded 5 tons 8 ewt. This entry was also 
awarded second prize in the championship competition, and details in regard 
to it will be found on page 664. 

Second place in this section was filled by Mr. W. I. Stonestreet, of 
Springdale, Barry-road, Blayney, whose plot was on land that had been 
uncropped for many years. The first ploughing was carried out in the begin¬ 
ning of September, and the plot was harrowed once and springtooth culti¬ 
vated during the period between the first ploughing and planting. Whole 
seed 2£ oz. in weight was dropped from the plough. The fertiliser con¬ 
sisted of 1 cwt, superphosphate per acre drilled in prior to sowing at the 
end of November. The plot was harrowed twice, and hilled during growth. 
Mr. Stonestreet was penalised to the extent of approximately 14 cwt. per 
acre, through not having sufficient area. 



Mr. A. G. Kingham’s Crop o! Factor at Blayney. 


In the coloured-skinned, section, Mr. A. G. Kingham was also awarded 
first place, with a block of Early Manhattan yielding 3 tons 19 cwt. per 
acre. The land on which this entry was sown was prepared similarly to 
the Factor plot. Whole seed ll to 3 oz. in weight was dropped from the 
plough on 26th November, the fertiliser being drilled in at the rate of 
1J cwt. per acre previous to planting. Mr. King-hands entries benefited to 
some extent by isolated storms that fell in January and March. 

Mr. W. Burns, “Goongirwarrie,” Carcoar-road, Carcoar, occupied second 
place in this section. His plot of Early Manhattan was planted on 28th 
November on ground that had not been cropped for some years. The plot 
was first ploughed with the mouldboard in mid-August, and springtooth 
cultivated in early November. Whole sets, 2\ oz. in weight, which had been 
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dipped in corrosive sublimate, were dropped every third furrow. A fer¬ 
tiliser mixture comprising four parts superphosphate and one part sulphate 
•of ammonia was applied at the rate of 2£ cwt. per acre. The plot was 
harrowed immediately after planting. 

The Orange Competition. 

As in previous years, the fourth annual potato crop competition conducted 
by the Orange A and P. Association was divided into two sections, one 
for white-skinned varieties and one for those with coloured skins. For 
final judging eight entries were submitted in the white-skinned section, 
the average yield being 3 tons 6 cwt. per acre, and in the coloured-skinned 
section there were seven entries which averaged 3 tons per acre. 

The width of the rows varied from 27 to 35 rows per chain, but the 
majority of the competitors adopted a spacing* in the vicinity of 29 rows 
per chain. The cutting quality of the tubers, particularly the whites, was 
.good. 

Details of the points awarded the winners are set out in the following 
table:— 


Awards (of Leading Competitors only) in the Orange Competition. 



■Ginns Bros ... 
Kelly Bros.... 
N. McOlymont 


T., E. Taller... 
J, St-rachan 
Ginns Bros. 


Coloured-skinned Section > 


Late Manhattan | 

m 

4 14 

23| 

13J 

m 


64 

Early Manhattan 

So 

3 7 

16f 

13* 

13-| 

n 

5| 

Late Manhattan j 

29 | 

2 18 

1 141 

isV 

13f! 

8 

5f 


Hf] 79§ 

m 7i$ 
i4|-i m 


White-skinned Section. 


' Factor. 

2Si 

3 

10 

174 

134- 

13 ] 

74 

6* 

15 ; 

73 

j _ 

29i; 

3 

12 ! 

18 

13 J 

13 

n 


15 ^ 

72f 

! 

27 

3 

12 ! 
! 

18 

13 * 

13 

6 

ei 

15 

7 If 


Details of the Winning Crops. 

■ Messrs. Ginns Eros., Huntley, Orange, with a plot of Late Manhattan 
were the winners of the coloured-skinned section, and gained the highest 
points of all entries in the competition. : The -plot was grown on a friable 
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loam that carried a crop of potatoes the previous season. The first plough¬ 
ing* was carried out in August, and a second ploughing followed by a har¬ 
rowing' was given before planting on 25th November. Selected, cut and 
whole seed was dropped, without fertiliser/behind the plough. The after- 
■cultivation consisted of horse hoeing* at intervals to check weed growth. 

Second position in the coloured-skinned section was filled by Messrs. 
Kelly Bros., of Spring Terrace, with a crop of Early Manhattan. This 
entry was planted on new land on 19th November. The plot was prepared 
fcy ploughing early in July, and harrowing* twice afterwards. A second 
ploughing was given before planting. Whole, selected, pit-stored seed was 
planted with a proprietary fertiliser mixture at 3 cwt. per acre behind a 
two-furrow plough, at a width equivalent to 35 rows per chain. Two bar- 
rowings were given after planting. 

In the white-skinned section, Mr. T. E. Fuller, Spring* Terrace, repeated 
his last year's performance by again winning—by the narrow margin of 

1 point. Although his plot of Factor yielded slightly less than the second 
prize crop, the tubers were a little better in appearance, and freer from 
disease. Mr. Fuller’s crop was grown ou a basaltic loam that carried pota¬ 
toes in 1931, and was fallowed last year. The first ploughing was given 
early in May; this was followed by a harrowing, and the block was ploughed 
a second time early in October, and harrowed afterwards. Whole seed 
averaging about oz. in weight, w r as planted ofi the plough on 20th Novem¬ 
ber. Superphosphate at 4 cwt. per acre was applied. The plot was har¬ 
rowed immediately after planting and again when the potatoes were well 
above the ground. An inter-row cultivation was given at a later date. 

Second place in this section 'was awarded to Mr. J. Strachan, Spring 
Terrace, with a plot of Factor grown on land that had carried potatoes the 
previous season, first ploughed in early August, harrowed three times and 
ploughed once between this time and planting on 7th December. Cut, fork 
selected seed w r as dropped from the double-furrow plough, blood and bone 
fertiliser at 6 cwt. per acre being applied at planting. The after-cultivation 
consisted of harrowing immediately after planting and twice later during 
growth. The plot was hand hoed also. 

The Millthorpe Competition. 

For this year’s competition the Millthorpe A.H. and P. Association made 
two sections, one for white-skinned varieties and one for Early Mankat- 
tans. Twenty of the original twenty-three entries were submitted for final 
judging (three Early Manhattan entries having been withdrawn), thirteen 
entries of Factor comprising the white-skinned section. 

The Factor entries gave an average yield of 3 tons 4 cwt. per acre and 
the Early Manhattans 2 tons 19 cwt., the whole twenty plots averaging 

2 tons 2 cwt. per acre. The width of spacing between row's varied from 
22 to 28J to the chain, though the majority of the competitors adopted a 
-spacing of 26 to 28 rows to the chain. 


€ 
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Details of the points awarded the winners are given in the following; 
table:— 


Awards (of Leading Competitors only) in the Millthorpe Competition. 



t. cwt. 


W. Bryant ... 
A. G. Kingham 
P, A. Kingham 


A. G. Kingham 
P. A. Kingham 
W. Bryant ... 


White-shinned Section . 


Pactor ... 

26 

4 

5 

21J 

13i 

13i 

8 

64 

15 

774 


264 

4 

7 

21f 

13 

13 

n 

64 

15 

76f 

9} * * * *' • 

284 

4 

6 

2l| 

13J 

13* 

n 

«i 

15 

76f 

Early Manhattan 

Section . 







Early Manhattan 

264 

3 

18 

194 

m i 

! 

74: 

6i’ 

| 15 ; 

1 94 

284 

3 

16 

19 


am 

6*1 

6i 

1 15 

i 744 


264 

3 

1 

15J- 

1134 

am 

8 

6i 

| 15 

i 71 * 


Notes on the Winners 1 Crops. 

Mr. W. A. Bryant, the winner of the white-skinned section, gained the 
highest points in the competition. The plot was located on a piece of land 
that had been uncropped for some years. The first ploughing was carried 



Another Excellent Crop of Factor, that of Mr- W. Bryant, Millthorpe. 


out in the second week of March; the plot was then allowed to remain In 
the ploughed state until mid-September, .when it was ploughed again, arid 
a harrowing was given before planting on 24th November, Medium-sized 
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sets, previously dipped in formalin, were dropped off the plough. A pro¬ 
prietary fertiliser mixture at cwt. per acre was drilled in prior to plant¬ 
ing, and the plot was harrowed after sowing, and inter-row .cultivated once 
during the growth of the plants. 

Mr. P. A. Kingham, of The Wattles, Millthorpe, who tied with Mr. A. G. 
Kingham, of Athloy, Blayney, for second place in this section, planted his 
plot on new ground on 28th November. The first ploughing was carried 
out at the end of August; between this time and planting, the plot was 
harrowed twice, disc harrowed, and springtooth cultivated. Selected cut 
seed was dropped off the plough. A proprietary fertiliser was drilled in at 
180 lb. per acre before sowing. The plot was harrowed twice after planting. 

Mr. A. G. Kingham’s entry in this section was on similar land and 
received similar treatment to the plot which won the Blayney contest and 
was awarded second place in the championship, details of which are given 
on page 664. 

Mr. A. G. Kingham also gained first place in the Early Manhattan sec¬ 
tion. This plot was planted on 26th November on ground that received 
-similar preparation to his Factor plot. Whole seed, 1J to 3 oz. in weight, 
was dropped from the plough, the fertiliser as in the case of the Factor 
plot, being drilled in prior to planting at ewt. per acre. The plot was 
harrowed after planting on 14th December, and again on 26th December. 
An inter-rOw cultivation was given early in February. 

Second place in this section was gained by Mr. P. A. Kingham, The 
Wattles, Millthorpe. This entry was planted on 28th November, on new 
land similar to that of the Factor plot of this competitor, and prepared in 
the same manner. Whole seed, 3 oz. in weight, was dropped off the plough, 
the fertiliser consisting of a proprietary mixture drilled in at 180 lb. per 
acre two days before sowing. The area was harrowed twice after planting. 


How to Grow the Egg Plant. 

The cultivation of the egg plant is very similar to that of the tomato. The 
plant is susceptible to frosts, and therefore should not be planted until late 
•spring in frosty areas. The seed is sown in boxes, and when of sufficient size 
the plants are transplanted 24 to 3 feet apart in rows 3 feet apart. It is 
not advisable to allow too many fruit to form on the plant at once. By 
pinching off the extremities of the branches, bigger fruit is obtained. 
Superphosphate at 3 to 4 cwt. per acre applied at transplanting time should 
give beneficial results. On the North Coast, where little frost is experi¬ 
enced, this crop may be planted early. New York Purple is a common 
variety grown. 

Tip till now the demand for this vegetable has not been very great, but 
it is considered that it has considerable promise. The best method of 
forwarding may be to pack the fruits in a bushel case. It is advisable to 
cut them with the stalk on and grade them. If of sufficient size the fruits 
may be packed in a case similar to a banana case.—A. 0, Orman, Agricul¬ 
tural Instructor. 
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Tobacco Notes for September* 


C. J. TREGEKKA* Tobacco Expert. 

The Industry In 1932-33* 

Looking back oyer the tobacco -growing industry for the last twelve months., 
it is pleasing to note the increasing realisation among old, new, and 
prospective growers that it is necessary in order to produce leaf of the right 
type to use light, sandy soils. In the far northern portion of the State,, 
where new growers are utilising the light granitic and trap soils, excellent 
quality light-coloured leaf has been produced. This tobacco has found a 
ready market. On the other hand, much of the leaf grown on rich, fertile 
soils during the 1931-32 season still remains on the hands of growers, and 
the chances of disposing of it are not- at all promising, unless the smoking 
public changes its taste. As that is very unlikely to happen, it seems 
reasonable to expect that much of this latter type of soil will eventually 
revert to other and more profitable forms of cropping, while the lighter 
soils should from now onwards be able to supply a reasonable proportion 
of the local requirements of light-coloured, mild-flavoured tobacco. 


To Prevent Blue Mould Disease. 


Blue mould disease was prevalent in all districts of the State last season* 
and the use of clean imported seed—put forward in some quarters as a 
factor in the control of this trouble—proved of no avail. 

Blue mould is essentially a disease of young plants in the seed-bed, and 
methods employed must aim at preventing conditions favourable to its 
development. These may be summarised as follows:— 


1* Prepare a number of seed-beds, suitably manured, so that the young 
plants may quickly become established. 

2. Sow these beds at intervals of two or three weeks. Use seed from 

healthy crops. 

3. Do not over-water the young plants; excessive moisture favours the 

disease. 



4. Conserve heat, as a temperature below 45 deg. Eahr. favours the 

disease. Experiments conducted by the Department during a 
number of years indicate that if the temperature of the seedlings 
is not allowed to fall below 45 deg. Eahr., and the surrounding 
atmosphere is not allowed to become humid, blue mould does not 
make its appearance. 

5. Allow the young plants plenty of air and sunlight. 

6. Transplant at the. earliest opportunity. 

T. If the disease makes its appearance in any one of the beds, pull up 
and bum the infected plants immediately, and spray the remainder 
with Bordeaux mixture (2-2-50). 
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Pure Seed. 

Growers Recommended by the Department* 


Tot Department of Agriculture publishes monthly in the Agricultural Gazette a list 
of growers of pure seed of good quality of various crops in order to encourage those who 
have been devoting attention to this sphere of work, and to enable farmers to get into 
direct touch with reliable sources of supply of such seeds. 

A grower’s name is added to the list only (1) after the crop has been inspected during 
the growing period by a held officer and favourably reported upon, and (2) after a sample 
of the seed has been received by the Under-Secretary, Department of Agriculture, 
Sydney, and has satisfactorily passed a germination test. 

Intending purchasers are advised to communicate direct with growers regarding the 
price for the seeds mentioned hereunder. In the event of purchasers being dissatisfied 
with seed supplied by growers whose names appear on this list, they are requested to 
report immediately to the Department. 

Fere seed growers are required to furnish each month a statement of the quantity of 
seed on hand. Such statement must reach the Department, Box 36a, G.P.O., Sydney^ 
not later than the 12th of the month. 

Maize — 

Early Clarence.Butler Bros., Bombowlee, Turnut. 

Fitzroy.Manager, Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

Funk’s Yellow Dent ... J. A. L. Thompson. “ Deep Water,” South Gundagai. 

T. 0. Quin, “ Mildura,” George’s Plains, via Bathurst. 

Golden Glow ... ... G. Coleman, Ben Lomond. 

Wellingrove ... ... Manager, New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes. 

Sorghum —■ 

Cowper.Principal, Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond. 

Oxley .Manager, New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes. 

White African ... ... Manager, Wollongbar Experiment Farm, Lismore. 

Sudan Grass .F. and H. Owen, “ Applegrove,’ 9 Dun. 

Potatn (“ Certified ** and “ Standard ** Seed}—* 

Carman.Secretary, Potato Growers 3 Association, Bannister 

(Crookwell district). 

Secretary, Potato Growers’ Association, Millthorpe. 

Early Carman .Secretary, Potato Growers* Association, Millthorpe. 

Early Manhattan ... Secretary, Potato Growers 9 Association, Millthorpe. 

Secretary, Potato Section, Rural Co-operative Society 
Ltd., Orange. 

Factor .. Secretary, Potato Growers 9 Association, Bannister 

(Crookwell district). 

Secretary, Potato Growers’ Association, Millthorpe. 

Secretary, Potato Section, Rural Co-operative Society 
Ltd., Orange. 

Secretary, Potato Growers’ Association, Taralga. 

Gold Coin .Secretary, Potato Section, Rural Co-operative Society 

Ltd., Orange. 

Late Manhattan ... Secretary, Potato Section, Rural Co-operative Society 

Ltd., Orange. 

Queen of the Valley ... Secretary, Potato Section, Rural Co-operative Society 
(Standard grade only.) Ltd., Batlow. 

Cucumber — 

Early Fortune .W. Parry, Terrigal. 

Crystal Apple .. E. F. Ritter, Wyong. 
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Beans — 

Tweed Wonder.P. Morandmi, “ Riviera/ 5 Bunglegumbie-road, Dubbo. 

W. T. Sunderland, Bunglegumbie road, Bubbo. 

E. S. Green, Whylandra Creek, Dubbo. 

Tomato — , . 

Improved Sunny brook 

Earliana ... ... A. Sorbv, Macquarie Fields. 

Break-tT-Bay ... ... A. Sorby, Macquarie Fields. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Bathurst. 

Bonny Best .Manager, Experiment Farm, Bathurst. 

P. Morandini, “Riviera/ 5 Bunglegumbie-road, Dubbo. 

Marglobe ... 

Columbia.VManager, Experiment Farm, Bathurst. 

Norton. j 

Asparagus — 

Lady Washington ... Manager, Experiment Farm, Bathurst. 

Melon — 

Red Seeded Citron ... Principal, Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond. 
Squash — 

Banana.Principal, Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond. 

A number of crops were inspected and passed, but samples of the seed harvested have 
not been received, and these crops have not been listed. 


Selected Citrus Buds. 

The Co-operative Bud Selection Society, Ltd. 

Fob some years it has been recognised that in most citrus groves there are trees that 
rarely produce sufficient fruits to be payable, whilst other trees are more constant pro¬ 
ducers of good quality and payable crops, so that with a view to enabling nurserymen 
to Supply trees of the most productive and remunerative standards to planters, the above 
Society was formed under the segis of the Department of Agriculture, and consists of 
representative fruitgrowers and nurserymen. The Society does not and cannot mak* 
profits, but merely exists'to improve the fruit-growing industry by making available for 
budding selected buds from special trees of the best types of quality-fruit and of reputed 
good bearing habit only. Trees from such buds should undoubtedly be more profitable 
and appeal to all progressive orchardists. 

The Co-operative Bud Selection Society, Ltd., supplied the following selected buds to 
nurserymen during the 1932 budding season, trees from which should he available for 
planting during the 1933 planting season:— 


b xmerym.au. 

Oranges. 

W^htojton Valencla . 

Eureka. 

Lemon. 

Marsh. 

Grape¬ 

fruit. 

Total. 

L, P. Rosen and Son, Oarlingford... 

T. Adamson, Ermington . 

A. T. Eyles, Rydalmere 

H. J. Ferguson, Wyong 

4/500 

1,500 

2,000 

4,000 

1,500 

1,000 

200 

1,000 

500 

1,000 

250 

10.000 

3,750 

■3,000 

200 


—0. G. Savage, Director of Fruit Culture. 
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Investigations on the Green Vegetable 
Bug (Nezara viridula Linn*)* 

[Concluded from page 594.] 

E. H. ZECK, Assistant Entomologist. 

Descriptions of the Various Stages. 

It is considered that some details of the immature and adult stages should 
he recorded^ as growers sometimes fail to recognise the immature forms on 
their crops. The egg and all stages are -figured on the accompanying plates. 

The Adult (No. 6 on Plate 2).—The adult of the green vegetable bug is 
a shield-shaped insect, about fith inch in length, and usually of a uniform 
light green colour. 

At the sides of the head are to be seen the dark brown, compound eyes, 
and on the top of the head the two minute ocelli or simple eyes resembling 
amber beads. There is usually a yellowish-coloured portion on the bead 
just behind each eye, and three or five yellowish spots, small, but of variable 
size, on the front margin of the scutellum (the large, central, shield-shaped 
portion on the back). The scutellum also bears a small black spot in each 
of its front angles. 

The legs and wings are well developed, and in the adult stage each 
antenna consists of five segments. 

As previously stated, both nymphal and adult bugs feed by sucking the 
sap from their host plants, and this is accomplished by the aid of a beak or 
rostrum. The beak or rostrum is a long, segmented, tube-like structure 
enclosing four needle-like setae or filaments by means of which the plant 
tissues are punctured and the sap sucked up. If a bug is viewed from 
beneath, the long sucking beak may readily be seen projecting backward 
from the head, and with the aid of a hand lens the minute circular open¬ 
ings of the spiracles or breathing pores may also be seen. 

Adult female bugs are usually a little larger than the males. The sexes 
may readily be differentiated by the formation of the tip of the abdomen 
(see Nos. 7 and 8 on Plate 2). 

The Egg (No. 1 on Plate 1).—The egg is cylindrical, somewhat cup- 
shaped, flattened on top and rounded at the lower end, varying in colour 
from pale yellowish to reddish-brown. The top is a circular cap or lid 
surrounded by a series of small clubbed processes. The egg is a little 
higher than wide, being about l/20th inch in height. 

Nymphal Instars .—The nymphs moult or cast their skins five times 
before attaining the adult stage. Thus there are five instars or stages 
through which the young or nymphal bugs pass before reaching the sixth 
or mature winged stage. When moulting, the old skin splits down the dorsal 
median line of the thorax, and along the juncture of the head and thorax. 
The nymph then gradually crawls out, leaving the old cast skin or exuvium 
behind. 
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Plate 2. 

5. Nymph in fifth instar or stage, light, colour form. 5a. Nymph in fifth instar or stage, dark colour 
form. 6 . Adult hug. 7, Diagram of tip of abdomen of adult male seen from below. 8. Diagram of 
tip of abdomen of adult female seen from below. {The >ctae and hairs are not shown in figures 7 and 8.) 

IP and G indicate the actual size or the bugs. 
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Wings are not present in the immature stages, but the wing-buds may 
readily be seen in the fifth stage. Each antenna of the nymphal forms 
consists of four segments. 

First Instar (see Nos. 1 and 1a on Plate 1). — General colour bright 
orange, with darker brown or crimson markings on head, thorax and abdo¬ 
men. The eyes are crimson; legs, antennae, and beak brownish. Length, 
i,T6tii inch. 

Second Instar (see No. 2 on Plate 1). Head and thorax dark brown to 
black; two lighter spots on lateral margins of thorax. Abdomen, reddish 
with lighter yellowish or whitish markings. The central and lateral markings 
of the abdomen are black. Legs, antennae and beak black. Length, -J inch. 

Third Instar (see No. 3 on Plate 1).—Head black, lighter centrally; 
thorax black, lighter centrally and with lighter spots at lateral margins. 
Abdomen darker in colour than in second instar, with yellowish or whitish 
markings; central and lateral markings of abdomen black. Eyes and small 
portion at junction of antennal segments reddish. Legs, antennae and 
beak brown or black. Length almost 3/16th inch. 

In some specimens the head and thorax are slightly greenish. 

Fourth Instar .—In this instar there are two colour forms, a light form 
and a dark form; intermediate colour forms also occur. 

Light Colour Form (see No. 4 on Plate 1).—Head and thorax pale green 
with black markings; lateral margins of thorax with yellowish areas. Eyes 
dark brown. Abdomen slightly darker green than head and thorax, and 
with lighter yellowish to whitish markings; central and lateral markings 
black; lateral markings bordering orange or yellowish areas. First seg¬ 
ments of antennae green, second light brown, terminal two dark brown. 
Terminal portions of beak, and tibiae brown; tarsi brown. In some of the 
lighter forms a row of five median dark spots beneath the abdomen are 
faintly indicated. 

Dark Colour Form (see No. 4a on Plate 1).—Head and thorax black; 
lateral markings on thorax and front of head, orange; the orange markings 
on the head are variable in size, and in many individuals the head is 
entirely black. The abdomen varies from deep red to dark brown or 
black; the central and lateral markingsJ^l&ek. Antennae, legs and beak, 
brown or black. Eyes dark brown. There is a median row of live black 
spots on the under surface of the abdomen. Length about :}tli inch. 

Fifth Instar .—In this instar there are two colour forms, a light form and 
a dark form; intermediate colour forms also occur. 

Light Colour Form (see No. 5 on Plate 2).—Head, thorax and wing 
buds pale green with black borders; other black markings scattered over 
these areas. Abdomen yellowish-green to pale yellow-brown, darker to¬ 
wards middle and with red areas surrounded with black. Other spots 
yellowish to whitish. Pink areas bordered with black on lateral margins of 
abdomen. Antennae green, tip of third segments and two terminal seg¬ 
ments black. Apex of beak, and tarsi black or brown; tibiae pale reddish; 
other portions of legs green. Eyes dark brown. Length 2/5th inch. 
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Dark Colour Form (See ISTo. 5a on Plate 2).— Head and thorax black; 
lateral margins of thorax and lateral lobes of head, orange; the orange 
markings on both head and thorax are variable in size and number. Abdo¬ 
men dark brown to almost black, with whitish spots and pink lateral areas 
as in the light form. Antennae, legs, and beak slightly darker. Abdomen 
beneath with a median row of five dark spots. Eyes brown. Length about 
2/5th inch. 

Laboratory Control Experiments. 

Laboratory experiments were conducted with many substances likely to 
kill the bugs and the results of these are given below. 

Method of Application of Sprays and Dusts. —The bugs to be sprayed or 
dusted were first placed in a l/10th inch mesh gauze wire cage measuring 
6 x 6 x 2-1 inches high, standing upon a sheet of unglazed paper. After the 
application of a spray or dust, the excess material was drained or tilted off 
the paper, and one minute later the bugs were removed with fine-pointed 
forceps and placed in cardboard boxes (6 x 6 x 24 inches) covered with 
wire gauze tops and supplied with bean pods for food. 

The treated bugs and the control bugs (untreated) were examined 
twenty-four hours later; it was found that substances which bad no 
apparent effect upon the bugs by this time failed to kill them. The sprays 
were applied with a hand atomizer and the dusts with a bulb blower. 

As well as the upper surface of each bug, the whole of the lower surface 
and the spiracles thereon, were exposed to the action of the spray or dust 
which was applied to the bugs as they climbed on the gauze sides of the 
cage. 


Kesults of Spraying and Dusting Tests. 


Spray or Bust Used. 

Number 
of Bugs 
Sprayed. 

Number 
Dead 
Twenty - 
lour Hours 
Later. 

Percentage 

Kill. 

1. Miscible white oil, ] in 40. 

! 

10 1 

0 

0*00 

2. Barium chloride, 1 in 70 . . 

3. Bordeaux mixture (proprietary), 1 lb. to 10 gal., plus 

10 j 

0 

0*00 

nicotine sulphate, 1 in 400 

4. Carbon tetrachloride emulsion, 1 :in 25 (resin fish- 

10 

0 

0*00 

oil emulsifier) 

12 

0 

0*00 

5. Cedar oil emulsion, 1 in 10 (fish-oil cresol soap emulsifier) 

10 

0 

0*00 

C>. Soft soap emulsion (proprietary) 1 in 10 . 

7. Creosote oil emulsion, 1 in 200 (fish-oil cresol soap 

10 

3 

30*00 

emulsifier)... 

10 

0 

0*00 

8. Pish-oil soap, 1 lb. to 6 gal. ... . 

12 

0 

0*00 

9. Proprietary spray (A), 1 in 10 . 

10. Japanese proprietary mixture, 1 lb. to 30 gal., plus soap 

12 

0 

0*00 • 

2 lb. 

14 

1 

7*14 

11. Proprietary spray (B), 3£ oz. to"5 gal, ... 

12. Kerosene emulsion, 1 in 10 (1 lb. hard soap to 10 gal. oi 

10 

0 

0*00 

mixture) ... ... ... ... . 

21 

5 

23*80 
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Results of Spraying and Dusting Tests— continued. 


Spray or Bust Used. 

2s umber 
of Bugs 
Sprayed, f 

Number 

Bead 

Twenty- J 
our Hours 
Later. 

Percentage 

KilLj 

13. Kerosene emulsion, 1 in 20 (-J lb. hard soap to 10 gal. of 

14 



mixture) ... 

1 

7*14 

14. Kerosene emulsion, 1 in 30 (5J- oz. hard soap to 10 gal. of 




mixture) ... 

16 

1 

6*25 

15. Kerosene emulsion, 1 in 20, plus carbon tetrachloride, 




1 in 400 (i- lb. hard soap to 10 gal. of mixture) 

17 

0 

0*00 

16. Kerosene emulsion, I in 20, plus nitre-benzene, 1 in 400 




(4 lb. hard soap to 10 gal. of mixture) 

15 

1 1 

6*66 

17. Kerosene emulsion, 1 in 10 (fish-oil cresol soap, 10 per 




cent.) ... ... ... ... . 

12 

1 

8-33 

18, Nicotine sulphate, 1 in 25, plus hard soap, 1 lb. to 25 




gal. of mixture ... 

12 

8 

66*66 

19. Nicotine sulphate, 1 in 50, plus hard soap, 1 lb. to 25 gal. 



41-66 

of mixture . 

12 

5 

20. Nicotine sulphate, 1 in 100, plus hard soap, 1 lb. to 25 



66*66 

gal. of mixture ... 

12 

8 

21. Nicotine sulphate, 1 in 200, plus hard soap, 1 lb. to 25 gal. 

12 


8-33 

of mixture . 

1 ■ 

22. Nicotine sulphate, 1 in 300, plus hard soap, 1 lb. to 25 gal. 



33-33 

of mixture ... ... ... . 

12 

4 

23. Oleum picis rect. emulsion (oil of tar), 1 in 10 (fish-oil 



0-00 

cresol soap emulsifier) ... ... ... ... 

12 

0 

24. Paraffin (liquid) emulsion, 1 in 10 (fish-oil cresol soap 



10-00 

emulsifier). ... ... ... . 

10 

1 

25. Petroleum soap emulsion, 1 in 20 . 

10 

6 

60*00 

26. Pyrethrum liquid, 1 in 500... 

12 

0 

0*00 

27. Pyrethrum liquid, 1 in 500, plus nicotine sulphate, 1 in 



0-00 

' 500 (no soap) ... . 

12 

0 

28, Resin soda-fish oil (resin 10 lb., caustic soda, 3 lb., 




fish-oil 1£ lb., water 40 gal.) ... . 

26 

17 

65-38 

29. Resin soda-fish oil (as above) in water, 60 gal. ... 

21 

15 

71*42 

30. Resin soda (resin 16 lb., caustic soda 5 lb., soap 6 lb., 
water 100 gal.), plus kerosene emulsion, 1 in 20, equal 



10-00 

parts ... ... ... ... ... _ 

10 

1 

31. Resin soda-fish oil (resin 10 lb., caustic soda 3 lb., 
fish-oil 14 lb., water 40 gal.), plus kerosene emulsion. 




1 in 20, equal parts 

10 

3 

30*00 

32. Resin alkali solution (resin 16 lb., sodium carbonate 8 lb., 



20-00 

potassium chloride 11 oz., soap 6 lb., water 100 gal.)... 

10 

2 

33. Emulsified vegetable oil, 1 in 10. 

9 

1 

1M1 

34. Emulsified vegetable oil, 1 in 20. 

10 

0 

0-00 

35. Emulsified vegetable oil, 1 in 30. 

10 

0 

0-00 

36. Sodium carbonate, 14 lb. to 4 gal. water 

12 

3 

25*00 

37. Sodium carbonate (X-J lb. to 4 gaL), plus nicotine sul¬ 
phate, 1 in 400 ... 

12 

1 

8*33 

38. Tar distillate, 1 in 100 

14 

0 

0*00 

39. Turpentine emulsion (vegetable), 1 in 10 (fish-oil cresol 
soap emulsifier) ... 

l 

10 

2 

20*00 

40. Pyrethrum dust ... ... ... . 

16 

8 

50*00 

41. Nicotine dust, 2| per cent. ... .. 

10 

3 

30*00 

42. Nicotine dust, 24 per cent., plus pyrethrum dust, equa 
parts ... ... . ... ... " .. 

1 

10 

4 

40*00 

43. Proprietary dust 

10 

1 

10*00 

44. Sodium silico fluoride, plus hydrated lime, 1 in 5 

12 

. . 4 ' 

33*33 

45, Controls untreated (combined) 

162 

■' 4 

2*46 
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It will be seen from the above series of tests carried out with various 
substances that the adult bugs are extremely difficult to kill with contact 
insecticides, and that many often-used treatments are quite ineffective 

Although the highest percentage kill was obtained with resin-soda mix¬ 
tures, these substances could not safely be recommended for delicate 
foliage. -Resin soda-fish oil and kerosene emulsion 1 in 10, both caused 
damage to bean plants. 

[Nicotine sulphate used at a strength necessary to give a kill would be too 
expensive to use on a large scale. 

Pyrethrum dust and pyrethrum dnst mixed with an equal quantity of 
:2i per cent, nicotine dust have shown the most promising* results so far. 

Control Measures Recommended. 

Clean cultivation is an important factor in the control of green vegetable 
bugs, and as they congregate amongst the leaves of old bean and tomato 
plants, etc., which have ceased to bear, the destruction of these plants, 
together with the bugs thereon, would prevent increase and reinfestation by 
the bugs. Destroy, in particular, the remains of later crops to kill bugs 
which overwinter in these, and lay eggs in the spring. On the old plants 
a spray of pure kerosene may be used to kill both nymphs and adults in 
autumn and winter. 

During summer the infestation can be greatly reduced if the egg clusters 
(readily seen upon the foliage) are collected and destroyed. A watch 
should be kept for the first appearance of the bugs, early in the season, 
from about the middle of September, and hand collecting or control dusting 
undertaken as soon as possible. 

Pyrethrum dust or pyrethrum dust mixed with an equal quantity of 2J 
per cent, nicotine dust, applied to the foliage with a small dust gun, kill 
some of the adult bugs and act for a time as a deterrent. 

It is recommended that the dust be liberally applied to the plants, then 
on to the surface of the soil to dust any bugs which have dropped to the 
ground. 

Few sprays were found effective except at prohibitive cost or risk of 
serious damage. 

Summary. 

The green vegetable bug is a cosmopolitan insect first recorded as a 
;pest in New South Wales in 1916, at which time it appeared mainly in the 
county of Cumberland. It has now been recorded as a pest over an area of 
approximately 50,000 square miles in this State. 

The bug is mainly a pest of beans and tomatoes, and as both nymphs 
and adults obtain food by sucking the plant juices, stomach poisons applied 
“to the surfaces of the plants are ineffective, and contact dusts or sprays are 
mecessarv. 

Observations and experiments were conducted upon the life history. 
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The first eggs are laid about the middle of September, by females which 
have overwintered as adults. Egg-laying is continued by successive genera¬ 
tions until the end of April. 

The eggs are deposited in clusters, each containing an average of fifty- 
seven individual eggs, which hatch in from five to eight days. 

An individual female may lay as many as four clusters of eggs. 

The nymphs pass through five instars or stages before reaching the adult 
or winged stage. 

The period occupied from egg to adult averages forty days. 

The shortest period of time between reaching the adult stage and egg- 
laying is thirty-nine days, the longest eighty-one days. 

1STo parasites have yet been recorded attacking either the eggs, nymphs,, 
or adult stages of this bug in blew South, Wales. 

'Control measures consist of clean cultivation and the destruction of old 
' bean and tomato plants, etc., in which the bugs increase and'overwinter. 

The use of pyrethrum dust, or pyrethrum dust mixed with an equal 
quantity of 2| per cent, nicotine dust, affords some measure of control 

Control experiments demonstrated that the adult hugs are extremely 
difficult to kill with contact insecticides. 

REFERENCES. 

f 1 ) Fkoggatt, W. W.— 

' 1916. The Tomato and Bean Bug. Agric. Gaz. xxvii, pp. 649-650. 

( 2 ) Newman, L. J.— 

1926. The Green Tomato Bug. Jl. Dept. Agric. IF. Aust., 2nd ser., iii, pp. 68-75. 


Agricultural Societies’ Shows. 

Sbcbbtabies are invited to forward for insertion in this list dates of their forthcoming: 
shows; these should reach the Editor, Department of Agriculture, Box 36a, G.P.O., 
Sydney, not later than the 15th of the month previous to issue. Alterations of date® 
should he notified at once. 


Gosfoard . 

Forbes (E. A. Austin) 
Mumumbarrah <W. Worner) 
TFngarie (D. B. Bedford)... 
Singleton (J. T, McMahon) 
Boorowa (8. G. Hughs ton... 
Galston (W. J. Hayes) 

Oowxa (E. P. Todhunter) ... 
West Wyaleng (J. A. Smith) 
Barmedman (s. 8. Penberthy) 
Canowin&ra (W. E. Brost)... 
Temora (J. M. Mdanes) ... 
Eockhart ... 

Barellan (W. H. McBae) ... 
Bogowra (E. H. Douglas).-.. 
Quandialla (Stuart Tomkins) 


InvereH (E. A. Clarke) 
Newcastle (P. G. Legsa) ... 
Moraya (H. P. Jeffrey) ... 
Maitland (Montie Brown).,. 


1983. 


... Sept. 

1,2 


5,6 


5, 6 


6 


6 to 8 


7,8 

• *- j, 

8, 9 

* jf 

12, 13 

*** ft 

12, 13 

•v 

16 


19, 20 


19 to 21 

tf 

M 


27 


27 


27 


\ HOlston .. 

1 Beirigan . 

; Hay ... .. 

Hall (P.C.T.) . 

Narrandera (J. I). Newfch) 
Deniliquin (P. Pagan) 
i Walbiandrie (H. G. Collins) 
Ardlethan (L. Smith) 
Brlbbaree (J. Ashton) 
Leeton (E. 0. Tweedie) ... 
Corowa (H. G. Norton) 

I Ariah Park (M. Collins) ... 
i Careoar (T. G. Stammers)... 

Griffith (M. E. Sellin) 
j Millthorpe. ... 

Cootamundra (G. B. Black) 


1934. 


... Peb. 20,21, 22 
... „ 21 to 24 
... „ 28, Mar. 1 
... „ 28, Mar. 

1 , 2 . 8 


Queanbeyan 
Goulbum ... ... 

Gloucester ... .... 

Kempsey ... 

Dungog (W. H Green) ... 


Sept. 27, 28 
„ 28 
„ 28,29 

„ 29,30 

Oct. 3, 4 
„ 4 
„ 4 
** 4 
»» 4 

„ 10 , 11 
„ 10,11 
„ 11 
»» 11 
„ 17,18 
„ 17, IS 
,* 24* 25 


... Mar 2, 3 
... *, 15,16,IT 

... Mar. 20,21 
... April 11,12,13? 
... „ 19*20,2i 
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Removing Bordeaux Spray From Oranges* 

Immersion in Hydrochloric Acid Proved Efficient 
and Economical. 


P v . J. BENTON, Special Emit Instructor, and T. N. POWELL, Fruit Inspector* 


For the control of black spot of Valencia oranges it is necessary to make 
• applications of Bordeaux-oil (6-4-80-1) spray at blossoming time and some 
weeks later, and since this period normally occurs before the mature fruit 
: j crop is picked, this fruit becomes coated with spray deposit, which must be 
j removed before the fruit is marketed. 

| To those growers whose oranges are' marketed through a packing house 
j which uses a washing plant, the problem presents no difficulties, but to most 
! coastal growers who pack their own fruit and who usually brush the dry 
! deposit from the oranges—a tedious and laborious task—the following 
j results of trials, which demonstrate that sprayed fruit can be quickly and 
|' very effectively cleaned by immersion in certain dilute acid solutions without 
I damage, will be of particular interest. 

1 , _________________ 


So tedious is tlie work Involved in the wiping of oranges to remove the 
deposit of Bordeaux-oil sprays—applied to the trees to control black spot in" 
the subsequent crop (which usually sets before the harvesting of the main 
crop)—that some growers undesirably delay the making of the. application,, 
with the result that the spraying is not carried out at the effective period. 

With the object of determining whether this deposit could be effectively 
removed more rapidly and with less labour than brushing or wiping involves, 
tests were inaugurated about twelve months ago by officers of the Biological 
Branch to ascertain the efficiency for this purpose of immersion in 1 per 
cent, solutions of hydrochloric, acetic, lactic, citric and tartaric acids. It 
was found that each of these readily removed the discolouration caused by 
the Bordeaux. 

Hydrochloric acid (also known as muriatic acid or spirits of salts) proved 
the most satisfactory and economical solvent of the Bordeaux spray deposit, 
and recently further tests were made with concentrations of 2 per cent., 
1 per cent., § per cent., & per cent., and i per cent, of this acid, the oranges 
used being Late Yalencias, which had been well sprayed twice with Bor¬ 
deaux-oil (6-4-80-J) and supplied by Mr. W. Barrett, junior, of Dooralong. 
The Chief Chemist of the Department also co-operated in this work. 

The treatments given consisted of placing the oranges in a piece of 
thin hessian, submerging them in the diluted acid solution for various 
periods up to sixty seconds, and then plunging for an instant into clean 
water. 

Where the immersion was for thirty seconds the spray deposit was com¬ 
pletely removed by each solution (even 4 per cent.), and seven and a half 
seconds in a 2 per cent, solution was also satisfactory. When dry, the fruit 
was a very bright orange colour. 
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To test tlie effect of the treatment the fruit mis stored for three weeks 
(in December), and each lot was then carefully inspected, but in no instance 
was any injury apparent from the treatment given. 

In addition to hydrochloric acid alone, a number of tests were also made 
in which the fruit was also dipped in a 1 per cent, solution of sodium sul¬ 
phate or of sodium chloride, but practically no difference was apparent as 
the result; odd lots of fruit treated with sodium sulphate (in particular) 
were possibly slightly dull in comparison with fruit treated with hydro¬ 
chloric acid alone. 

The strength of hydrochloric acid sold commercially requires 45 fluid 
ounces (2J pints) to 10 gallons of water to make a solution of 1 per cent., 
and the price is between 5s. and 6s. per gallon, plus the cost of a container.. 

From these results growers will see that an efficient, quick and economical 
method of removing the deposit is available. It is recommended that the* 
fruit should be placed in a piece of net (fishing net) for immersion to reduce* 
loss of solution and expedite return of acid to the vessel used (a cask or 
drum). After being dipped into clean water the fruit should be transferred 
to cases in which evaporation of the water will rapidly occur. 


Bulk Handling Arrangements for the Coming Harvest- 

The Department has given careful consideration to the question of provid¬ 
ing trucks for loading wheat in bulk from non-silo stations during the* 
coming season, and, in view of the fact that only one elevator (Quirindi) 
is likely to be available in the north and north-western districts to enable 
growers in that part of the State to avail themselves of bulk-handling 
facilities, it is deemed only equitable that they should be given an oppor¬ 
tunity of having a portion of their crop handled in bulk. It has therefore- 
been decided to make available up to five hundred bulk trucks for non-silo, 
stations in the north and north-west only, during the period 21st October 
to 21st November next, but it is to be distinctly understood that it will be 
impossible to continue this arrangement beyond the latter date, as the 
whole of the bulk trucks available will then be required for removing the 
overflow from existing silo plants. 

It must be remembered, said the Minister for Agriculture (the Hon. 
Hugh Main, M.L.A.) recently, that a factor of prime importance is the 
space in the terminal elevator available for wheat from non-silo stations, 
and it is considered that the accommodation provided for under the above¬ 
arrangement is the maximum that can be spared for the purpose. The- 
Department is under an obligation to take all bulk wheat offering at 
stations where silo accommodation has been provided, and it is considered 
that it would be a breach of faith with the growers in those districts were- 
deliveries of bulk wheat refused because storage was not available at the- 
terminal for the overflow. 

In view of the above-mentioned arrangement, it will -not be possible to 
provide any bulk trucks for the removal of wheat from non-silo stations in 
the southern and western districts. 

This timely notice will give growers an opportunity of making immediate 
arrangements for the supply of bags. 
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EVERY HOME— 
Pastoralist, Wheat-grower, 
Grazier, Orchardist, Poultry Farmer 

—Should Never Be Without 


LJ 
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HOSPITAL 




The Most Reliable Spirit in all Cases 
of Emergency 

The Brandy of Distinction 

As supplied to His Majesty the King ,> 


Tucker & Co. Ltd. - 


Sydney 
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per session, covering boai 


offers lads of 16 years of 
age or over the opportunity 
of acquiring- a - thorough 
theoretical and practical 
knowledge of every branch of 
farming* 

Area, 3,500 acres; 1,100 
acres cultivated. 


AH types of agriculture taught to meet the diversified conditions of the various 
parts of the State. Comprehensive machinery and equipment, including tractors. 
Suitable training for farm requirements in carpentry, blacksmithing and saddlery. 
Extensive studs—Jersey cattle, pigs, sheep. Dairy Factory, Orchard, Poultry Farm, 
Apiary. Brick buildings, separate bedrooms, electric light, sewerage, unlimited 
water supply. Doctor in attendance. 


COURSES AVAILABLE. 

1. Agriculture Diploma Course (H.D.A.), of three years’ duration, embracing 
Field Practice and Class-room tuition in General Agriculture and Live Stock. 
2 Dairying Diploma Course (H.D.D.), of two years’ duration, designed to qualify 
students as dairy factory managers, butter-makers, cheese-makers, milk and cream 
testers, and dairy instructors. 

Entrance requirements—Intermediate Certificate or an equivalent. 


dispensing, and sports fees. 

A liberal number of scholarships and bursaries is available. 


Write for further particulars, prospectus, and application forms to 
The Principal, or The Under Secretary, 

e ~ Hawkesbury Agricultural College. Department of Agriculture, 

Richmond. Box 36a, G.P.O., Sydney. 


TWO SESSIONS PER YEAR. 

First session commences on or about 21st January each year, 

‘' * ’ ’ ’ ;ing, tuition, medical. 


Department of Agriculture, New South Wales. 


awkesbury 

Agricultural 

College, 


RICHMOND, N.S.W., 
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Orchard Notes. 

September, 

C. G. SAVAGE and R. J. BENTON. 

The Citrus Position* 

Much greater activity than usual in the packing of citrus fruit for export 
having resulted in a record quantity being despatched, a brief review of 
conditions affecting the industry may be of value. 

The future of citrus production is dependent on our ability to export 
satisfactorily, and for satisfaction to result there must be a profitable return 
to the producer, while the consumer must be pleased with his purchase. 
Standardisation in every detail of marketing is necessary to ensure the con¬ 
fidence of the consumer in the product, and this is not attainable with an 
unlimited number of packers; it is only possible of achievement when the 
number of packing houses is restricted. 

Much fruit of excellent quality has been despatched in a well-prepared 
manner, but a small portion of inferior fruit, less carefully prepared, has 
also been forwarded. With so many—too many—individuals packing, this 
state of affairs can scarcely be altered, and it is therefore highly desirable 
that growers should get together and combine their packing efforts. A 
limited number of varieties, uniformly packed in similar cases under one- 
brand, must be the objective—with distinguishing marks to denote indivi¬ 
dual grower’s fruit if necessary. 

Harvesting' Considerations. 

During recent months citrus growers have been delayed in the marketing 
of their fruit by weather conditions and by disappointing account sales. 
There is little indication of improvement in the latter, and growers are 
advised to spread the sale of their fruit over as long a period as possible— 
to avoid the speculative tendency so often apparent, and since the practice 
usually results in better average returns. 

The time is overdue for a reconstruction of marketing methods. Many 
growers will find it impossible to continue to produce unless steps are taken 
to organise distribution on a much greater scale than has hitherto been 
possible. Efforts at standardising fruit have at least been partly success¬ 
ful, but little attempt has been made at, and little success has been achieved 
in, commercialising the product. 

The basis of commercialising citrus products must be quality; without 
that no progress can be made. Quality is dependent on having a good strain 
(or variety) growing in a suitable soil which is well managed. Fruit pro¬ 
duced under conditions where any of these requirements are missing will 
not be of satisfactory quality. Unfortunately hard and fast rules cannot be 
laid down as 'being applicable to the whole State or even for one locality. 
Each variation in soil and climatic differences must be reckoned with and 
practices varied accordingly. 
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As a general rule employ methods which, with a particular soil, will result 
in fruit being developed as uninterruptedly as possible until maturity is 
readied. In some soils much more cultivation will be necessary than in 
others, and the depth of cultivation will vary. Care is necessary to ensure 
that cultivation does not result in too fine a tilth, particularly in loamy 
, .-soils and where irrigation may he employed. 

Other Timely Citrus Hints. 

Pruning. 

Very little pruning of deciduous trees should still remain to be done. 
‘Citrus, particularly bearing trees, may demand attention, and this month is 
.a very favourable time to shorten back aged lemon trees and to prune up, 
.slightly, orange trees that have limbs near ground level. 


Re-working. 

Citrus trees of unsuitable strain or variety should be cut back severely 
this month to force out young growth, on which buds may subsequently be 
•placed. Only trees in at least a fairly thrifty condition are suitable for 
re-working. The age of the trees is of less importance than a satisfactory 
soil. Tor instance, thrifty trees twenty years old growing in a deep soil 
can he more successfully re-worked than trees eight years old in a less 
favourable environment. 

Orange trees can readily be worked over to any variety of citrus, whilst 
mandarins may be changed to oranges and probably other citrus varieties. 


Planting of Citrus Trees. 

Though much planting is not likely to be general, September is a very 
favourable period for procuring and planting any refills or extensions of 
.area necessary. There is little risk of frost, and the earlier trees are now 
planted the better is their prospect of becoming established before dry hot 
windy weather is experienced. 

The land having previously been well prepared, holes from 18 to 24 inches 
square and sufficiently deep should be dug to permit of the tree’s being 
planted with the bud unions a few inches above ground level. In heavier 
than normal soils even higher planting is desirable. On receiving trees 
from the nursery, wash the puddle from the roots and keep them damp 
until planted. Out back the tops and remove the leaves from the stems, pro¬ 
tecting the latter with some shelter—paper or hessian-—to prevent sunburn. 
Well-grown one-year-old trees are preferable for planting, though two-year- 
old trees which have been well grown are usually quite satisfactory. There 
is greater risk of introducing scale pests on two-year-old trees. 


Citrus Diseases. 

Last season being so favourable for the development of fungoid diseases, 
"melanose and scab were unusually prevalent. To minimise losses from 
■ “these diseases, steps should be taken early to have The materials for spray- 
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ing on hand and the pump in good order, so that the applications of spray 
may be made at the critical period about the end of the month or early 
October. 


Bees and Lead Arsenate Spray. 

As a result of the campaign inaugurated last year with a view of ensuring 
that spraying operations with arsenate of lead in connection with the con¬ 
trol of codling- moth are not commenced too early, considerable benefit has 
•been derived not only by fruitgrowers, but also by beekeepers. It is there¬ 
fore opportune again to remind apple and pear growers that there is no risk 
of bees being poisoned, provided the first or calyx spray is applied at the 
.right time. 

s In accordance with the requirements of the regulations dealing with the 
■control of codling moth, the first spraying of arsenate of lead should be 
.applied when the majority of the petals hare fallen. This is the earliest 
that the spray can he applied to be effective, enabling the arsenate of lead 
to enter the open calyces after the petals have fallen and before tbe calyces 
■close. 

It is recognised that honey bees, apart from their commercial value as 
honey producers, have the merit of fertilising the flowers of fruit trees, 
thus ensuring the set of fruit. Therefore, it is in fruitgrowers 7 interests to 
spray at the correct time, both to obtain the best control of codling moth 
and at the same time to avoid the possible poisoning of bees. The over- 
zealous grower who sprays his apple and pear trees too early, that is, when 
the trees are in full bloom, is not only wasting much spray, but may also 
endanger tbe lives of bees, which, as already indicated, are valuable aids to 
fertilisation and the satisfactory setting of tbe crop. 

Later applications of tbe spray are no menace whatever to bees, as they 
are made long after blossoming, when the bees are not attracted to tbe 
trees. After tbe first spraying two more applications are to be made at 
intervals of three weeks, and a fourth is to be carried out four weeks after 
the third spraying. The spray to use is one and a half pounds of lead 
.arsenate powder (or three pounds of lead arsenate paste) to 50 gallons water. 


Overdue Orchard Registrations. 

It has come to the notice of the Department that a number of orchardists 
have failed to register their orchards for the years 1932 and 1933. As 
these payments are considerably overdue and the orchardists have had 
ample opportunity to meet their obligations in this respect it has been 
^decided to institute legal proceedings throughout the State with a view of 
securing payment of the arrears. It is therefore advisable that orchardists 
who are desirous of avoiding court proceedings and the additional expense 
which would thus be incurred by them, should remit tbe outstanding 
.amounts immediately, either direct to tbe Department of Agriculture, Box 
S6 a p G.P.O., Sydney, or to the nearest Clerk of Petty Sessions. 
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Butter Quality, 

Comment on the 1932-33 Production. 


A. M. BROWN, Special Dairy Instructor.* 

The high proportion of choicest quality butter previously attained by New 
South Wales factories was not generally maintained during the 1932-38 
season. This fact presents a more important aspect when the present state 
of the dairying Industry is considered with it. World conditions have 
combined to cause an unprecedented fall in butter prices—to a very low 
level. We hear, on every side, theories advanced as to what has caused 
these conditions, but at the moment, we are not so much concerned with the 
cause, but rather with the effect of these conditions on the dairying in¬ 
dustry, and also with what can be done, if possible, to minimise this effect. 

In normal times, good quality has always been regarded as a very 
material factor in successful dairying. To-day quality assumes even added 
importance, for on account of money tightness, the exceedingly low price 
level, and plentiful supplies, the buyer becomes more critical in his pur¬ 
chases and is inclined to pick and choose. He wants the very best for bis 
cash—anything less than this quality he passes over—and the inferior 
article thus becomes a drug on the market. The greater the percentage 
of this class of butter offering, the less will be the aggregate ultimate return 
to the producers, to many of whom at the present time, even the smallest 
fractional drop in price may mean the difference between just the bread 
line and possible bankruptcy. When these features are considered, it is not 
difficult to realise what a serious effect any fall off in quality will have on 
the dairy Industry. 

Now as regards some of the principal factors which have been responsible 
for the deterioration in the quality of New South Wales butter during the 
1932-38 season, these may be grouped as follows:—Inferior quality cream, 
faulty cream grading, competition for cream supplies, and miscellaneous. 

A Difficult Season for Cream Quality. 

All will agree that the quality of the cream from which butter is made 
is of fundamental importance in the production of the finished article; if 
the cream is not of satisfactory quality, then the resultant butter will be 
likewise unsatisfactory. 

During the past season reports from some districts have definitely Indi¬ 
cated that this period has been one of the most difficult on record as regards 
cream quality, the amount of inferior cream supplied to factories having 
been abnormally large. Naturally the position thus created has caused 
grave concern to many managers. While in some cases local seasonal con- 

* Paper read before the recent conference of the Dairy Factory Managers and 
Secretaries’ Association. 
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editions have combined to affect cream quality adversely, the types of off- 
flavours mostly prevalent in the raw product have been such as to indicate 
that the faults were within the power of the suppliers themselves to control 
.and rectify, and were not, in the main, due to any particular seasonal 
• .condition. 

The present low prices received by the supplier for his product increase 
the necessity for him to obtain the best possible return for the fruits of his 
labour, and to attain this end it is essential for him to exercise all the 
knowledge and care possible in order to ensure that the quality of the cream 
which he delivers to the factory is choicest. He cannot afford to abandon 
any of the proper methods which previously assisted him to do this— 
circurnstances necessitate his greater concentration on quality. 

“ Liberal 99 Cream Grading. 

Faulty cream grading has again caused an increased amount of inferior 
butter. However, in the districts where difficult periods with cream quality 
have been experienced, the cream grader’s job has been an unenviable one. 
Naturally, when the cream grader has to grade out abnormally large per¬ 
centages of inferior cream, be becomes concerned. He is likely under these 
circumstances to take risks by including doubtful lots in tbe choicest 
vats. Then again, some cream graders are naturally sympathetic to the 
' present difficult lot of the producer and they have probably allowed their 
feelings to sway their judgment in some cases, and have passed cream as 
choicest which under normal circumstances they would have graded out 
into second grade. 

These actions are ill-advised. Firstly, because cream graders who carry 
out their work in such a faulty manner render themselves liable to have 
their certificates cancelled for incompetency; secondly, because they are 
injuring the quality of the butter made at their respective factories and 
adversely affecting the reputation of the factory’s brands; and thirdly, be¬ 
cause by too u liberal ” grading cream graders are really penalising the sup¬ 
pliers of choicest cream through blending inferior lots with the choicest 
article and thereby injuring the quality of tbe resultant butter as a whole. 

Cream graders have an important duty to perform to producers, to their 
factories, to themselves and incidentally to the industry as a whole, and 
they should realise this fact by grading without fear or favour to the best 
•of their ability, and with the ultimate object always in view of producing 
the highest class article. 

Competition for Cream Supplies. 

In some quarters there has been very keen competition for cream sup¬ 
plies. This competition has, in some instances, been the indirect cause of 
inferior butter, and, therefore, has not eventually been in the best interests 
•of the producer. When such competition has been practised, the incentive 
has been to adopt a policy of liberal grading until a point has been 
.reached, where, owing to the inclusion of comparatively large amounts of 
faulty cream in the bulk, it has become impossible to manufacture a 
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choicest butter, and, on a number of occasions the whole or a considerable 
part of the output has been graded down, with attendant serious loss to the 
factories concerned. 

There will always be a certain amount of competition for cream supplies 
while the units of manufacture remain as they are, and as long as some of 
these units are able, for a time at least, to carry on more successfully than 
others; but if there has to be competition, let it be such as not to result in 
any lowering of the standard of quality, accompanied by the consequent 
eventual loss to the producer. 

Boiling Water for Churn Sterilisation. 

There are also a number of items actually associated with the work and 
equipment of factories, which have not been previously referred to in this 
paper, and which have from time to time caused trouble with quality. The 
first of these is insufficient cleansing and sterilising of churns. 

Chief amongst the factors which have been proved to adversely affect 
quality is want of cleanliness and the consequent bacterial action brought 
about thereby. Experience has clearly shown over and over again that 
churns and workers can easily become insanitary through their being 
infected with injurious living organisms. The nature of the construction 
of these items of equipment and the fact of their being made of wood have 
rendered comparatively difficult the cleansing and sterilising necessary for 
the removal of this germ life. Such being the case very special care is 
needed in the direction indicated. 

Scientific authorities agree that boiling water is the best sterilising agent, 
and its use in combination, of course, with a good cleanser, has been freely 
and decisively advocated amongst those associated with butter factory work 
for the treatment of churns and other wooden apparatus. Despite this 
fact, numbers of instances still continue to come under the notice of the 
field staff of the Dairy Branch where failure to appreciate the necessity for 
the use of boiling water has indirectly caused trouble with quality. In 
some of these cases it was stated by the managers that the use of boiling 
water for churn treatment had been discontinued on account of its having 
to be boiled in the churns themselves, and that this procedure is injurious 
to the timber used In their construction. It was found that the temperature 
of the water being used was far too low to destroy living* bacteria, and as a 
consequence, subsequent observations and bacteriological examinations re¬ 
vealed these same churns to be fat-saturated, evil-smelling and showing 
high counts of organisms. \ 

Xow, if facilities are available for heating the water to a sufficiently 
high temperature outside the churins and delivering it to them at that 
temperature, this is considered the Best system to follow. ‘ If such is not 
possible, however, and always bearing in mind the extreme importance of 
temperature for the purpose required,! then the water should be heated in 
the churn as the next best method available towards ensuring an effective 
temperature. 
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The matter of keeping the eliurns and workers in a satisfactory sanitary 
condition is one of the most outstanding problems in butter factory work 
to-day, and consequently any expenditure required to instal a system for 
boiling water away from the churn is warranted, and the installation of 
such facilities is worthy of favourable consideration generally. 

Causes of High Add Flavour. 

In endeavouring to seek the cause of so-called high acid flavour, one is 
naturally inclined to blame something connected with the neutralising 
process which has been responsible for too high a percentage of acid remain¬ 
ing in the cream. Without in any way attempting to detract from the 
necessity for proper neutralising, it is considered that in many instances 
the amount of acid left in the cream after being neutralised has been of 
somewhat minor consequence in causing high acid butter, considering that 
the figures usually aimed at—.05 per cent, to .1 per cent.—are of such a 
narrow range and comparatively low degree. 

On many occasions butter made from cream known to have contained a 
percentage of acid well within this range immediately before churning, has 
been commented on by the butter graders as having a pronounced or high 
acid flavour. This alone would suggest that there are factors other than 
those connected with neutralising which may be equally responsible for this 
trouble, such for instance, as insufficient washing of the butter and bacteria] 
action at some period after pasteurisation. Insufficient washing will result 
in the butter containing an abnormal amount of butter-milk, the presence of 
which would tend eventually to produce a high acid flavour. Insufficient 
washing can easily occur, especially during the busier months of the year 
when the factories are working at high pressure and time is at a premium. 
It is obviously necessary to take every precaution to remove as much of the 
butter-milk as possible by the use of sufficient water in washing and by 
•complete draining of the churn. 

Insufficient pasteurisation, after-contamination of the cream, or contami¬ 
nation of the butter itself in the churn, may result in numbers of bacteria 
being present in the finished article, and many types of bacteria besides 
laeties are capable of producing acid. It is also a fact that the count of 
•organisms present in butter immediately after manufacture will increase 
very appreciably for some little time at least, although the types may alter 
tmd the numbers decrease. 

It will be easily understood how, under the circumstances outlined, addi¬ 
tional acid can be produced in butter after it is manufactured, and result 
in the possibility of so-called high acid flavour being noted by the graders 
<m the Sydney selling and grading floors. 

Re-inoculation of Pasteurised Cream. 

There have been, during the year, a number of additional instances of 
unpasteurised cream escaping into the tray at the bottom of the regenera¬ 
tive pasteuriser through the two-way cock which serves to allow the raw 
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cream to enter the dome of the machine. In this way the pasteurised cream 
becomes re-inoculated with bacteria, and could cause inferior butter. By 
giving this tap regular attention and seeing that it has not become worn 
and ill-fitting, such an occurrence would be prevented. 

In conclusion I would like to say that there is no need for pessimism 
concerning the future quality of our butter. .Faults have occurred before 
and have been remedied. It is perhaps too much to hope that they will not 
occur again in some form or another on account of the numerous factors 
associated with butter factory work -which can cause butter to deteriorate, 
hut constant care and attention to detail can reduce' the causes of these 
faults to at least a minimum. Let the present setback in quality serve as 
an added incentive to those concerned to accomplish this aim. 


New South Wales Farmers to Tour New Zealand in 1934*- 

Under the auspices of the Hew South Wales Council of Agricultural Asso¬ 
ciations, the Hew Zealand Government Tourist Department is arranging 
a tour of the fat lamb raising, dairying and agricultural districts of Hew 
Zealand. The tourists will leave Sydney by the “Monowai” on 2nd Feb¬ 
ruary, 1984, and will arrive back in Sydney on 23rd idem. The itinerary 
embraces both islands of the Dominion and will touch most of the im¬ 
portant agricultural and pastoral areas and scenic wonders. 

This tour should present an excellent opportunity for farmers of this 
State to study the methods of the Hew Zealand farmers, particularly in the 
matter of grassland farming. 

Application forms and a booklet describing the tour are obtainable from 
the Hew Zealand Government Tourist Bureau, corner Pitt-street and Mar¬ 
tin-place, Sydney. 


Treating Horses for Bots in the Stomach. 

The manner in which the bots bury their heads and the toughness of their 
skins, make treatment very difficult, but the most common and safe remedy 
is from 1 to 2 oz. of turpentine mixed with the white of an egg and given in 
1 to 2 pints of raw linseed oil on an empty stomach. Though not wholly 
efficacious, its administration is often followed by the expulsion of a number 
of hots. 

The most reliable, treatment for bots in the stomach is the internal 
administration of carbon bisulphide. As this drug may cause severe injury 
if not given skilfully, the stockowner is advised to consult a veterinary 
surgeon if he desires to make use of this treatment. 

’The following treatment has also given good results: After starving* the 
animal for at least twenty-four hours, give 1 quart of molasses or dissolved 
sugar in 1 quart of milk, and thirty minutes later 2 oz. of alum dissolved 
in I quart of water, followed in about an hour by a quick-acting laxative, 
as i lb. of Epsom salts, or 2 pints'of raw linseed oil. 
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Scouts In Calves. 

Calf Diarjrhcea and Calf Dysentery. 

[Concluded from page 548.] 

W. L. HINDMARSH, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.Y.S., D.V.H-, Senior Veterinary 
Research Officer, Glenfield. 

Scours Due to Parasitic Worms («Black Scours” and 
“ Green Scours ”). 

Under this heading are included most of those cases which are known to 
fanners as “black scours’ 5 and “green scours.” The condition usually affects 
•calves from two to three months onward and is due to infestation of the 
stomach and bowels with various parasitic worms. Although worm para¬ 
sites produce their most marked effect in calves under nine months of age, 
it must be remembered that they may produce symptoms of ill-health in 
cattle of greater age. 

A number of worms are capable of infesting cattle and causing sickness 
and death. That most commonly known is the stomach worm or wire-worm 
of cattle. This is recognised because it can readily be seen in the fourth 
■stomach, but a fact not grasped by stock owners is that many tiny worms, 
about a quarter, of an inch to half an inch in length, and incredibly fine, 
may infest the stomach and bowel in great numbers and be responsible for 
considerable loss. These tiny worms cannot be detected in the ordinary 
post-mortem examination carried out in the field, although by careful 
examination their presence can be demonstrated. The female worms each 
lay large numbers of eggs which pass out in the dung. After hatching, and 
undergoing certain development on the pastures, the hatched embryos may 
be taken up with the grass and herbage eaten by the cattle. On reaching 
the stomach and bowels they grow to full size, become sexually mature, and 
lay eggs which are carried out in the dung, and so the process of continual 
reinfestation may go on. 

Symptoms. 

The “stomach worm” or “'wire worm” of cattle and sheep is a blood 
sucker, and infestation with this parasite therefore causes anaemia (poor- * 
ne’ss of blood) and sometimes scouring. The excreta is greenish in colour, 
but sometimes the colour is so dark as to be almost black. In dealing with 
worm infestation it is well to bear in mind that all infested animals do not 
scour, some may even appear to be constipated, but the majority will show 
some softening of the excreta and many will scour profusely. Other 
symptoms that will be noted are— 

(1) Excessive pallor of ihe shin, membranes of the eye, and mem¬ 
branes lining the mouth. Instead of a healthy pink colour these 
membranes have a very pale pink or even greyish-white colour. 
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(2) Development of “bottling” under the jaw. —This bottling is due to 
collection of dropsical fluid under the angle of the jaw and is 
characteristic of most infestations with internal parasites. 

(3) Loss of condition. —Rapid loss of condition and emaciation always 
accompany severe infestation with worm parasites attacking the 
stomach and bowels. 

With the tiny parasites which attack the bowels and stomach of cattle 
the symptoms are similar to those caused by the stomach worm except that 
the bottling and pallor of the skin and visible membranes is not as intense 
as that seen in infestation by the latter worm. Rapid loss of condition and 
scouring are most marked. 

Diagnosis.. 

The occurrence of sickness and death, accompanied by loss of condition,, 
scouring and bottling should lead to the suspicion that the stock are 
infested with parasitic worms, and a post-mortem examination of a very 
sick calf should be made to confirm the diagnosis. Some of the larger 
worms, such as the wire worm of the stomach, are readily seen, but the 
smaller parasites are difficult to demonstrate in an examination made in 
the field. Sometimes, by smearing a little of the stomach content, or the 
content of the first few feet of the small bow T el, on a piece of clean glass or 
on the hand, the tiny worms will be discovered, but even when the worms 
are present the owner may not recognise them as parasites* In the case of 
doubt, skilled assistance should he sought. 

Treatment and Prevention. 

All the animals in the infested herd should be treated with a reliable 
remedy, after starving for twenty-four hours. A number of preparations 
will give good results, but the bluestone and mustard drench is cheap and 
very satisfactory. This is made up as follows:— 

Bluestone crystals (copper sulphate)—8 oz. 

Mustard—8 oz. 

Water—3 gallons. 

The bluestone should be dissolved in the water in an enamel or wooden 
receptacle. (Do not use iron buckets or kerosene tins.) The mustard is 
mixed to a smooth paste and then stirred into the bluestone solution. The 
mixture must be kept stirred, since the mustard will tend to sink to the 
bottom. The doses are as follows:— 

Calf aged 4 months—3 oz. 

Calf aged 6 months—4 oz. 

Calf aged 9 months—6 oz. 

Calf aged 12 months—8 oz. 

Necessity for Repeated Treatment. 

One treatment will produce some good effect, but it will be necessary to 
repeat the dosing in a fortnight, and again in a month, to obtain the best 
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results. Where the infestation is heavy, and the stock are constantly re¬ 
infesting themselves from the eggs scattered over the pastures, drenching: 
at regular intervals right through the year may be necessary. 

If stock have become very low in condition, many may eventually die in 
spite of the treatment. This is because, although most of the worms have- 
been killed by the medicament, the animals have lost so much vitality that 
their bodies are unable to build up and restore the tissues damaged as a. 
result of the invasion by the worms. Hence when a diagnosis of worm 
infestation has been made, it is essential that treatment should be carried 
out as early as possible. 

General Management 

A week after the cattle have been drenched they should, if possible, be 
removed to other paddocks, so that they will not be as likely to re-infest 
themselves. 'The infested paddocks used by the calves might be grazed by 
adult cattle, these not being so susceptible to the attack of worms. Most 
of the parasites which infest stock require moisture for their development 
on the pastures. Hence, low-lying areas which are constantly damp,, 
swampy patches and soakages, are dangerous in that they provide condi¬ 
tions suitable to the hatching of the eggs and the later development of the 
embryo worms. In districts where worm infestation occurs the young, 
stock should be grazed as far as possible on well-drained paddocks. Fre¬ 
quently, the ill effects of worm infestation is most marked in the winter- 
months, when the pasturage is known to be innutritions, and the calves 
should then be given a daily ration to make up for this lack of nutriment.. 

Scouring in Calves Due to Coecidia. 

Ooceidia are minute egg-shaped parasites not visible to the naked eye.. 
Taken in with the food they multiply within the bowels of animals with 
extraordinary rapidity, becoming buried in the lining membrane. In some 
countries of the world they are regarded as an important cause of blood 
scours or red scours in calves, but in Hew South Wales, although coccidia 
are known to infect some of our stock, they are not known to have been 
the cause of extensive mortality. 

The most noticeable symptom is severe diarrhoea, the droppings usually- 
containing blood. Affected animals soon lose condition and become anaemic.. 
Definite diagnosis of the complaint can be made only by microscopical 
examination. 

Treatment is frequently not satisfactory. Cresol, naphthaline, and 
similar disinfectants have been used, in some cases with success and in 
others with no good results. Calves should be taken off other feed and 
given whole milk until symptoms abate. 

Scours Due to Other Causes. 

Any irritant material eaten by calves is likely to set up inflammatory 
changes in the stomach and bowels, and thus, where the animals have had 
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■access to poisonous substances, or poisonous plants are growing in the 
paddocks, consideration should be given to these conditions when endea¬ 
vouring to ascertain the cause of the illness. 

Poisons containing arsenic are employed for so many purposes, such as 
sheep and cattle dipping, weed destruction, etc., that there is a tendency 
to overlook the' poisonous and dangerous nature of the material used, and 
there is frequently a lack of care in its handling. Arsenical preparations 
•often have a salty flavour and are readily licked by stock. 

Certain plants, too, are capable of causing gastritis and enteritis, and 
when seasons are dry cattle will often eat herbage and shrubs which they 
would leave untouched at normal times. For instance, bracken fern is 
commonly eaten in such circumstances and may be responsible for con¬ 
siderable loss. There is, therefore, necessity for a careful survey of the 
paddocks where the sickness and mortality are occurring, so that any 
-evidence that plants, usually not eaten, have been taken by cattle, can be 
observed. 

( Concluded .) 


A Mustard Poultice will Relieve the Animal oe Pain. 

The circumstances under which mustard can be used in veterinary practice 
are essentially similar to those arising with human beings. 

In the relief of local pain the mustard poultice or plaster is invaluable. 
The size of the poultice naturally depends on the size of the animal for 
which it is intended and also the area of the body affected. The poultice 
is prepared by making the mustard into a thin paste with lukewarm water. 
It is applied to the affected area and it should be left for- a period of time 
depending on the intensity of the pain. ISTo poultice, however, should be 
left on for more than twenty minutes. In addition to the pains caused by 
muscular stiffness, etc., such pains as flatulent colic can be relieved by the 
application of a mustard poultice at the site of the pain. 

In preparing a mustard poultice or bath, boiling water or water above 
140 deg. Eahr. should not be added directly to the mustard owing to the fact 
that the enzyme myrosin would be inactivated. Where a really hot poultice 
is required it is best to mix the mustard with a little cold or luke-warm 
water and allow to stand for a few minutes to enable the volatile oil to be 
liberated. Boiling water can then be added if desired. It is not desirable 
to apply a mustard poultice to broken skin. If a poultice made from mus¬ 
tard alone it too strong, it can be made less potent by mixing it with 
linseed meal or with flour. 


“May I express my appreciation of your Farmers’ Handbook. It is 
extremely well written, and, may ! add, very well edited. I And it of the 
greatest value,” writes a correspondent from Willowburn, Queensland. 

Copies of this book are obtainable from the Department, Box 36 a, G.P.O., 
^Sydney; price, 11s. 6d. posted. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 


STUD PIGS for I ALE 


Tamworth Boar, “ Whittingham Red Start” (Imp.). 


BERKSHIRE pigs only are available for sale at— 
Grafton Experiment Farm , Graf tom 
Bathurst Experiment Farm , Bathurst 
Wagga Experiment Farm , Bomen. 

New England Experiment Farm , Glen Innes . 
Cowra Experiment Farm , Co tor a. 


Breeders are reminded that at the above institutions the studs have 
been augmented by importations of the best and latest strains available 
of Berkshire and Tamworth pigs from Great Britain. 

Full particulars regarding prices, &c., can be obtained on 
application from the Principal, Hawkesbury Agricultural College, 
Richmond, or from the Managers of the farms mentioned. 


G. D. ROSS, Under Secretary, Box 36a, G.P.O., SYDNEY. 


Stud pigs of BERKSHIRE and TAMWORTH breeds are 
available for sale at— 


Hawkesbury Agricultural College , Richmond . 
Wollongbar Experiment Farm , Lismore, 
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Your Stud Stock 


need Vitamins.. 


Available in 
45-gal. Drums, 
4- & 1-gal. Tins 


Unicod develops and maintains vital¬ 
ity. It is a proven body builder and 
preventative of leg and other weak¬ 
nesses. The intrinsic value of this 
famous product is its Vitamin Con¬ 
tent. Unicod contains eight or more 
Lovibond Units of Vitamin A and 
60 Rat Units of Anit-Rachite activity 
of Vitamin D per gramme. Hundreds 
of stud stock owners have profited by 
its use. Write for further particulars. 



UNICDD 

FRESH, SWEET COD LIVER OIL 

ATLANTIC UNION OIL CO. LTD., 

Sydney* Melbourne, Wellington. 


UNI 7 - 
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5 f Dairying Notes. 

d September. 

5Richmond Aurora Another Notable College Jersey. ' 

tes latest cow to bring the merit of the Hawkesbury Agricultural College 
pliey herd again into the limelight is “Richmond Aurora/ 5 which for its 
to ve- months 5 test just ended produced 15,060 lb. milk of 6.0 per cent. 
^ rage test, equal to 899.08 lb. butter-fat or 1,083 lb. commercial butter. 
..mis Jersey was four years and three months old at the commencement of 
the test in August, 1932. 


Richmond Aurora. 


The milk and butter-fat yields for each of the twelve periods of the test 


were calculated on 

a test made every thirty days, the last being on 

a thirty- 

five days’ basis. 







Milk, 

Butter fat,: 


Milk, 

Butter fat, 


lb. 

lb. 


lb. 

1b. 

August . 

1,185 

68*64 | 

March . 

1,200 

73*77 

September... ... 

1,440 

84*24 j 

April . 

1,125 

68*07 

October 

1,335 

72*96 | 

May... 

1,215 

78*30 

November ... 

1,320 

76*41 i 

Jure 

1,215 

83*40 

December ... 

1,270 

63*42 j 

July . 

1,260 

80*50 

January ... 

1,305 

72*57 




February ... 

1,290 

76*80 1 

Total for 365 days... 

15,060 

899*08 


During the greater part of the test “Richmond Aurora’s” ration con¬ 
sisted of 20 lb. silage and 10 lb. wheaten or lucerne chaff, the concentrate 
portion of the ration containing bran, linseed meal, bone meal, maize meal, 
and at times crushed oats. Owing to the poor quality of the natural pas¬ 
tures at the College farm, the cow was given for a short period each day, 
when possible, a picking of green wheat, barley or lucerne. 

B 
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Treatment lor Hoven or a Bloat,” - 

Spring, with its abundance of succulent and dew-laden green feeds, car 
depended upon to produce its full share of eases of hoven or bloat in co 
The condition is caused by the formation of large quantities of gas in r 
rumen or paunch, and in consequence a swelling of the left flank. T. 
trouble is most often caused by turning* hungry cattle on to succulent gre 
feed, such as lucerne, clover, etc., or by changing cattle over suddenly fr 
dry feed to succulent green feed, particularly if wet or moisture laden. 

Keeping the mouth open with a gag’, or a piece of wood, until the b< 
has belched most of the gas by mouth will be useful in mild eases. r x 
internal administration of 1 oz. of bicarbonate of soda, and 1 oz. of ginge. , 
is sometimes useful, and it may be repeated in a few hours—if necessary. 
In a bad case the most effective treatment is the puncture of the paunch. 
This is done on the left side in the flank—at a point equidistant from the- 
last rib, the edge of the loin hones, and the angle of the haunch. The 
correct instrument for this purpose is the trocar and cannula. The cannula 
is a tube through which passes a sharp-pointed instrument—the trocar. This 
instrument is thrust into the rumen, and the trocar is withdrawn, leaving 
the cannula in place, and through this the gas escapes. In case of emer¬ 
gency a knife may be used in the same way, the gas escaping through the 
cut, but complications may set in and cause death if this is not clone 
expertly. After the gas has escaped the animal might be given a dose of 
linseed oil (H pints) and turpentine (1 tablesponful). This mixture should, 
be w r ell shaken up wdiile being given. 


Purchase a Pure-bred Bull on Terms. 

The Government has decided to set aside a sum of £20,000 for the purpose* 
of making advances to dairy farmers and beef cattle' breeders to enable- 
them to secure pure-bred bulls with a view of improving the quality and 
productive capacity of their herds. 

It is proposed that the amount of advance to any one settler shall not 
exceed £50, exclusive of freight, and that the advance in respect of any one- 
bull shall not exceed £25, exclusive of freight. If desired by the applicant,, 
the advance can be applied towards the purchase of a higher-priced bull,, 
provided the applicant pays the balance of the purchase money to the- 
Department prior to the completion of the purchase. 

Repayment of advances will be extended over a period of five years, carry¬ 
ing interest at the rate of 4 per cent. 

The selection and purchase of all bulls will be under the supervision of 
the Herdmaster of the Department, in order to ensure that only suitable 
bulls will be purchased, and, in addition, no hull will be accepted until it has 
passed the tuberculin test and the agglutination test for contagious- 
abortion. 

Dorms of application and any further details will be made available on 
application to the Officer-in-charge of the Rural Industries Branch, Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, Box ?>6a., G.P.O., Sydney. 
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Interesting Figures Regarding Maud Dairying, 

Discussing recently the trend of dairy production in the State, Hr. L. I. 
Maclnnes, Director of Dairying, pointed out that though the natural pro¬ 
ductivity of the coastal districts had fallen, it was being* compensated for 
by pasture improvement and fodder conservation. For example, produc¬ 
tion in the Richmond River district had increased 25 pe'r cent, in the last 
ten years. In inland districts the increase in dairy jnoduction had been 
phenomenal owing to the change-over of many producers of wheat and wool 
to dairying. Four or five years ago the production in those’ districts was 
45,000 tons of butter, whereas last year it was 15,000 tons, and the prospects, 
■owing to good feed and increased numbers, were that there would be a 
further increase? this year. An interesting fact was that cattle transferred 
from the coast increased their yields by 80 to 50 per cent, under inland 
-conditions. 


Dairying was showing* better ’ returns than wheat and wool production, 
nnd since factories of the same high standard and efficiency as on the coast 
had been erected, there was little likelihood of the industry being relin¬ 
quished. Herd-recording, too, had shown that cattle in inland districts 
were far ahead of animals on the coast. The following figures showed the 
.yield of butter-fat per cow last year for the various districts:— 


lb. 

‘Byron Bay ... ... ... 157 

Richmcni . 145 

‘Clarence 140 

Haeleay-Man mug . 155 

.Hunter River ... ... ... 165 



lb. 

Illawarra 

230 

Far South Coast . 

ISO 

Western Riverina 

205 

Western District (Orange) 

198 

North-west-era (Tamworth) 

190 


The average for the whole State was 165 lb. butter-fat per cow, an 
increase of 85 lb. in the last five years and of 5 lb. in the last season. This 
latter, applied to the herds used for butter production represented £300,000, 
which was some offset to the drop of £18 per ton in the price of butter, 
which amounted to £690,000 for the State. 


Dairy Farm Grassland Management. 

There is no gainsaying the importance of proper grassland management 
to the dairy-farmer, and it is the intention of the Department of Agri¬ 
culture, acting in conjunction with the Royal Agricultural Society, to 
•demonstrate the profitableness of this practice by encouraging the holding 
-of dairy farm grassland management competitions. 

To the Pambula district belongs the distinction of being the first to 
'Conduct a competition along these lines, and to Mr. T. E. Cole, of South 
Pambula, belongs the honour of winning the first competition of this nature 
carried out in Hew South Wales. That all practical aspects of pasture 
management are taken into account can be seen from the table of results, 
wherein is shown the scale of points for judging. 
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Pambula Dairy Farm Grassland Management Competition. 


Scale of Points. 


J, E. 
Cole. 

3EL & C. 
Cole. 

J, A. 
Martin. 

L. S. 
Perry, 

Hart 

Bros. 

1. Layout of Farm—- Points 

Points 

Points 

Points 

Points 

Point,. 

(a) Number and size of paddocks in 
relation to :— 

(1) Ease of working .. 

15 

14 

13 

13 

12 

11 

(2) Type of pasture sward. 

20 

17 

17 

19 

16 

17 

(3) Number of cattle kept ... 

15 

14 

13 

13 

13 

13. 

(b) Watering facilities . 

25 

16 

20 

17 

22 

IT 

{ c ) Suitability and general condition of 
fencing, gates, etc., 

10 

8 

8 

8 

S 

8 

(d) Provision of shade and shelter trees 

10 

6 

8 

6 

9 

7 

(e) Rough sketch plan of layout of farm 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total for layout of farm 

100 

75 

79 

76 

80 

73 

2, Pastures— 

(a) Grazing methods adopted . 

60 

50 

48 

48 

40 

45 

(b) Variety of grasses and balance of 
winter and summer growing pasture 
plants ... ... . 

60 

55 

45 

55 

40 

50 

(c) Presence of clovers and other legumes 

30 

25 

23 

27 

: 20 

24 

Id) Density, leafiness and palatabilitv of 
pasturage ... ... .... " ... 

30 

26 

22 j 

25 

21 

22 

(e) Freedom from weeds, other useless 
plants and diseases. 

20 

! 

17 

16 ! 

17 

l 

16 

16 

Total for Pastures.. 

200 

173 

154 

172 

137 

157 

3. Mechanical Treatment of Pastures— 

(a) Effective use of grass harrows, reno¬ 
vators, mowers, etc. . 

(h) Effective clearing, improvement and 
utilisation of swampy, and other 
relatively unproductive areas 

30 

26 

23 

22 

1 

i 

5 

10' 

20 

16 

15 

18 

16 

12 

(c) Improvement in carrying capacity of 
the farm . 

70 

29 

43 

21 

38 

35 

(d) Effective use and application of ferti¬ 
lisers .. 

30 

14 

20 

18 

0 

10 

Total for Mechanical Treatment of 
Pastures.. 

150 

85 

101 

79 

59 

67 

4. Utilisation of Surplus Pasturage— 

(a) Amount of grass hay or grass silage 
stored.. 

30 

18 

0 

• 14 

2 

2 

{ b ) Location and protection of stacks, 
pits, etc. 

10 

9 

0 

8 

8 

8 

(c) Suitability and quality of feed 

10 

8 

0 

9 

8 

8 

Total for Utilisation of Surplus Pas¬ 
turage .. 

50 

35 

0 

31 

18 

18 

5. Net Return per £ 100 Capital Value 

200 

53 

80 

40 

73 

43 

Total Points scored ... 

700 

421 

414 

398 

367 

358 









Mr. Cole’s tome farm, “The Laurels/’ is- 70 acres in area, comprising 
30 acres of fiat country subdivided into ten small paddocks, and 40 acres of 
till land subdivided into four paddocks. A further 122 acres of land higher 
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up the Pambula Diver, consisting of 72 acres of medium quality to sandy 
flat subdivided into eight paddocks, and 50 acres of scrub that is of little 
value for grazing. Mr. Cole’s milking herd averages twenty-eight cows, 
the total stock carried being thirty-four cows, eleven heifers and two bulls. 

The subdivision into small paddocks makes it possible to control the 
grazing and treat the pastures on this property efficiently, with the result 
that there is a good variety of grasses present, and, even in paddocks that 
carry mostly paspalmn during the summer months, are to be found, during 
the winter months, a good mixture of winter grasses and a large amount of 
clover, the results of close grazing and mowing where necessary. An area 
of 8 acres of paspalum was mown last January, the cut grass being ensiled 
in a pit. This 35 tons of pit silage turned out very successful. 

Two small paddocks that had been laid down to subterranean clover pro¬ 
vided extensive grazing for the herd last season and increased the milk 
yield appreciably. These areas looked very well when inspected by the 
judge, Mr. John L. 'Green, local Agricultural Instructor, in July last. All 
the flats and most of the hill country on Mr. Cole’s farm are harrowed 
regularly, this being recognised as a very easy method of effecting pasture 
improvement in the Pambula district, particularly on the flats. Excellent 
results from top-dressing the pastures on the Pambula flats with, 1 cwt. 
superphosphate per acre were obtained by Mr. Cole and other farmers. The 
superphosphate greatly benefited the subterranean clover. 


New Dairy Premises Must Comply with the Regulations. 

Dairy farmers contemplating the erection of new dairy buildings or the 
renovation of old structures are reminded that these must comply with the 
Dairies Supervision Act, the requirements of which are readably set out in 
the Dairy Manual , which can be obtained from the Department for the 
small sum of one shilling, plus Id. for postage. 

Besides setting out the principles of construction and location to be 
adhered to, the Dairy Manual includes numerous plans of cow bails, com¬ 
bined feeding stalls and milking bails, separate feeding stalls, separator 
room, milk and cream store room, bull shed and calf pens. These will prove 
of great assistance to the dairy farmer who undertakes the? erection of these 
buildings himself. As for those who are having dairy buildings erected 
under contract, it is a wise plan always to insert a clause in the contract 
to the effect that the buildings must comply with the provisions of the 
Dairies Supervision Act, as set out in the Manual . There are excellent 
reasons why the Act specifies certain methods of construction, materials, 
location, etc., and it must be very annoying to the dairy farmer to find out, 
after having paid to have the job done, that further money has to be 
expended on alterations to meet the requirements of the Act. The farmer 
can safeguard against this contingency by inserting the clause suggested 
above in the building contract. 
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Tubercle-free Herds* 

Thk following herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the 
requirements of the scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free* and* unless otherwise 
declared* this certification remains in force until the date shown in respect of each herd 

Owner and Address. j Expiry date. 


Lunacy Department, Parramatta Mental Hospital .. 12 1 Sept., 1988 

Department of Education, Gosford Farm Homes . j 38 2 », 1933 

James McCormack, Tumut . ; 98 9 „ X9&3 

P. Ubrihien, Gorridgeiee. Bega .I 123 15 M 1933 

H. W. Burton Bradley, Sherwood Farm, Moorland (Jerseys). j 67 16 „ 1933 

E. W. Flower, Btnna Burra . 50 18 „ 1983 

A. Shaw, "* Ardshlel/* Craven Creek, Barrington (Milking Shorthorns) 100 20 „ 1083 

G .V. Ralston, '* Porphyry/' Se&ham . 98 21 „ 1933 

E. C. Nicholson. Jillamatong, Cerowa .! 180 23 „ 1988 

E. P. Perry, Fundor&h, Parkville (Guernseys).* ... -.*/ 60 25 „ 1088 

Chapman Bros., Farm 186, Stoney Point, Leeton . 43 25 „ 1983 

G. Powell and Sons, * 4 Loch Lomond," Armidale ..I 22 £0 „ 1988 

E. S. Cameron, Big Plain, Narrandera . 31 2® Oct., 1083 

E. B. McMullen, Springnook, Holbrook. 31 3 Nov., 1981 

W. R. Boughton, Holbrook .; 33 3 „ 1983 

C. Maynard, Holbrook .! 12 3 „ 1983 

Lunacy Department, Callan Park Mental Hospital ... '. 1 31 20 „ 1983 

Staca Brew., Taylor-street, Annidale .: 20 J Dec,, 1983 

Department of Education, Brush Farm, Eastwood . 8 3 „ 1938 

Lunacy Department, Morisset Mental Hospital. 29 7 „ 1938 

W. W. Martin. “ NaroomaTirana Road, Wagga . 150 14 „ 1938 

J. F. Chaffey, Ole® Innes (Aywhires) .I 58 15 „ 1983 

E. E. Winder, Wybong Road, Muswellbrook . 40 22 „ 1988 

C. J. Parbery, Ajfawah, Bega . 122 8 Jan., 1984 

Strtckl&nd Convalescent Hospital for Women, 44 Carrara," Rose Bay ...[ 8 ® „ 1984 

CL H. Hooper, Oak Hill, Betfatsngra .! 10 19 „ 1984 

H» A. Corderoy Wyuna Park, Barrington, via Gloucester (Guernseys) ...| 81 22 „ 1934 

A. It. Hogue, Thornboro, Muswellbrook ... ..j 45 25 „ 1934 

F« C. Harcombe, Hllcrest Farm, Warlalda Road, Inverell .' 13 27 „ 1084 

J. B. Burfcenshaw, ** Sunnyaide,** Inverell ... .i 42 27 „ 1934 

Parker Bros., Hampton Court Dairy, Inverell.I 82 27 „ 1934 

N®w England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes (Ayrshire©) .; 41 28 „ 1984 

Bathurst Experiment Farm (Jerseys) . 31 1 Feb., 1984 

W. K. Friaell, Rosenstdii Dairy/Inverell...! 87 2 „ 1 1984 

W. Pigg, Redlands Dairy, Tnveroll . 27 2 „ 1984 

A. N. de Fralne, Happy Valley Dairy, Inverell. ?8 8 „ 1984 

G, L. Genge, “ Easton," Armidale . j 39 7 „ 1934 

J. Davies, Puen Buen, Scone (Jerseys) . 1 ... 191 9 „ 1984 

Forster A Sons, Ablngton, Armfdale . 189 12 „ 1984 

Newington State Hospital and Home . 91 16 „ 1934 

JL B. Finney, Fox Ground, Gemngong. 33 17 „ 1934 

Udcombe State Hospital and Home . 153 20 „ 1934 

Lunacy Dept., GladesviHe Mental Hospital . ..! 34 22 „ 1934 

Riverina Welfare Farm, Tanco ... 89 24 „ 1934 

Department of Education. Yanco Agricultural High School . ...I 39 24 „ 1934 

W. J, Miller, 199 Mann Street, Armidale .I 7 6 Mar., 1984 

New England Girls'Grammar School, Armidale... .. 41 8 „ 1934 

F. C. Butler, Yarraimng, Bega . ... ... . 122 24 ,» 1984 

G. W« Young, Boorganna/’ via Wingham ... .. 39 8U „ 1934 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College (Jersey?) . ... 118 3 April, 1984 

•A* D. Frater, “ Fairview Dairy/* Inverell ... . 61 5 „ 1934 

Cowra Experiment Farm .... ... 26 27 „ 1984 

St. Joseph’s Girls Orphanage, Kenmore ... ... . . 10 4 May, 1984 

G. A. Parish. Jeraeyl&nd, Berry . 93 5 „ 1934 

Marion Hill Convent of Mercy. Goulbura ... ... 27 5 ,» 1934 

St. Joseph’s Convent, Reynold-street, Goolburo ... ... - ... ... 4 5 „ 1934 

St. John’s Boys’ Orphanage. Ooulburn. 18 5 „ 1984 

W. M. McLean, Five Islands Read, TTnar.derra ... ’ ... 76 0 „ 1934 

Hoyong School,Moss Vale. ... 3 8 „ 1934 

Miss N. C. Brenan, Arahkamp. Bowra! ... ... *. ... ... 15 10 „ 1934 

Tate House School, Most Vale. ... 21 13 „ 1934 

Ltaond Bros., Morisset ... ... ... ... .. ... 38 1 June, 1934 

Navaa Ltd., Grose Wold, via Richmond (Jerseys) .... ... . 29 2 „ '1934 

HMstone Agricidtiir&l High School, Glenfield -. ... 44 22 „ -1984 

H. F. White, Bald Blair. Guyra (Aberdeen Angus) . ... ... 261 28 „ 1934 

St. John’s College, Woodiawn, Llsxnore... ... ... ... 34 29 *. 1934 

■■ GraftonRaGperfcadntFarm... .... ... . ... ... . ... . w ■ ... - s7l ■ 14July '1984 

Australian Missionary College, Coomnbong .... .■ ... 62 19 1934 

William Thompson Masonic School, Baulkhsm HHls ... ... ... ...i 37 20 , 1934 
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Tubercle-free Herds— continued . 


Owner and Address. 


St# Patriek*a College, GkmlbBm 
i„ L. Wills, GreendaS© Dairy, Coma 
Wagga Experiment Farm (Jerseys) 

Riverstone Meat Co., Riverstone Meat Works, Riverstone 

Wol&roi College, Orange .. 

j a L. W. Barton, Wallerawang 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm, Lismora (Guernseys) ... 

George Rose, Aylmertcm ... . 

Mittagong Farm Homes 

R. C. Dixon, Elw&t&n, Castle Hill (Jerseys) . 

T. H. Maples, Racecourse Farm, Bega ... . 

p. M. Burtenshaw, Killean, Inverel! .. 

J. F. McQuillan, Bethungra Hot©!, Bethungra. 

W. Newcomb, "MSnnamuRa,” Inverell ... 

Lunacy Department, Kmmom Mental Hospital 

it. Michael's Novitiate, Ooulbarn. 

Rydalmer© Mental Hospital .. 

W. S. Turnbull, Flanders Avenue, Muswellbrook 
Sacred Heart Convent, Bowral .. 

Municipalities Declared Tubercle-free. 

Tli© following municipalities have been declared tubercle-free areas and no cattle are 
allowed to b© kept within the municipal boundaries unless subjected to the tuberculin 
test and found free from, tuberculosis :—■ 

Municip&Ety of Queanbeyan. 

Municipality of Muswellbrook. 

Municipality of Inverell. 


Number ; 
lasted, j 

Expiry date. 

8 ! 

21 Sept., 

1934 

28 : 

27 S9 

1084 

60 : 

25 Oct.. 

1014. 

92 ' 

9 Nov., 

1934 

11 

m n 

1984 

16 

it ;; 

1034 

128 

U Jam. 

1985 

2 

21 Feb. 9 

1935 

36 

22 „ 

1935 

19 

23 „ 

1935 

48 

2 Mar., 

1985 

S3 

28 „ 

1935 

2? 

4 April, 

1935 

85 

0 „ 

1935 

84 

4 May, 

1935 

4 

4 „ 

1935 

65 

11 „ 

1985 

37 

28 July, 

1935 

io ! 

3 Aug., 

1935 


—Max Henry, Chief Veterinary Surgeon* 


%li |TS 


Abortion-free Herds. 

Tbs following herds have been declared free of contagious abortion (Bang’s disease) in 
accordance with the requirements of the scheme of certifying herds abortion free. 


Owner and Address. 


Number 
in herd. 


Marti® Bros., 48 Narooma," Tirana Road, Wagg® Wagga 

Cairn, H. J., The Gap, AJstonviiie . 

White, F. J. and Sons, Bald Blair, Guyra . 

Mott, T., Main Arm, Mullumbimhy .. 

Henderson & Son, Upper Wantagong, Holbrook 

Hawk, JT. T„. Ben Lomond .. 

Sami. C. R., Wilson's Creek, Muilnmblmby. 

Walker, Jas. R., <( StrafMoon," Wolesley Park 


86 

288 

25 

95 

42 

84 

32 


—Max Henry, Chief Veterinary Surgeon. 


Infectious Diseases Reported in July. 

The following outbreaks of the more important infectious diseases wmm 
reported during the month of July, 1933 :— 

Anthrax .. ... ... ... ... Nil. 

Blackleg ... .. ... . 11 

Piroplasmosis {tick fever). ... ... ‘ ... Nil. 

Pleuxo-pneumonia contagiosa ... .. 1 

Swine fewer. ... ... ... Nil. 

Contagions pneumonia ... ' ... . ... Nil. 

Neerotic enteritis .. .. ... Nil. 

—Max Henry, Chief Veterinary Surgeon. 
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Strangles. 

C. J. KING, B.V.Sc., Veterinary Officer, Stock Branch. 

Strangles is an acute infectious fever of horses, asses and mules. It is 
associated usually with inflammation of the nasal passages and throat, 
accompanied in most cases by abscess formation in the lymph glands of the 
head and occasionally elsewhere in the body. 

The Cause. 

The cause of the disease is a minute, bacterial micro-organism, known 
scientifically as Streptococcus equi. To the practical stockowner the well- 
established predisposing causes are of great importance. Over-crowding 
plays an important part in the occurrence of this disease, since outbreaks 
of strangles are common in dealers 5 stables and remount depots. Over¬ 
working young horses, also, lowers their resistance and renders them more 
susceptible to the disease, particularly if they are poorly fed and housed. 
The season of the year and the climatic and weather conditions all play an 
important part in both the occurrence and the severity of the infection. 
Leaving young horses exposed to draughts and rain for long periods, tiring 
railway journeys without adequate feeding and attended by harsh treat¬ 
ment can all favour infection by lowering the resistance of the animals. 
Thus a predisposition to contract strangles may be caused by a common cold 
infection, which prepares the tissues for the reception of the micro¬ 
organisms by reducing the vital protective powers of the body. 

Most outbreaks occur in the spring, autumn and winter, when the weather 
conditions are changeable and at times severe. Outbreaks of the disease are 
rare in the summer. 

Bow Infection Occurs. 

Natural infection in most cases appears to result from horses taking feed 
or drinking water contaminated with nasal discharge. Infection by inhala¬ 
tion is common only in stables, where horses affected with strangles and 
healthy animals are associated together in a confined space. Through con¬ 
tamination with pus and nasal discharges the most varied objects may 
become carriers of the infection, such as feeding utensils, bedding, straw, 
the walls and floor of the stable, and even the hands and clothes of the 
farmer or attendant. Thus it can be seen how the greatest care must be 
taken to prevent spread of the infection from diseased to healthy animals. 


Symptoms. 

Strangles is commonest and most serious in horses under five years of age. 
Mature horses living in a stable where an outbreak has occurred are fre¬ 
quently unaffected, even though every opportunity for infection occurs. 
There are two forms of strangles, the ordinary (or typical) form and the 
irregular (atypical or <f bastard”) form. 
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Typical attacks commence with dullness, lack of appetite and. rise in tem¬ 
perature, "Very often the first symptoms noticed are a sw elling 1 between the 
branches of the lower jaw and stiffness of the neck, but as a rule the 
is noticed to be dull and u off feed” for a day or two before active symptoms 
develop, A profuse nasal discharge commences when the disease is pro¬ 
gressing, at first thin and watery, but soon becoming thicker and eventually 
.of a creamy-yellow appearance, issuing from both nostrils. The breathing 
becomes impeded and accelerated due to the mucus and pus clogging the 
respiratory passages. Coughing is often a prominent symptom, due to pain 
and inflammation of the throat, and this condition sometimes prevents swal¬ 
lowing and leads to marked distress. 

Two or three days after the first symptoms make their appearance, a swel¬ 
ling develops below the jaw, which enlarges and becomes hot, tense and 
painful to the touch. This is due to inflammation of the lymph glands of 
the vicinity. For two or three days more the affected parts increase in size, 
tensity and painfulness, until a soft spot, usually over the most pronounced 
part of the swelling can be detected. This hot, painful swelling is usually 
considered the most characteristic symptom of strangles. The abscess 
bursts and discharges a considerable quantity of thick, creamy, yellowish- 
white pus, usually containing streaks of blood. After the abscesses break 
or are lanced, and the nasal discharges become well established the fever 
abates and the appetite returns. This is followed by a gradual improvement 
in the health of the animal, a progressive decrease in the discharge from the 
nose, and at the end of ten days or a fortnight the animal has fully 
recovered. 

The foregoing is the usual course of events in strangles, but the disease 
may assume a malignant form, or complications may arise which may prove 
fatal. The symptoms in this form of the disease are generally vague, con¬ 
sisting of colic, abdominal pain, depression, constipation, capricious appetite 
and*a temperature which does not remain constant. The animals rapidly 
fall away in condition, and death from the internal rupture of an abscess 
with ensuing complications may occur in from one to three weeks, although 
a chronic form lasting for from two to three months may develop. 

Treatment 

If a small paddock is available, it is a good plan to use it for the sick 
horse, where the animal can have freedom and ease of movement with a 
small picking of grass if it so desires. With regard to food it is advisable 
to feed on warm mashes, and to tempt the appetite of the sick horse with 
feeds for which it shows a predilection. Green feed when available is recom¬ 
mended. A first principle which should on no account be overlooked in the 
treatment of this disease is that drenching with fluid food or stimulants is 
to be rigidly avoided. Owing to partial paralysis of the muscles of swal¬ 
lowing the drench is liable to be drawn into the lungs. In the case of a 
sick and debilitated horse this usually results in a septic pneumonia and 
gangrene of the lungs with a fatal termination. Treatment of the swelling 
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between the jaws should receive attention,, and as soon as the abscess softens 
it should be opened cleanly at its lowest point. If the abscess does not come 
to a head a little full-strength blister should be lightly rubbed over the site 
of each developing head, A suitable blister is:— 

Red oxide of mercury . . .. .. . . 1 part. 

Liquid paraffin . . . . .. . . . . 2 parts. 

Vaseline .. . . • * • • • * *. 6 parts. 

When am animal is obviously suffering from a painful and inflamed con¬ 
dition of the lining membrane of the throat, shown by marked difficulty in 
swallowing, and food and water being returned through the nostrils, a 
mustard plaster should he applied to the skin surface of the throat. 

After the abscesses have burst or been opened the treatment to be fol¬ 
lowed consists in dilating the opening to give free discharge to the pus and 
in washing out the abscess cavity with warm water, to which has been 
added a little Condy’s crystals. Two ounces of epsom salts in the drinking 
water, three times a day, acts as a mild laxative and assists in reducing a 
high temperature in fevered cases. 

Owing to the great diversity of symptoms in complicated and atypical 
cases, the owner should call in assistance and he guided by the veterinary 
surgeon, for each case must be treated on its merits. 

Prevention. 

This consists in keeping healthy horses, and especially young animals, 
away from horses aflected with the disease. It is necessary, in order to pre¬ 
vent future eases, to disinfect thoroughly the stables used by animals suf¬ 
fering from the disease. 

In the care of valuable horses it might be found advisable to use a vaccine 
as a preventive, all young horses being inoculated. 


Scheme to Supply Flock Rams on Terms 
is to be Continued, 

The arrangements by which owners of small flocks may obtain rams on 
easy terms are to be continued. As in the previous season, assistance will 
be restricted to owners of not more than 2,000 ewes who would otherwise be 
unable to obtain suitable rams, and the advance to any one applicant will 
be limited to £40, plus freight, if any. The rams must be purchased from 
registered stud breeders and the maximum advance per ram will be £8 3s., 
but under certain conditions the advance may be applied towards the pur¬ 
chase of higher priced rams. Repayment of the advance with interest at 
4 per cent, per annum will be required in two equal instalments from the 
second and third years’ proceeds. It will be necessary for applicants to 
execute a mortgage over the rams supplied and for existing mortgagees, if 
any, to consent to the orders against 1935 and 1936 seasons’ wool proceeds 
which will he required from the settler. The selection of all rams will be 
under the supervision of the Sheep and Wool Branch of the Department. 
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Sheep for the Mew England Mixed 

Farmer. 

Trials to Determine Suitable Types. 

E. A. ELLIOTT, Sheep and Wool Expert. 

The small-framed Merino sheep typical of New England has not proved-to 
be a profitable type for the men with smaller areas, principally mixed 
fanners, in that district, and for some years the Department has been eon- 
ducting trials in an endeavour to decide on a satisfactory type for these 
conditions. 


For a number of years lamb-raising trials were conducted at the experi¬ 
ment farm at Glen limes, but the results showed that under the conditions 
which exist on that farm the season is too slow—by weaning time the lambs 
have not attained sufficient development or weight to make them desirable 
fat lambs. 

A trial was therefore commenced in 1929 to investigate the value of the 
Corriedale and Polwarth breeds, when mated to the Merino (which, because 
of its numbers, had to be taken as tbe basis), for the production of a dual- 
purpose sheep—one growing a desirable fleece and with a larger frame than 


A Stud Corriedale Sam. 
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the Merino* making it a more suitable sheep to market. The trial was 
repeated in 1930* and in 1931 and 1932 the first-cross Oorriedale x Merino 
and Polwarth x Merino ewes of the 1929’ and 1930 drops were also included* 
being mated with rams of the Oorriedale and Polwarth breeds* respectively. 
The experiment will be continued this season also, by which time it should 
be possible to decide as to the relative merits of the two groups. 


The 1932 Results*, 

The following details of the trial for the 1982 season confirm those of 
previous years and should enable Mew England farmers to form an opinion 
of the merits of the type of sheep concerned. 

Seasonal conditions during 1932 at Glen Innes were quite good, except 
for the latter part of the winter, when feed became very scarce. During the 
autumn the sheep were in very good condition, and feed, though short, was 
quite ample for their requirements. 

Mating took place from 20th April to 4th June, a period of six weeks and 
three days, the ewes mated being:— 


To Oorriedale Earns. 

Merino owes . ... 107 

1929 Oorriedale x Merino ewes ... 61 

1930 Comedal© x Merino ewes ... 53 

Total ..221 


To Polioartk Earns. 


Merino ewes . 

.. 103 

1929 Polwarth x Merino ewes . 

.. 62 

1930 Polwarth x Merino ewes . 

.. 61 

Total . 

.. 226 


For about a month during the early part of the lambing the ewes were 
given a ration of J lb. of silage per head per day. By the middle of October 
the pasture® were growing rapidly and the sheep began to recover the con¬ 
dition lost in the winter. 

Drenching with bluestone and mustard was carried out at monthly inter¬ 
vals practically throughout the year. Prior to lambing, due to the sparse- 
ness of the feed, a number of cases of toxaemia of pregnancy occurred, but 
discontinued after hand-feeding with silage was started. 

Particularly severe conditions occurred towards the end of September 
with heavy rain (over 5 inches) and cold winds. A total of ninety lambs 
died before marking, most of them during the cold snap mentioned above. 

Particulars' of the Lambing. 


Lambing commenced on 6th September and continued till 31st October. 
Only five ewes required assistance. The lambs were marked on 8th “Novem¬ 
ber, and totalled 292 lambs, the details being as follows:— 


Bams. 

Ewes mated. 

-#- 

Lamljs marked. 

Comedal©.. ..] 

107 Marino ... ... .J 

No. 

Percent* 



75 

70 


114 Comedale x Merino . 

68 

58 

BobraA ... 

103 Merino ... ... ' , ■ ... 

70 

68 

, A ; : 

123 Polwarth x Merino 

79 

”64 . 
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The Wo©l Results. 

Shearing took place between 14th and 22nd November. To get over the 
disadvantage of handling a number of small lots the wool was, this season, 
put together and a record kept of the class with which each fleece was 
placed. 

The percentage of fleeces of the different qualities was found to he:— 



56s | 

i 

58s 

60s 

| 64s 

| 66s 

-Corriedale x Merino 

3-4 

12-3 

1 

15-0 

53*7 

15-6 

„ x Corriedale x Merino 


11*2 

16-6 

61-1 

11-1 

Polwarth x Merino . 


M 

6-7' 

60*4 

31*6 

„ x Polwarth x Merino. 

i 


i 

i 

9-6 

50-0 

40-4 



The average nnskirted weights of 

Fleece 

Cross. Weight. 

lb. 

■Coniedale x Merino (1929 drop) ... 8*7 

„ x „ (1930 „ ) ... 8-2 

„ x „ (1931 „ ) ... 7-2 

•„ x Corriedale x Merino 
(1931 drop) ... . 7-0 


.e fleeces were as follows:— 

Fleece 

Cross. Weight. 

lb. 

Polwarth x Merino (1929 drop) ... 8-5 

,, x „ (1930 „ ) ... 8-4 

„ x „ (1931 „ ) ... 6*4 

,, x Polwarth x Merino 

(1931 drop) . ... 6-3 
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The -wool was comparatively finer throughout than last season, especially 
the PolTvirth cross, but, as indicated by the sales, the wool of both crosses 
realised approximately the same prices. The wool was sold at Newcastle on 
16th Bebncary, 1983, on a low market, the highest price realised being lid. 
per lb. for four bale’s of A/CB. 

The average net prices per head realised (after deducting selling costs,, 
etc., totalling 4d. per lb.), were as follows:— 


Coniedal e Crosses. 

s. d. f 

Pohvartii Crosses. 


s. 

d. 

1929 clrop (iirat- cross ) 

... 6 3 1 

1929 drop (first cross) 

... 

(> 

14- 

1930 ,, ... 

... 6 n 

1930 . 


0 

24 

1931 

... 6 54 ii 

1931 


f> 

i| 

1931 drop (second cross)... 

... 6 7 - ij 

1931 drop (second cross) ... 


0 

64 

Average f or I'll sheep ... 

... 6 4£ |! 

Average for 200 sheep ... 

... 

(5 

44- 


The steep were inspected at various times and the Oorriedale cross sheep 
are undoubtedly better grown and more even in appearance than the sheep of 
the other group. Even on the present low market the Oorriedale cross sheep, 
would be woirth up to Is. per head more than the others. 


The Bacon and Poke Export Trade. 

Mb. Oh^ibles Bimie, President of the Stockowners' 1 Association of New 
South Wales, during his recent visit to England, made close inquiry into 
the pork and bacon trade of the United Kingdom and has supplied us with 
some particulars which again confirm the conflicting requirements of the 
local and English markets as regards bacon. Mr. Binnie noticed in the 
retail shops that the “streaky” bacon that is generally fancied in Australia 
was the cheapest, being priced at about 9d. per lb., whereas the heavily- 
fatted cuts from the gammon and back were most in demand and ranged in 
price up to 14d. per lb. Bacon or pork from Tamworth pigs was not 
favoured, that from the Large White being most sought after by the trade. 

The differing tastes of the two countries is accountable for, to a great 
degree, by their dissimilar climatic conditions, the colder English climate 
favouring ih e consumption of comparatively fat bacon. Under the circum¬ 
stances, it would appear that to meet the demands of both the overseas and 
local markets the pig-breeder in this country would have to raise two dis¬ 
tinct types off baconers. At any rate, the Australian trade is at present well 
served by the Tamworth-Berkshire cross, bred back to the Berkshire or 
Tamworth. 

The issues in connection with the pork export trade are not so confusing,, 
although, as Mr. Binnie points out, the carcase most favoured is one between 
70 and SO lb. Maize-fed pork is not favoured in England, the fat being 
considered “tallowy.” Pork from pigs fed on peas, beans, barley or wheat,, 
however, is quite acceptable to the trade. Mr. Binnie draws particular 
attention to the potentialities of wheat feeding for pork production and 
suggests that pig breeding and fattening might, with profit, develop into 
more than a sideline with wheat growers, who, he claims, could get a return 
of 5s. a bushel for their wheat by marketing it “through” the pig. 
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A Promising New Blowfly Dressing* 

H. X. McCLLLOCH, b.Se., 35.Sc.Agr., Assistant Entomologist. 

"While preparing, during 1931-32; new mixtures for trial as jetting fluids, 
lie writer experimented with many larvicicles by applying them to sheep 
already struck. The tests proved useful preliminaries to jetting trials on 
large flocks, and they also revealed that some of the preparations might 
"be useful as dressings for struck sheep. 

The opinion was formed that surface feeding insects like blowfly maggots 
should be susceptible to attack by means of stomach poisons, and that such 
poisons should offer more chance of lasting protection than could be hoped 
for from contact larvicicles. It was seen that when blown sheep were 
■dressed with suspensions of insoluble poisons such as Paris green and 
.arsenate of lead, which by contact had no effect oil the maggots, the latter 
would be killed out within a few hours. But it was also seen that such 
suspensions were in many cases unable to give lasting protection, because 
the deposit left by them either failed to adhere to raw surfaces or was 
washed away by the exudate from the wound. It was therefore considered 
that an arsenical paste should have advantages in this respect over a watery 
suspension. This point was discussed in November, 1932, with Mr. H. C. EL 
White, of Talbragar, Coolab, and the writer suggested to him the use of a 
suspension of Paris green in a thin paste of kaolin and soap solution, Mr. 
White made and used such a mixture and reported that it appeared to give 
very satisfactory results. 

In the laboratory various fillers i .11 different proportions were tried, and 
in April and May, 1933, Mr. White and also Mr. J. O’Brien, of Murrim- 
bong\ Gulargambone, generously allowed comparative tests on numbers of 
struck sheep. One paste used was made by mixing dry l oz. Paris green 
in 51 oz. kaolin, placing the dust in a beer bottle and adding slightly less 
than one pint (IS oz.) of soft soap solution (1 or 2 per cent.), and shaking 
vigorously. In another paste boiled wheaten flour was used as a filler in the 
soap solution. 

At Talbragar, on 16th May, 120 fly-struck ewe hoggets were crutched and 
dressed, in lots of thirty, with four mixtures. They were subsequently kept 
out of their flock for three weeks in a small paddock at the homestead. The 
mixtures used and the sheep found re-struck at subsequent examinations, 
are set out below. 


J I Date of Examination, and Sheep 'Re-struck. 


Dressing used. 

i 

X 0 . of 
Sheep. 

20th May, 1933. 

27th May, 1933. 

! 9th June, 1933. 

Total. 

"Paris green—kaolin paste 

30 

0 

1 (slight) 

1 (slight) 

2 

" Paris green-—flour paste 

30 

0 

/ 2 (slight) 
(had) 

0 

3 

Zinc sulphate — 5% in water ... 

30 

/ 6 (slight) 
\4 (bad) 

J 1 (slight) 
\l(bad) 

0 

12 

’Monsol — 5% in water ... ... 

30 

2 (slight) 

1 1 (slight) 

1 (slight) 

4 
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At Talbragar also, oil 19th May, of 101 young fly-struck ewes sixty-two 
were dressed with Paris green-kaolin paste and thirty-nine with a Paris 
green-kaolin-flour paste. When next examined on 9th June three sheep in. 
each group were found re-struck. 

At Murrimbong, Gulargambone, 100 young fly-struck ewes were dressed,, 
in four groups, on 25th April The mixtures used and the number of sheep- 
found re-struck on 21st May are set out below:— 


Mixture used. 

No. of 
Sheep. 

Sheep Re-strack 
Six Days after 
Dressing. 

Zinc sulphate—5% in water ... 

30 

2 (slight) 

3 (had) 

Paris green—kaolin paste. 

30 

0 

* Sheep dip—1 packet per 25 gallons (approx.) ... 

24 

4 (slight) 

Copper sulphate—5% in water . . 

16 

1 (bad).' 


Note.—The sheep were not crutched before the application of the dip. 


During the experiments the green fly, Lucilia ouprina , was attracted in 
numbers to struck sheep, though, on the whole, weather conditions were con¬ 
sidered rather unfavourable to re-strike. 

All dressings used, except the. arsenical dip, were poured from bottles on 
to the wounds and rubbed in lightly with the fingers and the bottom of the 
bottle. 

The Paris green-kaolin paste was found to wet the -wool very well and to 
deposit on the wound and surrounding skin a much heavier film of toxic 
material than had been achieved by Paris green suspension alone. It had an- 
apparently irritating effect on the maggots, though in some cases these were 
not all immediately driven from the wound. 

The dry powder, left after the paste dressing, disappeared to some extent- 
in a few days from the clean wool surrounding the wound, whereas a. 
suspension of Paris green alone leaves a lasting colouration. This is an 
advantage, provided that toxic particles remain on moist parts susceptible 
to strike. 

The paste made with wheaten flour was considered to penetrate and 
remain in the wool less well than the kaolin mixture. 

On badly-struck sheep heavy scab formation followed the use of all dress¬ 
ings tried. . 

Experiments are in progress with the object of incorporating an oil and 
an antiseptic in the Paris green-kaolin paste. 


The production of culinary herbs on a commercial scale presents possi¬ 
bilities in TTew South Wales. At any rate to grow sufficient for home use is 
an easy matter. Sowing can take place either in the spring or autumn. 

Write to the Department for a copy of the recently issued leaflet on the 
cultivation of herbs. 
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Department of Agriculture. 


■ISII11SIIU 



ORPINGTONS, LEGHORNS, LANGSHANS. 

Available from the following Poultry Sections:— 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond; 
The Government Poultry Farm, Seven Hills; 
Wagga Experiment Farm, Wagga; 

Grafton Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

BRONZE TURKEYS. 

Available from Hawkesbury Agricultural College only. 

Birds bred under expert direction and grown on free range. 
The class required to improve farm flocks. 

Price lists and particulars on application to the Principal or the 
Managers of the respective institutions. 

G. D. ROSS, Under Secretary, 

- Department of Agriculture, 

SYDNEY. 
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M.I.B. Poultry Foods have proved their superiority over 
and over again .... 

More eggs! Healthier birds—its largely a matter of 
correct diet, and experience shows that the extra quality 
of M.I.B. foods definitely pays. 

M.I.B. MEAT MEAL. M.I.B. §X-A-VITA. 
M.I.B, BONE MEAL 

If you cannot obtain supplies from 
your local produce store, write direct to 
The Metropolitan eat Industry Commissioner 
STATE ABATTOIR, HOMEBUSH BAY, N.S.W. 


USEFUL ! OBLIGATIONS. 


Some Useful Australian Birds. Price, 1 0/6 ; post free, 10/10 

W. W. FROGGATT, F.L.S., F.E.S., late Government Entomologist. 

Royal 8vo. 85 Pages. 62 Coloured Plates. 

The Weeds of New South Wales. Price, 6/6; post free, 6/9 

J. H. MAIDEN, I.S.O., F.R.S., F.L.S., late Government Botanist. 

Royal 8vo. 141 Pages. 15 Coloured Plates; 21 Full Page Line Drawings. 

Pruning. Price, 3 /-; post free, 3/4 

Tenth Edition {thoroughly revised). Royal 8vo. 197 Pages. 

Profusely Illustrated. 


Printed and Published by, and obtainable from 
THE GOVERNMENT PRINTER, PHILLIP ST., SYDNEY 
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Poultry Notes. 

September, 1933. 


E. HADLINGTON, Poultry Expert. 

Changeable Weather Causes Many Troubles. 

During this month many troubles are usually experienced in the rearing, 
of chickens, due partly, no doubt, to the rearing* equipment becoming; 
somewhat contaminated where chickens have been run in the same pens 
from the beginning* of the season, but the chief cause is the changeable 
weather. What often happens is that a spell of warm weather is followed 
by a cold snap and the poultry-farmer is caught unawares. In other cases,, 
as soon as the warm weather begins, either the chickens are removed from 
the brooders earlier than they should be or the brooder temperature is not 
maintained at the correct level, perhaps due to the earlier part of the 
evenings being warm and the temperature falling rapidly before the morn¬ 
ings. It should be realised that owing to the fluctuating temperatures dur-. 
ing this month more care is necessary in handling the chickens than during 
the earlier months, and it is mostly some lack of attention that is respon¬ 
sible for many losses or unthrifty chickens at this time of the year, and 
until poultry-farmers get out of their minds the idea that good rearing 1 
results cannot be expected at the end of the season they will not attain the- 
success they should with the later chickens. 

Another factor responsible for much unthriftiness among chickens at 
this time of the year is that as the weather is beginning to warm up they 
are allowed to run out all the time, and the chilly easterly winds which, 
often prevail in the afternoons at this period play havoc with them after 
the warmer temperatures earlier in the day. The detrimental effect of 
winds upon chickens does not appear to be sufficiently recognised, as it is 
common to see small chickens running out in biting winds, which results 
in their getting a chill, with the consequent drooping' of wings and general 
ruffled appearance perhaps some days later. This applies to any part of the 
season, but when there is a wide variation in temperature the result is* 
worse. 


Finish Hatching Early. 

Many of those new to the industry may be tempted to prolong hatching- 
operations beyond the end of this month in order to increase their flocks, 
more rapidly or to make up for a late start, but such action is sure to lead', 
to disappointment in most cases. The only circumstances which may 
justify prolonging the hatching a week or so later are in cases where the- 
chickens are to be run on new ground all through the various stages o£ 
rearing and can be given free range on grassy runs. 
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The general experience with late-hatched chickens is that when the 
hottest part o£ the summer is-reached they cease to grow and remain at a 
standstill for a couple of months until the cooler weather of the autumn 
commences, seldom developing as they should afterwards,* Moreover, the 
pullets are much longer coming into production, and the cockerels, under 
present conditions, are not likely to pay for rearing. In view of this, those 
who have .perhaps been successful in rearing small lots of late chickens 
.•should heed the advice given and not attempt to hatch on an extensive scale 
.after the end of September. 


Keep the Young Stock Growing. 

'The main aim in the successful rearing of young stock should be to attain 
maximum development, and, although correct feeding plays an important 
part, if the environment is unsatisfactory the best of foods and feeding will 
not produce the desired results. Too often one sees line sturdy chickens 



The Colony System. 


reared up to about three months old, and then, through lack of suitable 
accommodation, or through being left too long in small pens, they cease to 
•develop, lose condition, finally sicken, and many waste away. It is then too 
late to restore them to normal condition again, and they are an economic 
loss. 

The way to avoid this checking of growth is to give the young stock as 
much range as possible after they have learnt to roost, but it is useless 
giving a large area of run if big batches of birds are placed in one house, 
irrespective of its size. The most satisfactory method of rearing the 
I chickens from the roosting stage on to maturity is on the colony system. 
1 This, of course, involves devoting a large area of land to this purpose,, but 
P the results amply justify such a course. To be effective the birds should 
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be boused in small batches of about fifty, and several houses can be erected 
in one large enclosure. A suitable size for such houses is 12 feet long, 
‘6 feet wide, 6 feet high in front, and 5 feet at the back. 

As a guide to the area of land required, a minimum of 100 square feet 
should be allowed for each bird. Thus, in a run of 150 feet long, by 100 feet 
wide could be erected three houses of the size stated above, providing accom¬ 
modation for 150 birds. If plenty of land is available a greater area could 
with advantage be allowed. 

It is essential, however, to keep the birds confined in a small temporary 
•enclosure around the house for at least a week after they are first put in, 
■otherwise they will stray from one honse to another, which results in over¬ 
crowding in some houses. Letting the birds out too soon, and also feeding 
them at a point nearest the entrance to the yard are the main reasons why 
some poultry-farmers do not meet with the success they should in working 
the colony system. 


Rickets in Chickens. 

Luring each chicken-rearing season cases come under notice where chickens 
are affected with so-called leg weakness, the main symptoms being a stiff¬ 
ness in walking, accompanied by a ruffled appearance and a general pale¬ 
ness of the affected birds, and, in advanced eases, they often fall over and 
gasp as if in pain. A close examination shows a definite curve in the beaks 
which become quite flexible and the bones in the legs are also soft and can 
he bent easily without breaking. This condition is known as rickets and 
is mainly due to a lack of sunlight or a deficiency of vitamin D in the 
ration. There are other factors, however, which appear to contribute to 
this trouble, chief of which are insufficient ventilation in the brooders, 
crowding together of the chickens to get warm, and the running of too 
many birds in the brooders. 

In cases where chickens do not have access to direct sunlight, such as in 
battery brooders, or ordinary brooders where provision is not made to allow 
them to run outside in the sunlight after they are nearly a week old, it is 
advisable to add 2 per cent, pure cod-liver oil to the ration, whether wet or 
dry. With either system of feeding the oil should he mixed'with the bran 
before the other ingredients are added. It is important that the mash con¬ 
taining cod-liver oil he fresh and should be prepared at least twice a week. 
Instances have been noted where chickens fed on a ration containing cod- 
liver oil which had been prepared for some time developed rickets, 
apparently as a result of the oil losing its potency. Where rickets are sus¬ 
pected the brooding conditions should be carefully looked into, and any 
faults such as outlined should be rectified. At the same time the chickens 
should be allowed into the sunlight if possible, without exposing them to 
cold winds, particularly in the case of those just taken from batteries; and 
cod-liver oil should also be used as mentioned previously until recovery is 
complete. 
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It should be borne in mind that chickens badly affected with this trouble,. 
©Ten though they may to all appearances recover normal health, receive & 
check in development which will never be regained. 


Reserving Stud Cockerels. 

Poultry-farmers who do their own breeding will require to reserve cockerels-, 
out of the chickens hatched before this month so that they will be at least 
ten months old by the next breeding season. In many instances sufficient 
cockerels are not retained to enable a proper selection to be made when they 
come to maturity, thus inferior birds are often kept instead of the very- 
best. It is necessary to reserve at least three times the number of birds, 
that are likely to he required. These should be free from serious faults,, 
which means that those showing any deficiencies should be marketed and 
those kept in reserve should be culled over to eliminate any that may 
develop faults at a later date. In this connection many birds which appear 
promising when they are young will be found to develop faults, or may 
become injured by the other birds before reaching maturity. The male bird 
plays a very important part in the quality of the progeny, not only from 
the point of view of breed character, but also in the maintenance and 
improvement of egg production. Thus every care should be exercised in the 
selection of male birds for future breeding. The fact that cockerels may be 
bred from some particular high-producing hen is no guarantee that they are 
going to he suitable for the breeding pen and just as much care is necessary- 
in selecting from the progeny of such birds as from the ordinary breeding- 
hens, otherwise deterioration may be expected. 

A common error made by many inexperienced poultry-farmers is when- 
selecting cockerels for breeding purposes they choose at an early age the 
sprightly, showy type of birds and reject those which are slower in matur¬ 
ing. These precocious cockerels appear very attractive to the novice, hut 
actually the majority of them are the worst class of birds to breed from 
because they mature too quickly without attaining the necessary body 
development, whereas the “raw” type of bird at the same age is slower- 
maturing, but develops into a stronger and more satisfactory bird for breed¬ 
ing from. It is. necessary, of course, to discriminate between the well-grown 
large-framed birds and the slow-growing late-hatched ones, which are too 
long reaching maturity and are not suitable for breeding purposes. 


The destruction of standing crops by floods at many centres on the North. 
Coast during July supplies another argument for the conservation of fodder.. 
Many dairy-farmers were depending largely on these crops for the feeding 
of their cows until pasture growth came away in spring and early summer- 
These farmers are now in a very unhappy position compared with those* 
whose stores of fodder, even in the form of pit silage, remain unaffected by 
the recent floods. 
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RONALDSON-TIPPETT 

SPRAYING PLANT 


3 ft. 9 ins. wide for row crops 

Although the narrow over-all width makes the plant extremely easy to 
handle, the barrel gives a capacity of 60 gallons. 

The engine is a Ronaldson-Tippett h.p. vertical benzine with over¬ 
head valves for greater efficiency and lower fuel consumption. Engine 
speeds are instantly variable. 

Thirty feet of extra strong hose are included in the standard equipment. 


CRUDE OIL ENGINES 

More work —■ less upkeep 


Every Ronaldson-Tippett engine 
made during the past twenty- 
five years is still in service. 
Their greater strength is 
obvious; the cost of upkeep 
negligible. Write for new low 
quotations— 



TIPPETT 


RONALDSON BROS. 

Largest manufacturers of Engines in the Southern Hemisphere. 

N.S.W. Distributors: ALFA-LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. LTD., 
D1ABOLO SEPARATOR CO. LTD., CROWN SEPARATOR HEAD AGENCY. 
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Subterranean Clover. 

With Special Reference to its Value on Soils 
of Relatively Low Fertility. 

J. N. WHITTET, H.D.A., Agrostologist, 

During recent years Subterranean clover (Trifolium, subterraneum ), when 
periodically top-dressed (in the autumn of every year or at least every 
second year) with 1 to 1J cwt. of superphosphate per acre, has demonstrated 
its value on the poorer types of country in the coastal and tableland areas 
of New South Wales, not only for providing a large bulk of feed, but for 
producing such feed on land that closely approaches a state of calcium and 
phosphorus deficiency. 



Abundant Growth of Subterranean Clover. 

The photograph gives some idea of the heavy growth that Is made on soils similar to that of 
Crookwell samples (1), and (4) referred to on page 721. 

Trifolium, subierraneum is found growing naturally in Europe (from 
Holland southward)—where it was listed and figured in some of the earliest 
botanical works—northern Africa and western Asia to north-western India. 
It occurs thinly in dry, gravelly or sandy areas in southern and central 
England, and is fairly widespread but not abundant in pasture land. This 
-species is also common in southern Europe as a roadside plant and up 
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western France to the Channel. It was recorded from Victoria, in 1877, and 
identified in New South Wales in 1896 (Agricultural Gazette VII, 741). 

The early plantings of this species in the grassland areas of the coast 
and tablelands of New South Wales were made on the better class lands. 
In coastal sections of higher fertility, however, where White clover 
(Trifolium repens ) will thrive, it has been demonstrated that the use of 
a persistent and high-yielding strain of White clover, combined with 
efficient pasture management, will produce a greater bulk of feed through¬ 
out the year, and not have the smothering effect on other species of pasture 
plants as is the case with Subterranean clover. 

In the Tablelands and Slopes Divisions, T. subierraneum is being sown 
extensively, particularly where the average annual rainfall is not less than 
22 inches; in districts of lower rainfall (down to 18 inches per annum) it 
is essential that most of the precipitation occur during the late autumn 
and winter months, as the plant is an annual, and its normal period of 
growth is from March to November. Good spring and early summer rains 
will prolong the growth of green feed longer into the summer, hut after 
that period the plant dies off. Where, however, heavy growth has been 
produced, the dry material and seed pods provide good feed for stock during 
summer months. In many cases January or February rains will germinate 
a proportion of the surface seed, and on the Southern Tableland, in some 
years, green growth of the clover makes its appearance through the dry 
feed during these months. 

Description of the Plant. 

Subterranean clover is a self-pollinated, self-fertile annual with some¬ 
what hairy leaves and stems. The flowers are white to cream-coloured, with 
a pinkish tinge, and as they become mature turn downwards towards the 
ground. The natural habit of the plant is to bury its seed pods as they 
form seed; this distinctive feature of the plant materially assists in pre¬ 
venting it from becoming eaten out of the pasture as stock graze the clover 
close to the ground, especially in a dry season. In very friable red soil 
loams this clover buries its seed pods i to £ inch deep. Where the plants have 
made a heavy top growth it is only those runners in close proximity to the 
ground that bury their seed pods, the remainder of the seed maturing 
above ground, falling from the pods as the latter disintegrate and ger¬ 
minating later on the surface of the ground. 

Seedlings of Subterranean Clover and Burr Clover Compared. 

In an average season the germinating period of the seed of these two 
species is coincident, hut the young plants can he easily distinguished from 
one another. The leaves of the seedlings of T. subterraneum are narrower 
and more hairy than those of Eurr clover (Medicago denticulated), and if 
the stems of these young plants are compared, it will he found that those 
of the Burr clover seedlings are white in colour, whereas those of Sub¬ 
terranean are reddish-green. 
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Strains of Subterranean Clover. 

As with all pasture plants, considerable variation exists within this 
species, and selection work has been carried out in the various States of 
the Commonwealth resulting* in the isolation of early, midseason, and late 
strains. Since the species is self-fertile, no difficulty is experienced in 
keeping these strains pure. 

The late strains are suitable for districts of good rainfall, whilst the early 
flowering types are of greatest value in localities where the winter rainfall 
is relatively low and dry periods oecnr during late spring months; the mid- 
season strains should prove useful in districts, suitable for Subterranean 
clover, between these two extremes. 

Rates of Seeding and Top-dressing. 

Where the clover is to he established on cultivated land the usual rate 
of seeding is 4 to 5 lb. per acre; if sown in a pasture seed mixture 1 to 2 lb. 
per acre is sufficient. On large areas pastor alls ts usually distribute 2 lb. of 
seed mixed with 1 cwt. of superphosphate per acre on the natural pastures 
without any prior harrowing or cultivation; establishment under these con¬ 
ditions is slower than where cultivation is carried out, but an effective 
sward is obtained at the end of the second year growth period. 

Counts made in the departmental seed laboratory show an average of 
80,000 Subterranean clover seeds per lb; where only 2 lb. of seed is sown 
per acre this will give, with even distribution, 16.5 seeds per square yard 
of surface soil. Where soil moisture conditions are satisfactory the plants 
should produce long runners with bulky top growth, and completely cover 
and thickly seed this area in the first season. This indicates that there 
is no need for heavy seedings per acre of this species. 

In a number of instances reports have been received to the effect that, 

. although the germination was satisfactory, the clover was not thriving 
where seed was sown on either cultivated or unworked areas. On investiga¬ 
tion, the cause of poor growth has been found, in the majority of cases, to 
be the non-use of superphosphate as an annual or biennial top-dressing. 
It can be taken as a general rule that unless Subterranean clover receives 
1 cwt. superphosphate per acre in the late autumn of each year or every 
second year, good growth and seed setting results will not be obtained. 

Value as a Soli Fertility Improver. 

One of the most valuable uses of this species is as a pioneer pasture plant 
on country of low fertility on the coast, tablelands, and parts of the Slopes. 
By its use the nitrogen and humus content of the soil is built up, and after 
the Subterranean clover has been established for five or six years, other 
higher-fertility-demanding perennial species of grasses and clovers, which 
are essential in pastures of high carrying capacity, can he incorporated 
in the sward. It is essential, however, on this country of poor fertility 
that the phosphorus requirements of T. subterraneum be supplied by the 
use of a readily-available phosphatic fertiliser such as superphosphate. 
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By its heavy production of fodder and consequent liigii carrying capacity 
on poor soils, under good pasture management conditions, this species has 
proved itself to be a most efficient utiliser of applied plant food. 

Analyses ®£ Soils mi Pasturage* 

To determine tbe nature of typical Subterranean clover soils and the 
growth occurring on. them, chemical analyses were made of material 
obtained from a number of centres in the Southern Tableland Division. 

The following table shows the results of the soil analyses expressed on 
a water-free basis:— 


Analyses of Soil Samples. 


Locality and, sample No. 


Reaction pH, 

Soluble in 1 per cent, citric 
acid. 




Lime 

(CaO). 

Phosphoric 
acid (P 2 0 s ), 

Orookwell 1 ... 



4-3 

per cent. 
*097 

per cent. 
•0051 

••• 



4-9 

*174 

*0027 

4 ... 



44 | 

*089 

*0038 

„ 6 ... 

... 


5*0 

•161 ! 

*0037 

Bombala 52 ... 



6*8 

*091 

•0020 

Bio da 63 ... 



7*8 

*061 

*0013 


Soil samples Nos. 1 to 6 are heavy, white pipe clay loams; No. 52 is a 
greyish clay loam containing gravel; No. 63 is a greyish sandy loam 
derived from granite. Six samples taken to a depth of 4 inches were 
obtained in each paddock, and a composite sample submitted for analysis. 

The analyses show that soils Nos. 1 and 4 are exceedingly acid and 
deficient in lime; Nos. 2 and 6 are strongly acid and not so deficient in 
lime as Nos. 1 and 4; while the pH of Nos. 52 and 63 may be regarded as 
very favourable to clover growth. 

The phosphate content of No. 1 is moderate, whilst that of the remaining 
samples, and particularly No. 63, is approaching the point of phosphate 
efficiency. All of these paddocks (excepting Nos. 2 and 6—natural pasture 
areas) are growing Subterranean clover very satisfactorily, thus proving 
that this species gives excellent results on soils of low fertility. 

Soil No. 1 was taken from a paddock in which Subterranean clover has 
been established since 1917; no fertiliser treatment was given for the first 
five years, hut the area has been regularly top-dressed since with 1 cwt. 
superphosphate per acre every second year. In average seasons this pad¬ 
dock has carried three to four sheep per acre for most of the year. 

Soil No. 2 was taken from a natural pasture area similar in soil type to 
No. 1. The average carrying capacity was one sheep per acre. Fertiliser 
treatment consisted of 1 cwt. superphosphate applied in 1929 only. (The 
botanical composition of the pasture of this area was similar to pasture 
sample No. 5.) 
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Soil No. 4 was obtained from a paddock on which 2 lb. Subterranean 
clover seed and 1 cwt. superphosphate per acre were sown broadcast 
amongst the natural pasturage in 1927 without prior cultivation; 1 cwfc. 
superphosphate per acre was applied in each of the years 1928, 1930, and 
1932. The carrying capacity was similar to that of soil No. 1. (The botani¬ 
cal composition is shown in pasture sample No. 3.) 

Soil No. 6 was from a natural pasture area; soil type similar to soil 
No. 4; no fertiliser has been applied to this paddock. The average carry¬ 
ing capacity was one sheep per acre. (For botanical composition, see pas¬ 
ture sample No. 5.) 

Soil No. 52 w r as from a paddock on which 6 lb. Subterranean clover seed 
and 1 cwt. superphosphate per acre were distributed amongst natural pas¬ 
ture in 1924; three additional applications of this quantity of superphos¬ 
phate were made up to the period of taking the samples. 

Soil No. 63 was obtained from an area on which 5 lb. Subterranean clover 
seed and 1 cwt. superphosphate per acre were sown broadcast amongst 
natural pasturage in 1927; this paddock had received three dressings of 
superphosphate, each of 1 cwt. per acre, up to the time of sampling. 

Composite pasture samples were made up from herbage cut at six centres 
in each paddock, the material being gathered directly over the areas from 
which soil samples were subsequently obtained. 

The botanical composition of the pasture samples was as follows:— 

No. 3 Posture Sample .—Subterranean clover 90 per cent., Soft Brome 
grass (Bromus mollis) 4 per cent., 'Giant Brome grass (Bromus maximus) 
4 per cent., and Bat Tail Fescue (Vulpia bromoides) 2 per cent. 

No. 5 Pasture Sample (Natural Pasture).—Wallaby grasses (Danthonia 
spp.) 20 per cent., Tussocky Poa (Poa ccespitosd) 20 per cent.. Bat Tail 
Fescue (Vulpia bro moides) 20 per cent., Lesser clover (Trifolium dubium) 
15 per cent., Soft Brome grass (Bromus mollis) 10' per cent., Giant Brome 
grass (Bromus maximus) 5 per cent., miscellaneous weeds 10 per cent. 

Nos. 52 and 63 samples were each composed of Subterranean clover 100 
per cent. 

The analyses of the pasture samples, expressed on a moisture-free basis, 
were as follows:— 


Analyses of Pasture Samples. 


Locality and Sample No. 

Crude 

Protein. 

Phosphor¬ 
ic Acid 
(P*0 5 ). 

Lime 

(CaO). 

Insoluble 

Ash 

(mainly 

Silica). 

Soluble 

Ash. 

Total 

Ash. 

Orookwell 3 (from Crookwell 4 

per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

soil) ... . 

19-24 

•43 

1*29 

j 3-46 

6*65 

10*11 

Orookwell 5 (from Crookwell 6 




; 



soil) .. 

9-07 

•32 

0-79 

j 8-90 

| 2-72 

11*62 

Bombala 52A (from Bombala 52 







soil)" ... ... . ...| 

27-10 

*73 

1*15 

* 

* 

I 9-73 

Bind a 63 A (from Binda 63 soil) [ 

1 

17-17 

*45 

2*55 

* 

i 

■ * 

12*34 


* Not determined. 
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The botanical composition of the natural pasture areas of Bombala and 
Binda is very similar to pasture sample No. 5; the superiority in feeding 
value over No. 5 of all three pasture samples from Subterranean clover 
swards is clearly shown by the analyses. This fact, together with the 
heavy carrying obtained from Subterranean clover, makes this species one 
of our most valuable plants for pasture improvement work, and particularly 
so for soil areas of low fertility located in the coastal, tableland, and parts 
of the slopes areas of New South Wales. 
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Periodic Use of Superphosphate Proved Best 
for Cowra Pastures. 

A Trial to determine the relative merits, as a top-dressing for pastures, of 
heavy applications of superphosphate, gypsum and rock phosphate every 
few years, and of smaller, more frequent dressings of superphosphate, was 
commenced in 1929 at Cowra Experiment Farm, and has been continued 
to date. . 

The dressings which are being compared are:— 

Superphosphate 1 , 3 ewt. per acre every third year (1929 and 1932). 
Superphosphate, 2 ewt. per acre every third year (1929 and 1932). 
Superphosphate, 1 ewt. per acre every third year (1929 and 1932). 
Superphosphate, 1 ewt. per acre every two years (1929 and 1931). 
Superphosphate', 1 ewt. per acre every year (1929, 1930, 1931, 1932). * 
Gypsum, 3 ewt. per acre every third year (1929 and 1932). 

Rock phosphate, 4 ewt. per acre every third year (1929 and 1932). 

In 1932 the top-dressing was carried out on 23-rd March, the pasture at 
that time, being green, with fresh growth as the result of copious rains 
earlier in the month. For the twelve months commencing March, 1932, 
the rainfall was 22.69 inches. 

Observations made in June, 1932 (when the plots were fed bare), and 
again in August and October indicated that gypsum and rock phosphate 
were of no benefit to the pastures, and except that the rock phosphate plot 
appeared to have little more trefoil, these plots were similar to the no- 
manure plots, which consisted largely of saffron thistles, the remaining 
pasture being barley, fescue and spear grasses. 

The application of superphosphate resulted in a big increase in both the 
quantity and the quality of the pasture. The 2 cwt-superphosphate-every- 
third-year plot carried from 100 to 400 per cent, as much growth as the 
no-manure plot, and the pasture mainly consisted of Medico,go dentkulata 
and M, minima , the remainder being barley, rat tail fescue and spear 
grasses, and only a few thistles. This plot was apparently as good as that 
to which 3 ewt. superphosphate was applied every third year. It appeared 
that 1 ewt. superphosphate per acre every second year was barely sufficient, 
and that 1 ewt. superphosphate every year, although resulting in a slightly 
better quality pasture, did not warrant the extra expense over 2 ewt. applied 
every three years.—A Pearson, Experimentalist. 
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How Championship Make Crops are 

Grown* 

Report on the 1932-33 Field Maize Competitions. 

W. D. KERLE, H.D.A., Special Agricultural Instructor. 


The field maize competitions, which, culminate in the district champion¬ 
ships promoted each year by the Royal Agricultural Society, afford an 
excellent opportunity of analysing the cultural methods of maize growers 
generally, and it is a noteworthy fact that improvement has always been 
apparent in centres where these competitions have been conducted. 

Twenty-three entries were submitted for championship honours last 
season, competition being particularly keen in the South Coast and New 
England districts. 


It is evident that there are certain major operations connected with mam- 
growing that could with advantage be given considerably more attention. 
Particularly is this true of disease control, soil preparation, and seed 
selection. 

It has been demonstrated frequently and is evidenced in the winning 
crops in these competitions that early and thorough soil preparation has 
a pronounced influence on yield. Probably the greatest factor is the time 
of the initial ploughing. Trials carried out at Grafton Experiment Farm 
over a period of years show a difference of 15 bushels per acre in favour 
of early as opposed to late ploughing for maize. The advantages of per¬ 
mitting the ploughed land to fallow over 8 the winter and thus subject it to 
the action of frost and other ameliorating influences cannot be over¬ 
estimated. 

It is also evident that greater care should be exercised in the selection 
of seed maize. Field selection is apparently very little practised and barn 
selection methods leave much to be desired. 

Intimately connected with seed selection is the problem of disease control, 
as it is patent that seed-borne diseases are on the increase. With regard 
to diseases in general, the nature of the “root, stalk, and ear rot” diseases is 
very apparent. These have no doubt developed chiefly from continuous 
cropping with maize, and a more systematic rotation is therefore advisable. 
Evidence of the benefit of lucerne and oats in this connection was supplied 
by the competition crops at Kyogle, and in the New England district 
respectively. These diseases are probably chiefly soil borne, and the 
thorough burning of maize stalks as early as possible after harvest can be 
recommended as an important measure of control. 

South Coast Championship to Mr. Mitchell, ol Eden. 

The rivalry, in this district was keen and covered a wide area—from 
Camden to Eden. The season, particularly from Moruya southwards, was 
an excellent one, a brief dry spell in January affecting only upland maiae. 
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Rather unusually cold nights, however, somewhat delayed maturity. At 
bTowra and Camden the season was more erratic, being very dry in October 
and February and excessively wet in January; 13 inches were recorded for 
that month at Camden. 



Learning. 

The variety with which Mr. A. L.[MitcheII, 
€*?;Eden, woo the South Coast championship. 


Mr. A. L. Mitchell, Lower Towamba, 
Eden, secured first place with a heavy crop 
of Learning grown on. rich alluvial soil on a 
well-protected bend of the Towamba River, 
and which periodically is enriched with flood 
silt. It had been cropped for fifty years 
with maize, which had been fed off to pigs, 
the inaccessibility of the holding militating 
against marketing the grain. 

Soil preparation for this crop consisted 
of mouldboard ploughing deeply at the end 
of August, rolling and harrowing twice prior 
to sowing on 21st September. The single 
row maize drill was employed for sowing, 
dropping three grains every 20 inches in 
rows 3 feet 6 inches apart. Weed growth in 
the growing crop was controlled by twice 
harrowing prior tol germination and four 
times scuffling and hoeing. 

This crop was dense, even, and heavily 
cobbed. The individual ears were not big, 
owing to the closeness of sowing, but were 
well filled and very numerous. The type 
of seed was good, but could be much im¬ 
proved by selection. 

Diseases were very much in evidence in the 
crop, as might be expected on land con¬ 
tinuously cropped with maize for so long. 
Root rot was the most prevalent, although 
lodged stalks were not fgreatlypn evidence, 
owing to absence of windstorms and the^pro- 
tected nature of the paddock. Ear rot 
was present, butj in a minor degreef com- 
paredfjto^root^rot. 


Minor Platings go to Bega and Camden. 

Mr. D. R. Gowing, Jellat South, Bega, secured second' place with 
Funk’s Yellow Dent. This was grown on a strong alluvial loam which had 
a little time previously been under lucerne. The ground had been well pre¬ 
pared by disc ploughing 9 inches deep in early August, at the end of Sep¬ 
tember, and again in early October, being worked between ploughings with 
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tlie harrow and culti-packer. It was sown on 15th October with a double 
dropper in rows 4 feet 1 inch apart and two and three grains every 15 inches. 
The crop was a very dense one of uniform stand and free of weed growth. 
The type of seed was very good, but lacked uniformity. Eoot and stalk 
rots were the chief diseases, the former being the more prominent. 

Hr. J. Bruchhauser, Camden, secured third place with a crop of Fitzroy 
of good type. It was grown on an alluvial loam soil which had been under 
maize the previous season and for twenty years prior to that under fruit 
trees. The ground was ploughed 9 inches deep in September, disced four 
times prior to re-ploughing, and rolled and harrowed several times before 
sowing in early November. Bows were 3 feet 6 inches apart and the plants 
12 inches apart in the rows. Prior to sowing 180 lb. superphosphate per 
acre was broadcast. The crop was dense and well-cobbed, varying in thick¬ 
ness but heavy yielding. It was remarkably free of weed growth. Diseases 
were in evidence, chiefly smut and root rot. 


Besults of the South Coast Championship. 


Competitor. 

Society. 

Variety. 

Cleanness of 
Cultivation. 

(Max., 20 points.) 

Germination or 
Stand. 

(Max., 10 points.) 

General Appearance 
and Condition. 
(Max., 10 points.) 

Freedom from Pests 
and Diseases. 
(Max., 10 points.) 

Purity and True¬ 
ness to Type. 
(Max., 15 points.) 

Estimated Yield. 

(3 points per 10 bus.) 

Total. 

A. L. Mitchell ... 

Eden... 

Learning 
Funk’s Yellow 
Bent. 

191- 

9* 

9* 

7* 

10 

40 

96 

D. K Gowing ... 

Bega ... 

19 

9* 

9 

n 

11 

36 

92 

I. Bruchhauser... 

Camden 

; Fitzroy 

20 

9 

9 

7* 

12* 

sn 

90* 

H. S. Bate 

Bodalla 

Fitzroy 

18* 

17 

8 

9 

7* 

12 

33 

88 

W. J. Went ... 

Pambula 

Hickory King 

9 

9 

8 

11 

33 

87 

E. A. Woods ... 

Howra 

Iowa Silver- 
mine. 

16 

9 

8 

7* 

10 

34* 

85 

J. Keenan 

Kangaroo 

Valley. 

Hickory, King 

15 

9 

9 

7* 

: 7 

35* 

83 

A. Caimey 

Moray a 

Fitzroy 

18 

9 

9 

8 

10 

24 

78 

W. E. Collins ... 

Candelo 

Hickory King 

19 

9* 

9 

7 

9 

15 

68* 


The North Coast Championship. 

Seasonal conditions in this section were not particularly favourable. 
Spring rains were sufficient to ensure good germination and a satisfactory 
start, hut summer rains were much below average and the crop received 
many severe checks. At Dorrigo, where the rainfall is frequently heavy 
during these months, it was much below the average. 

% J. Campbell, Lynch’s Creek, Kyogle, secured first place with an excep- 

l, tionally even and well-grown crop of Fitzroy. It was conspicuous also for 
its absence of weed growth and slight disease attack. The seed was of 
r very good type and the ears were well filled. * 

The sowing was made in the first week of December on a rich alluvial loam 
which had been cleared twenty-eight years previously. The crop prior to 
this one was oats, which followed a stand of lucerne five years old. This 
rotation is a very desirable one, and no doubt mainly responsible for the 
comparative absence of fungous diseases. The ground was disc ploughed 
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4 inches in September and twice springtoothed and harrowed before a second 
ploughing at the end of November. It was harrowed and springtoothed 
prior to sowing. Hows were 4 feet 6 inches apart, and three and four 
grains dropped every 3 feet. 


Fitzroy also- Placed Second. 

Mr. W. H. Sharp, Fernmount, who secured second place, grew his crop 
of the Fitzroy variety on a strong alluvial loam soil which had been under 
crop many years, then under pasture and cropped again for four years, the 
last crop being potatoes. After ploughing out the latter early in November 
the ground was harrowed, later re-ploughed 7 inches deep, harrowed, and 
sown in mid-November in rows 4 feet 3 inches apart, single grains being 
dropped 10 to 12 inches apart in drills made with the plough. It was 
kept reasonably free of weed growth with the scarifier, and was hilled with 


Fitzroy. 


WeJHngrove. 
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the plough. This was a strong-growing crop, but lacked uniformity in the 
stand, the seed varied considerably in type, and root stalk and cob rot 
diseases were fairly prevalent, 

Mr. J. B. Grace, Paddy 9 s Plains, Dorrigo, occupied third place with 
an entry of white maize of Giant White of fairly consistent type. It was 
grown on a basaltic chocolate loam typical of the best soil on the plateau, 
and had been cropped for four years, the last crop being potatoes. The soil 
is a very free-working loam, and preparation consisted of ploughing and 
harrowing in early November after tbe potatoes. Sowing followed almost 
immediately, rows being placed 3 feet 8 inches apart, and an average of two 
grains every 20 inches. The germination had not been even and weed 
growth not sufficiently controlled. Disease was very prevalent, chiefly root 
rot, and a barren condition of the stalks was also rather prominent. 


[Results of the North Coast Championship. 


Competitor. 

! ' * 

Society. 

i 

I 

Variety. 

Cleanness of 
Cultivation. 

(Max., 20 points.) 

Germination or 
Stand. 

(Max., 10 points.) 

General Appearance 
and Condition. 
(Max., 10 points.) 

Freedom from Pests 
and Diseases. 
(Max., 10 points.) 

Purity and, True- 
ness to Type. ! 

(Max., 15 points.) j 

Estimated Yield, j 
(3 points per 10 bus.) 

Total. 

J, Campbell 

Eyogle 

Fitzroy 

19 

9 

8* 

8 

1 

11* i 

27 

83 

W. H. Sharp ... 

Bellmgen 

Eitzroy 

18 

S 

8* I 

7 

10* 

28* 

80* 

J. B. Grace 

Dorrigo 

Giant White 

18* 

8* 

9 

6 

11* 

21 

74* 

A. J. Eoble ... 

Casino 

Fitzroy 

19* 

8 

8 

6* 

10 

21 

73 


The Central Coast Championship. 

The Manning and Hawkesbury Rivers were the only districts that com¬ 
peted in this group, the entry from the Macleay River having been with¬ 
drawn. The Upper Manning Agricultural Society conducted its initial 
competition with much success. 

The season here was similar to that of the North Coast section, the 
spring rains being satisfactory, but in the summer months the rainfall was 
below the average, and hot winds adversely affected growth and yields. 
In the Hawkesbury district flood rains did considerable damage to the 
mature crops. Under the circumstances the entries in this competition 
were remarkably good, and all crops exceeded 100 bushels per acre. 

Mr. E. H. McLeod, of Mondrook, secured first place with a heavy- 
yielding crop of Manning White, sown on a rich alluvial loam which had 
been cultivated for many years, but had been repeatedly enriched by flood 
silt deposits. 

The soil preparation had been thorough, commencing in July, and 
ploughing again later, employing the disc cultivator chiefly between 
ploughings and prior to sowing. Planting took place on 23rd October in 
rows 4 feet apart with two and three grains every 3 feet. The crop 
was well grown and heavily cobbed. The variety exhibited considerable 
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variation in type. A considerable amount of root and stalk rot was present, 
and a little, ear rot, the latter chiefly as a secondary infection following 
insect damage. 

The Minor Placings. 

Messrs. A. W. and J. V- Andrews, Charity Creek, Winghaxn, entered a 
heavy crop of Learning, sown on 5th November, in rows 4 feet apart, dropping 
two and three grains every 28 inches. This crop was the third after about 
twelve years pasture, and the soil a fertile alluvial loam. The first plough¬ 
ing (9 inches deep) was given at the end of July, and the second at the 
end of October. The harrows were employed several times, and the soil 
was in excellent tilth at sowing time. This was a fairly even dense crop, 
reasonably free of weed growth and uniform for the most part. The seed 
was of very good type. Insect damage was noticeable, and there was a 
fair amount of root and stalk rot. 

Messrs. May Bros., Pitt Town, were placed third with -a heavy crop 
sown on a black alluvial loam which had been cultivated for many years, 
the last crop being beans. The ground was ploughed in June, and after 
harrowing and rolling was ploughed again, harrowed and rolled, and sown 
at the end of October. Bows were 4 feet 6 inches apart, three grains being 
dropped every 3 feet. Weed growth was rather too prominent, although the 
stand was uniform and growth strong. The variety was Golden Drop, a 
large-grained variety, very mixed in character, which Messrs. May Bros, 
have been growing for many years. Diseases were rather prevalent through¬ 
out. 


Besults of Central Coast Championship. 


. 

Competitor. 

Society. 

Variety. 

Cleanness of 
Cultivation. 

(Max., 20 points.) 

Germination or 
Stand. 

(Max., 10 points.) 

General Appearance 
and Condition. 
(Max., 10 points.) 

Freedom from Pests 
and Diseases. 
(Max., 10 points.) 

Purity and True¬ 
ness to Type. 
(Max., 15 points.) 

Estimated Yield. 

(3 points per 10 bus.) 

Total, 

E. H. McLeod ... 

Taree. 

Manning 

White. 

18 

8 

8 

7 

104 

35 

86| 

A. W. and J. V. 
Andrews. 

Wingham 

Learning 

18 

SI 

8 

7 

12 

314 

85 

May Bros. 

Hawkesbury... 

Golden Drop 

16 

9 

8§ 

5% 

10 

314 

804 


The New England and Inverell Championship. 

In this group the competition was very keen, and although the season 
was not conducive to high yields, the championship crops were of a high 
standard. Spring rains were heavy, and were followed by a dry December, 
towards the end of which month frosts were experienced which checked 
growth. In January further heavy rain occurred accompanied by hail, 
which in some localities did considerable damage. Dry weather followed 
up to maturity, but this did not check the crops, except in the Inverell 
district. 
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Estate J. Pedlow, Stonehenge, secured first place with a crop of Wellin¬ 
grove grown on black seif-mulching loam, which had been in cultivation, 
chiefly in rotation with oats, for twenty years. This rotation, coupled with 
early preparation of the soil, was chiefly responsible for the success of the 
crop. The initial ploughing was carried out in May, and the springtooth 
cultivator was used twice in August and the harrow twice in September. 
On 22nd October sowing was commenced with the double dropper in rows 
3 feet 8 inches apart, four grains per hill. Weed growth was kept in 
check by harrowing twice prior to germination and four inter-row cultiva¬ 
tions. The seed was of very good type, and showed evidence of careful 
selection. Eungous diseases were comparatively light. 

Wellisigrove also in Second Place. 

Messrs. C. and E. TJtz, Armidale, occupied second place with a nice crop 
of Wellingrove, which varied considerably in density and yield. It was 
sown on a grey loam soil with sandy patches scattered throughout. It had 
been out of cultivation for some years prior to maize last season. The 
mouldboard plough was used in early September to prepare for the crop, 
after which the harrow was used twice prior to planting on 10th October. 
Eows were 3 feet 4 inches apart, and three grains were dropped every 
2 feet. There were a few rather bad patches of couch, otherwise the crop 
was reasonably clean. The seed was not pure and of a mixed type. 
Although diseases were not greatly in evidence, ear worm damage caused a 
slight decrease in yield. 

Mr. A. Cameron, IJralla, had a crop of Early Morn of fair type. It 
was sown in a red loam which had been cultivated for thirty years. The 
ground was ploughed in June, springtoothed in September, and harrowed. 
The date of planting was 16th October, the rows being 3 feet 6 inches apart 
and two grains dropped every 24 inches. This was an uneven stand, due 
to patchy germination, but it was very free of weed growth. Earworm 
damage was very prevalent throughout. 


Results o£ the New England and Inverell Championship. 


Competitor. 

Society. 

Variety. 

Cleanness of 
Cultivation. 

(Max., 20 points.) 

Germination or 
Stand. 

(Max., 10 points.) 

General Appearance 
and Condition. 
(Max., 10 points.) 

OR 

«S xn 

P* .’S 

g & Q 
o ft 

■ass 

go r 

‘‘drrt W 

fR w 

03 J* 

S3 .V 

H n’o 

cS p*-* 

91 X 

fiStS 
3 AS 

P-t 

Estimated Yield. 

(3 points per 10 bus.) 

Total. 

Est, J. Pedlow... 

Glen Innes ... 

Wellingrove... 

18* 

9 

9 


11 

30 

92 

C. and. E. Titz ... 

Armidale 

Wellingrove... 

17* 

8* 

81 

8" 

10 

37* 

90 

A. Cameron 

Uralla 

Early Morn ... 

18* 

8 

81 

8 

111 

281 

83 

J. A. Duff 

Tenterfield ... 

Eureka 

IS 

81 

SI 

7 

10 

30 

82 

Boshier Bros, ... 

Inverell 

Bunk's Yellow 
Bent. 

■17* 

8* 

8“ 

71 

10 

30 

81* 


/ The Timmt and Gundagai Championship. 

While the season at Tumut was not much different to Gundagai, the 
crops generally at the former were poor, while at Gundagai river-hank 
crops were excellent. This was almost entirely due to the flooding which 
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these areas experienced in the previous winter. The nine crops in the 
local competition at this centre averaged 90 bushels per acre, and the 
winner of the championship, Mr. G. Elliott, had two entries which exceeded 
100 bushels per acre. 



Funk’s Yellow Sent. 

The variety which comprised the championship crop at Gundagai, 


Mr. G. Elliott, Gundagai, secured championship honours with a crop of 
Funk’s Yellow Dent. This was a very dense, even crop with well-filled 
ears. The seed was of good type. It was very free of weed growth, ut 
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had a fair percentage of root rot. It was sown on a black alluvial loam 
which had been ploughed 8 inches deep in August, and well worked with a 
disc cultivator and harrow before sowing at the end of October. The rows 
were about 4 feet apart, and three and four grains sown every 2 feet 
8 inches. 

Mr. J. Butler, Bombowlee, entered a crop of Early Clarence, a variety 
which he has grown with success for some years. The soil is a strong 
alluvial loam which has grown maize continuously for many years, 
although the last crop was tobacco. At the end of October it was mould¬ 
board ploughed 6 inches deep, harrowed and rolled, and treated similarly 
again just prior to sowing on 20th November. The rows were 3 feet 8 
inches apart, and three grains were dropped every 33 inches. The crop 
was prematurely ripened by a heavy frost in mid-March, which reduced the 
yield considerably. A slight reduction in yield also occurred as the result 
of root and stalk rot diseases and insect damage. 


Results of the Tumut-Gundagai Championship. 


Competitor. 

Society. 

Variety. 

Cleanness of 
Cultivation. 

(Max., 20 points.) 

Germination or 
Stand. 

(Max., 10 points.) 

8 ^ 

3 §.S 

o 

ft«3 ft 

r 

a Sth 
C5 

Freedom from Pests 
and Diseases. 
(Max., 10 points.) 

Purity and Trite¬ 
ness to Type. 
(Max., 15 points.) 

Estimated Yield. 

(3 points per 10 bus.) 

Total. 

G- Elliott 

Gundagai ...| 

Funk’s Yellow 
Dent. 

18* 

! 

9 

9 

! 

12 1 

63 ; 

■i 

119 

J. Butler 

Tumut 

Early Clarence 

19* 

8* 

7 

7 

12 

36 i 

90 


Potatoes from Frosted Crops may be Used as Seed. 

Many potato crops have been frosted during the past season, and the ques¬ 
tion has cropped up in more than one quarter as to whether the ^immature* 7 
tubers from these crops would be suitable for seed for the next crop. 

Generally speaking, this immature seed is quite satisfactory, provided, 
of course, that it, in turn, came from a crop grown from seed of good stock. 
Furthermore, the same procedure of selecting seed only from the highest 
yielding plants should be carried out with the frosted crop just as would 
have been done had the crop escaped the frost and come to maturity. In 
the case of crops that were well advanced towards maturity before being 
frosted, rigid selection along the lines suggested is very necessary, as under 
ordinary circumstances even the poor types of plants in such crops would 
have produced at least some seed-sized tubers. On the other hand, crops 
that were planted, say, in November and frosted in January would very 
likely only have seed-sized tubers on the best plants, while many of the 
poor types would have produced no tubers at all, or at best only very few 
would be carrying tubers of seed size. Thus in these immature crops 
nature has already done the selecting to a large extent, and this explains 
why immature seed is often superior to that obtained from a mature crop, 
as in the latter case there is greater room for error to creep in during the 
work of selecting. 
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Lucerne on Sandy Soils at Binnaway. 

Increases Carrying Capacity More Than Tenfold. 

G. NICHOLSON, H.D.A., Senior Agricultural Instructor. 


The success of Mr. W. Duggan, of Oak Valley, Gamble Creek, with lucerne 
as pasture on poor light sandy soil may be taken as typical of what is 
possible on similar soils in that portion of the State traversed by the 
Mudgee-Gwabegar line. The carrying capacity of Mr. Duggan’s property 
while unimproved was reckoned at. a sheep to 10 or 12 acres, but when 
improved and laid down to lucerne it is capable of carrying three sheep to 
the acre. 


Lucerne as Permanent Pasture. 

In' recent years large areas of lucerne Lave been established on the tracts of 
poor light sandy soil between Mudgee and Gwabegar. "When -unimproved 
these soils are practically useless, and even when prepared for cereal crops 
they are not over-productive. For both grazing and hay, lucerne has proved 
very adaptable on this class of country, and when laid down as a permanent 
pasture it has proved vastly superior to any other introduction. 

Mr. Duggan arrived at Gamble Creek in September, 1928, and took over 
a block of 1,037 acres, only 50 acres of which was cleared, the remainder 
being heavily timbered with apple, ironbark, gum, yellow box and pine. 
Working practically single-handed, he has cleared and cropped 450 acres 
within the space of four years. The soil over the major portion of the pro¬ 
perty is a deep light sandy loam of rather unattractive appearance and poor 
quality. The natural grasses and herbage are coarse and unpalatable, and. 
three-awn grass predominates. In the light of present experience the soil 
can only be regarded as second- or third-class country for wheat production. 
However, if suitable cultural methods are adopted, light-yielding crops are 
assured in practically all seasons, though wet years are unfavourable. 

At Oak Valley farming operations have been confined to the growing of 
wheat, oats, and lucerne, and with the last-mentioned crop excellent results 
have been achieved. Commencing in a small way in 1930, 18 acres of 
lucerne were sown at the rate of 8 lb. per acre. The result justified an 
expansion of the area, and in 1931, 40 acres were *sown, but, acting on the 
Department’s advice, the rate of seeding was reduced to 3 lb. per acre. This 
lighter seeding has proved to be ample, and the density and uniformity of 
the stands is all that could be desired. In 1932 an additional area of 155 
acres was sown, and this year a further 100 acres, which brings the total 
area of lucerne to over 300 acres. 

Lucerne Grown with a Cover Crop. 

Various methods of seeding have been followed—broadcasting, and sow¬ 
ing with a combine drill, alone and with a cover crop of wheat or oat®. 
Except when conditions are ideal, broadcasting or shallow sowing does not 
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give a satisfactory germination. The most successful method is to sow 
through the grain tubes, placing the seed in direct contact with the soil 
moisture. It has been proved that the most economical method of estab¬ 
lishing lucerne is to sow it with a cover crop. Tests conducted in 1932 
indicate that no difference in the density or vigour of the resultant stand 
was discernible between lucerne sown with or without a cover crop. Last 
season an area of 150 acres was sown with 31 lb. wheat and 3 lb. lucerne 
per acre, and an excellent grazing stand of lucerne was obtained. To avoid 
having to cut hay tracks, strips through the paddock were sown with lucerne 
only, but at present the lucerne (alone) does not show any better growth 
than the remainder of the stand. Good grazing stands of lucerne, which 
under average conditions will last for five to seven years, can be established 
at the small outlay of 2s. to 2s. 6d. per acre. 

Luring flush periods Mr. Duggan has cut hay of good quality. Further¬ 
more, the district is proving most suitable for seed production. Excellent 
seed samples have been harvested at Oak Talley. Using an old harvester, 
up to 100 lb. seed per acre has been obtained. This is a cheap and easily 
available method of harvesting the seed, but is, if course, wasteful. 

Three Sheep to the Acre. 

The carrying capacity of the property when unimproved is assessed at 
one sheep to 10 or 12 acres, when cleared one sheep to 2 acres, and when 
under lucerne three sheep per acre. Luring the recent dry spell, when 
natural feed -was scarce in the district, the feed problem at Oak Talley at 
no time became acute, and fat stock were sold off the property. The deep 
sandy loam responds quickly to rain, and good grazing is available for nine 
months in the year. Even during the winter months when lucerne is 
normally regarded as dormant, its grazing value is much superior to the 
natural pastures. Mr. Luggan supplements the winter feed by sowing 
wheat and oats for grazing. 

The transformation that has taken place on this poor country should 
encourage other farmers in this district to improve their light sandy soils 
for grazing and retain the areas of cultivable, better-class soils for cereal 
production. 


To Control Weeds in the Lucerne Crops. 

The method of keeping spring weeds in check is to mow frequently. The 
mower should be put over the lucerne crop before any of the weeds have 
commenced to flower, and the operation should be repeated a month or two 
afterwards. Two mowings will generally be sufficient. They must not be 
omitted if weeds are getting a foothold, even if the lucerne is not ready to 
cut, as the object is to destroy the weeds. If the quantity should warrant 
it, the cut material can be raked for green feed or for silage. 
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Cauliflowers* 

More Appreciated Here Than Abroad. 

JOHN DOUGLASS, H.D.A., H.D.D., Senior Agricultural Instructor. 

All-the-year-roimd Production in America. 

Cauliflowers are a more popular vegetable in Australia than perhaps in 
any other country in the world. The reason is to be found in the fact that 
they are only available to the consuming public in this country for a 
limited period each year, whereas to the consumers in Europe and America 
cauliflowers are available all the year round. Furthermore, these countries 
have such a wide range of succulent vegetables to appease their vegetarian 



The Cauliflower Auction Mart at Biverhead, N.Y. 

The photograph shows portion of a mile-long line of trucks, which pass a central point where 

buyers operate. 


appetities that the cauliflower is only one among many, whereas from our 
point of view it has few serious rivals as regards succulence and palatability. 

There is such a wade range of climate in the fertile portions of the United. 
States that all-the-year-round production of cauliflowers is not at all diffi¬ 
cult. For instance, in the more fertile parts of the cooler States (Eugene, 
Washington, and the Uatskill Mountains near New York, for instance), 
growers specialise in the production of summer cauliflowers. In the warmer 
States, of which California is typical, growers take advantage of the 
climatic conditions to specialise in winter cauliflowers. 
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High-grade Seed at Any Cost 

Long Island, in the State of New York, is one of the most important, 
cauliflower growing centres in U.S.A., and I made the most of my oppor¬ 
tunity whilst in that locality to gather all the hints I could that would be 
of use to Australian growers. After many years experimenting. Long 
Island growers had to admit that their short summer period precluded the 
growing for seed of the varieties most suited to their district. Conse¬ 
quently they now obtain their seed from Europe, and so seriously do they 
regard the question of high-grade seed that at various times they have 
commissioned a representative to visit Denmark and select seed from, 
growing crops. 

The Danes perhaps lead the world in cauliflower seed production. They 
take elaborate precautions to ensure success, their stud plants being gTOwn 
in pots in glass-honses. Some of the Danish varieties of cauliflowers- 
should prove suitable for our conditions. 

Growers in the warmer States also pay particular attention to seed 
selection, and as Australian conditions most nearly approach those of these- 
latter States, many of their practices could be adopted here. . One thing 
that was particularly noticeable was that the seed crop is grown as quite' 
a distinct crop from the commercial “head” crop. The seed crop is- 
planted from the very best selected stud seed, the sowing being made at a 
time that will enable it to produce heads during a period when they will 
not be damaged by frost, snow, and other adverse conditions The seed k 
plants are grown close together, and are selected as to suitability of type- 
at the time when the “heads” would normally he cut for market. By 
following this plan, the plants which fail to come up to the standard for 
seed production can be cut and marketed as “heads.” The American 
grower aims to select a small round head, with pure white curd well pro¬ 
tected, and with plenty of depth. Uniformity in maturing is considered: 
of prime importance. 

American Cultural Methods. 

The methods employed by the growers in Washington State will serve to- 
illustrate the practices of the specialist cauliflower growers in U.S.A. 

The soil in Washington State varies considerably in nature, and much of 
the irrigated lands on which cauliflowers are grown compacts very solidly 
after watering. This often results in faulty germination, and as sufficient 
organic manure is not available to ameliorate the soil conditions, even of 
the seed beds, other means have to be resorted to so as to ensure a good 
germination. By far the best results are obtained by mixing the cauliflower 
seed with radish seed. The radish seedlings being very robust, force their 
way through the compacted surface soil, making way for the weaker 
cauliflower seedlings. 

The seed is invariably sown in rows 6 inches apart in the seed-beds; this 
ensures sturdy seedlings. Insecticidal dusts are used in the seed-beds and 
during the early stages of growth in the fields to combat insect pests. The 
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cauliflower fields are always cultivated to a depth of at least 1 foot, as the 
growers realise that the crop is a heavy feeder and therefore requires con- 
sidei able root l oom. Lime is very extensively used during the prepara¬ 
tion of the soil, mainly as a precaution against disease. Contrary to the 
practice in this country, many U.S.A. growers plough half the dressing of 
lime into the soil, subsequently broadcasting the remainder on the surface, 
and then giving a further cultivation to distribute the lime as evenly as 
possible throughout the soil to the depth of ploughing. 

The crop is grown on such a large scale in parts of America that the 
rather extensive use of special machines becomes economical. Many differ¬ 
ent types of transplanting machines, for instance, are used. These ma chin es 



The Type of Crate Used in the American Cauliflower Trade. 

The flat crate in the centre foreground has a hinged lid and is used for Brussel s>pr outs. 


not only set out the plants very -uniformly, but also water them and mulch 
the surface soil. Heavy applications of complete fertilisers are considered 
essential to aid in the production of that comparatively small, clean, white 
head so much favoured by the consumers in U.S.A. And this characteristic 
has been kept to the fore when breeding improved varieties of cauliflowers. 

Better Marketing Methods. 

Some points in American growers’ marketing methods are of interest. 
The •cauliflowers, after being cut in the field, are carted to a central packing 
house, where most of the heavy leaves are cut olf and the remaining ones 
neatly trimmed to expose the heart to best advantage. In this way, freight 
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or cartage (sometimes both) on many tons of useless leaves, which only 
hide the true worth of a good “head,” is saved. The trimmed heads are 
then graded according' to colour and size. The highest grade American 
cauliflower is from 2 to 4 lb. in weight, and free from defects. A 
“ head ” of this size is just sufficient for one meal for an average family. 

The cauliflowers are packed in crates (see illustration) which hold from 
twelve to eighteen, and they are so arranged that the hearts can be readily 
examined through the open slats of the crate. 

Preventing Whip-tail in Cauliflowers. 

Whip-tail, which is one of our major troubles, was also at one time a 
most serious problem in the cauliflower fields of Long Island. As in New 
South Wales, however, they discovered that the condition could be pre¬ 
vented to a very large extent by supplying sufficient lime to the soil to keep 
the soil acidity within fairly well defined limits—pH. 5.5 to 6.6. In the 
experiments at Long Island lime was applied in varying amounts from 500 
to 4,000 lb. per acre, and it was shown that the trouble decreased as the 
amount of lime applied brought the soil acidity within the range stated. On 
the other hand, when sulphur and sulphuric acid—substances which would 
tend to make the soil more acid—were added to the experiment plots, the 
percentage to whip-tail increased. 

Another interesting point about whip-tail is that certain varieties both 
in Australia and America show marked resistance to the trouble. Plant 
breeders abroad are exploring the possibility of using these varieties to 
breed totally whip-tail resistant cauliflowers. Berlin Forcing is one variety 
that showed marked resistance in trials conducted at Long Island. 


How to Make Neatsfoot Oil. 

The following simple recipe for the manufacture of neatsfoot oil may be 
appreciated by farmers in view of this oil J s value in keeping harness in 
good order. 

Neatsfoot oil is made by boiling in a suitable receptacle the feet and leg 
bones (up to the knees) of well-grown cattle. The material should first 
he thoroughly cleaned by scalding and scraping them free from hair, dirt, 
etc.; it should then be covered with water, which should he brought to the 
Boil and then allowed to simmer for about two hours. After the oil has 
risen to the surface it should be skimmed off and the mixture boiled again, 
and a second skimming made. 

The oil thus secured should be strained through a piece of cheese-cloth 
in order to extract pieces of flesh, etc., from the mixture, and the strained 
product should then he boiled again, great care being taken that it does 
not catch fire. Finally, it should be strained again, cooled, and bottled. 
Pure neatsfoot oil should be light-lemon in colour. 

The method described is for manufacture on a small scale; manufacture 
for trade purposes necessitates the use of a much more detailed and tedious,, 
process. 
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The Perdriau tread is double 
tough. It is this extra tough¬ 
ness and deep, cleated pattern 
of the tread that gives Per¬ 
driau longer mileage and surer 
road-grip under any load on 
any surface. This tread covers 
a casing that only accident or 
abnormal abuse can damage. 
See your local dealer — the 
price of Perdriau is no higher 
and buys longer mileage. 


DOVBIiE TOUCH 

TRUCK TYRES 
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New England Potato Competitions* 

Results of 1932-33 Local and Championship Contests. 


G. C. SPARKS, H.D.A., Manager, New England Experiment Earn.* 


Very material advantages in regard to both quality and quantity of their 
product, have accrued to potato growers in the southern and western districts 
from participation in crop competitions during the past few years. In 1932- 
33, three New England societies, viz., Guyra, Glen limes and Armidale, also 
organised competitions, and the Royal Agricultural Society promoted yet 
another championship contest. 

The outstanding weakness of northern potato culture would appear to "be 
the method of seed selection, it being unusual to find selection going further 
back than the barn. The production of pure seed, of correct type, disease- 
free, and of high-yielding capacity can only be expected when intelligent 
hill selection is practised, and this aspect as well as many others of interest 
to New England growers, is discussed in the following report on this year's 
competitions. 


The past potato-growing season in New England was marked by extremes* 
Excellent growing conditions were experienced right into January, when 
heavy and continuous rains caused some concern for the safety of the crop* 
February brought a period of cold, cloudy weather, which enabled the soil 
to get rid of excessive water without injury to the crop, but from this time 
until the end of the growing period very dry weather prevailed, which 
seriously depressed yields and made the way easy for moth attack. The 
Armidale district rainfall for the October-April priod, which was typical 
of the bulk of the area affected, was as follows:—October, 398 points; 
November, 43(3; December, 177; January, 787; February, 75; March* 26; 
April, 124 points. 

Potato moth was very prevalent all over New England, and an immense 
amount of damage was done. The dry, hot autumn weather provided con¬ 
ditions favourable to moth attack, as the cracking of the soil gave free 
access to the tubers. Shallow-bearing sorts, such as Factor, were badly 
damaged, but a very notable exception was the champion crop, where deep 
planting and good cultivation had overcome the difficulty* 

Virus disease in various forms was present in most of the crops, but in 
no case was the infection other than very slight, and growers generally are 
well informed regarding this aspect of potato culture, and are taking all 
reasonable precautions against spread. A little common scab, eel worm, and 
rot were also observed. Common scab will yield to seed treatment—immer¬ 
sion in mercuric chloride solution—and eelworm to fallow and rotation of 
crops* 


* Mr. Sparks judged these competitions. 
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The fundamental weakness in northern potato culture would appear to 
me to lie in the technique of seed selection. It is very unusual indeed to 
find seed selection going* further back than the barn, and although under 
this system due consideration can be given to type and shoot strength, it is 
quite impossible to produce seed of the highest and most desirable type. 
One is a little diffident in suggesting drastic change in established local 
practice, but elsewhere hill selection of seed potatoes has proved so success¬ 
ful that it would appear that the adoption of this system as a regular 
routine in this district could only have the most beneficial results. The 
production of pnre seed of correct type, disease-free and high-yielding, can 
he expected to follow intelligent hill selection, and only by this method can 
the spread of virus diseases be definitely checked and the progeny of un¬ 
desirable strains eliminated. Even under the most favourable soil, tillage 
and climatic conditions, capacity yields are impossible unless the best type 
of seed is used. The most approved method of popular seed improvement is 
to secure small parcels of seed of the most desirable varieties of potatoes 
from the heist possible known source, and with these to- plant isolated seed 
plots, which are in turn kept free of virus diseases by the prompt removal 
and destruction of diseased plants. From these areas, hill selection of the 
best plants to provide seed for next season’s seed plots can be made, and the 
residues used for hulk sowings. The common practice of purchasing seed 
from unknown sources must almost inevitably result in spread of disease, 
the production of undesirable characteristics, and depression of yield. 

A New Championship Contest. 

During the past season the first field potato championship promoted in. 
New England by the Koyal Agricultural Society was conducted. Each of 
the three potato-growing districts, viz., Gruyra, Armidale, and Glen Innes, 
were represented. 

The points awarded in this championship competition were as follows:— 


Awards in the New England Championship Competition. 







Points Awarded. 



Competitor and Society. 

Variety. 

Yield per 
Acre. 

l 

1 

O 

Quality. 

Freedom 

from 

Disease. 






Yield (5 
ton.). 

Appear¬ 

ance. 

Cutting. 

: c, 
c 

E-< 

r£ 

M 

*> 

S3 

H 

Purity. 

i 

c 

H 

B. J. Fitzroy, Guyra ... 

Factor ,J 

t. cwt. 

10 10 


m 

! 13 

7 

6| 

U 

icm 

E. G. Scott, Glen Innes... 

Symington ... 

7 17 

39 

13 

13 

7 

6 

13 

91* 

B. Bowlings* Armidiale... 

Queen of the 

3 13 

18 

12 

13 

6* 

ej 

12 

68 


Valley. 
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Mr. Fitzroy’s winning crop of Factor yielded 10J tons per acre. It was 
grown on “Carawatha,” at Brockley, on a chocolate basalt soil cropped for 
the first time. The land was mouldboard ploughed 5 inches deep early in 
October, 1982, harrowed and cross-harrowed; cross ploughed and harrowed 
late in November and sown on 26th November. The crop w-as harrowed on 
6th December and later hilled lightly by senffier. The bulk of the area 
■was sown with whole seed (2 to 8 oz. sets), and the residue with table-sized 
potatoes cut into 2 or 8 o z. sets. No manure was used. The crop was very- 
free from disease—a very light infection by mosaic and leaf roll being 
shown in the tops and a trace only of scab in the tubers. Moth damage was 
almost nil, deep planting (5 inches), friable soil and thorough cultivation 
providing good protection for the tubers. The relatively close spacing of 
the rows was an important yield factor the distance apart being only 80 
inches (26 to the chain) whereas the average of all other entries was 32 
inches. The crop was very pure and true to type. 

Mr. Scott’s crop of Symington was on chocolate basalt under cultivation 
for the past forty years. For this crop the land was ploughed in May, 1932, 
cross-ploughed in July, springtoothed in early October and planted by 
machine on 20th October. The crop was harrowed in early November, 
scarified in mid-November and early December and hilled on 7th January. 
'Whole seed was used, the sets being upwards of 8 oz. in weight; no* manure 
was used. The crop yielded 7 tons 17 cwt. per acre, and while a point was 
lost to the winner as regards type and purity, on all other counts except 
yield there was little to choose between them. This crop made very strong 
and even growth and flowered profusely. 

Mr. Rowling’s crop of Queen of the Valley, awarded third place, was on a 
blade basalt loam cultivated to potatoes, maize and oats for four years pre¬ 
viously. The land was ploughed in July and again in November and the 
crop planted on 14th November. This crop lost two points to the winner 
for purity, due to the presence of plants of other varieties, and carried a 
little more virus disease in the tops, but otherwise was quite satisfactory. 
Mr, Rowlings’ entry was the only one submitted for final judging in the 
Armidale competition, and consequently no report is given in this issue of 
a local contest. 


The Giiyra Competition. 

In the initial field potato competition promoted by the Guyra society 
there were originally thirty-two entries, but owing to very unfavourable 
weather during the later portion of the growing period only twenty-two 
completed. The following varieties were represented:—Factor (eight 
entries). Coronation (five entries), Satisfaction, Dakota Red and Jones’ 
Success (two entries each), Manhattan, Mount Gambier and Northern Star 
(one entry each). Considerable interest seems to be centred in Jones’ 
Success which is also known -as “Jones’ Factor,” and which is being quite 
widely grown about Llangothlin and elsewhere. It is, I understand, a 
selection from Factor made by Mr. Jones, of Llangothlin, and although 
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resembling* Factor in some ways is later-maturing* and much more robust in 
growth. The average yield of the twenty-two entries was 5 tons 1 cwt. per 
acre. 

Some of the competing crops lacked type and purity. 'As with all farm 
crops, impurity in potatoes is undesirable; it depresses market quality and 
frequently yield also. The most common cause of pronounced impurity is 
the presence of self-sown plants from previous potato crops, and these are 
frequently a menace as regards disease. These self-sown or “rogue” plants 
frequently offer some little difficulty in eradication, and in this connection 
growers will be wise to consider a rotation of crops; the wider us© of oats, 
temporary pasture (such as rye grass and clover) and possibly maize on 
potato lands would definitely control all undesirable carry over potato 
plants and soil borne diseases, and would, at the same time, tend towards a 
maintenance of fertility. 

Except in one instance where a dressing of 3 cwt. of superphosphate was 
given, none of the crops was manured. There seems to be some very con¬ 
siderable uncertainty about the value of artificial manures in potato culture 
in New England, but in a general way satisfactory increases of yield can 
be expected to follow the application of manures in standard quantities on 
the more highly fertile soils. From experience elsewhere it seems probable 
that soils of lower fertility will require improvement by green manuring or 
the extended use of grazing crops before a satisfactory response to artificial 
manuring can be anticipated. 

The details of the points awarded the winners are set out in the following 
table;— 


Awards (of Leading Competitors only) in the Guyra Competition. 







Points Awarded. 



Competitor. 

Variety. 

Yield, per 
Acre. 


Quality. 

Freedom 

from 

Disease. 

i 





Yield. 

9i 3 
S3 

I 

Cutting. 

Tops. 

42 

p 

0 

B ! 

I 

Total. 

R. J. Fitzroy . 

Factor 

t. cwt. 
30 10 

52* 

13* 

13 

7 

6£ 

14 

106* 

A. 3?. Whit© . 

9J » • . 

9 6 

46* 

13 i 

13 

6 

6* 

12* 

97* 

R. J. Fitzroy 

Manhattan ... 

7 13 

37* 

13 

13 

n 

64 

14 

914 

1 

i 


Hr. Fitzroy’s crops of Factor and Manhattan placed first and third respec¬ 
tively were on a chocolate basalt soil cropped for the first time. The Factor 
entry also won the championship contest and details of the cultural methods 
are described in connection with that contest on page 741. 

Hr. A. F. White’s crop of Factor was grown on a friable basalt black 
loam. The land was first cropped to peas in 1932 and was mouldboard 
ploughed in July of that year in preparation for the potato crop which was 
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in turn ploughed in on 12th November and was subsequently harrowed, 
scuffled twice and hilled. The crop had made very robust growth and 
returned a yield of 9 tons 6 cwt. per acre. It fell a little short of the winner 
as regards type and purity and carried a little more virus, but was a very 
meritorious effort. There was a small amount of rot amongst the tubers* 
probably secondary to moth injury. 

Glen Innes Competition. 

Five crops were entered for the competition conducted by the Glen Innes 
society, but very dry autumn weather on the western side of the district 
resulted in the withdrawal of three entries before final judging. 

The points awarded were as follows:— 


Awards in the Glen Innes Competition. 







Points Awarded. 



Competitor. 

Variety. 

i Yield per 
Acre. 


Quality. 

Freedom 

from 

Disease. 






Yield. 

i . 

§ £ 

Cutting. 

G 

EH 

a-iaqnx 

Purity. 

Total. 

E. G. Scott . 

Symington ... 

t. cwt. 

7 17 

39 

13 

13 

7 

6 

13 

; 91 

E. G. Scott . 

Corona 1 ion ... 

7 1 

35 

134 

13 

(H 

7 

13 

1 

88 


Mr. Scott’s crop of Symington was awarded second place in the northern 
championship, and details of this entry are given on page 741. The friable 
nature of the soil, and the careful cultivation given both Mr. Scott’s crops 
resulted in them escaping moth damage and yielding well. 


Pamphlets Available eor Free Distribution. 

Fresh impressions of the following pamphlets are now available on appli* 
cation to the Department, Box 36 a, G.P.O., Sydney;— 

Mushroom Culture. 

An Improved Sweep for Filling Pit Silos. 

Wheat Root Grub. 

Downy Mildew of the Grape Vine. 

The Woolly Aphid. * 

Abortion Disease in Cattle. 

Suppurative Otitis in Pigs. 

Necrotic Enteritis of Pigs. 

Citrus Culture. 
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White Hide. 

The Alum Tanning Process. 


The demand for information on the tanning of hides, particularly the 
making of white hide, has been insistent of late. For the information of 
our numerous inquirers we print the following directions, which have been 
kindly supplied to us by the Leeturer-in-Charge of the Sydney Technical 
College Tanning School at Waterloo. 


(1) Soak the hide in clean water for four hours, then run off the dirty 
water and cower with clean water; leave for twenty-four hours. This should 
be sufficient for fresh or salted hides. Dry hides should be soaked for a 
further twenty-four hours, or until they are soft. 

(2) Remove the hair by soaking hides in milk of lime—30 lb. lime per 
100 gallons water. Handle each day, and leave until the hair can be 
removed—about six to seven days in summer. 

(3) Remove all flesh and fat by scraping with a knife. Wash well with 
several lots of water during the twenty-four hours after removing the 
hair and pieces of flesh, fat, etc. 

(4) Tan in a solution of alum (5 lb.), salt (XI lb.), 'Glauber salt (1-J lb.), 
and water (10 gallons). Use enough of the solution to cover the hides. 
Handle twice daily and allow six days for tanning. 

(5) Drain well from the alum and salt solution, but do not wash; then 
cover both sides with flsh oil or neatsfoot oil, and hang up and allow to dry 
slowly. Tanners have a machine for forcing the oil fats, etc., into the 
hide. 

(6) When dry, stretch until soft. If dry skins are difficult to stretch, 
sprinkle with water and cover for two days; again stretch and dry. 

Alum-tanned leather is sometimes covered with a paste instead of oil 
before drying. The paste is made up as follows:— 

5 lb. flour. 

21 lb. alum. 

1 lb. salt. 

1 lb. neatsfoot oil. 

X to 11 gallons water. 

Mix the alum and salt with water and then the flour and oil in a 
separate basin. Add to the flour and oil sufficient of the alum and salt 
solution to make a paste. Put the hide and paste into a tub, and handle 
the hide vigorously so as to force the paste into the leather. Hang the 
leather up and allow it to dry slowly without removing the paste. If the 
leather is too firm, ruh on more fat, such as soft dripping, etc. If possible, 
stretch the leather just before it is quite dry. After stretching, it can be 
nailed on a wall or similar surface. 
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Prevention of Blue Mould of Tobacco* 

Methods Adopted with Success at Bathurst. 


R. G. MAY, H.D.A., Manager, Bathurst Experiment Farm. 


Blue mould of tobacco is essentially a disease of the seed bed, and if it 
makes its appearance when moisture and temperature conditions are favour¬ 
able to its development, may spread so rapidly that the whole bed of plants 
is damaged in the course of a few days. 

By the adoption of cultural methods involving the control of soil moisture 
and temperature in the seed bed, it has been possible at Bathurst Experiment 
Farm to produce healthy seedlings each season for the past twelve years. 
Details of these methods are presented in the following article for the 
information of growers. 


The seed beds consist of hot-air heated frames (see accompanying diagram) 
fitted with sliding covers made of unbleached calico painted with boiled 
linseed oil. 

The Preparation of the Soil. 

The soil should be renewed each year and should be steamed to kill insects, 
fnngi and weed seeds before being placed in the frames, and the walls and 
covers of the frames should be painted with corrosive sublimate solution 
(1 in 1,000) before the soil is put in. This solution is deadly poison, and 
should be kept away from children and animals; it should be used only in 
a china or wooden vessel—china for preference-—to keep the solution away 
from all metal. The heating flue pipes are covered to a depth of at least 
2 inches with sand, on top of which S inches of good friable loam is placed. 

The surface of the soil is dressed with a thin dusting of superphosphate, 
which should be well worked into the surface inch of soil whilst raking it 
in preparation for the seeding ; use 4 lb. superphosphate to each 100 square 
feet of seed bed. 

Seeding and Watering the Beds. 

The tobacco seed, mixed with sufficient fine sand or ashes to ensure even 
sowing, is then scattered on the seed bed and firmly pressed into the soil 
with a flat piece of board. The seeding should be carried out in the absence 
of wind, otherwise the light tobacco seed may be blown away. 

Special attention to the watering of the beds is essential. Cover the seed 
beds with fine hessian to prevent the seed being washed out of the soil. The 
hessian should be left on the surface until the seed coats show signs of 
bursting, when it should be removed. The water used in the beds should 
always be tepid, and applied evenly through a fine rose. Possibly the beds 
will need watering four or more times daily, using judgment to ensure that 
they do not dry on the surface or become too wet. 
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Heating the Frames* 

The firing of the seed beds should commence the day before seeding, so 
that the soil will be warm when the seeding takes place. In the case of 
inexperience it is desirable to fire the beds' a few days beforehand in order 
to obtain a proper estimate of the amount of fire necessary to maintain the 
requisite minimum temperature of not less than 45 degrees Fahr. night or 
day. A maximum and minimum thermometer is desirable, as by its use the 
temperature of the beds during the unattended periods of the nights, ox of 
the day, will be recorded. This useful instrument will also record or rather 
indicate the necessity for increasing the amount of heat when a cool change 
is in progress. It is essential that the temperature of the frames does not 
at any time of the night or day drop below 45 degrees Fahr. Too high a 
temperature should likewise be avoided, it being undesirable that the tem¬ 
perature within the frame exceed 110 degrees Fahr., though the injurious; 
effect of high temperatures on the plants is not very noticeable until a 
temperature of 125 to 130 degrees Fahr. is experienced. 

Control of Ants and Insects. 

Precautions should at all times be taken to prevent interference with the 
seeds or young plants from ants, snails, slugs, slaters, cutworms, potato 
moth (tobacco stem borer), and other injurious insects. Methods of control 
for most of these insects were recently discussed in this Gazette , and are 
available in leaflet form on application to the Department. 

The use of the following bait will generally result in the disappearance 
of ants within five or six days should they become troublesome:— 

Ant Poison Bait , 

(a) Sugar, 4 lb .; borax, 1 oz.; water, 4 pints. Boil together for 15 minuter 
and then let cool. 

(b) i oz. commercial arsenite of soda (weedkiller or weedicide); or else 
1/6 oz. of pure arsenite of soda. Dissolve in i pint of hot water; let this 
cool. 

Mix (a) and (jfr) and stir in also 4 oz. of honey. 

Pour 2 or 3 fluid ounces of the bait into six to ten small tins (tobacco or 
cigarette tins will answer; the ants crowd to feed on the bait. Small pieces 
of cloth placed in the tins to give plenty of foothold for the ants are 
suggested. Within five or six days the ants generally disappear, the bait 
having been conveyed to the ant nests. Make the bait strictly in accordance 
with the above formula, and remember there is a trace of poison in this 
bait, and children and domestic animals should not be allowed to reach it. 

Management of the Beds. 

The covers of the frame should not be removed except for watering, 
weeding or any other necessary reason until the time to harden off the plants 
arrives. At this stage the leaves of the plants will be about T} to 2 inches 
long. Open the frame covers after the chill has gone from the morning air. 




Sketch of Plan and Sections of Hot-air Heated Seed Frame. 
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so as to leave a space on the high side of about 12 inches, closing the opening 
as the air cools off in the afternoon. As the plants show their ability to 
withstand the harder conditions, the covers can he increasingly opened for 
a longer time during the warmth of the day, until finally the covers can be 
removed entirely during the warm part of the day. The frames should be 
completely re-covered upon any cool change occurring, or during cold windy 
weather. As the plants become better rooted, the times and quantity of 
waterings can be reduced so as to assist in hardening off, and in the 
development of a better rooting system. 

It is important to ensure that the judicious control of the frame covers 
should prevent the plantlets from becoming chilled, which predisposes 
towards favourable conditions for the development of blue mould or foot rot. 

The control of temperature and the admission of light to the young seed¬ 
lings will be materially assisted by painting the unbleached calico of the 
frame covers with one coat of boiled linseed oil, and on cold nights, by the 
addition of a cover of jute bagging (old bags opened out and stiched to 
form a blanket) on top of the frame covers. The bag cover should be 
removed as soon as the cold period of the night or cold change has passed 
over. The thickness of the bag covering thus to be used for maintenance 
of warmth in the seed beds can be gauged by the temperature recorded 
within the seed bed frame on such occasions. As recommended above, a 
maximum and minimum thermometer should be used for the j>urpose of 
temperature recording. 

When the plants are about 6 inches high, they are ready for transplanting. 
The beds should be watered to enable the plants to be lifted easily without 
destroying their root system too extensively. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasised that the time and labour given to 
the installation of heated seed beds will he lost unless constant and regular 
attention, as outlined above, is given to their operation. 


A Few Hints on Sharpening a Steel Ploughshare. 

Build a fire on the forge suitable for this particular work. This is done 
by banking the fire, allowing only a small opening in the side for the blaze 
and heat to escape. Commence with the point of the share. Insert this into 
the fire just far enough to heat the part you wish to draw, never permitting 
the heat to extend farther back on the share than is absolutely necessary. 
Draw this down to the proper shape and thickness, which should be as near 
the original bevel as possible. After the point has been finished, work hack 
toward the heel or wing of the share, never heating more than 1J inches 
from the edge and 2J- inches wide. It is important to keep hammering after 
the steel has changed from a red to a black heat, as this makes the edge 
tough and hard, giving a wearing surface that will last much longer. If 
once down the share is not sufficient, reheat; but confine the heated part 
to the foregoing measurements. In working along the cutting edge, keep 
it straight. In so doing you will avoid having to go back and reset the edge. 

After a solid steel share has been set as instructed, it should be reheated 
to a cherry-red and left to cool in the air; it should never be submerged in 
water or oil*. ' . . . 
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Pure Seed. 

Growers Recommended by the Department. 


The Department of Agriculture publishes monthly in the Agricultural Gazette a list 
of growers of pure seed of good quality of various crops in order to encourage those who 
have been devoting attention to this sphere of work* and to enable farmers to get into 
direct touch with reliable sources of supply of such seeds, 

A grower’s name is added to the list only (1) after the crop has been inspected during 
the growing period by a field officer and favourably reported upon, and (2) after a sample 
of the seed has been received by the Under-Secretary, Department of Agriculture, 
Sydney, and has satisfactorily passed a germination test. 

Intending purchasers are advised to communicate direct with growers regarding the 
price for the seeds mentioned hereunder. In the event of purchasers being dissatisfied 
with seed supplied by growers whose names appear on this list, they are requested to 
report immediately to the Department. 

Pur© seed growers are required to furnish each month a statement ©! the quantity of 
seed on hand* Such statement must reach the Department, Box 36a, G.P.Q*, Sydney, 
not later than the 12th of the month. 

Maize — 

Early Clarence ..Butler Bros., Bombowlee, Tumut. 

Fitzroy.Manager, Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

Funk’s Yellow Dent ... J. A. L. Thompson. “ Deep Water,” South Gundagai. 

T. 0. Quin, “ Mildura,” George’s Plains, via Bathurst. 

Golden Beauty.W. R. Mitchell, Lower Towamba, via Eden. 

Golden Glow .G. Coleman, Ben Lomond. 

Ulmarra Whitecap ... J. Flanders, Ulmarra, 

Wellingrove .Manager, New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes, 

Sorghum — 

Cowper ..Principal, Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond. 

Oxley .Manager, New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes. 

White African ... ... Manager, Wollongbar Experiment Farm, Lismore. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

Sudan Grass .F. and II. Owen, 4t Applegrove,” Duri. 

Potato (“ Certified ” and 44 Standard ” Seed)— 

Carman.Secretary, Potato Growers’ Association, Bannister 

(Crookwell district). 

Secretary, Potato Growers’ Association, Millthorpe. 

Early Carman .Secretary, Potato Growers® Association, Millthorpe. 

Early Manhattan ... Secretary, Potato Growers’ Association, Millthorpe. 

Secretary, Potato Section, Rural Co-operative Society 
Ltd., Orange. 

Factor ... ... ... Secretary, Potato Growers’ Association, Bannister 

(Crookwell district). 

Secretary, Potato Growers’ Association, Millthorpe. 
Secretary, Potato Section, Rural Co-operative Society 
Ltd., Orange (certified seed only). 

Secretary, Potato Growers’ Association, Taralga. 

Late Manhattan ... Secretary, Potato Section, Rural Co-operative Society 

Ltd., Orange. 

Cucumber — 

Early Fortune .W. Parry, Terrigal. 

Crystal Apple .E. F. Ritter, Wyong. 

Beans — 

Tweed Wonder.P. Morandxni, 44 Riviera,” Bunglegumbie-road, Dubbo. 

W. T. Sunderland, Bunglegumbie road, Dubbo. 

E. S. Green, Whylandra Creek, Dubbo. 
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Tomato — 

Improved Sunaybrook 

Earliana ... ... A. Sorby,'Maoquarie Fields. 

Break-o^Bay ... :... A. Sorby, Macquarie Fields. ■ 

< ! - Maiiager s Experiment Farms Bathurst. ' '■ 1 

Borrny Best ... ... Manager, Experiment Farm, Bathurst. 

, , . P. Morandini, “Riviera,” Bunglegumbie-road, Dubbo. 

;■ '■ Marglobe ' "... \ 1 ..'."V 

Columbia ... ... ... ^-Manager, Experiment Farm, Bathurst. 

1 Norton ... u ...J 

, y Asparagus— ■■ ... ■ "f 
; :; -"■ ■ Lady Washington • 1 ;.Manager, Experiment Farm, Bathurst. 

Melon — 

■ Red, Seeded Citron ... Principal, Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond. 
Squash— 

Banana ..Principal, Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond, 

A number of crops were inspected and passed, but samples of the seed harvested have 
not been received, and these crops have not been listed. 


Wellingrove Seed Maize Contest. 

The abovementioned contest will again beheld this season at New England 
Experiment Farm, Glen Innes. This annual test affords growers of 
bilities of the different strains of this variety. Tests in previous years 
Wellingrove maize an opportunity to observe the relative yielding capa- 
have been very successful and have created a demand for seed of the best 
strains. A certificate of merit is awarded by the Department to the winner 
of this contest. 

Growers are invited to forward samples to the manager of the New 
England Experiment Farm by the end of the first week in October. 


Agricultural Societies’ Shows. 


Secretaries are invited to forward for insertion in this list dates of their forthcoming 
shows; these should reach the Editor, Department of Agriculture, Box 30a, G.P.O., 
Sydney, not later than the 15th of the month previous to issue. Alterations of dates 
should be notified at once. 

1933. 


Narrandera (J. IK Newtb) 
Deniliquin (P. Fagan) 
Walbun&rie <H. G. Collins) 
Ardletban (L. Smith) 
Bribbaree (J. Ashton) 
Leeton (E. CJ. Tweedie) ... 
Corowa (H. G. Horton) ... 


Oct. 3, 4 
„ 4 
„ 4 

„ ■ 4 
4 

„ 10 , 11 

„ 10,11 


Ariah Park (M. Collins) ... 
Carcoar (T. G. Stammers)... 
Griffith (M. E. Sellin) 

MiHthorne. 

Illabo (Geo. L. McLean) ... 
Cootamnndra (G. B. Black) 


Oct. 11 
t , 11 
„ 17,18 
M 17,18 
„ 19 
„ 24,25 


1934 . 


Inver ell (E. A7 Clarke) . 

H ewoastle (P. G. Legse) ... 

Yass (S. C. Sleeman) . 

Moruya (S. P. Jeffrey) .. 

Maitland (Montie Brown). 

Moss Vale (EL Bichardson.) 
Queanbeyan .. 


Eeb. 20,21, 22 
„ 21 to 24 

„ 27, 28 
„ 27, 28 
to 28, Mar. 

1, 2. 3 

i, % a 

2.3 


Muswellbrook (&. C. Sawkins 

Gonlburn .. 

Gloucester ... ... ... 

Mudgee (T. P. Gallagher)... 
Gunnedah (Iteg. A. Brown) 
Bempsey ... ‘ ... 

Bungog (W. H Green) ... 
Gresford (A. B. Brown) ... 


Mar. 14, 15, 16 
„ 15,16,17 

„ 20,21 
„ 20, 21, 22 
April 10,11,12 
„ 11,12,13 

„ 19, 20. 21 

„ 27, 28 
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Control of the Green Peach Aphid on the 
Murriimbidgee Irrigation Area* 

P. C. HRLY, R.Sc.Agr., Assistant Entomologist. 

The green peach aphid (Myzus persicae ) infests peach and nectarine trees'* 
in all parts of the State where these fruits are commercially grown, and 
in some seasons is responsible for considerable damage. The principal dis¬ 
tricts affected are Grange, Gonlburn, Albury, Young, Bathurst, Ourlwaa,, 
Northern Tableland, .county of Cumberland, and the Murrumbidgee Irriga¬ 
tion Area. In tins last-mentioned district, where the bulk of the State’s 
canning peaches is produced, the annual losses caused by green peach aphids 
are in some seasons considerable. 

Experiments on the control of this pest on the Murrumbidgee Irrigation 
Area were initiated by the Entomological Branch in 1928, with the object 
of obtaining satisfactory control either by a timely application of an 
aphicidal spray, or by discovering some efficient ovicide which could be 
applied during the winter months. The possibility of control by the first 
method was demonstrated in 1928, and has been confirmed in succeeding 
experiments, whilst tar distillates, made available for the first time in 
Australia as a result of the Entomologist’s trip abroad, were shown by 
WoodhiH* in 1929 to have excellent possibilities as ovicides for this pest. 

Infestations of aphid eggs were practically negligible on the Area during 
the 1930 winter, but work was continued during the winter of 1931 and 
again in 1932, the principal objects being to determine the efficiency of 
various tar distillates at different dilutions and to arrive at the maximum 
dilution necessary to obtain satisfactory control of the eggs with the mini¬ 
mum possibility of tree injury. Tar distillates and various other materials 
were also tested under laboratory conditions as ovicides, and many different 
aphicidal sprays and dusts were tested on the hatched aphids in the field. 

Seasonal Life History. 

On the Irrigation Area, towards the end of April, the developing, winged, 
viviparous a autumn migrant females ” may ; be found on many of the 
herbaceous summer host plants, and these females fly to the,peach,.trees 
early in May, and almost immediately commence to deposit living young 
on the senile leaves. This migration continues right throughout May, and. 
occasional migrant females may, be seen on the trees until the end of June. 
These migrant females deposit oviparous wingless females which are pale 
green in colour, and may be seen in small gronps of. usually from five to 
ten on the leaf. These develop to maturity over a period of from twenty 
to thirty days, and apparently feed,only sparingly, causing no injury to the 
host*. "When fully developed, they are fertilised by winged migrant males, 
and commence :to, deposit tbp overwintering eggs on the lateral growth 

* Woodhtll, A. R.— The Green Peach Aphid (Myzus persiem): Progress Report op 
Spraying Experiments. The Agri'ultuml Gazette, N.S.W.; 41: 311. 1930. 
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behind the buds. Should heavy rain fall during the period of growth on 
the leaves, as is often the case on the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area at this 
* period, many wingless females are washed off the leaves, whilst many others 
are destroyed on the leaf. As the leaves at the tops of the laterals are 
usually the last to fall, it is here that the majority of the eggs is usually 
found, though under conditions of heavy infestation the eggs may be 
deposited on all parts of the tree, and may even be laid on props, stakes, 
etc., adjacent to the trees. 

At first green in colour, the eggs soon become jet-black and shining. 
Eggs have been noted hatching at the end of June, but nymphs from such 
eggs appear to remain more or less quiescent until the buds begin to swell 
early in August. The hulk of the hatch takes place in late July and 
early August, and most of the eggs have hatched before the end of the 
second week in August. Nymphs hatching from these eggs feed on the 
swelling buds, often causing a premature opening of the flowers, and the 
extrusion of single petals from still closely folded buds characteristically 
indicates their presence. Usually one generation of nymphs is produced 
by these “stem mothers” prior to the trees blossoming, and these invade the 
flowers, feeding on the reproductive organs and the interior surfaces of the 
corolla prior to the petals being fully unfolded. Considerable reduction 
in blossoming results from this invasion, and from this situation migration 
to the developing foliage is rapid. Several generations are developed on 
the foliage and on the surface of the developing fruit, much of which falls. 
The damage to the foliage is probably the more serious, as the trees receive a 
severe check from which they may not recover in one season, and also the 
lateral growth is badly contorted. A severe infestation of “green peach 
•aphids often damages a large quantity of fruit wood. 

Early in October, the first “winged spring migrant” females are seen 
developing on the trees, hut if cool, dry weather eonditioris obtain, these 
winged migrants may not he produced in numbers until the end of Novem¬ 
ber, and this usually indicates the end of the infestation, as these aphids 
fly off to their summer host plants, there to carry on the life cycle until the 
“ autumn migrants ” are. again developed. 

The 1931 Experiments. 

A block of Golden Queen peach trees, nine years old and very well grown, 
was selected for the 1931 series of experiments at Leeton. These trees were 
all lightly infested with eggs of the green peach aphid, which represented the 
heaviest infestation noted in the district that season. Owing to the mild, 
wet nature of the season, many hatched nymphs .were noted at the time of 
applying the ovicidal sprays (21st July, 1931), but it was ascertained that 
many unhatched eggs were still present. The trees were not show¬ 
ing any sign of bud-swelling at the time when the sprays were applied. 
They were thoroughly sprayed with a power pump, using 2 J gallons per tree, 
and close attention was paid to the wetting of the tips of the laterals. The 
spraying was performed under; bright, calm, sunny conditions, and it was 




Portion of the Experiment Plot at Leeton. 

In the foreground, unsprayed tree; in the background trees sprayed once (in August) with 
nicotine sulphate, and lime-sulphur. 



The tree in the right foreground was sprayed with tar distillate (1 in 40); the tree next on the 

left was not sprayed. 
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noted that the causticity of the tar distillates on the skin of the operator 
was more severe than in dull or overcast weather. 

The aphicidal sprays were applied under similar conditions on 10th 
August, 1931, when the buds were well swollen, but had not burst, and when 
the most forward buds, were just showing pink, and when, as far as could be 
ascertained, all the aphids had hatched from the overwintering eggs. 

The plots were so arranged as to distribute the different treatments as 
evenly as possible throughout the orchard, and unsprayed control trees were 
left in each row, one control being maintained to each six sprayed trees. 
The following table indicates the results of observations made on 15th 
October, when the infestation was at its peak:— 


Observations made on 15th October of the Tield Experiments, 1931. 



Sprayed Trees. 

Controls—Not sprayed. 

Spray. 

31 ate. 

Aphids 

per 

Tree. 

Leaf 

Curl 

per Tree. 

— 

Aphids 

per 

Tree. 

Leaf 

Curl 

per Tree. 


Tar distillate A 
„ A 

„ A 

„ B 

„ B 

„ B 

„ 0 

„ 0 

„ c 

„ X> 

„ D 

„ D 

» E 

„ E 

»> E 


Ovicidal Sprays applied 21st July, 1931. 


1 : 30 
1 : 35 
1 : 40 


30 

35 


1 : 40 
1 :30 
1 : 35 
1 : 40 
1 : 30 
1 :35 


40 

30 


1 ; 35 
1 : 40 


0-0 

0-0 

0-0 

0*0 

0-0 

1*66 

0*016 

0*83 

0*016 

2*5 

0*0 

4*16 

0-0 

0*83 

0*16 

0*0 

0-33 

2*5 ! 

0*0 

0*83 

0*33 

0*83 

0*0 

1*66 

0*0 

0*83 

0*0 

1*66 

0*0 

0*83 


No. 1 
No. 2 
No. 3 
No. 4 
No. 5 
No. 6 
No. 7 
No. 8 
No. 9 
No. 10 
No. 11 
No. 12 
No. 13 
No. 14 
No. 15 


5 

5 

3 

2 

2 

5 

5 

3 

3 

3 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 


10 

10 

10 

10 

5 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 


Red oil. 

White oil A 

99 99 B ... 

Nicotine sulphate and 
Soft soap ... ... 

Nicotine sulphate and 
Lime-sulphur 26°B 


Aphicidal Sprays applied 10 th August, 1931. 


1 : 40 
1 :40 
1 : 40 
1 :600 
1 lh. : 25 gals.; 
1 : 600 
1:8 


6*6 

10*0 

10*0 

10*0 


No. 16 
No. 17 
No. 18 

No. 19 


1*66 


2 

4 

4 

3 


10 

10 

10 

10 


re 'P resmts a type of White oil capable of being mixed with lime-sulphur. 
^ A ere proprietary compounds, each brand is given a distinguishing letter, 
the same lettering being used throughout both series of experiments. b b 


It was noted early in the experiments that definite control of leaf curl 
caused by the fungus Taphrina deformans was shown in some of the plots. 
Estimations were also made on this at the time of making the final estima¬ 
tions on aphis control as a matter of interest, as this was the first record in 
Australia of a definite fungicidal action by tar distillates. 

A. system of index numbers was used in making the estimations, both for 
aphis and leaf curl, each, tree being given a number corresponding with the 
degree of infestation. These numbers were totalled, and the totals were 
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divided by the number of trees in the plot, the figures given in the'table 
being the averages per tree per plot. The basis for using* the index numbers 
was different for ■ aphids and leaf curl, and these were determined 1 as. 
follows 

Aphids.—0 — no aphids, 1 — one or two small twigs infested, 2 = odd 
scattered twigs infested, 3 = light infestation all over the tree, 4 = Light 
to medium infestation, 5 = medium to heavy, infestation all over-the'trees. 
It is considered that anything below 1 represents good commercial control. 

Leaf Curl.—0 — clean, 5 — occasional infested leaf, and 10 = definite 
infestation all over tree. An average per plot of approximately three or 
under would represent good commercial control. 

Laboratory Experiments. 

In addition to the field spraying tests, some small-scale experiments were 
prepared under controlled conditions. Egg-bearing twigs were collected 
from unsprayed trees in the experiment block, and these counted out into 
lots of approximately 100 eggs. All broken or damaged eggs were removed, 
and the twigs were then sprayed by means of a small atomiser. They were 
then dried in the atmosphere and placed in cloth-topped jars. The per¬ 
centage of mortality was computed from the proportion of hatched nymphs 
to unhatched, eggs in both treated and control jars. These results are set 
out in the following table:— 


Tabulated Results of Laboratory Experiments, 1931. 


Jar. 

Eggs. 

Treatment. 

Date. 

Hatched 

Aphids. 

Mortality. 

1 

102 

Tar distillate A (1 : 25) . 

1931, 

19 June 

0 

per cent. 
100 

2 

103 

„ „ A (1 : 30) . 

19 June 

3 

97 

3 

105 

„ „ A (1 : 40) . 

Check (unsprayed) ... . 

19 June 

0 

100 

4 

68 


55 

5 

5 

Ill 

Tar distillate £> (1: 25) .. 

3 July 

0 

100 

6 

103 

Liquid soap (1:40)... ... . 

3 July 

36 

65 

7 

101 

Rod oil (1 : 20) . . 

3 July 

28 

72: 

8 

101 

Tar distillate C (1 : 35) .1 

3 July 

0 

100' 

9 

101 

Liquid soap (1 : 20) ... 

Tar distillate B (1 : 25) . 

3 July 

41 

60< 

10 

103 

3 July 

0 

100- 

11 

103 

„ „ 0(1:25) . 

3 July 

0 

100' 

12 

104 

„ D (1 :35) . 

3 July 

0 

100" 

13 

109 

,, „ B (1 : 35) ... . 

Check (unsprayed). 

3 July 

0 

100' 

14 

104 

57 

45 


The 1932 Experiments. 

During the winter of 1932 experiments were continued at Leeton with 
“ Sim’s ” peaches, which showed a uniform light infestation of eggs. The 
trees were fairly well grown and were carrying a good deal of wood. 

The ovicidal sprays were applied with a power pump under calm, over¬ 
cast conditions on 21st July, 1932, and rain fell about ten hours after the 
spray had been applied. One set of aphicidal sprays was applied on 6th 
August, 1932, under less favourable conditions, when the weather was cold 
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and windy. The buds at this time were well swollen and all the eggs 
appeared to have hatched. A further series of aphicidal sprays was carried 
out on 8th August, 1932, in a different part of the block, under ideal condi¬ 
tions, the weather being calm and bright. 

The Results. 

Unfortunately, a very heavy infestation of peach leaf curl developed on 
some of the plots, and this made estimation work difficult in the plots 
sprayed only with an aphicidal spray. Tree’s sprayed with a fungicide 
presented a much clearer picture of the true conditions of aphis infestation, 
and consequently some anomalies may be noticed when making comparisons 
of the quantitative infestations of aphids in the different plots. These 
anomalies are, of course, exaggerated by the varying amount of original 
egg deposition on the different trees, small variations in spraying practice, 
and, to some slight extent, re-infestation from neighbouring trees. 

A system of estimation by means of index numbers, similar to that used 
in the 1931 experiments, but with necessarily different standards was 
adopted. 


The Index Numbers Used. 


Nu¬ 

meral. 

Standard 
(Leaf Curl). 

Standard (Aphids). 

0 

None. 

No aphids seen. 

1 

Very little 

Less than three twigs per tree. 

• 2 

Light ... ...' 

Approximately one twig per main arm. 

3 

Medium, 

Approximately two twigs per main arm. 

4 

Heavy 

More than two twigs per main arm. 


Mean Infestation of Plots. 


Treatment. 

Aphids. 

Leaf Curl. 

Group 1 .—Ovicides applied 21s£ July, 1932— 



Tar distillate 0 (1 : 50) .. 

0*0 

0*46 

„• „ A (1:35) . 

0*0 

0*83 

„ E(l:35) . 

0*0 

1-66 

„ A (1 : 50) . 

0*0 

1*83 

! » 0(1:60) ... ... ... 

0*5 

1*0 

„ A (1:80) . 

Controls ... . 

0-5 

2*35 

1*75 

3*75 

Group 2 .—ApMcides applied 6th August , 1932— 



Red oil (1:30) . 

0*2 

1*83 

White oil A (1 : 30)... 

1*08 

2*25 

Pyrethrum extract (I oz. : 16 gal.) 

1*75 

3*66 

White oil B (1 : 30). 

1*91 ! 

2*50 

Nicotine sulphate and soft s oap ... 

2*16 

3*0 

Controls ... ... ... .. ... 

2*81 

3*06 

Group 3 .—ApMcides applied 8th August 1932— 



Nicotine sulphate and lime-sulphur ...! 

0*0 

0*0 

Pyrethram extract and lime-sulphur 

0*25 

0*2 

; White oil A and lime-sulphur 

0*30 

0*2 

Nicotine sulphate and red oil 

0*5 

2*42 

Pyrethrum extract and red oil ... ... 

1*2 

2*6 ■„ 

„ >, and soft soap 

1*66 

2*25 ■ 

„ dust ... 

1*83 . 

3-0 

Controls ... ... ... 

2*08 

1*91 
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General Conclusions and Recommendations. 

In botli series of experiments tar distillate washes gave excellent control 
of the green peach aphid when used at concentrations of 1 in 40' or higher. 
Even at dilutions of up to 1 in 80, these washes showed definite ovicidal 
value, but it is considered that for general use they should be used at 1 in 
40. At this strength tar distillates are reasonably cheap, safe, and effective. 

As a secondary result of these tests it was shown that tar distillates at a 
strength of 1 in 40 gave decided control of the fungous disease, peach leaf 
curl. It is important to note also that where black peach aphids are present 
this spray gives excellent results. 

At the permissible concentrations on peach trees, tar distillates do not 
appear to give any satisfactory control of San Jose scale. 

When using this spray, operators should protect the exposed parts of the 
■skin with gloves and veils, as the material is caustic on the skin, especially 
in bright sunlight. 

The advantages of the dormant season spraying with tar distillates lie in 
their excellent ovicidal value, relative cheapness, general usefulness for 
■other pests and diseases, and in the fact that spraying may be informed 
over a long period compared with any aphicidal spray. 

Nicotine sulphate (1 to 600) and lime-sulphur (winter strength) made 
the best combination tested as an aphicidal spray, which also possesses a 
fungicidal action. This spray may be expected to give excellent results if 
applied thoroughly at early pinking stage (i.e., about the second week in 
August on the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas) under good warm con¬ 
ditions. 

Nicotine sulphate combined with soap or oils is less satisfactory than the 
lime-sulphur-nicotine sulphate combination, and also lacks the fungicidal 
action. 

Pyrethrum extract (1 oz. to 10 gallons) and lime-sulphur (winter strength) 
also proved a satisfactory combination, being superior to mixtures of 
pyrethrum and oil or soap. It is probable that, apart from its slight 
aphicidal qualities, lime-sulphur activates the nicotine sulphate or pyreth¬ 
rum extract to some extent. 

Practically no control of aphids was obtained where nicotine (and to a 
lesser extent pyrethrum) was applied under cold, breezy conditions, and 
this probably explains the failures which sometimes accompany the use of 
nicotine 'sulphate. 

Ned and white oil sprays give some control when used as aphicides at 1 
in 30, but under conditions of heavy infestation these cannot be regarded as 
sufficiently satisfactory. Unless a specially prepared white oil capable of 
being mixed with lime-sulphur is used, the fungicide must be applied as a 
separate application. 
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Pyrethrum dust gave poor control of aphids and none of leaf curl. 
Dusting is not a practicable method of control of green peach aphids with 
the generally available apparatus, and conditions which usually obtain on 
the Irrigation Areas during August are inimical to the satisfactory applica¬ 
tion of the dust. 

In no instance throughout the experiments did any appreciable re-infesta¬ 
tion of sprayed trees take place. Control tree's in all instances showed 
definite infestation of both green peach aphids and peach leaf curl. 


Selected Citrus Buds. 

The Co-operative Bud Selection Society, Ltd. 


Foe some years it has been recognised that In most citrus groves there are tree© that 
rarely produce sufficient fruits to be payable, whilst other trees are more constant pro¬ 
ducers of good quality and payable crops, so that with a view to enabling nurserymen 
to supply trees of the most produotiv© and remunerative standards to planters, the above 
Society was formed under the sagis of the Department of Agriculture, and consists of 
representative fruitgrowers and nurserymen. The Society does not and cannot wmM 
profits, but merely exists to improve the fruit-growing industry by making available for 
budding selected buds from special trees of the best types of quality fruit and of reputed 
good bearing habit only. Trees from such buds should undoubtedly be more profitable 
and appeal to all progressive orchardists. 

T3w Co-operative Bud Selection Society, Ltd., supplied the following selected buds to 
nurserymen during the 19S2 budding season, trees from which should bo available for 
planting during the 1033 planting season 



| Oranges. | 


Marsh. 


Nurseryman. 

Washington 

Navel. 

Valencia. | 

Eureka. 

Lemon. 

Grape¬ 

fruit. 

Total. 

L. P. Rosen and Son, Carfingford... 

T. Adamson, Ermington . 

A. T. Eyles, Rydalmere 

H. J. Ferguson, Wyong . 

4,000 

1,600 

2,000 

4,000 

1,600 

1,000 

200 

1,000 

500 

1 

1,000 

250 

10,000 

3,750 

3,000 

200 


—0. 6. Savage, Director of Fruit Culture. 


Disappointing results in the control of black spot of the apple have 
invariably been traced to a confusion in the minds of growers as to what 
constitutes “spur-burst,” “pink,” and “calyx” stages of blossom formation-— 
the correct stages at which to spray. To assist in this direction the 
Department is publishing a leaflet containing coloured illustrations of the 
different stages mentioned, and these will be distributed free on application. 
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means longer hours—you’ll need a little 



★ ★ ★ 
HOSPITAL 


)Y 


Invaluable in cases of Influenza. 

Every Farmer should keep a bottle in 
the Home. 


J.s supplied to His Majesty the King. 


Tucker & Co. Ltd. 


Sydney 
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Department of Agriculture, New South Wales, 


awkesbury 

Agricultural 

College, 

RICHMOND, N.S.W., 

offers lads of 16 years of 
age or over the opportunity 
of acquiring a thorough 
theoretical and practical 
knowledge of every branch of 
farming. 


Area, 3,500 acres; 1,100 
acres cultivated. 

All types of agriculture taught to meet the diversified conditions of the various 
parts of the State. Comprehensive machinery and equipment, including tractors. 
Suitable training for farm requirements in carpentry, blacksmithing and saddlery. 
Extensive stuck—Jersey cattle, pigs, sheep. Dairy Factory, Orchard, Poultry Farm, 
Apiary. Brick buildings, separate bedrooms, electric light, sewerage, unlimited 
water supply. Doctor in attendance. 


COURSES AVAILABLE. 

1. Agriculture Diploma Course (H.D.A.), of three years’ duration, embracing 
Field Practice and Class-room tuition in General Agriculture and Live Stock 

2. Dairying Diploma Course (H.D.D.), of two years’ duration, designed to qualify 

students as dairy factory managers, butter-makers, cheese-makers, milk and cream 
testers, and dairy instructors. 

Entrance requirements—Intermediate Certificate or an equivalent . 


TWO SESSIONS PER YEAR. 

First session commences on or about 21st January each year, 
FEESj__£|6£j020_pei_jsession, covering board and lodginp, tuition, medical , 
dispensing, and sports fees. 

A liberal number of scholarships and bursaries is available. 


Write for further particulars, prospectus, and application forms to 
The Principal, or The Under Secretary, 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College. Department of Agriculture, • 

Richmond. Box 36a, G.P.O., Sydnev 
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Orchard Notes, 

October. 


C. G. SAVAGE and W. ud GAY BRERETON. 

Time to Plant Pineapples. 

From now until the end of December is the most suitable time to plant pine¬ 
apples. The land should be as free as possible from weeds (especially 
paspalum, couch, Johnson grass, etc.), and should be brought to a good tilth 
before planting is commenced. 


Slickers are Mostly Used. 

The most popular type of plant used 
to commence the plantation is a 
“ sucker ” which shoots from the base 
of the parent plant, the sucker coming 
into bearing quicker than any other 
type of plant used. The “'nib” or 
“ robber 35 is preferred by many 
growers because it produces a better 
first fruit than the sucker, although 
it takes some months longer to come 
into bearing. The nib or robber 
develops from buds at the base of 
the fruit. “Crowns/ 5 or “tops/ 5 
which grow on the head of the fruit, 
can be used, but at least two years 
elapse before fruit is produced on 
plants raised by this means. 

Methods of .Planting. 

, There are two popular methods of 
planting, single rows and double rows. 

In the single-row method the plants 
are placed 18 to 24 inches apart 
with 7 to 9 feet between the rows. 

With- the double-row method the 
plants are placed 18 to 20 inches 
apart with the two rows 20 to 22 
inches apart. The, plants in the two 
rows are not placed opposite each 
other, but staggered, i.e. y with,those 
the other. 1 The distance between double-row and double-row is 7 to 9 feet. 



Showing the Bifferent Parts of the Plant Used 
for Propagation. ? 

1. Sucker. -2. Hib. 3. 'Crown,"" /,• 

in one row midway between those in 
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The young' plants may be set 2 to 3 inches deep, according to size, and 
may be dropped along the rows by one man, while another follows and 
plants, first making a hole with a small hand shovel or a dibble. After 
planting, the soil should he pressed firmly around the young plants with the 
foot. Care should be taken when xdanting to prevent the soil entering- the 
crown or heart leaves of the plant, as this will prevent progress and growth 
of the plant. 

If planting on a hillside, plant the rows across the hill, thus avoiding 
excessive washing of soil from between the rows which would occur during 
heavy rains if the rows ran up and down the hillside. 

During the early years of the plantation the wide space between the rows 
can he used for growing tomatoes, beans, etc. 

Further details concerning pineapple growing are available in leaflet 
form from the Department, Box 36a, G.P.O., Sydney. 


Thinning of Fruits. 

Writing of conditions on the Mumimbidgee Irrigation Area, Mr. Q-. W, 
Beverley, Senior Bruit Instructor, advises that prospects are promising for 
another fair crop of apricots this season. With the growing demand for 
good-quality fruit, continues Mr. Beverley, it will be necessary, if best 
returns are aimed at, to thin out the fruit. This should be done before the 
stoning stage. At the time of the forming of the stone in the fruit there is 
often a natural shedding, and many growers are content to leave the process 
"to nature, fearing that if they thin out the fruit heavy winds may deplete 
the crop to too large an extent. Where the fruit sets very closely on short 
spurs, it is very advisable to thin out to enable the fruit to swell to the size 
•desired. 

Discussing generally, the question of thinning fruits, the Director of 
Fruit Culture (Mr. C. G. Savage), in his report on recent investigations in 
Oanada and TT.SJL, says that in the light of recent investigations, there 
appears to he need for modification in the present methods adopted in the 
thinning of fruit crops. It is customary to thin a fruit crop by removing 
fruits, in order to space them at more or less even distances. Investigations 
«how that each fruit requires a definite minimum of leaves to allow it to 
size up and mature satisfactorily. There is very little transverse m ovement 
■of elaborated sap in the plant, the flow being mainly in a downward direc¬ 
tion, and it has been demonstrated that fruit will be nourished from leaves 
at least 6 to 10 feet away. This being so, provided sufficient leaves are 
present, fruit on the ends of the limbs could be removed, while those towards 
the base might be retained during thinning operations. This method would 
reduce loss and damage by wind. 

The number of leaves required for the satisfactory maturing and sizing 
of apples is in the neighbourhood of forty normal leaves, hut investigations 
would have to he made to determine the number of leaves necessary to 
mature the fruit of the various varieties satisfactorily. 

'Some copies of Mr. Savage’s report are still available to those interested. 
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■■ Germany's Banana Flour Industry. ' • 

The German banana flour industry is concentrated in Hamburg, and one 
firm practically controls the trade. It.is claimed that this concern has a 
special, electrical and air-cooling method of manufacture which retains the 
vitamins of the raw frit 
and ; produces a finer and 
whiter flour than the com- 
peting milling methods, 
states an, American official 
report from Hamburg. 

Continuing, the report 
states that the plantain is 
used as the raw material 
for the production of the 
flour. The fruit is dried 
and exported in the form of 
chips, known in Germany 
as “ plantain schnitzel. 5 ’ 

The sources of supply 
shipping the best material 
are stated to be West 
Africa, Honduras and 
Jamaica. Equador has 
commenced shipping both 
the dried chips and the 
fresh fruit and is endeav¬ 
ouring to build up a worth¬ 
while trade in this article. 


Banana Plants Require Shelter. 

Note the damage done by wind to the leaves of this stool. 


The local product is sold 
under the trade name of 
“ Bokkoko,” and is sold 
not only in Germany but 
also in Central Europe, the Baltic countries, and in France when the French 
colonial crop is poor. The estimated German production of banana flour 
during 1932 was approximately 1,500 metric tons. 

The chief sources of supply for banana chips are West Africa, Honduras, 
Jamaica, Brazil and Hew Guinea. Imports of these chips for preparing 
banana flour are not listed separately in the German import statistics. The 
following estimates, however, in metric tons are believed to be reliable:— 
1929, 5,000 tons; 1930, 4,000 tons; 1931, 3,200 tons; 1932, 1,900 tons. 

There are no imports of banana flour into Germany, owing to the high 
duty and to adequate home manufacture. 

Banana flour is utilised in Germany for mixing with cocoa, etc., to pre¬ 
pare invalid foodstuffs and various patent feeding mixtures for adults and 
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children. The pharmaceutical manufacturing* trade likewise purchases 
moderate amounts for similar special purposes. 

Apart from relieving the fr'esh fruit trade at any time a glut'threatens, 
the manufacture of banana hour and dried bananas would appear to offer 
a means of turning to profit undersized and otherwise unsaleable, yet whole¬ 
some, fruit. The Department (IsT.S.W.) is alive to these possibilities, and 
experiments in the production of banana flour are at present being carried 
out at Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond. Already some success 
has been attained in the drying of bananas at this same institution. 


Frait Flies Likely to be Serious This Summer, 

The Department’s Entomologist, Mr. W. B. 'Gurney, reports that unless the 
recommended control measures are carried out, the fruit-fly will become a 

serious menace this summer. The 
fly caused serious losses last season, 
and as adult flies have been observed 
throughout the past winter, it is 
essential that control measures be 
undertaken as early as possible to 
destroy these over-wintering flies and 
thus prevent heavier infestations later 
in the season. 

The Act requires all persons with 
fruit trees (in back yards as well as 
in orchards) either to set out fruit- 
fly traps or to spray patches of the 
foliage of their fruit trees with a 
Glass Fruit Fly Trap. foliage poison spray once a week for 

five weeks prior to harvesting or 
ripening of the fruit. The glass fruit-fly traps should be baited with six 
fluid ounces of one of the following mixtures:— 

(a) One-eighth fluid ounce (a teaspoonful) of vanilla, half a fluid 
ounce (a tablesponful) of household ammonia with six and a half 
pints of water (but preferably with only one and a half pints of 
water).. 

(h) Boil five pounds apples, pears or peaches in one gallon water to 
make the syrup. 

Where spraying is undertaken in preference to trapping, the foliage 
poison spray should be made as follows:—- 

Boil five pounds of fruit in one gallon of water, stra in the syrup off and 
add to it three gallons water in which five ounces of lead arsenate powder is 
mixed and four pounds molasses dissolved. 

A penalty of up to £50 may be imposed for non-compliance with the Act. 
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Picking and Pruning Made Less Laborious* 

By Plank Attachment to Lobby. 


J. D. BRYBEN, Fruit Inspector. 


In this article Mr. Bryden describes how Mr, W. H. Miller, of Corbie 
Hill, Leeton, fitted a movable plank to his orchard lorry for the purpose of 
facilitating the operations of pruning and picking. It should certainly prove 
an erergy- and labour-saving device, since it does away with the use of 
orchard ladders, etc. Moreover, two or three men can work from the lorry 
and plank at the same time. 

As the plank is only a temporary fixture, it can be removed whenever the 
lorry is required for other work. 


The plank, which is attached at a point about 2 feet from the back and 18 
inehes from the side of the lorry by means of a single bolt through the 
deck and a runner, can be easily swung, by means of a rope, into any re¬ 
quired position alongside the tree. For picking or pruning the lorry is 
driven from tree to tree along the row and at each tree the plank is shifted 
into position (see illustration), allowing access to half of the tree, and 
being swung out behind the lorry when moving to the next. The work on 



Fig, 1.—Section of Lorry Beck and Runners with Plank Attached. 


each tree is completed by driving the lorry along the other side of the row, 
in the opposite direction, and repeating the operation, thus giving access 
to the other half of the tree. 

The lorry and plank provide ample space for moving about to the 
different parts of the tree within reach, and are considerably less tiring on 
the user than a ladder, while they' obviate the necessity of driving com¬ 
pletely around the tree, as is necessary when a lorry or spring cart alone is 
used. When an unusually high limb has to be reached a box can readily 
be placed in the desired position on the deck or On tfan plank. During 
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liai’vesting three men can work quite comfortably on the lorry and plank, 
and still leave a considerable amount of space on the side of the lorry away 
from the tree where cases can be stacked. 

Materials Required. 

The following materials are required and, with the probable exception of 
the timber for the plank, can usually be found on the farm:— 

1 Oregon plank, 7 feet long by 12 inches by 2 1 inches thick. 

2 iron plates each 12 inches by 3 inches by 4 inch thick. 

1 iron plate about 4 inches by 4 inches by 4 inch thick. 

1 piece.hardwood 12 inches long by 2 inches by 3 inches. 

1 long holt. 

1 piece strong 4-inch rope 4 feet long. 

The suggested measurements can, of course, be varied. 

The plank (A in Tig. 1) should be of oregou or some strong light timber 
so that it can be easily moved; hardwood is too heavy for convenient 
handling. • 

One of the larger iron plates is screwed to the underside at the end of 
the plank away from the lorry to prevent warping (B in Fig. 1), and the 
other is screwed to the underside where it comes in contact with the side 
of the lorry when the plank is swung out to the tree (0 in Fig. 1). If this 
is not done the iron capping along the side pieces of the lorry decking will 
gradually wear away the plank. The smaller iron plate has a hole drilled 
to take the bolt and is used as a washer on the nut, but should be secured 
by screws to the plan]?: (D in Fig. 1). 

It is necessary to build up the decking at the point where the plank is to 
be bolted through the runner, so as to obtain the same height as the edge 
and allow the plank to lie level. This is done by nailing a piece of 2 by 3 
inch hardwood about 12 inches long in position on the deck immediately 
above the runner (E in Fig. 1). After boring the hole through the plank 
and through the block, deck, and runner, the holt is inserted from the under 
side of the runner and the plank secured by the nut (F in Fig. 1). A small 
piece of tin with a section cut out so as to closely fit the nut is tacked on to 
the plank to act as a nutlock (G in Fig. 1). Some such precaution is 
necessary so as to eliminate entirely the possibility of the nut unscrewing 
As a* result of the continued movement due to the plank being shifted to 
knit the convenience of the operator. The piece of tin can be bent upwards 
out of position when it is desired to unscrew the nnt. 

A hole is bored through the middle of the plank at a point about two- 
thirds of its length from the bolt, and the rope placed through and knotted 
qn the underside (H in Fig. 1)A; ; 

Gare has to be taken to see that the plank is moved out of position before 
proceeding from one tree to the next, so as to avoid injury to the limbs. 
This operation, however, becomes more or less a habit after the device has 
been used for a short time. 





Fig, 3.—In This Position the Plank and Lorry Give Access to Half the Tree. 

If necessary, in order to reach the higher limbs, a box can be j)laced on the plank. 

[Photos, by W. Poggendorjf. 
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Jetting Mixtures for the Control of Sheep 
Blowfly Attack* 

Experiments Carried Out During 1932-33. 

R. N. McCULLOCH, B.Se., B.Sc.Agr., Assistant Entomologist. 


Experiments aiming at the improvement of jetting mixtures for the 1 
control of sheep blowfly attack carried out during 1931-32 were recorded i 
in the Agricultural Gazette for August, 1932, theuse of two new mixtures | 

| (having as their bases calcium arsenate and Paris green respectively, and ; 

| which showed considerable promise) being described. 

The following report concerns a series of experiments conducted in | 

| 1932-33, having as its objects— . i 

1. Repeating comparisons between new mixtures and preparations i 
; already in general use. 

j 2. Estimating, if possible, the real value in sheep blowfly control of j 

i jetting with the most promising mixtures. j 

I 3. Investigating the value of mixtures not hitherto tried in the field, j 


To those sheep owners who believe jetting with well-known mixtures to be 
a payable proposition, any improvement in mixtures is of immediate in¬ 
terest. But there are many owners, particularly in New South Wales, 
who believe that jetting, as they understand it, does not pay, or is of doubt¬ 
ful value. Accordingly, it was proposed during the past season to find 
if possible, by experiment, the real value of jetting (that is, the time 
during which one application of a mixture will obviate the necessity of 
handling, for fly, a jetted flock), using the best mixture as yet tried, namely, 
calcium arsenite suspension in water. 

Details of the Experiments. 

Experiments were therefore planned in 1932-33, in which, for the dura¬ 
tion of the autumn fly period, comparisons were to be mad© between the 
number of sheep requiring dressing in groups treated as follows:— 

: (a) Crutched and not subsequently jetted; 

(b) Crutched and subsequently jetted periodically as was considered 
necessary; 

(c) Not crutched; jetted periodically as seemed necessary. 

However, little evidence was obtained, because of paucity of strike. 

In other experiments an attempt was made to record th© severity and 
nature of individual strikes in jetted and untreated groups at each exami¬ 
nation—so that an estimate might be made of the time during which a 
Jetted flock would be sufficiently protected not to need handling and 
dressings 

Several mixtures not hitherto tested in the field were tried in 1932-33, 
and these included an especially fine Paris green prepared abroad for use 
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against mosquito larvae (subsequently referred to as Paris green A), and 
also a modification of the calcium arsenitc mixture. The calcium arsenite 
fluid used in 1931-82 (called No. 1 mixture) took the form of a suspension 
of unsoluble particles. The modified mixture (called No. 2) had some 
of its arsenic (approximately 25 per cent.) in the form of the soluble 
arsenite of soda; it was found difficult to prepare in the field since small 
mistakes in weighing or mixing would lead to dangerous quantities of 
caustic soda in solution. 

The 1932-33 experiments were conducted with the co-operation of the 
Manager and Sheep and Wool Instructor at, Trangie Experiment Farm, 
and of Mr. Henry White, of “Talbragar,” Coolah, Mr. W. A. Hunter, of 
“Eureka,” Gulargambone, Mr. J. <S. Kenny, of “Brooklyn,” Mendooran, and 
Messrs. Yanghan and Pinner, of “Myall View,” 'Gilgandra, who placed some 
of their sheep and considerable labour at the disposal of the writer for 
the carrying out of tests. 

Dry weather very considerably interfered with the programme mapped 
out, and at Mendooran and Gilgandra prevented the tests being proceeded 
with. 

Throughout the tests, all sheep found blown were dressed with the 
station dressing in use, and allowed to continue to run with the jetted 
sheep. Ke-strikes on such dressed sheep were uniformly rare, and were 
treated as having no influence on the final, figures obtained. 

The Trials ai Coolah. 

Sheep were jetted at “Talbragar,” the property of Mr. Henry White, on 
26th-2Sth October and 19th-20th November, 1932, and on 19th May, 1933. 
No results were obtained from the latter treatment, as all the sheep, includ¬ 
ing those untreated, subsequently escaped strike. 

In October the sheep handled were in three flocks of ewes, viz.-—weaners 
(948), hoggets (473), and cull ewes of mixed ages (1,591). Each flock was 
divided into groups, after classing and sorting for susceptibility to strike, 
so that the groups were representative of the flocks. 

The mixtures used were 

(а) Arsenite of soda solution (8 lb. white arsenic, 12 lb. of washing soda, 
water 100 gallons). 

(б) Calcium arsenite mixture No. 2 (8 lb. white arsenic, 5 lb stone 
lime, 3 lb. caustic soda, water 100 gallons). 

(c) Paris green suspension (10 lb. Paris green, 4 lb. soft soap, water 
100 gallons). 

The jetting was done in a single-sheep raised race, and four to five were 
done with each gallon of mixture. Subsequently, the flocks were examined 
each week by Mr. White, and the blown sheep in each lot were counted as 
they were dressed. 

The protection afforded by the jettings was poor; this was especially 
true of arsenite of soda. 
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The writer again visited “Talbragar” and re-jetted on. 18th and 19th 
November, 1932, three -weeks after the first treatment. On this occasion 
the hoggets were not jetted. The weaners were treated as follows: 

(a) The sheep in the group originally jetted with arsenic and soda 
solution were again done with the same mixture at increased 
strength, namely 10 lb. white arsenic and 13 lb. washing soda per 
100 gallons. 

(b) The calcium arsenite group sheep were re-jetted with calcium 
arsenite Wo. 1 mixture (10 lb. white arsenic, 10 lb. stone lime, 1 lb. 
caustic soda per 100 gallons), as used at Gulargambone during the 
autumn of 1932. 

(c) Half of the original control sheep were jetted with a proprietary 
sheep dip at the rate of one 10-lb. packet per 25 gallons. 

(A) The other half of the original control sheep were left untreated, 
except that blown sheep were jetted with dip as a treatment 
for strike. 

In the cull ewes the groups originally jetted with Paris green and calcium 
arsenite (Ho. 2 mixture) were left untreated. The original controls (7G0 
sheep) were divided into three hocks, after appropriate classing for sus¬ 
ceptibility. 'Of these, the first was jetted with calcium arsenite (Ho. 1 
mixture); the second was jetted with Paris green A at the rate of 10 lb. per 
100 gallons with 4 lb. soap added. The third was left untreated, except that 
the eighteen struck sheep included were jetted as treatment with Paris green 
A mixture. 

As before, Mr. White kept records of the strikes dressed. Throughout the 
experiments, when sheep were dressed, the primary green blowfly (Lucilia 
cuprina) was seen to be active. 

The sheep found struck at the various examinations from the time of 
the first jetting until mid-December—six to seven weeks later—are recorded 
in the tables below:— 


Hoggets (Flock I) Found Struck at Various Examinations. 


Time of examination. 

Treatment. 

Untreated, 

| (157 sheep). 

Jetted, with arsenite 
of soda 8-12-100 
(158 sheep). 

Jetted with calcium 
arsenite 8-5-3-100 
(158 sheep). 


No. 

Per cent. 

No. 

Per cent. 

No. 

Per cent 

First week alter j etting 

9 

5*7 

5 

3*1 

3 

1*8 

Second week after jetting 

14 

8*9 

10 

6*3 

7 

4*4 

Third week after jetting 

7 

4*4 

12 

7*6 

11 

7*0 

Total for three weeks 

30 

19*0 

' 27 

17-0 

21 

13*2 

Fourth week after jetting 

3 


3 


4 


Fifth week after j etting :. 

3 

... 

3 


3 

... 
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Dorset Horn Stud, 

Wagga Experiment Farm, Bomen. 


Sheep from this stud have been consistent winners 
at the Sydney Sheep Show. 

Also at recent Country Shows. 

Flock Rams - 44 Guineas f.o.r. Bomen. 


(Limited Number at 

3 Guineas.) 

For further particulars write to :— 

The Under Secretary, 

The Manager, 

Department, of Agriculture, or 

Wagga Experiment Farm 

Box 36a, G.P.O., Sydney. 

Bomen. 
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Weaneks (Flock II) Found Struck at Various Examinations. 


Date of Examination. 

| Treatment. 

Arsenite 
of soda, 
8-12-100 
(316 sheep). 

Calcium 
arsenite, 
8—5—3—100 
(316 sheep). 

Untreated,, 

(316 sheep). 

First week after j etting 

Second week after jetting 
Third week after jetting 

Total for three weeks 

Ho, 

10 

49 

36 

Per cent. 
3-2 
16*0 
10-7 

Ho. 

6 

44 

24 

Per cent, 
1*9 
14*0 
7*6 

Ho. 

16 

50 

64 

Per cent. 

5*1 

16*0 

20*2 

96 

29-9 

74 

23*5 

130 

41-3 

19-11-32. 

Re-treated 

with 

arsenite of 
soda, 

10-13-100 
(305 sheep). 

Re-treated, 
calcium „ 
arsenite, 
10-10-1-100 
(312 sheep). 

330 sheep divided to two groups. 

Treated with 
sheep-dip, 
1-25 

(165 sheep). 

Control. 

Blown and 
treated with 
sheep-dip 
(32 sheep). 

Not blown, 
untreated 
(133 sheep). 

24-11-32 . 

2-12-32 . 

13-12-32 . 

Total for four weeks 

No. 

20 

16 

17 

Per cent. 

6*5 

5*25 

5*6 

No. 

15 

8 

8 

Per cent. 

4-8 

2*5 

2*5 

No. 

9 

9 

5 

Per cent. 

5*4 

5*4 

3-0 

No. 

6 

3 

Per cent. 

18*7 

9*2 

No. 

7 

12 ! 
5 

Per cent. 

5*2 

9*0 

3*8 

53 

17*4 

31 

9-8 


13*8 

9 

28 ’ 

24 

18 

Contr 
20 1 

ol av 
?er ec 

erage, 

ant.’ 


Cull Ewe s ( Flock III) Found Struck at Various Examinations. 

I Treatment.. 


Date of 
Examination. 

Calcium 
arsenite, 
8-5-3-100 
(531 sheep). 

Paris green 
and soap, 
10-4-100 
(300 sheep). 

Untreated. 

(760 sheep). 


No. 

Per cent. 

No. 

Per cent. 


No. 


Per 

cent. 


First week after 












jetting. 

12 

2*4 

4 

1*3 


20 



2*6 


Second week after 












jetting. 

16 

8*0 

5 

1*6 


}.! 

53 



4*4 


Third week after 












jetting. 

16 

3*0 

7 

2*3 


07 



8*8 


Total for three 












weeks 

44 

8*4 

16 

5*2 


120 



,5*8 







774 sheep divided into three groups. 

19-11-32. 

No further 

No further 

Calcium 

Paris green 

Control, 



treatment. 

treatment. 

arsenite, 

A and soap, 


1 







10-10-1-100 

10-4-100 

Blown and 








(258 sheep). 

(258 sheep). 

treated 
with Paris 

Not blown, 
untreated 










green A 

(240 sheen). 









■i 

(18 sheep). I 

i 



24-11-32 

1 


0 


No. 

1 

Per cent. 
0*4 

No. 

2 

Per cent. 
0*8 

No. 

0 

No. 

1 

Per cent. 
0*4 

7-12-32 

33 

6*2 

17 

5*6 

6 

2*3 

5 

2*6 

0 

14 


17-12-32 

6 


7 

' ■ ... ■ 

2 

0*8 

1 

0*4 

0 

.8 

1*3 

Total for 












28 days 




... 

9 

3*6 

8 

3*2 

0 

18 

7*5 
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These figures show a very poor protection-by all mixtures for'even a short 

period of three weeks. It will be noticed.that calcium axsenite mixtures 

gave considerably better results than did jarsenite of soda, but . the .strikes 
in all treated groups are so high as to cast grave doubts on the value of 
jetting were it not that Mr. White reported that in jail treated groups the 
strikes were small, whereas at each examination a number of unjetted sheep 
were badly struck. The writer examined the weaners and- cull -ewes found 
blown on 19th November, and on many of the jetted ;sheep, maggots could 
only he found with difficulty. 

The sheep were generally of a very susceptible type. They were very 
wrinkled, dense-wooiled and carried much condition in the wool. It may 
be that the prevention, by jetting, of small strikes on susceptible sheep is 
more difficult than on the more plain-bodied animals. All arsenical 
mixtures gave better protection during 1932-33 at Trangie and Gulargam- 
bone, where they were tested on flocks of plain-bodied sheep, than they 
did on the more generally susceptible animals at “TalbragarT 


Trangie Experiment Farm. 

On 8th February last 600 flock ewe hoggets at Trangie Experiment Farm 
were divided into three groups of 200, the groups including equal numbers 
of sheep considered markedly, moderately, and non-susceptible to fly strike. 
It was arranged that two of these groups should be crutched at the normal 
time (16th February), and that the third group should be jetted with 
calcium arsenite (No. 1 mixture), as soon as fly attack became obvious 
in them. The crutching was duly done. 

The strikes dressed throughout the experiment are given in the table 
below:— 


Strikes Dressed at Trangie Experiment Farm. 


Bate of 
examination. 

Crutched, 16th February 
(200 sheep). 

Crutched 16th February 
(200 sheep). 

Jetted 7th March 
(200 sheep). 

1933. 

28 March ... 
19 April ... 
9 May ... 

0 . 

0 .. ' ... 

0 . 

1 slight 

4 ordinary ^8 strikes 

3 heavy J 

2 slight strikes. 

1 very bad strike.* 

8 slight ^ 

32 ordinary S42 strikes. 

2 heavy J 


No further treatment... 

Jetted 12th May (189 
sheep). 

Jetted 12th May {195 
sheep). 

27 May ... 

14 lun© ... 
26 June 

4 ordinary} 5 strikes 
1 slight 

0 ... ■ ... 

1 slight 

0 ... . 

0 

!SLj} 

1 slight. 

1 slight. 


* TJie one sheep dressed on 19th April showed very bad jetting injury, and the maggots were working 
under extensive scabs. Jetting injury is discussed later in this article. 
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The uncrutched group showed some fly strike at the end of February, and 
on 7th March they were jetted with calcium arsenite, 10-10-1-100. Very 
little blowfly trouble occurred during the following two months. On 28th 
March and 19th April respectively two very slightly and one very badly 
blown sheep in the jetted group were dressed. Then on 9th May many 
sheep were 'dressed,: especially in the jetted group. Accordingly on 12th 
May that group and one of the crutched groups were jetted. Subsequently 
very few strikes were noted in any of the lots. 

The heavy incidence of strike noted on 9th May, nine weeks after jetting, 
shows clearly that that treatment no longer had any protective value. The 
absence of appreciable fly trouble after the jetting on 12th May robbed the 
experiment of most of its value. 

The Experiments at Eureka Station, Gulargambone. 

On 19th April experiments with jetting were commenced in flocks of 937 
twelve-months-old and 84-1 eighteen-months-old ewes. The sheep had not 
been crutched and were carrying approximately nine months 1 wool. 

In the first flock the mixtures used were: (1) arsenite of soda solution 
(8 lb. white arsenic, 2 lb. caustic soda and 100 gallons water); (2) calcium 
arsenite t No. 1 mixture (8.8 lb. white arsenic, 8.8 lb. stone lime, 15 oz. caustic 
soda per 100 gallons water), and (3) Paris green A suspension (10 lb.. 
Paris green A, 4 lb. soap per 100 gallons water). In the second flock the 
mixtures used were the same as in the first, excej)t that ordinary commercial 
Paris green replaced Paris green A. 

Throughout the autumn rainfall was below average, grass was scarce, and 
the blowfly for a time was unusually inactive. No sheep were dressed for 
nearly a month after jetting, but from then on considerable trouble was 
experienced for three to four weeks, when wintry conditions occurred which 
were followed by a cessation of blowfly activity. While sheep were being 
dressed the primary green blowfly (Lucilia cuprina) was seen to be active. 

The strikes in the various groups at the different examinations are set 
out in the following table:— 


Stiukes in Flock I at Various Examinations. 


Date of examination. 

Control, 
untreated 
(250 sheep). 

Jetted 

with arsenic 
and soda 
(250 sheep). 

Jetted 
with Paris 
green A 
(184 sheep)- 

Jetted 

with calcium 
arsenite 
<253 sheep). 


No. 

Per cent. 

No. 

Per cent. 

No, 

Per cent. 

No. 

Per cent. 

1933. 









16 May. 

29 

11*6 

7 

2*8 

11 

6*0 

2 

0*8 

25 May.« . 

32 

12*8 

20 

8*0 

13 

7*0 

12 

4*7 

7 June . 

24 

9*6 

12 

4*8 

32 

17*9 

14 

5-6 

Total until seven weeks 









after jetting . 

85 

34-0 

39 

15*6 

56 

30*9 

28 

lid . 
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Strikes in Flock II at Various Examinations. 


Bate of examination. 

Control, 
untreated 
(233 sheep). 

Jetted 
with arsenic 
and soda 
(204 sheep). 

Jetted 

with commercial 
Paris green 
(204 sheep). 

Jetted 

with calcium 
arsenite 
(204 sheep). 


No. 

Per cent. 

No. 

Per cent. 

No. 

Per cent. 

No. 

Per cent. 

1933. 









16 May... ! 

3 

\ 9*9 

1 

\ 7 

6 

3*0 

6 

3*0 

27 May.! 

20 

/ 

13 

/ 





9 June 

35 

15 

36 

18 

21 

10*5 

14 

7*0 

Total until seven weeks 









after jetting. 

58 

24*9 

50 

25 

27 

13*5 

20 

10 


]STo explanation can be given of tbe failure of Paris green A to give 
such efficient control as other mixtures. The material has not been tested 
for its stomach poison toxicity (and this will be done), but its chemical 
composition is similar to that of ordinary commercial Paris green. Samples 
of the finest and the coarsest particles from ordinary Paris green proved, 
when tested, of equal toxicity to the larvae of Lucili-a sericata. 

In the experiments at “Eureka” a note was made of the nature of the 
individual strikes. Mr. Hunter reported on 16th May that “All the strikes 
were light except for those on some of the untreated sheep.” 'When the 
fiocks were examined on 25th and 27th May the writer assisted and kept the 
records. Strikes were described as “touched,” “moderate” and “bad.” 

“Touched” described a strike on which the skin was broken over an 
area not more than t\ inches across. 

“Moderate strike” was used where the area of broken skin was not more 
than 2J inches across. 

“Bad strike” was used for any larger area—in jetted sheep any area 
extending beyond the approximate ring of jetting fluid. 

The. differentiation of the strikes at that examination for the two fiocks 
together are recorded in the table below:— 



Touched. 

Moderate. 

Bad. 

Control . 

13 

22 

17* 

Arsenic and soda 

10 

18 

5 

Paris green . 

9 

9 

1 

Calcium arsenite . 

11 

6 

1 


* Including six “ very bad.” 


Mr. Hunter’s report of the examination of flock I on 7th June was that 
all strikes were light to moderate except three in the control lot, which were 
very bad. Ho record of differentiation was kept for flock II on 9th June. 

Prom this it would seem that the sheep jetted on 19th April with calcium 
arsenite and Paris green, if not subsequently attended to, would have 
escaped serious injury until 27th May—-five and a half weeks later. 
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The Effect of Jetting m the Sheep and Wool. 

On 12 th Mar, Mr, Levy, Sheep and Wool Instructor at Trangie Experi¬ 
ment Farm, reported that the ewe hoggets jetted on 7th March showed 
considerable injury. Owing to the almost complete absence of fly activity, 
the condition was not considered important until 9th May, when fly strike 
suddenly appeared and forty-two of the 200 jetted sheep were dressed. At 
that time the injury took the form of large, hard scabs up to 2 inches in 
breadth, lying in the wool away from the skin, with, in some few cases, pus 
still exuding from healing sores underneath. Generally, injured sheep 
showed one or two circular scabs in the wool beside the crutch. On 19th 
April a sheep had been found badly struck under scabs which extended 
nearly completely round the crutch. This animal died. 

After examining the injured sheep at Trangie, the writer looked for a 
similar condition in other experiment flocks. Observations made on all 
flocks are set out below:— 


Location of Flock. 

Condition 
of fleece at time 
of jetting. 

Pressure 
used per square 
inch. 

Condition of sheep 
one to two months 
after jetting. 

Trangie Experiment Farm— 1 
jetted 7th March. 

3| months’ wool, (sheep 
crutohed, in Novem¬ 
ber). 

170-225 lb. 

Severe injury. 

Gulargambone — jetted 19th 
April. 

9 months’ wool 

100-300 „ 

Moderate inj ary. 

Trangie Experiment Farm— 
jetted 12th May. 

5J months’ wool; 3 
months' wool. 

100-125 „ 

No injury. 

Coolah—jetted 19th May 

3 months’ wool 

100-125 „ 



It will be seen that the second jetting at Trangie and also that at Coolah, 
when low pressure was used, were not followed by injury. At Gulargam- 
bone the scabbing condition (which was found there, incidentally, in all the 
experiment groups) followed the use of pressures which fluctuated greatly 
from 100 lb. to 800 lb. per square inch. At Trangie, when the damage was 
done, the pressure used varied from 160 lb. to 225 lb. per square inch. With 
a band pump the needle of the gauge was kept swaying about 180 lb. while 
the jet was open. 'This mean that when the jet was shut off the pressure 
instantly rose to abont 225 lb. per square inch, at which pressure the next 
sheep received its first hit of the jet. 

Without having carried out experiments to confirm this view, the writer 
is of the opinion that injury, such as occurred at Trangie, could be caused 
by a solid jet of liquid striking the skin at high pressure. The pressure 
required to cause the condition would depend on the type of jet produced 
by the nozzle in use and on the length and nature of the fleece. It is 
thought that a defective nozzle which tends to throw a spreading jet neces¬ 
sitates the use of increased pressures, and at those high pressures is less 
dangerous to the sheep than a perfect nozzle, but that with a good nozzle 
pressures in excess of 150 lb. per square inch are- unnecessary. 

D 
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Jetting with calcium arsenite mixtures lias some effect on the wool,, 
rendering it somewhat harsh and rather difficult to cut with hand shears. 
The condition disappears and the wool appears normal again within six to 
eight weeks after jetting. Samples taken at Trangie on 6th July from 
sheep jetted on 12th May washed readily in soap solution when tested by 
the writer. 

Summary mi Conclusions. 

As in 1982, calcium arsenite Mo. 1 mixture gave considerably better pro¬ 
tection from blowfly strike than did arsenite of soda solution or the sheep- 
dip used. It is the best mixture as yet tried by the writer in the field. 

Paris green suspension in soap solution has not as yet given quite such 
good control. At Gulargambone it proved slightly inferior to calcium 
arsenite Mo. 1 mixture; at Ooolah it gave better protection than calcium 
arsenite Mo. 2 mixture. 

Paris green A at Gulargambone gave surprisingly poor protection. At 
Ooolah, in a test in which very light infestation was experienced, it 
appeared to give very slightly better protection than did calcium arsenite 
Mb. 1 mixture. 

A modification of the calcium arsenite fluid, called Mo. 2 mixture, having 
approximately 25 per cent, of its arsenic in a soluble form, did not prove 
satisfactory. The protection afforded by it did not promise to be any 
greater, and its preparation is more difficult than that of Mo. 1 mixture. 

It would seem that jetting with arsenicals depends for its value as much 
on the limiting of the spread of strikes as on their prevention. 

The immunity from serious strike which followed jetting with calcium 
arsenite Mo. 1 mixture at Gulargambone was estimated at approximately 
six weeks, and at Ooolah the writer considered it to be at least four weeks. 

More information is required before the maximum time during which 
jetting with calcium arsenite, Mo. 1 mixture, will obviate the necessity 
for hand-dressing or re-jetting, can be stated, but this period of practical 
immunity is longer than when arsenite of soda is used. 

In the opinion of the writer, jetting injury, such as that seen at Trangie 
and Gulargambone, may be attributed to the use of excessive pressures. 
Evidence points to pressures exceeding 150 lb. per square inch as being 
dangerous. 


We have received many complimentary remarks concerning the compre¬ 
hensiveness of the recently-issued book, “The Sheep Blowfly Problem in 
Australia.” This publication, which was issued jointly by the Mew South 
Wales Department of Agriculture and the Council for Scientific and Indus¬ 
trial Besearch, is obtainable from the first-mentioned institution, Box 36a, 
G.P.O., Sydney, price Is. 6d. per copy, post free. 
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The Feeding of Dairy Cows. 


S. R. BALLARD, H.D.B., Senior Dairy Instructor. 


The practice of hand feeding their stock has become more general with 
dairy farmers during recent years, and the results which have been obtained 
in many instances where the feeding of balanced rations to milking cows is 
resorted to, in even some small way, serve to indicate the great value of a 
knowledge of feeding methods. During the last twelve months many new 
production records have been established by cows officially recorded', both 
privately and government owned, and it is" interesting to note that in all 
the cases of outstanding production strict attention has been given to the 
matter of providing properly balanced foodstuffs to meet the requirements 
of the animal. 


Grow Bulk of Feeding Staffs on the Farm. 

The economic conditions facing the dairying industry to-day, although 
causing some concern to those engaged in it, have also been the means of 
stimulating farmers to better methods, and the many useful competitions 
launched by various bodies interested in the welfare of dairying clearly 
demonstrate the advantages obtained from! the application of a sound 
understanding of feeding and breeding practices. The soundness of any 
farming practice is, of course, governed by cost, and it is intended in this 
article to show that the recommendations suggested may be economically 
carried out on a payable basis, provided the rations fed comprise farm- 
grown fodder crops with the addition of a small amount of concentrate, 
which, apart from bran and linseed meal, might also be produced on the 
farm. Bran, on account of its laxative properties, and comparatively high 
protein and mineral content, may be regarded as an essential constituent 
in such a ration, and combined with, say, ground maize will provide an 
-economical concentrate for the balancing of farm-grown crops. On every 
dairy farm, crops are grown for grain, and especially can this be said of 
maize, which, when crushed through the grinder, is rendered fully digestible 
and is easily assimilated by the animal. Many farmers are now beginning 
to realise the value of ground maize. Instances have come under notice 
where when this concentrate has been included in the ration fed to 
recorded cows, an improvement in production has immediately been indi¬ 
cated on the record sheets of these animals. 

The great value of herd recording as a means of ascertaining the value of 
the feeding methods employed may here be emphasised. Herd recording 
is not -a means of computing a balanced ration, but it clearly indicates the 
value of different foodstuffs on either milk or butter-fat production, the 
result being shown not only in the total production of the herd, but also 
in the response by each individual cow. It shows what each cow is contri¬ 
buting towards the total herd production, and whether her production is 
economical in accordance with the feed she receives. 
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Better Feeding Means Healthier Cows, 

It is a common practice to assess the economic value of feeding balanced 
rations upon the direct benefit obtained, namely, the increased production; 
while the farmer is primarily concerned with an immediate return for the 
time, labour and money expended, the less-direct benefit in improved 
animal nutrition is a factor which must also be taken into account. The 
fact that the natural fertility of so much of our land has become steadily 
depleted, with a corresponding mineral deficiency in the pasture, resulting 
in the prevalence of common stock ailments associated with malnutrition, 
has emphasised the necessity for something tangible being done to combat 
these conditions, and the subject of animal nutrition is receiving much 
more attention than previously throughout Hew South Wales. Top-dressing 
of pastures and the use of mineral licks is the corrective treatment recom¬ 
mended, but similar results may also be obtained from feeding milking 
cows on a properly balanced ration, especially when the ration contains a 
few ounces of sterilised bone-meal. 

Deficiency in the food of the animal is commonly considered as a factor 
affecting health and production, hut at times it also has an effect upon the 
composition of the milk. In the latter connection, the writer has in view a 
case where abnormal milk supplied to a cheese factory materially altered the 
natural rennet action in the manufacture of the cheese. Investigations 
proved that the trouble was not of a biological nature, but was due to an 
unbalanced condition of the mineral salt composition of the milk. The 
dairy cows producing this milk received only ordinary pasture. Later, 
when it was found necessary to supplement the pasture by the addition of a 
ration comprising chiefly silage and lucerne hay, the abnormal condition of 
the milk was immediately rectified. A similar improvement would no 
doubt have been obtained by top-dressing the pasture with superphosphate. 

How to Utilise Farm Crops to Best Advantage. 

With the addition of a small amount of concentrates, most farm crops 
grown in Hew South Wales will form excellent balanced rations, and by 
feeding the various fodders in this way their full nutritive value will he 
utilised by the animal and waste in feeding will be eliminated. The cutting 
of valuable fodder crops and throwing them in the paddocks for the cattle 
to eat is an instance of such waste, whereas if these crops were utilised in 
the correct manner better results would he obtained from the herds at very 
little extra cost. The method is not only wasteful from the point of view 
of utilising the full nutritive value of the fodders, as well as spoilage, but 
is objectionable from another standpoint. Dairymen have no doubt noticed 
that by adopting this method of feeding their cows the herd is continually 
being disturbed by the strong robust animals with a keen appetite, who 
endeavour to obtain more than their share of the feed, with the result that 
the younger and weaker animals in the herd are deprived of their proper 
nourishment. 

In order, therefore, to utilise farm crops to the best advantage, they 
should be combined in a ration in such a way that the requirements of the 
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animal shall be fully provided for. The feed requirements of cows may 
vary with different individuals, according to the weight of the animal and 
the amount of milk she is producing, but generally speaking, provision of 
the following is of chief importance:— 

1. Sufficient food to supply enough digestible nutrients for body main¬ 
tenance. A certain amount of food is assimilated by dairy cows to maintain 
the body weight without gain or loss. 

2. Sufficient food to supply enough digestible nutrients for the produc¬ 
tion of milk. This factor varies slightly according to the varying milk 
yield of different individuals. 

3. Sufficient food to supply digestible nutrients for increase in weight 
when required. 

4. Sufficient food to supply enough digestible nutrients to maintain body 
temperature and to replace the waste of tissue which is constantly going 
on. 

Essential Food Constituents. 

The foregoing constitute the nutritive requirements of dairy cows, but 
consideration of these requirements alone will not ensure maximum milk 
production. Palatability, succulence and the amount of bulk or roughage 
comprised in a ration have an important bearing on its digestibility. The 
value of a ration depends chiefly upon the digestible nutrient content, so 
it -will be seen that in order to prepare a ration to meet the requirements of 
a dairy cow a knowledge of the elements comprising the digestible nutrients 
is essential, as it is in the ratio that these elements bear to each other that 
the value of the ration is assessed. The elements required by the animal for 
nutrients are practically the same a.s those required by a plant, but they 
need to be in a complex state of combination before they are available to an 
animal as food. The elements comprising the nutritive portion of the 
food are chiefly protein, carbohydrates, and fat. Plants or fodder crops 
snpply all the above nutrient elements, but in order to obtain the best 
results from dairy stock, a balancing of the plant products according to 
their nutritive content is essential. In nature this occurs as the result of 
the animal grazing on leguminous and non-1 eguminous species of plants or 
crops, but in artificial feeding it is brought about by the feeding of plants 
the products of which are known as concentrates with those included under 
the term of roughages. 

For the purpose of general artificial feeding, an understanding of the 
value of the various nutritive elements is necessary, and the following 
explanation should suffice:— 

Crude Protein .—Consists chiefly of all the nitrogenous compounds of the 
food, and is utilised by the animal for the purpose of providing for growth, 
repair of muscle (lean meat) tendons, ligaments, parts of bones, brain, 
nerves, etc. 

Carbohydrates consist chiefly of the sugar and starch compounds of 
the food. They are utilised by the animal chiefly for the purpose of pro¬ 
viding heat and energy, and may be termed its fuel requirements. 
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- Fats and Oils .—These are of similar value to the carbohydrates as animal 
nutrients, supplying practically the same elements. They have a higher 
heat and energy value than any other food constituents, and any surplus fats 
or oils are stored by the animal as fat. Their heat and energy value is 
approximately two and a quarter times that of the carbohydrates. 

Farm crops and plant products differ in the percentage of the above con¬ 
stituents, and a knowledge of the amount of nutrients contained in the 
various foodstuffs enables their incorporation in a ration in the proportions 
required by the animal. For example, lucerne, clovers, cowpeas, soy beans, 
vetches, rape, etc., are very rich in protein; maize, sorghum, potatoes and 
mangel wurzels are very rich in carbohydrates; and cereal grains, linseed 
meal and cocoaxmt cake owe their feed value to the high percentage of oil 
they contain. 

Roughage or Bulk .—A well-balanced ration should contain sufficient 
roughage or bulk. Eoughage comprises the coarser foodstuffs, its function 
being to form hulk of food, distend the digestive tract, increase peristalsis 
and satisfy the appetite of the animal. By rumination or chewing of the 
cud the cow is able to convert rough feed such as coarse fodder crops into 
nutritive products. 

PalatabiSity or Relishahility of a Ration. 

The selection of palatable fodders in the preparation of a balanced ration 
has been proved an important factor in milk production, and in order to 
retain palatability it is essential that any change in food comprising a ration 
should be carried out gradually. Most dairymen have noticed that when 
certain fodders are first fed to dairy stock they appear unpalatable, and the 
cattle do not relish them. This is often the case when silage is first fed, but 
once the cattle have become used to this class of feed they will eat large 
quantities of it. Variety is a distinctly valuable factor in feeding, provided 
the changes are carried ont gradually. 

Early cut hay is more nutritious not only because of its smaller amount 
of fibre, but also on account of its better flavour and aroma, being more 
palatable and appetising. Succulent feeds also aid the animal digestion and 
have a beneficial laxative action, which is an important factor and especially 
valuable for newly-calved cows. 


Tomato Fertiliser Trial—A Correction. 

In our July issue (see page 511) we combined in one table the results of what 
would have been more correctly shown as two separate sections of a tomato 
fertiliser trial. The comment following the table only referred to the first section 
(in which the results confirmed those of previous trials) and was consequently 
misleading in that no mention was made of the fact that PI3 (a complete mixture 
containing sulphate of potash) gave the highest yield in the second section, in 
which half of each of the fertiliser mixtures used was applied at planting and 
half as a subsequent top-dressing. 
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Dairying Notes* 

October. 


Winter Pastures for the North Coast 

Lucerne a Most Valuable Pasture Plan! 

Probably no district on the northern rivers offered greater scope for lucerne 
growing than the Kyogie district, was the opinion expressed by Mr. L. 
McLennan, Assistant Agrostologist, after judging the winter grassland 
competition recently conducted by the Kyogie P.A. and H. Society. 

Lucerne must always be considered one of the most valuable pasture 
plants in the Kyogie district, remarked Mr. McLennan. Every farm he 
visited during judging had some lucerne established, and in most instances 
it was doing particularly well, although the soils on which it was growing 



Six Weeks’ Winter Growth of Lucerne at Kyogie. 

This stand, which is on Mr. C. A. West's farm, is four years old, is still free of weeds, and 
is growing vigorously. 


varied from rich alluvial to heavy black clay pug. Lucerne does best on 
well-drained loamy soils, but will also grow satisfactorily on almost every 
class of soil except those on which water lies for more than a couple of 
days after rain, or where there is a hard impervious clay subsoil close to 
the surface. Many critics state that lucerne will only resist paspalum 
for two years, after which it will be choked out, but both Messrs. 0. A. 
West and K. J. Moore, second and third, respectively, in the Kyogie com¬ 
petition, have demonstrated that by proper management—-frequent renova¬ 
tions and (where graced) quick grazing followed by mowing—lucerne stands 
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will retain their vigour for at least four or five years. Lucerne cut and fed 
green to cows is valuable for balancing a paspalum ration, while as hay it is 
one of the most valuable of stored fodders. 

Land Mast fee Well Prepared. 

In this competition, which was won by Mr. Iv. Jenkins, it was found 
that good pastures were invariably associated with thorough cultivation and 
preparation of the seed bed. To produce a high quality permanent pasture 
or lucerne stand the land should be fallowed for at least three months; 
it must be clean of w r eeds and paspalum, and for this reason land which 



Showing the results of Top-dressing at Kyogle. 


Mr. R. J. Moore top-dressed this paddock (with the exception of the strip down the centre) with 
2 cwfc. superphosphate per acre in the autumn. The dark-coloured portions are the heavy clover 
growth stimulated by the fertiliser. 

has been growing crops for two or three years is preferred. High fertility 
demanding plants like perennial rye grass, white and perennial red clovers 
and lucerne will not grow satisfactorily on worn-out paddocks that have 
been cropped continuously for many years until humus is restored by 
ploughing-in green manure crops, mineral deficiencies are corrected by the 
application of fertilisers, and, in most cases, lime added as well. Small 
seed should be sown on a firm, fine seed bed, and rolling both before and 
after sowing is usually necessary. Best results have been obtained 
by sowing in April. The drill has many advantages for sowing; it gives 
even distribution, requires less seed per acre, cultivates the land at the 
time of sowing, and is very much quicker. One competitor sowed a 3J-acre 
paddock in two hours using 2 lb. red clover and 1 lb. white clover per acre. 












Diagrammatical Illustration of the “Side Wedge” of the High-producing Dairy Cow. 





Comparative View of a Good Beef Cow. 
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In spite of tiie light seeding this was easily the best paddock of clover' 
seen during judging, being even, dense and vigorous, thus supplying definite 
proof of the efficiency of the drill. 

Pasture Plants that do Well 

Good results were obtained by sowing perennial red and white clovers 
on renovated p asp alum, but grasses, with perhaps the exception of "Wimmera 
and Italian rye, developed spindly growth when sown under similar condi¬ 
tions. For annual pastures, quick growing plants, like Italian and Wim- 
mera rye grass and red clover, should he sown, while for permanent 
pastures perennial grasses must be added. Of these certified New Zealand 
perennial rye grass and Phalaris tuherosa are best, while lucerne and white 
clover are also desirable additions. Cocksfoot has been unsatisfactory, but 
this may be due to the use of poor strains. Prairie has failed to withstand 
heavy stocking. Very little Phalaris tuberosa has so far been grown in 
permanent pasture mixtures, but it should prove extremely valuable, 
particularly because of its ability to resist dry, hot weather. 

Several competitors grew oats and perennial red clover together, but 
Italian rye grass and perennial red clover are a more desirable combination. 
Sowing* pasture mixtures among maize can always be recommended and 
satisfaction will always result from either annual or permanent pastures 
if the land between the rows of maize is well cultivated. It is an advantage 
to renovate the sown pastures in early autumn to encourage the germination 
of annual rye grasses that seeded the previous summer. 


Hand Feed all the Year Round ? 

Many men erred in the methods of management in that they allowed good 
cultivation land to grow pasture, said Mr. A. J. Dorsman, of Broke, .at the 
recent annual conference of the Agricultural Bureau. He was convinced 
that cultivation was essential and that hand feeding, not only in the winter, 
but all the year round, was worth considering. It was not a difficult matter 
to estimate the requirements of a herd for any given period and provide for 
them. Saccaline sorghum gave, say, 8 tons per acre, and lucerne, say, 
8 tons—an average of tons per acre. If each cow received 40 lb. per day 
(30 lb. greenstuff and 10 lb. dry), which was the ration Mr. Dorsman had 
fed with success, then with the abovementioned yields 1 acre of cultivation 
was required to feed one cow for 308 days. 

Storage of the fodder was, of course, necessary, continued Mr. Dorsman. 
The Department had tried to educate farmers in the use of silos and had 
assisted in their construction. Many men were prevented from erecting 
silos by the capital outlay, but this was small when considered in, relation 
to the value of the farm and the life of the silo. A silo of 100 tons, a hay- 
shed, an elevator, chaffcutter and engine could be erected for £400, and would 
give security against conditions such as those which had obtained in the 
Hunter Talley ; for the past eighteen months, and would add value to the 
farm in addition to the value of the capital outlay. 
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The Ideal Pasture lor Dairy Cattle. 

The ideal pasture should contain an admixture of grasses and clovers. A 
leguminous content is important in any pasture—it is essential in ' dairy 
pastures. Legumes serve a second useful purpose in Australian grasslands, 
namely, they increase the soil fertility. A profuse growth of pasture 
legumes, such as that usually associated with a dense cover of well manured 
subterranean clover, builds up soil condition so that the habitat is made 
more conducive to the growth of high-grade perennial pasture plants. 

The ideal dairy pasture is one where high production perennial grasses 
and clovers are dominant. Climatic, soil, and economic factors often 
make it difficult or impossible to maintain this ideal pasture type in Aus¬ 
tralia, often because suitable perennial clovers are not yet forthcoming. 
In parts of temperate Australia subterranean clover offers an outstanding 
example of an annual legume which serves, to. all intents and purposes, 
the function of a perennial. 

Good strains of perennial rye grass, true Phalaris tuberosa , and improved 
strains of cocksfoot, are outstanding grasses of a perennial nature which 
are being used successfully on dairy pastures in many parts of Australia. 

The above extract is taken from Mr. William Davies 7 report on the dairy 
pastures of Australia. Mr. Davies (of the Aberystwyth Plant Breeding 
Station, Wales) recently spent twelve months in Australia on pasture 
investigational work. 


Facts and Figures About the Butter Industry. 

For the 1932-33 season production in the dairy industry shows an increase 
in volume over all previous years, writes Mr. L. T. Mclnnes, Director of 
Dairying. Butter, which represents 82 per cent, of the total, reached 
58,190 tons (1,890 tons more than the previous record), of which 55,190 
tons were manufactured in factories and about 3,000 tons (estimated) on 
farms. The manufacture of farm dairy butter is expanding rapidly, and 
if the practice cannot be checked it will menace the continuation of 
operation of our well-equipped factories, and, by the production of a lower 
grade product, have a disastrous effect on marketing both in Australia and 
overseas. 

To two main reasons is due this increase of butter manufacture on farms: 
(1) To the necessity of many inland dairy farmers, owing to sm alln ess of 
supplies and remoteness from factory, to make butter on the farm. (2) 
The low payments made by factories to suppliers, owing to the averaging 
of the extremely low overseas realisation values with the higher Australian 
butter values. Where the Australian consumer pays la. 4d. per lb. the 
factory supplier only gets 8d., whereas by making the butter on the farm 
he is able to dispose of it to the consumer at Is. per lb., both consumer 
and supplier benefiting to the extent of 4d. per lb. 

The quality of factory butter during the year ended 30th June last 
showed another drop, only 88 per cent, being “choicest,” as compared with 
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90 per cent, for the previous year and 95 per cent, four years ago. The 
drop in quality last year was confined to the older established coastal 
dairying* areas, the inland areas showing a marked Improvement in this 
respect. 


The Prepotency of the Aberdeen-Angus Sire. 

The ability of the Aberdeen-Angus sire to transmit his qualities to his 
offspring was convincingly demonstrated at Grafton Experiment Farm last 
year. An Aberdeen-Angus bull was crossed with Guernsey, Jersey, Ayr¬ 
shire, Milking Shorthorn, Devon, and Hereford cows for the production of 
vealers. Up to 30th June last forty-three calves had been dropped, and 
all were black and, with the exception of one that had stunted horns, all 
were poly. In other characteristics there is no appreciable difference notice¬ 
able between the different crosses, all showing the distinctive qualities of 
the Aberdeen-Angus sire. 

The steers from Trangie Experiment Farm which were so successful in 
the steer competition at the last Sydney Eoyal Show and also at the 
Dubbo, Trangie and Warren Shows were by a Canadian Aberdeen-Angus 
bull from cows of dairy breeds. Their success in competition with animals 
of beef breeds supplies still further evidence of the prepotency of the 
Aberdeen-Angus sire. 


Save the Juiees Expressed from Silage. 

Spoilage is sure to result, particularly in the surface layers of silage, 
unless every effort is made to exclude as much air as possible. To effect 
this object tramping and the application of pressure by other method are 
resorted to. With succulent crops, however, this is likely to tend to 
increase losses from another source—the draining away of the juices 
expressed from the silage. Fortunately, this loss can be entirely prevented 
by placing hay, straw or chaff In the bottom of the silo to absorb the 
expressed juice, which is rich in nutrients. The practice of placing chaff 
in the bottom of the silo is followed at Hawkesbury Agricultural College. 
Last season a crop of Large Ked Hogan maize grown on light sandy soil 
was cut for silage, yielding 125 tons. Before it was placed in the silo 
6 tons of wheaten chaff were placed in the bottom of the silo to absorb the 
superfluous juice from the maize. The juice adds relish as well as feeding 
value to the chaff. 


Earn lambs from the Wagga Experiment Farm’s Dorset Horn Stud 
will be available for sale this month (October), price 4J- guineas, f.o.r. 
Bomen, with a limited number at 3 guineas, under the Department’s ram 
scheme. These rams will be ready for service by the end of October or 
early in November- 

For further particulars write to the Department, Box 36 a, G.P.O., 
Sydney, or to the Manager, Wagga Experiment Farm, Bomen. 
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H Orange Btish n Proved Poisonous 
to Stock. 


GRAHAME EDGAR, B.V.Sc., Veterinary Research, Officer. 

The danger of poisoning from garden plants and ornamental shrubs lias 
been pointed out upon several occasions, but it would appear that there are 
still some stockowners who do not realise the risk in allowing stock access 
to these plants. 

Quite recently a well-known breeder of dairy cattle on the South Coast 
trimmed a shrub known as “orange bush ?> (Oestrum aurantiacum) in his 
garden and threw the cuttings over the garden fence into a small paddock 
in which four valuable bulls were grazing. Apparently the cuttings were 
not touched by the bulls for two days, but on the evening of the third day 
they were seen eating them. The following morning one bull was found 
dead, while the other three were very sick and showed symptoms of acute 
abdominal pain. These latter bulls died during the day. 

Post-mortem examinations were conducted by Mr. B. 0. Veech, Govern¬ 
ment Veterinary Officer, who found lesions of acute gastro-enteritis. The 
history of the mortality was suggestive of plant poisoning, and specimens 
of the plant were submitted to the Director of the Botanic Gardens, who 
identified it as Oestrum aurantiacum. Portion of the rumen contents of 
one of the bulls was also examined botanically and a considerable quantity 
of the plant was identified in the ingesta. 

The plant, which is a native of Guatemala, grows to a height of from 
4 to 6 feet. It possesses a fairly large leaf, approximately 5 inches long and 
2J inches wide, and has a small orange-coloured fiower which occurs in 
clusters along the stem. 

In testing the plant for toxic properties a watery extract from 1 lb. of 
leaves was prepared and administered to a sheep as a drench. Two hours 
after drenching the sheep appeared uncomfortable, and was found dead 
after sixteen hours. Upon post-mortem examination, lesions of acute 
gastro-enteritis were found. The appearances of the lesions, both in the 
bulls and sheep, showed that the toxic principle is of an extremely irritant 
nature. It is apparently soluble in water. 

Oestrum aurantiacum , which is an introduced garden plant, is one of a 
number of plants and shrubs which, useful for ornamental purposes, are 
likely to cause illness and death in stock. 

This and similar mortalities illustrate the danger of allowing animals 
to have access to such plants, since losses may follow direct browsing upon 
the growing plant or the ingestion of cuttings and clippings carelessly left 
in the paddock. 
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Tubercle-free Herds. 


The following herds have been declared free of tuberculosis in accordance with the 
requirements of the scheme of certifying herd© tubercle-free, and, unless otherwise* 
declared, this certification remains in fore© until the date shown in respect of each herd 


Owner and Address, 


Number ™ . . 

tested. date. 




Lunacy Department, Parramatta Mental Hospital . 

Department of Education, Gosford Farm Homes . 

James McCormack, Tumut 

B. W. Burton Bradley, Sherwood Farm, Moorland (Jerseys'). 

A. Shaw, “ Axdshlel/’ Craven Creek, Barrington (Milking Shorthorns) 

E. 0. Nicholson. Jillamatong, Corowa .. 

E. P. Perry, Nundorah, Parkvllle (Guernseys). 

Chapman Bros., Farm 106, Stoney Point, Leeton . 

G. Powell and Sons, 4 * Loch Lomond/’ ArmidaU . 

E. S. Cameron, Big Plain, Narrandera ... 

E. E. McMullen, Springnook, Holbrook.. 

W. B. Bonghton, Holbrook . 

0. Maynard, Holbrook .... 

Lunacy Department. CaSIan Park Mental Hospital 

Since Bros., Taylor-street, Armidale .. . 

Department of Education, Brash Farm, Eastwood . 

Lunacy Department, Morissei Mental Hospital. 

W. W. Martin,” Narooma,” TJrana Hoad, Wagga . 

J. F. Chaifey, Glen lanes (Ayrshlres) . 

E. E. "Winder, Wybong Road, Mnswellbrook ... . 

O. J. Parbery, Allawah, Bega . 

Strickland Convalescent Hospital for Women, “ Carrara/’ Bose Bay 

G. H. Hooper, Oak Hill, Bethungra .' . 

H. A. Corderoy. Wynna Park, Barrington, via Gloucester (Guernseys) 

A. L. Hogue, Thornboro, Mnswellbrook. 

F. C. Harcombe, Hillerest Farm, Warialda Hoad, Inverell . 

J. B. Burtenshaw, ** Sunnyside/* Inverell . 

Parker Bros., Hampton Court Dairy, Inverell. 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen lanes (Ayrshlres) . 

Bathurst Experiment Farm (Jerseys) 

W. K. Friaell, Bosensteiu Dairy, Inverell. 

W. Pigg, Badlands Dairy, Inverell 

A. N. d© Fralne, Happy Valley Dairy, Inverell. 

G. L. Gong©, 1(4 Easton/* Armidale . 

J. Davies, Puen Buen, Scone (Jerseys) . 

Forster <fe Sons, Aldington, Armidale . 

Newington State Hospital and Home . 

A. B. Finney, Fox Ground, Gemngong. 

Lidcombe State Hospital and Home 

Lunacy Dept., Giadesville Mental Hospital . 

Elfertna Welfare Farm, Yanco ... .. . 

Department of Education, Yanco Agricultural High School . 

W. J. Miller, 199 Mann Street, Armidale . . 

New England Girls* Grammar School, Armidale. 

F. C. Butler, Yarranung, Bega ... ... . 

G. W. Young, ** Boorganna/’ via Wingham 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Blchmond (Jerseys).. 

A. D. Frater,“ Fairview Dairy/’ Inverell . ... 

Cowra Experiment Farm ... ... ... . 

St. Joseph’s Girls Orphanage, Kenmore. 

G. A. Parish. Jerseyland, Berry ... ... ... .. 

Marlon Hill Convent of Mercy. Goulburn . . 

St. Joseph’s Convent, Beynold-street, Goulburn . 

St. John’s Boys’ Orphanage, Goulburn ... 

W. M. McLean, Five Islands Bead, Unanderm. . 

Koyong School, Moss Vaie. . 

Miss N. C. Bronan, Arankamp, Bowral. 

Tudor House School. Moss Vale . 

limond Bros., Morlsaet . . 

N&vua Ltd., Grose Wold, via Blchmond (Jerseys) 

Hailstone Agricultural High School, Glenfleld. 

Berry Experiment Farm, Berry... ... 

Grafton Experiment Farm. ... . 

Australian Missionary College, Cooranbong .. ... 

William Thompson Masonic School, Baulkham Hills ... ... ... 

I A, A. Campbell, Bread albane, Muilumbimby ... ... ... 

P. Bbrlhlen, Corridgexee, Bega ... ... 

E. W. Flower, Bfama Burra ... ... ... ... ... 

fit. Patrick’s College. Goulburn ... ... ... ... *** 

S. L. Wills, Greendale Dairy, Cowra ... ... .. 



12 

1 Oct., 

1988 


38 

2 „ 

1933 


©8 

9 „ 

1983 

... 

67 

16 „ 

1933 

... 

100 

20 „ 

1983 

... 

180 

23 ,, 

1983 


30 

25 „ 

1938 

... 

43 

25 „ 

1988 


22 

26 „ 

1988 


31 

26 „ 

1933 

... 

81 

3 Nov., 

1933 


33 

3 „ 

1933 


12 

6 „ 

1933 


31 

20 

1988 

... 

26 

1 Dec., 

1983 

... 

8 

8 „ 

1988 


29 

t „ 

1988 


160 

u „ 

1933 


58 

15 „ 

1933 


40 

22 „ 

1933 


122 

8 Jan., 

1934 


8 

9 „ 

1984 


10 

is 

1984 


81 

22 „ 

1934 


45 

25 „ 

1984 

... 

IS 

27 „ 

1984 

... 

42 

27 „ 

1934 


82 

27 „ 

1934 


41 

28 „ 

1984 


31 

1 Feb., 

1984 


37 

2 „ 

1984 

... 

27 

2 ,, 

1934 


28 

8 „ 

1934 


39 

7 „ 

1034 


244 

9 „ 

1984 

... 

189 

12 „ 

1084 


91 

16 „ 

1934 

... 

83 

17 „ 

1934 

... 

153 

20 „ 

1934 

... 

34 

22 „ 

1934 


89 

24 „ 

1984 


39 

24 „ 

1984 

... 

7 

6 Mar., 

1934 


41 

j 8 „ 

1034 

... 

122 

! 24 „ 

1984 

... 

39 

! an „ 

1984 

... 

118 

| 3 April, 

1984 

... 

61 


1934 

... 

26 

I 27 „ 

1984 

... 

10 

; 4 May, 

1934 

tll 

93 

5 „ 

1984 


27 

5 „ 

1934 

...i 

4 

5 ,, 

1984 

... 

18 

5 ,» 

1964 

... 

76 

6 

1934 

... 

8 

8 „ 

1934 

... 

15 

10 „ 

1934 

• ••j 

21 

13 „ 

1934 

... 

38 

1 June, 

1934 

.*• 

29 

2 „ 

1934 

... 

44 

22 „ 

1934 

*». 

145 

13 July, 

1934 

... 

■■ 271 

14 " „ 

1984 

... 

62 

19 „ 

1934 


37 

20 ,, 

1984 

... 

51 

16 Aug., 

1934 

... 

129 

17 „ 

1984 

... 

66 

17 „ 

1034 

... 

8 

21 Sept., 

1984 

*** 

28 

27 „ 

1984 
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Tubercle-free Herbs — continued . 


Owner and Address. 


Number 

tested. 


Expiry date. 


Wagga Experiment Faim (Jerseys) 

Elvers tone Meat Co., Riverstone Meat Works, Riverstone 

Wolsrol College, Orange .... 

j. L. W. Barton, Walleraw&ng 

WoUonftbar Experiment Farm, Liam ore (Gnernseya) ... 

George Rose, Aylmerton . 

Mittagong Farm Homes .. 

R. C. Dixon, Elwatan, Castle Hill (Jerseys) 

T. H. Maples, Racecourse Farm, Bega .. 

p. M. Burtensbaw, Killean, Inverell . 

J. P. McQuillan, Bethnngra Hot©! Bethungra ... 

W. Newcomb, "Mlnnamurra,** Inverell. 

Lunacy Department, Kenmore Mental Hospital 

St. Michaers Novitiate, Goulbarn. 

Rydalmer® Mental Hospital . 

H. F. White, Bald Blair, Qiiyra (Aberdeen Angus) 

St. John's College, Woodlawn, Lismore.. 

W. S. Turnbull, Flanders Avenue, Muswellbrook 
Sacred Heart Convent, Bowal . 


65 

92 

11 

16 

123 

2 

36 
19 
48 
03 
25 
85 
84 

4 

05 

201 

34 

37 
12 


26 Oct., 
9 Nov., 
10 

17 „ 

11 Jan.. 

21 Feb., 

22 „ 

23 „ 

2 Mar., 
28 „ 

4 April, 
0 », 

4 May, 

it 

28 June, 

29 „ 

28 July 

3 Aug.* 


1934 

1934 

1984 

1934 

1935 

1936 
1935 
1935 

1935 
193® 

1936 
1935 
1935 
1986 
1935 
1935 
1935 
1935 
1086 


Municipalities Declarel TubercU-freer 

The following municipalities have been declared tubercle-free areas and no cattic ate 
slowed to be kept within the municipal boundaries unless subjected to .the tuberculin 
test and found free from tuberculosis :— 

Municipality of Queanbeyan. 

Municipality of Muswellbrook. 

Municipality of Inverell. 


—Max Henry, OMef Veterinary Surgeon. 


Abortion-free Herds. 


The following herds have been declared free of contagious abortion (Bang’s disease) in 
accordance with the requirements of the scheme of certifying herds abortion free. 


Owner and Address. 






Number 
In herd. 

Martin Bros., ** Narooma,” Urana Road, Wagga Wagga ... 

Cann, H. J., The Gap, Alstonville . 






86 

White, F. J. and Sons, Bald Blair, Guyra ...* 

Mott, T.» Main Arm, MnUnmbimby .. 

Henderson <fe Son, Upper Wantagong, Holbrook .. 

Hawk, J. T„ Ben Lomond ... ... 

Same, C. R., Wilson's Creek, MnUnmbimby. 

Walker, Jas. R..“ Strathdoon," ■ WoMey Park . 

East, N. A. L., East Valley, Gum Flat, via Inverell 




* 


288 

26 

05 

42 

84 

82 

51 


—Max Henry, Chief Veterinary Surgeon. 


Infectious Diseases Reported in August. 


The following outbreaks of* the more important infections diseases were 

reported during the month of August, 

1933 


Anthrax 

... ... . 

... Nil 

Blackleg 


... 10 

Piroplasmosis (tick fever) ... 


... Nil. 

Heuro-pneumonia contagiosa 


... Nil. 

Swine fewer . 


... Nil. 

Contagious pneumonia 
Necrotic enteritis . 


... 4 

... 1 


—Mas Henry, Chief Veterinary Surgeon. 
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Poultry Notes. 

October. 


E. HADLINGTON, Poultry Expert. 

A lew Method of Teaching Chickens to Boost. 

Many poultry farmers suffer losses among young stock after they leave the 
brooders owing to not providing suitable accommodation and means of 
teaching the chickens to roost as soon as possible. The chickens after 
being removed from the warm brooders should be housed in cosy quarters 
until they have learned to roost. A suitable type of house was illus¬ 
trated and described in these Notes previously, but those requiring particu¬ 
lars can obtain a leaflet on housing from the Department, giving full 
details and plans of the type of building found most effective on Depart¬ 
mental and many private farms. 



Structure on Which to Teach Chickens to Boost. 


! Experiments have been carried out on one of the Departmental farms 
during the past couple of seasons with a new method of teaching the 
chickens to roost after they are taken from the brooders. The accompany¬ 
ing illustration depicts this method, which has been found very satisfactory 
and is an alternative to the use of spaced battens previously advocated by 
the Department The idea is to construct two frames each 2 feet 8 inches 
wide and long enough to go across one end of the pen. These frames 
are made of 2 by 1 inch Oregon with slats of the same material spaced 
4 inches apart, under which is fixed 1-inch mesh wire netting to prevent 
the chickens falling through. One frame is place in a horizontal position 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Berkshire Sow “ Highfield British Queen 46tK (Imp.). 

Stud pigs of BERKSHIRE and TAMWORTH breeds are 
available for sale at— 

Havokeshury Agricultural College , Richmond . 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm , LUmore. 

BERKSHIRE pigs only are available for sale at— 

Grafton Experiment Farm , Grafton . 

Bathurst Experiment Farm , Bathurst 
Wagga Experiment Farm , Bomen. 

New England Experiment Farm , CZen /nnes. 

Coiura Experiment Farm , Cowra. 

Breeders are reminded that at the above institutions the studs have 
been augmented by importations of the best and latest strains available 
of Berkshire and Tamworth pigs from Great Britain. 

# Full particulars regarding prices, &c., can be obtained on 
application from the Principal, Hawkesbury Agricultural College, 
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18 incites from the floor and the other is sloped at an angle of about 85 
degrees from the horizontal frame to the floor so that the chickens can run 
up the sloping frame on to the horizontal one. The wire netting may be 
tacked on with the edges underneath the frame so that there is no difficulty 
in cleaning the frames. If the chickens have to he removed from the 
brooders earlier than they should be, or if they are taken out during a cold 
spell, it is advisable to place some sort of cover over the horizontal frame 
so that the chickens may be kept warm for the first few days. For this 
purpose a bag canopy tacked on to the end wall at a height of about 15 
inches and draped over a batten to within 2 inches of the level frame, as 
shown in the illustration, will be found a suitable means of making the 
chickens snug. A space should, however, be allowed at each end of the 
canopy for the free circulation of air. 

It is found that very little difficulty is experienced in inducing the chic¬ 
kens to go up on these frames, and after about a week the ordinary perches 
may be placed in position so that the chickens can get on to them off the 
frames. When the majority of the chickens have taken to the regular 
perches, the sloping frame may be removed and the horizontal one placed 
in a sloping position with one side about 6 inches above the floor so that 
the few chickens which have not taken to the perches will be prevented 
from camping on the floor. Where several sets of these frames are in use 
this would release one frame out of each house where most of the chickens 
had learnt to roost, so that they could be used in other pens. 


Washing Dirty Eggs lor Incubation. 

The question as to whether it is harmful to wash dirty eggs when they are 
being placed in the incubator has often been raised, but up till the time 
that this Department carried out trials no definite information based upon 
properly conducted experiments was available to say whether any harm 
resulted from the washing of such eggs. During the past three years ex¬ 
periments have been carried out by the Department with a view to settling 
this question. In 1931 a test was laid down, using dirty eggs washed md 
as a check the same number of clean eggs unwashed and clean eggs washed, 
all from the same pens. These' were hatched in the same incubator with 
the following results:— 

Dirty eggs washed hatched 66 per cent, of fertile eggs. 

Clean eggs unwashed hatched 72 per cent, of fertile eggs. 

Clean eggs washed hatched 73.5 per cent, of fertile eggs. 

In 1932 a further test was laid down, but owing to a mishap with one 
lot the experiment was abandoned. During the present season three sepr 
arate tests were carried out at Hawkesbury Agricultural College, 200 eggs 
being used in each test and equal numbers of eggs from the various pens 
were used in each lot so as to ensure uniformity. The eggs were hatched 
in an electrically-heated incubator of the forced draught principle. 
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Table showing Relative Hatchability of Washed and Unwashed Eggs. 



No. of Eggs 
Set. 

No. Infertile. 

Hatched. 

Percentage 
from Fertile 
Eggs. 

First batch set 21st July— 

Clean unwashed 

50 

6 

37 

84 

Clean, vashed ... 

50 

0 

38 

86 

Dirty unwashed . 

50 

7 

35 

80 

Dirtv washed ... 

50 

5 

35 

78 

Second batch set 9th September- 





Clean unwashed . 

50 

3 

33 

70 

Clean washed .. 

50 

9 

27 

66 

Dirty unwashed . 

50 

5 

35 

77-7 

Dirty washed. 

50 

5 

35 

77-7 

Third batch set 14th September— 

i 




Clean unwashed . 

50 

3 

37 

78*7 

Clean washed. 

50 

6 1 

35 

79*5 

Dirty unwashed . 

50 

4 

37 

804 

Dirty washed. 

50 

1 

32 

65 3 


From these results it may safely be concluded that the washing of dirty 
eggs does not seriously affect their hatchability, and it would certainly be 
preferable to wash the dirty eggs, particularly in cases where there may be 
risk of infection by diseases, such as bacilliary white diarrhoea and cocci- 
diosis. 


The Poultry Farming Industry.* 

During the past few years there has been rapid development in the poultry 
industry in New South Wales, perhaps partly due to more organised 
marketing facilities, but mainly to the general economic position causing 
many people to go on the land as a means of rehabilitation, and poultry 
farming has afforded them an opportunity of becoming established on a 
smaller capital outlay than would be necessary for other larger farming 
operations, The time has passed when poultry farming, as a specialised 
business, might be regarded as a doubtful undertaking, as many hundreds 
of people have, for years past, been making a living entirely from poultry 
husbandry, and there are now at least a few farms in this State carrying 
from 8,000 to 10,000 layers. 

Three years ago 1 had the privilege of visiting some of the largest poul¬ 
try-farming centres in Britain and America, and I was agreeably sur¬ 
prised to find that some of our largest and best farms compare very favor¬ 
ably with the leading farms in those countries. Of course, there are larger 
farms overseas, but, contrary to the general impression that America is 
the home of huge poultry ranches, I found that farms carrying 8,000 to 
10,000 layers were regarded as among the largest in that country, and 
while our American cousins may lay claim to some of the most extensive 
undertakings in other spheres, the largest poultry farm in the world is 
situated in. Scotland, near Edinburgh. There the Buttercup Dairy Com¬ 
pany has a poultry plant for supplying eggs and poultry to their several 

* Notes from an address delivered to the Parramatta bmnch. of the Rotary Club. 
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hundreds of chain shops. This farm covers an area of about 100 acres, 
which is practically covered with poultry buildings and runs,' having a 
capacity, it is stated, of 200,000 layers. Some idea of the immensity of 
the farm may be gathered from the fact that seven miles of tarred roads 
have been laid down for access to the pens. A feature' of the farm is 
that it is worked entirely by a staff of about 100 girls, and electric appli¬ 
ances are employed to the fullest extent for labour saving. Although this 
farm is outstanding from a spectacular point of view, it is questionable 
whether it would be successful under ordinary commercial conditions, 
owing to its being so highly capitalised. 

The business people in some of our poultry-farming centres do not 
always realise what a factor the industry is in the prosperity of their town. 
Take Parramatta, for instance. Approximately £300,000 worth of eggs and 
poultry are produced annually within a radius of 10 miles of this town, 
in addition to which probably £30,000 worth of day-old chicks are sold, and 
£200,000 is expended on supplies to produce’ this income. Probably if the 
townspeople of Parramatta visualised what they owe to the humble hen 
they would, like the people of Petaluma, California, erect a statue of a hen 
in the main street. 

Cost of Establishing a Poultry Farm* 

It should not be thought that poultry farming is a simple occupation 
which may be taken up when everything else has failed, and it must be 
realised that among the main essentials for success are sufficient capital 
to provide proper equipment, an aptitude 1 for the work, keen observation, 
an infinite capacity for details, and the realisation that it involves working 
early and late practically seven days per week, particularly during the half 
of the year when the chickens are being raised. 

The cost of establishing a poultry farm is often under-estimated by 
those entering the industry, with the result that many invest a few hun¬ 
dred pounds of hard-earned savings in a farm, struggle along for a year or 
so, and then find that they have undertaken a hopeless task; hence the 
reason for numerous farms being on the market. To put the matter of 
cost of working up a farm in a nutshell, it may be stated that the expen¬ 
diture will amount to at least £1 for each layer, exclusive of providing a 
residence, which means that to establish a farm carrying 1,000 layers 
would cost £1,000, plus a dwelling. This amount would cover the purchase 
of five acres of land, the materials for poultry buildings, breeding stock or 
chickens to commence, sundry tools and appliances, and living expenses 
(30s. per week) for two years while the flock was being built up. It will 
be noted that no allowance is made for labour, it being assumed that the 
farmer would erect his own buildings and runs. This expenditure would 
only provide bare essentials, but is based on erecting buildings, which, 
while not being elaborate, would be a lasting asset. 

It may be contended that many of the most successful farms of to-day 
were started on a very small capital, which is quite true, but in such cases 
the farmer had other means of earning a living while the farm was being 
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built up., and it may have taken a number of year's to reach the point where 
the farm was self-supporting. The position to-day of the majority of 
people taking up poultry farming is that they have no employment, so 
that the amount of capital available has to cover the cost of building up 
the farm and also living expenses for two years while increasing the flocks. 
The question may be raised as to why the farm could not be stocked in one 
year so as to obtain a quicker return. This, however, is not practicable, 
because it is not possible- to buy laying stock at a price which would return 
a profit, and to attempt to rear sufficient chickens in one year to stock a 
farm would involve an outlay of twice as much in buildings and equip¬ 
ment as would be necessary to work it up in two years. 


Reduced Returns m Recent Years* 

While poultry farming is, perhaps, still one of the best paying small 
industries, the returns during the past couple of years have been adversely 
affected in common with all primary products, while the fact that many 
hundreds of people have taken up poultry farming during that time has 
also tended to bring down prices. As a matter of fact, the time has arrived 
when a much greater increase in. production of eggs would mean that 
saturation point would be reached, notwithstanding the fact that there 
has been an enormous increase in the number of eggs exported from 2sTew 
South Wales, amounting to a total of 6,000,000 dozen last year- The 
period over which export can he carried on is limited, and our population 
is not large enough to consume many more eggs than are produced at 
present. The position is also accentuated by the influx of eggs from other 
States, due to the better market prices ruling in Sydney. To relieve the 
local market of the surplus production it is necessary to commence ex¬ 
porting so early that a definite loss is-incurred on all eggs despatched dur¬ 
ing the first couple of months of the exporting season, and it is essential 
* that eggs be shipped away a couple of months later than is safe from the 
point of view of covering expenses. Were it not for organised marketing 
under the control of the Egg Marketing Board it would not be possible to 
carry on export operations on such an extensive scale, and the returns to 
the poultry farmer would be considerably less than at present. The loss 
sustained on early and late exports has to be made up by profits during the 
'middle of the season and the penny per dozen pool contribution made by 
poultry farmers. It, therefore, means that unless something can be done to 
stimulate local consumption of eggs, or other markets can be found over¬ 
seas, which is not likely at present, there' cannot be much more extension 
of the industry without lower prices to the producer,, and when it is 
pointed out that the return per hen at the present time is only just half 
what it was in normal times it will be realised that the industry could not 
stand any further reduction. On last year’s returns a well-managed farm, 
carrying a flock of 1,000 layers, would only produce an income of £250, out 
of which would have to be deducted any interest on capital, rates and 
taxes, etc., thus the poultry farmer does not receive much to compensate 
for long hours and the capital invested. 
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Agricultural Gazette of Neva South Wales. 


Glass-houses Here and Abroad* 

Some Interesting Comparisons. 


JOHN DOUGLASS, H. D.A., H.D.D., Senior Agricultural Instructor. 

The chief glass-house districts of U.S.A. are situated in densely-populated 
industrial centres, or in the northern states where the population during 
the winter depends upon the southern states for vegetables. In Canada the 
houses are situated in the thickly-populated areas. The chief glass-house 
tomato-growing district of England is Lea Valley, which is on the outskirts 
of London. During my recent trip abroad I spent some time investigating 
the types of houses built in each of these countries, the crops propagated, 
the research and cultural methods followed, and the business side of the 
industry. 

In New South Wales and South Australia the chief crop grown under 
glass is the tomato. I was interested in the fact that glass-house tomato 



A Type of Bowse Suitable for Australian Coudltloas* 

Hot© the lightness of construction, ample ventilation, wide doors to allow entry of vehicles, high side 
walls and dwarf concrete foundation wall. The overhead irrigation and heating pipes are also visible. 


growers in other countries obtained on the average about twice the yield 
of our local growers. There are many factors which contribute to the 
better results obtained abroad. 

Type ©£ House a Big Factor*- ■ 

The type of glass-house, more than any other factor, influences yields. 
In U.S.A* and Canada there are many types, the chief ones being known as 
the “ridge and furrow” structures and “super” glass-houses. In England 
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the greatest area under glass is covered with ridge and furrow types. This 
type, although not known by that name, is very common in Australia, but 
differs in many important points from those in England. 

The area covered by individual houses abroad is very much greater than 
here, and it is an advantage in that it helps to maintain a much more even 
temperature and better air conditions. Another important point of dif¬ 
ference is in regard to solidity of structure. Despite all that has been said 
about the climate in Australia not being cold enough to warrant expensive 
houses, my contention is that if the industry is to be established on a per¬ 
manent basis and payable results are to be ensured over a number of years, 
it is just as necessary to have solidly-built houses here as it is in England. 

The time is long past in Australia when growers could build a very light 
cheap structure and be sure of excellent returns. As in every other country 



A Battery of Glass-houses in Ohio Covering 1& acres. 

The heating and sterilising plant chimney on the right is 100 feet high. 


of the world Australian growers must look on glass-house culture as a stable 
business proposition and not as a get-rich-quick scheme. In Canada and 
U.S.A. growers are content to obtain returns from their investments which 
will cover expenses, give the operators a fair salary and return about 15 per 
cent, on the capital invested. It is very doubtful if, on the average, the 
industry in Australia pays as well as this, even with our comparatively 
good climatic conditions, cheaper houses, low running costs, etc. 

' ' Permanent Structures Favoured. 

Houses in other countries are built as permanent structures, and although 
a certain amount of upkeep is involved, they last indefinitely. Overseas 
growers, unlike our local men, cannot under these circumstances, give con¬ 
sideration to a change of soil by moving the honses to fresh ground. They 
maintain soil fertility by practising crop rotation and manuring, and keep 
the soil and houses free of diseases and pests by sterilising and adopting 
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A Typical Steel-pipe Frame Glass-house in Ohio, 
jN'ote the heating pipes on the walls and the ridge ventilation. 



This Glass-house Is Twenty-live Years Old. 

It Is of the ridge-and-furrow type and Is without posts. 
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.hygienic cultural methods. I inspected several overseas glass-houses twenty- 
iive years old and found them unimpaired by age and more up-to-date than 
anything in New 'South. Wales at the present time. The initial cost of these 
•permanent glass-houses is a good deal more than that of temporary struc¬ 
tures, but the initial cost is practically the only cost. 

At the present time the most progressive growers in New South Wales 
are doing fairly well with cheap structures, but will have great difficulty 
in maintaining payable returns when the houses deteriorate. The only 
good point about these temporary structures is their cheapness; the defects 
are numerous. 



Typical English Glass-houses, 


Disadvantages of Temporary Houses. 

first place, owing to lack of heating facilities, faulty ventilation, 
etural defects, etc., we are strictly limited in the range of varieties of 
ioinatoes which can be grown. Tomatoes which will withstand low and 
varying temperatures, and those which pollinate at a low temperature, are 
the only, ones that can be successfully cultivated. The better-quality, 
^heavier-yielding types are unsuited by the conditions in our type of glass- 
Wse. Furthermore, the fact that the standard height of the walls of local 
.glasshouses is only 4 feet prevents the growing of tall varieties. 

The 'a^avy losses occasioned by Irish blight each year in New South 
Wales are'due in a large measure to the faulty construction of the houses. 
Several of the leading growers in Ohio (TJ.S.A.) had never heard of this 
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Super Type of Glass-house in Canada. 


Note the men standing under the cross girders, also tomato plants showing above the girders, 
which are ten feet from the ground. 



The Latest Type of American Glass-house. 

Being built for the New York State Department of Agriculture. 
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disease. Nematodes are more serious in Ohio tomato fields than in our 
tomato districts, hut the trouble is reduced to a minimum in their glass¬ 
houses, as are certain fungous diseases (including Fusarium), by adopting 
soil sterilisation as a routine practice. 

Finance is a Stumbling Block. 

Even after inspecting several thousand of acres of glass-houses in 
America and Europe, it is difficult to decide upon the ideal type for con¬ 
ditions in this country. The one and only factor which prevents a definite 
decision being made is the question of cost. The situation of the land on 
which the house is to be built will, of course, also considerably influence the 
decision as to the best type of house to construct. Undoubtedly the steel 
framed, artificially heated, super type of glass-house is the ideal. I had the 
good fortune to see one being built for the New York State Department of 
Agriculture. The accompanying photograph will give you some idea of the 
completeness of this structure. 

For growers with a fair amount of capital I consider that modifications 
of the superstructure type would give excellent results in this country. 
Those already in the industry, however, are recommended, for the present at 
any rate, to make a further outlay to improve their' existing houses rather 
than to invest in the more expensive types. 

Some Desirable Features., 

The ideal glass-house should embody the following features, thus making 
it possible to grow, each season, heavy-yielding crops of tomatoes of the 
best quality. 

In the first place the house should be as nearly air-tight as possible. 
This gives the operator satisfactory control over temperature and humidity. 
An air-tight house prevents the escape of warm air during the night and 
thus maintains a higher temperature more economically than does a leaky 
house. .Air-tightness also allows of effective fumigation. 

The next consideration in deciding upon the ideal for Australian con¬ 
ditions is the matter of adequate ventilation. The health of the plants 
depends a good deal upon ventilation. At present during the winter months 
the practice is not to ventilate, and the plants are saved from serious 
damage and even total destruction only by “accidental” ventilation through 
the glass cracks, channels of the rafters, etc. Even in snowy, winter 
weather overseas growers make a point of ventilating the houses as often 
as necessary. The fact that these houses are heated does not make this 
operation any more necessary than in our temporary structures. 

The wall heights of overseas houses vary considerably, but the average is 
somewhat higher than our tallest. The larger glass-houses in America have 
a standard 8 feet wall. I consider that the ideal Australian type should 
have waHs at least 6 feet high. The extra expense incurred will be well 
repaid by the-ease of working and the many other obvious advantages. 
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Another noticeable feature in all overseas glass-houses was the low con¬ 
crete or brick foundation wall. This wall varied in height, and could, with 
advantage, be incorporated in designs for this country, especially as con¬ 
crete is relatively cheap. In the first place this concrete foundation wall 
eliminates rotting of the wooden bottom wall plates. Its chief advantage, 
however, lies in the fact that it is more effective than other materials in 
excluding frost and cold air, which is coldest at ground level. In the case 
of our present structures the cold gains entrance through cracks and by 
direct radiation through the glass. Another advantage is its permanency 
and negligible cost of upkeep as compared with renewal charges where the 
wooden structure rests on the ground. 

The construction of glass-house roofs, guttering, etc., in the modern types 
of glass-houses is very efficient. In the first place, only the best seasoned 
wood glazing bars are used. The glass is puttied in with elastic (non¬ 
hardening) putty so as to make a rainproof roof. Along the inside of the 
rafter small furrows (or gutters) are made in order to carry off the water 
which condenses on the inside of the glass. This makes the roof drip-proof. 
Trussing of the roof should always be carried out with the object of 
eliminating as many posts as possible. 

(To be continued .) 


Applications Invited pop the Government Farrer 

Scholarship. 

The Government Farrer Scholarship, tenable in the Agriculture Diploma 
Course at Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond, will be open for 
competition in January next. 

The award of the scholarship will be made on the results of the Inter¬ 
mediate Certificate Examination, subject to consideration of the candidate’s 
aptitude, fitness, physical strength and other qualifications necessary to 
become successful in agricultural work. The award will be made on the 
aggregate marks obtained in six subjects at the examination in question, 
such subjects to include English, Mathematics 1, and four others to be 
selected from specified groups. The scholarship will be open for competition, 
to candidates who are not less than 16 nor more than 19 years of age 
on 1st February, 1934, and who are natural born or naturalised subjects 
of the King. Candidates or their parents must have had six months’ 
continuous residence in this State immediately prior to 1st February next. 
The duration of the scholarship is three years in the case of a holder 
entering the first year, and two years where he is qualified to enter the 
second year of the course, and will cover fees, cost of text-books and other 
expenses up to a maximum of £40 per annum. Any charges or expenses 
in excess of that amount will require to he met by the student. 

Applications from persons desirous of competing for the scholarship 
must reach the Principal not later than 5th January, 1934. Further 
particulars are obtainable from the Tinder-Secretary, Department of Agri* 
culture, Box 36a, G.P.O., Sydney, or from the Principal, Hawkesbury 
Agricultural College, Richmond. 
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Potato Cultivation Often Overdone, 

Local Progressive Methods in Line with Overseas Ideas. 


The harmful effects of deep inter-row cultivation of the potato crop lias 
frequently been noted in this State during dry seasons, stated Mr. A. J. 
Finn, Special Agricultural Instructor, recently. Main crop growers, par¬ 
's ticularly in the western and southern districts of this State, have arrived at 

' the conclusion that frequent shallow cultivations during the early stages of 

| growth are of prime importance. A review of the methods adopted by the 

competitors in potato crop competitions over a number of years reveals the 
fact, that most of these growers also practise frequent, early and level eultb 
, rations. These workings are effected chiefly by the use of harrows when the 

| crop is breaking ground, and even when the plants are 8 to 10 inches high. 

Evidence as to the progressiveness of these methods is contained in a 
!| recent issue of The American Potato Journal } from which the extracts below 

jj are reprinted, and which states that the more frequent nse of the weeder 

jj . early in the season, or until the plants are 8 to 10 inches high, and less 
jj inter-row cultivation are now recommended to growers throughout New 

York State. This has been proven to be both cheaper and more effective 
i? than the present system of weed control. 


The Primary Object of Cultivation is to Kill Weeds. 

f Tiie proper cultivation of potatoes is an art dependent on good judgment 
and a knowledge of the general principles involved, rather than a science 
which can be reduced to set rules. From the previous generation of soil 
scientists we inherited a number of theories, such as the conservation of soil 
moisture by a surface mulch, stimulation of soil bacteria and nitrification 
through the aeration of the soil, and so forth. These could be demonstrated, 
in the laboratory, but most of them somehow failed to prove out in field 
•experiments, which are the real and final test of any theory. In repeated 
experiments with corn, and more lately on Long Island (TJ.S.A.), with 
potatoes, cultivation has caused a decrease as often as an increase compared 
to plots where the weeds were simply scraped off with a hoe and the soil 
never stirred. Where the weeds were allowed to grow yields were naturally 
extremely low. 

When all is said we come back to the original idea of cultivation, namely, 
that the primary object is to kill weeds. Some form of cultivation is, so far, 
the only economical means of weed-killing devised. If weed growth is 
controlled, in the rows as well as between them, further stirring of the soil 
will apparently accomplish little, and often reduces the yield, though there 
is some evidence that in years of extreme drought, like 1930 (in TLSJL), 
if, may be slightly beneficial. 

Why Cultivations Should be Early and Shallow. 

Someone has suggested the term “birth controP for the killing of the first 
few crops of weeds, through the use of the harrow and weeder, before 
the potatoes are above ground. The time to kill weeds is while they are small 
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and weak, not after they have become firmly established and deeply rootedL 
The spike harrow or weeder also gets over the ground much more rapidly 
than the row cultivator. Where the seed pieces are planted fairly deep 1 
the harrow can be run deep enough to loosen the surface soil thoroughly*, 
and can even be used after the potatoes are up with little or no damage. 
In 1928 the Pennsylvania 400-Bushel-Club members harrowed an average 
of 2.3 times, some as many as four times. 

The first inter-row cultivation may be, and under some conditions should 
be, deep and fairly close in order thoroughly to loosen, up the soil compacted!, 
between the rows in planting, and to allow heavy rains to penetrate rapidly- 
As soon as the roots begin to spread out, however, especial care should be¬ 
taken to prevent root injury. Tearing off roots is a mutilation of the plant, 
which will check and sometimes permanently injure its development. When 
good-sized potatoes are cultivated closely or deeply, the whole field may 
sometimes be seen to wilt in the hot sun, even though the soil is not very- 
dry. Such cultivation does more harm than it can possibly do good. 

When wet weather has prevented normal cultivation until weeds have- 
attained some size, a set of sweeps will cut the weeds below the surface,, 
but need not be run deep enough to tear the potato roots severely. Other¬ 
wise, deep and damaging cultivation will be necessary. 

Is the Value of a Soil Mulch Over-emphasised? 

Writing in this same journal, E. V. Hardenburg, of the Cornell Univer¬ 
sity (N.Y.), suggests that the primary function of cultivation is weed 
control. Increase in potato yields resulting from the maintenance of a soil 
mulch to conserve soil moisture, he says, has been over-emphasised. Thi$ 
has been shown, he claims, by the results of recent experiments reported 
by the Cornell University and the Pennsylvania Experiment Station. In 
both of these experiments, running four to five years, plots receiving three- 
to five cultivations yielded as well as plots cultivated eight or more times. 
Similarly, plots in which the soil was never stirred and weeds were con¬ 
trolled by scraping or cutting yielded as well or better than the cultivated: 
plots. The conclusion is that cultivation may be overdone, particularly 
during periods of drought, where weed control does not require it, and* 
late in the season when tillage results in serious root damage. 

After dealing fairly exhaustively with the subject, Hardenburg arrives at: 
the conclusion, based on the results of recent experiments, that it usually 
pays best to cultivate potatoes only a sufficient number of times to control 
Weeds effectively, and that the best potato grower is not the one who culti¬ 
vates most often, but rather the one who handles his weed problem with-, 
fewest cultivations and at lowest cost. 

Ridge versus Level Cultivation* 

Another debated point, says I. B. B. Dickey, of Pennsylvania State Col¬ 
lege, is as to whether potatoes should he ridged or hilled up. Practically 
all cultivation experiments (in U.S.A.) show better yields from level cul¬ 
tivation, as less moisture is lost by evaporation and the roots are less- 
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disturbed. If weeds in the row have been allowed to develop beyond the 
stage where the weeder will kill them, they may sometimes be smothered 
by ridging. Again, if there is danger of the tubers pushing out and get¬ 
ting sunburned, it may be well to throw some dirt to the row. In either 
ease, ridging should be regarded as an evil which may or may not be 
necessary. There is much less excuse for ridging with late potatoes, which 
if planted well down in the ground will not set close enough to the surface 
for exposure to be serious. Ridged potatoes are doubtless easier to dig, 
but something is usually, if not always, sacrificed in yield to gain this 
advantage. 

Writing in reference to the same subject, Hardenburg says that although 
ridging does not appear to have a large influence on the amount of sun¬ 
burn injury, the study of 105 farms in 1931 and 171 in 1932 showed consis¬ 
tently less injury in those fields ridged highest. In view of the fact that 
extreme ridging, applied when the plants are large and growing rapidly, 
usually results in loss of soil moisture, much root damage and ultimately 
reduced yields, it should be done only late in the season after the plants 
are nearly mature. If it appears necessary to ridge earlier in order to 
take care of surface water on the heavier soils, the ridge should be broad 
or the furrow narrow. Another suggestion is that deeper planting will 
result in the tubers forming at a lower level with a consequent reduction in 
sunburn injury. 


The Importance op Clovers in a Pasture. 

The value of clovers as a constituent element of pastures is well recognised. 
They not only enhance the general fertility of the soil, improve its texture, 
and darken its colour, hut in so doing they indirectly improve the growth 
of the grasses growing in association with them. This is particularly true 
in regard to those grasses which require a reasonably high standard of 
soil fertility—grasses that, in general, are the more valuable among our 
grazing plants. The clovers are, furthermore, richer in food materials 
than are the grasses; not only richer in proteins, but also in many essential 
minerals. The significance of these facts is the more apparent when the 
grasslands of Australia are considered in relation to mineral deficiency. 
Minerally-deficient pastures are characteristically devoid of pasture legumes, 
and it is interesting to note that when soil and other conditions become 
( conducive to the growth of clovers, mineral deficiency quite often becomes 
; corrected, at least in so far as evident symptoms in the health of stock are 
V concerned. An adequate proportion of clover in any pasture must be 
regarded as being essential to the well-being of the grasses in that pasture 
as well as to the health of the live stock that browse upon it. 

The foregoing is an extract from a report on the dairy pastures of Aus¬ 
tralia, by Mr. William Davies, of the Aberystwyth Plant Breeding Station, 
Wales, who recently spent a year in Australia carrying out pasture investi¬ 
gations. 
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Growing Green Peas on Trellises* 

A New Method with many Advantages. 


A. C. ORMAN, H.D.A., Agricultural Instructor. 

On the coast, particularly in the Gosford and Dora Greek districts, the 
growing of green peas on trellises is a common practice, and is particularly 
suitable for small growers in these and similar districts. 

The advantages claimed for this system are many. The yields are 
increased, picking is rendered easier, less disease is present on the haulms, 
the rows are more easily cultivated and kept free of weeds, and the plants 
are not affected so much by continued wet weather. 



A Crop of Green Peas on Trellises. 


The method of constructing the trellis is as follows:—Stout stakes 5 feet 
long are driven 6 inches into the ground at intervals of about 20 feet along 
the rows. As the peas grow, horizontal wires a little thicker than tie 
wire are alternately spaced on both sides of the stakes every 6 or 8 inches, 
or in pairs at the same distance, up to a height of 4 feet 6 inches, according 
to the growth of the vines. The wires are strained to stout short pegs at 
■each end of the rows. The rows are usually spaced about 4 feet apart. 
Yields of up to .400 bushels per acre have been obtained by this method, 
according to reports. 

A modification of the method, and one often employed by backyard vege¬ 
table growers, is to use sticks and bushes to support the plants* 
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What, is Certified Potato Seed? 

Why Individual Growers Cannot Have Their 
Seed Certified. 


A. J. FINN, H.D.A., Special Agricultural Instructor. 

What is meant by certified potato seed? Can I have my potatoes certified? 
These and similar questions are often received by the Department from 
potato growers, particularly those who have taken the trouble to select and 
otherwise build up a line of seed potatoes that is true to type and very free 
from virus and other diseases and pests. 

Unfortunately there are many obstacles in the way of officially certifying 
seed on behalf of individual growers. For instance, an inspector may 
certify that a certain crop is up to the standard as regards freedom from 



A Handy Potato Grading Table. 

disease, etc., but it would he difficult to guarantee that all the seed bagged 
or offered for sale by that grower came from the crop previously inspected. 
On the other hand, with the aid and co-operation of properly constituted 
potato growers’ associations, adequate check can be kept on these matters,, 
and it is the knowledge of these safeguards which tends to build up confi¬ 
dence in the minds of buyers. It has to be remembered by those who have 
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good quality seed potatoes to dispose of that it is not sufficient for the 
grower himself to be convinced of the excellence of his own seed; he has to 
convince the buyer. 

Thus we have the main reasons why individual growers cannot have their 
potato seed officially certified. 

How to Form a Potato Growers* Association* 

As the growing of seed, on a commercial scale at any rate, will be limited 
to certain potato-growing districts, growers anxious to have their seed 
certified are advised to solicit the co-operation of their fellow-growers in 
the formation of a local growers 5 association. Model rules for such a body 
are printed on the following pages. Incidentally, these rules also specify 
the various standards for different certified grades of potatoes. 

MODEL CONSTITUTION OF A POTATO GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Title. 

1. The name of the association is “ The . Potato Growers 5 

Association. 

Headquarters. 

2. The headquarters of the association shall be at.in 

the State of New South Wales. 

Objects. 

8. The objects of the association shall be—- 


(a) To carry out the grading and labelling of the potatoes of members. 

(b) To promote and further the interests of members in the production and 
marketing of potatoes. 

< o ) To sell or arrange for the sale, distribution, or marketing of the potatoes 
of members. 

(d) To do all things necessary, incidental, or conducive to these objects. 

(e) To construct, maintain, and alter any buildings or works necessary or 
convenient for the purposes of the association and its members. 

(f) To employ or engage workmen, officers, etc. 

Powers. 

4. (a) To carry out objects of the association. 

(b) To suspend, disqualify, or otherwise deal with any member for failing 
to comply with any rule of the association, or doing any matter or thing which in 
the opinion of the association is contrary to its principles or objects. 

Control. 

5. The control of the affairs of the association and the exercise of all its powers 
■shall be vested in an executive consisting of seven of its members. 

Officers. 

6. (a) The officers of the association shall consist of a President, Vice-presi¬ 
dents, Secretary, and Treasurer. 

(b) All officers shall be elected at the annual general meeting and shall hold 
office until the end of the next annual general meeting or until the appointment 
of their successors. 

(c) Should a vacancy occur in any office it shall be filled at the next meeting 
.of the executive. 

Meetings. 

7. The annual general meeting of the association shall be held at... 

in.each year or on such other day as the executive shall determine. 

The executive shall meet at such times as are fixed by the secretary. 
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Membership. 

8. The membership of the association shall be open to all bona fide potato- 
growers who are financial members of the Farmers and Settlers’ Association, 
Primary Producers’ Dnion, or Agricultural Bureau, and who have an area of not 
less than 3 acres planted to potatoes at the date of application for membership. 

Subscription. 

9. Th© annual subscription payable by each member shall be as fixed by the- 
association at each annual general meeting, and shall be- paid not later than 
.in each year. 


Grading and Inspection of Potatoes. 

10. (a) Bach member of the association, unless exempted by it, shall submit, 
the potatoes grown by him for the inspection of an. inspector appointed by the 
association. 

(b) Before the inspection of the potatoes intended for seed of any member,,, 
the association may require such member to furnish a statutory declaration to the 
effect that the potatoes to be inspected are a part of the crop which has been 
inspected by an officer of the Department of Agriculture of New South Wales and 
certified by Mm to he “ certified ” or “ standard ” seed. 

(c) After the inspection of the potatoes of any member, the inspector may 
affix to the hag or hags containing same a label in one of the prescribed forms. 
Such label shall only be affixed if the potatoes conform to the requirements set 
forth in Pule 11. 

(d) There shall be payable by a member, the inspection fee fixed by the 
association in respect of every bag of potatoes inspected for him. 

(e) Each member shall, on or before the thirty-first day of December in 
each year, furnish to the secretary of the association particulars of the area and 
variety of potatoes which the member intends to submit for the inspection of the 
Department of Agriculture of New South Wales for the purpose of seed 
certification. 


Labelling of Potatoes. 


11. (a) Table Potatoes .—A label will not he affixed by the association’s inspector 
to any potatoes intended for table use unless they comply with the provisions off 
the grading regulations for potatoes made under the Plant Diseases Act, 1924, 
of New South Wales. When the inspector is satisfied that the potatoes comply 
with the above requirements he shall affix to the hags containing same a label in 
the form prescribed hereunder. 


-POTATO GROWER’S ASSOCIATION 

OFFICIAL LABEL 

GRADED TABLE POTATOES 

Yariety.... 

Size ... 

Grown by .... of ... 

It is hereby certified that the potatoes contained in this bag have. been 
inspected by the association’s inspector and are hereby guaranteed to he* 
*... grade. 

Dated this.. day of.. 193 , 

.Inspector, 

* Here write either No. 1, No. 2, New Potato or Chat. 
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(b) Seed Potatoes —A label will not be affixed by the association’s inspector 
to any seed potatoes unless— 

(1) They comply with the provisions of the grading regulations for potatoes 
made under the Plant Diseases Act, 1924, of New South Wales, and 

(ii) they are tree from deep pits and not affected with surface scab over 
more than one-sixteenth of the surface area of the potato, which in no 
case shall affect the eyes of the potato; 

(iii) the eyes of the potatoes have not grown out from the main tuber; 

(iv) they are of even shape and are not less than 1J oz. or more than 12 oz~ 
in weight; 

(v) they do not contain more than 2 per centum varietal impurities; 

(vi) the crop from which the potatoes have been obtained has been inspected 
by an officer of the Department of Agriculture of New South Wales and 
certified by him to be “ standard ” or “ certified ” seed potatoes* 

When the association’s inspector is satisfied that the above-mentioned require- 
meats have been complied with, he shall affix a label to the bags containing the 
potatoes. 

“Certified” Seed Label (Blue'). 

In the case of seed potatoes obtained from a crop which has been certified by 
an officer of the Department of Agriculture of New South Wales to be ** certified ,J " 
seed potatoes, the label shall be in the following form:-— 


_POTATO GROWERS 5 ASSOCIATION 

OFFICIAL LABEL 

CERTIFIED SEED POTATOES 


Size . 

Grown by.__ 

It is hereby certified that the potatoes contained in this bag 
have been inspected by the Association’s Inspector, and are 
guarantee- to be certified seed potatoes. 


Date. 


Inspector. 


(Front of Label.) 


The crop from which this seed has been obtained has been 
duly inspected by an offi er of the Department of Agriculture 
of N.S.W., and meets with the prescribed standards relative 
to freedom from disease and varietal purity. 

No liability as to the quality, condition, etc., of the contents 
of this hag will be recognised unless complaint be made in 
writing to the Secretary of the Association within three 
days of the original purchaser taking delivery of same. 


(Back of Label) 
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Alteration of Roles, 

The association may at any time make new rules and vary or delete existing 
rules. 

“Standard” Seed Label (Red). 

In the case of seed potatoes obtained from a crop which has been certified by 
.an officer of the Department of Agriculture of New South Wales to be “ standard n 
seed potatoes-, the label shall be in the following form:— 



(Front of Label.) 


The crop from which this seed has been obtained has been 
duly inspected by an officer of the Department of Agriculture 
of N.S.W., and meets with the prescribed standards relative 
to freedom from disease and varieual purity, except that 
it does not attain the requisite freedom from virus infootion 
to obtain a full certificate, but the crop was well grown, 
and well above average in health and vigour. 

No liability as to the quality, condition, etc-., of the contents 
of this bag will bo recognised unless oomplaint be made 
in writ it g to the Socretarv of the Association within three 
days of the original purchaser taking delivery of same. 


(Back of Label.) 


The Department has a number of leaflets available on different aspects of 
vegetable growing—cultural, insect and pest control, and fertilising. ■ The 
tities of these*free leaflets are set out in the “List of Publications,” copies 
of which are also available for the asking. 
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Pure Seed 

Growers Recommended by the Department. 


The Department of Agriculture publishes monthly in the Agricultural Gazette a list 
of growers of pur© seed of good quality of various crops in order to encourage those who 
have been devoting attention to this sphere of work, and to enable farmers to get into 
direct touch with reliable sources of supply of such seeds. 

A grower’s name is added to the list only (1) after the crop has been inspected during 
the growing, period by a field officer and favourably reported upon* and (2) after a samp!© 
of the seed has boon received by the Under-Secretary, Department of Agriculture* 
Sydney* and has satisfactorily passed a germination test. 

Intending purchasers are advised to communicate direct with growers regarding the 
price for the seeds mentioned hereunder. In the event of purchasers being dissatisfied 
with seed supplied by growers whose names appear on this list, they are requested to 
report immediately to the Department. 

Pure seed growers are required to furnish each month a statement of the quantity of 
seed on hand* Such statement must reach the Department* Box 36a, G.P.O., Sydney* 
not later than the 12th of the month. 

Maize — 

Fitzroy ... .Manager, Experiment Farm* Grafton. 

Funk’s Yellow Dent ... J. A. L. Thompson, “ Deep Water,” South Gundagai. 

Golden Beauty.W. R. Mitchell, Lower Towamba, via Eden. 

Ulmarra Whitecap ... J. Flanders, XJlmarra. 

Wellingrove .Manager, New England Experiment Farm, Glon Innes. 

Sorghum —- 

Oowper ■.Principal, Rawkosbury Agricultural Collogo, Richmond. 

Oxley ... ... ... Manager, Now England Experiment Farm, Glen innes. 

Saccaline.F. J. D. Doust, Lynn Farm, Camden. 

White African ... ... Manager, Wollongbar Experiment Farm, Lismore. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

Potato (“ Certified ” and 44 Standard ” Seed ) — 

Carman.Secretary, Potato Growers’ Association, Millthorpe. 

Early Carman ... ... Secretary, Potato Growers’ Association, Millthorpe. 

Early Manhattan ... Secretary, Potato Growers’ Association, Millthorpe. 

Secretary, Potato Section, Rural Co-operative Society 
Ltd,, Orange (certified seed only). 

Factor ... .Secretary, Potato Growers’ Association, Millthorpe. 

Secretary, Potato Section, Rural Co-operative Society 
Ltd., Orange (certified seed only). 

Secretary, Potato Growers* Association, Taralga. 

Late Manhattan ... Secretary, Potato Section, Rural Co-operative Society 

Ltd., Orange. 

Cucumber — 

Early Fortune .W. Parry, Torrigal. 

Crystal Apple ... ... E. F. Ritter, Wyong. 

Beans — 

Tweed Wonder.W. T. Sunderland, Bunglegumbie road, Dubbo. 

E. S. Green, Whylandra Creek, Dubbo. 

Superintendent, Riverina “Welfare Farm, Yanco. 

Tomato — 

Improved Sunnybrook 

Earliana ... ... A. Sorby, Macquarie Fields, 

Break-o*-Day .A. Sorby, Macquarie Fields. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Bathurst* 1 ■ 
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Tomato —continue cl 

Bonny Best .Manager, Experiment Farm, Bathurst. 

P. Morandini, “ Riviera,” Bunglegumbie-road, Bubbo. 

Norton^ 6 .Manager, Experiment Farm, Bathurst. 


Sweet Potato (rooted cuttings)— 


Porto Rico 

Nancy Hall 

Southern Queen. 

Ashbum. 

Wannop. 

Pierson . 

Triumph. 

Yellow Strasburg 

Yiueless .. 

Farmer’s Special 
Narrow Leaf Jersey 


... S. Redgrove, “ Sandhill,” Branxton, 

Superintendent, Narara Yiticultural Nursery, Gosford. 
... S. Redgrove, “ Sandhill,” Branxton. 

Superintendent, Narara Yiticultural Nursery, Gosford. 
... S. Redgrove, “ Sandhill,” Branxton. 

Superintendent, Narara Yiticultural Nursery, Gosford. 
... S. Redgrove, “ Sandhill,” Branxton. 

Superintendent, Narara Yiticultural Nursery, Gostord. 
... S. Redgrove, “ Sandhill,” Branxton. 

Superintendent, Narara Yiticultural Nursery, Gosford. 
... S. Redgrove, “ Sandhill,” Branxton. 

Superintendent, Narara Yiticultural Nursery, Gosford. 
... Superintendent, Narara Yiticultural Nursery, Gosford. 
... Superintendent, Narara Viticuitural Nursery, Gosford. 
... Superintendent, Narara Yiticultural Nursery, Gosford. 
... S. Redgrove, “ Sandhill,” Branxton. 

... S. Redgrove, “ Sandhill,” Branxton. 


Asparagus — 

Lady Washington ... Manager, Experiment Farm, Bathurst. 

Melon — 

Red Seeded Citron ... Principal, Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond. 


Squash — 

Banana.. Principal, Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond* 

0. J. RowclifT, Old Bubbo road, Bubbo. 

Watermelon — 

Angelo.. C, J. Rowcliff, Old Bubbo road, Bubbo. 

A number of crops were inspected and passed, but samples of the seed harvested have 
not been received, and these crops have not been listed. 


A Poison Bait for Ants. 

Tjhe following poison bait is recommended for the common black ant and 
tbe sugar ant:— 

U) Sugar, 41b.; borax, loz.; water, 4 pints. Boil together for fifteen 
minutes and then allow to cool. 

(b) Arsenite of soda (80 per cent, arsenious oxide), J oz. Dissolve in 
-1 pint of hot water and let cool. 

Mix (a) and (h) and stir in 4oz. of honey. 

Pour two or three fluid ounces of the bait into small* tins (tobacco or 
cigarette tins will answer the purpose), and place in the tins small pieces of 
oloth as a “foothold” for the ants when feeding. Within five or six days 
the ants generally disappear, the bait having been conveyed to their nest. 

As there trace of poison in this bait, keep it out of the reach of 
children and. ft^naalg. 
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The Pumpkin Beetle* 

Aulacophom hilaris Boisd. 


W. L. MORGAN* B.Sc.Agr., Assistant Entomologist. 


This article deals with the economic significance, distribution, and food 
plants of the pumpkin beetle, and describes the structure of the insect in the 
different stages of its life. A subsequent article will give data on its 
development and habits, and discuss measures for the control of the pest. 


The pumpkin beetle {Aulacophora hilaris Boisd.) belongs to a family of 
leaf-eating bettles, the Chrysomelidae, many species of which are crop pests 
in various parts of the world. The adult, and not the larva of this species, 
is responsible for the damage done. It attacks the foliage and flowers of 
pumpkins, melons, squashes, and cucumbers. Twelve species 9 of Aulaco¬ 
phora are known to occur in Australia, and whilst several of them attack 
•cucurbits in Northern Australia, Aulacophora hilaris is the species of pest 
importance in New South Wales. 


Economic States. 

The losses due to this pest vary from a slight reduction of the crops up 
to such heavy or total destruction of the plants as to necessitate complete 
re-sowing. In northern inland portions of the State considerable losses 
•occur each year, particularly in early crops, but every few years a general 
outbreak occurs, and most of the young spring crops throughout the State 
are heavily damaged or destroyed. At such times absence of rain may 
prevent re-sowing, or the re-sown crop may be equally badly damaged. 
Apart from the severe damage to young crops, older plants may be seriously 
thinned out or checked in growth. In addition, the beetles are particularly 
fond of the flowers and young fruit of pumpkins and squashes, and by con¬ 
tinually destroying these may cause further losses. Occaionally, where the 
pest has been very abundant and dry conditions have prevailed, cherries, 
and even figs, have been attacked, and localised losses have resulted. 

/ 

Previous Records of the Beetle, 

As some doubt existed as to the identity of the species prevalent in New 
South Wales, specimens were submitted for identification to the late Mr. 
A. M. lea, Entomologist, Adelaide Museum, and were identified by him as 
Aulocophora hilaris , Boisduval, originally described in “Yoyag© de 
P Astrolabe,” 1832, page 555”. Lea 9 states that the description by Boisduval, 
though short, applies exactly only to the species subsequently named A^ 
olixneri by Baly, 10 and A. australis by Blackburn. 11 





Tlie Pumpkin Beetle {Avlacophora hilaris Boisd.). 

Egg (X14). 2. Pully grown larva. 8. Pupa, lateral view. 4. Pupa, dorsal view, 

bdominal segment of male, ventral view. 6. Female, dorsal view. , 7. Male antenna, 
of larva, dorsal view. 9. Last abdominal segment of female, ventral view. 
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The earliest published, record of Aulacophora hilaris occurring as a pest 
•is by A. S. 01hff la , who recorded it in 1892 on cucurbits and potato tops* 
The adult is first figured in this article, and the name “banded pumpkin 
.beetle” is used. W* W. Froggatt Ca in 1909 briefly described the eggs and 
newly-hatched larvae, and an accompanying coloured plate figured the 
adult, the eggs, and the damage caused to pumpkin leaves and cherries. In 
1910 Froggattr* described the fully developed larva and the pupa from 
specimens collected by Gallard from the roots of pumpkin plants at G os- 
ford. Jarvis 5 in 1913 developed the beetle in the laboratory on the roots of 
marrow, by placing the eggs in moist sand at the roots of the plants. 
Jarvis figured and described the egg, larva, pupa, and adult. He considered 
-.that normally the pumpkin beetle develops on roots of herbaceous plants, 
.and that with ordinary clean cultivation cucurbitaceous roots seldom suffer 
.attack. 

Its Distribution. 

This species is widely distributed throughout Australia, having been 
recorded from Queensland/ Northern Territory/ South Australia/ and 
'Victoria/ and apparently is regarded in each instance as the major pest of 
^cucurbits. It has been recorded from most districts in New South Wales, 
but causes greatest losses in the North-west Slopes and Liverpool Plains 
•districts and parts of the North Coast, being more prevalent in northern 
than in southern areas. It is least numerous in the colder and more 
•elevated regions. 

Food Plants. 

In addition to all cultivated cucurbits, the pumpkin beetle has been 
recorded on potato tops (slight damage) and on the leaves and buds of 
sugar-cane by OllifP; on the False Nightshade ( Solanum nigrum ) and the 
common dock ( Bumcx sp.) by Fuller 2 ; on cherries and stalks of young 
apples by Froggattc*; on young peach trees by Jarvis 5 ; on the leaves and 
silks of maize by Gurney 8 ; and on peaches and nectarines by French/ 

The following hosts were noted in reports received by the Entomological 
Branch from growers in 1927-28, when the pumpkin beetle was unusually 
.abundant:—Fig (the ripening fruit), grape, and the blossoms and young 
pods of beans. Additional host records by the author are lucerne ( Medicago 
sativa ), very slight damage; the blossoms of eucalypts and variegated thistle 
{Oarduus marianus) very commonly, the beetles apparently feeding on the 
nectar or the pollen, as the blossoms were injured; prickly-pear ( Opuniia 
:sp.) blossoms, slight damage to petals; and the Paddy Melon (Gucumis 
myriocarpus), a cucurbitaceous plant which appears to be the favourite 
weed host. 

The Nature of the Damage. y 

The damage to pumpkins, melons, and squashes commences as soon as the 
plants show through the ground, and although plants of all sizes are at¬ 
tacked, the chief damage is caused during the first three or four weeks of 
growth* A very young plant, with only the fleshy seedling leaves showing, 
may be destroyed by half a dozen bottles in the course of a few hours. The 
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large plant, however, is only seriously damaged or destroyed when many 
hundreds of beetles attack it, for the reason that the well-grown plant 
produces large leaves in rapid succession, and thus is able to outgrow the 
infestation. Usually, once the plant commences to make runners, it is able- 
to withstand further attack. 

The beetles feed on the under-surface of the fleshy seedling leaves. The- 
true leaves, while they are young and tender, are attacked from both sur¬ 
faces; but when they become coarse and older the beetles are at first- 
prevented from feeding on the lower leaf surface by the bristles that occur 
there; the attack, therefore, usually commences on the upper leaf surface,, 
frequently at the periphery. After a certain amount of damage to the 
upper surface has occurred, the leaf wilts, and the bristles are negotiated 
more easily. 

On the few occasions where pumpkin bettles have spread to cherries, they 
fed on the flesh of the ripening fruit, destroying its market value. 

Descriptions of the Various Stages. 

The Egg .—The egg (see X in the accompanying illustration) is .02 to ,03- 
inches in diameter; at oviposition it is bright orange in colour, later becom¬ 
ing paler, sometimes almost white, but turning yellowish-brown just before 
hatching. The shell is very delicately reticulated, and in the freshly- 
laid egg is soft and pliable, so that the egg often becomes distorted in. 
shape. The shell, however, soon hardens, becoming fragile and’ 
brittle. The eggs are laid singly or in groups; laid singly 
in damp soil they are irregularly spherical in shape; in groups 
they tend towards the polyhedral, while on hard, flat surfaces they are 
considerably flattened. 

The Larva .—The newly-hatched larva (.05 inches by .0X2 inches)’ 
is slender and light-brown in color. The thoracic region is slightly 
wider than the head and abdomen, but the body is of general 
uniform width. The fully-grown larva (see 2 in the illustration) 
is .4 to .5 inches by .1 to .XX inches, yellowish white to pale- 
yellowish brown, and the head and the thorax are slightly 
narrower than the abdominal region. The larval head is brown, 

length and breadth about equal, and antennae three-jo in ted. 'The dorsal 
surface of the prothorax is shaded with brown—more prominently in the- 
newly-hatched larva* The legs are small, yellowish-brown, lightly bristled, 
with the tarsus in the form of a pad which bears a single claw. The 
abdomen is eight-segmented, the terminal segment bearing an anal "shield 
dorsally, and ventrally a palp or “propleg” which is used in walking. The 
'banal shield (see 8 in the illustration) is brown, with numerous circular 
whife pittings that resemble a grating. The shield bears four large pairs- 
of seta§, the first and third pairs being clubbed, and the second and fourth 
aciculate. Dorso-anteriorly to the third pair of bristles there is a pair of 
small papillae-, spiracles occur laterally on the second thoracic segment*, 
and on each abdominal segment.-’ 
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ft GEAR LI. E GRIP 

lhai keeps you SAFE ! 



u 


The deep Helical pattern of the 
Dunlop tread grips the road like one 
helical gear grips another — an* 

■grips its full width. Go in a hurry— 
and, from shoulder to shoulder 
Dunlop bites into the road—transmit 
ting the maximum engine power 
Stop in a hurry—and the same wider 
load-grip makes your brakes more 
effective — holds you back from 
■danger. Drive on wet or greasy 
surfaces — and Dunlop safely holds fj 
the road. Fit this great Australian 
tyre for safety, more mileage, silence 
and economy. To-day's prices are 
lower than ever before — and your 
local dealer stocks all sizes. 

HELICAL TREAD PATTERN' 

The Dunlop tread pattern is based on 
the principle of helical gearing—on 
of the most efficient methods of 
transmitting power. By adapting it 
to a tread pattern Dunlop solved the 
problem of how to give tyres the 
maximum traction. This helical tread 
is one of Dunlop's most important 
improvements in tyre construction. 

® The Dunlop tyre is a product of Dunlop—Perdriau 

Rubber Co. Ltd.—the largest manufacturing organisation 

in Australia, employing 5000 Australian workers, and 
making every variety of high-class rubber goods. 
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The Pupa. —The pupa (see 3 and 4 in the illustration) is .2 to .3 inches 
long, and about .14 inches broad. The large pronotum is deflexed anteriorly* 
.and the head is bent back to lie beneath the first and second thoracic 
•segment. Setae occur uniformly over the body* and the developing appen¬ 
dages (legs and antennae) are folded beneath the body as in other Ohryso- 
nielidae. The pupa is at first creamy white; the eyes soon darken* then the 
head* thorax* and abdomen, and finally the appendages. 

The Adult .—The adult (see 6 in the illustration) is elongate in form, 
broader posteriorly than anteriorly; the female (.13 to .15 inches by .28 to 
,32 inches) is slightly larger than the male (.11 to .12 inches by .22 to .24 
inches). The colour is bright orange with black markings. Each 
wing cover is marked with two prominent black patches* and in addition is 
slightly tipped with black. The terminal segment of the abdomen is black, 
the second last segment is black also* except for a small yellow band dorsally 
rat each lateral margin. The eyes, the lower portion (tibia and tarsus) of 
‘■each, leg* and the ventral surface of each thoracic segment are black. The 
.antennae are brown, except for the five basal segments in the male and the 
two basal segments in the female, which are yellow. Antennae, 11-seg- 
mented; simple in the female, but in the male (see 7 in the illustration) the 
third to fifth basal segments are wide and produced on each side. The 
abdomen bears five visible segments. In the female (see 9) the ventral 
•.surface of the terminal abdominal segment is plain* but in the male (see 
•5) it is deeply notched on either side* with a wide furrow extending longi¬ 
tudinally between the notches to the anterior margin of' the segment. 
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Unproductiveness in Ohanez Vines* 

The Result oe Forcing the Spring Growth. 


H. L. MANUEL, Viticultural Expert, and N. D. LACKIE, Superintendent, 
Griffith Viticultural Nursery. 


The decrease in the yields from Ohanez grape vines on the Murrum- 
bidgee Irrigation Area during recent years has been investigated by the 
Viticultural Branch of the Department. 

As the result it is now apparent that such practices as the application of 
water or nitrogenous fertilisers during October and November, with 
consequent stimulation of the vegetative growth of the vines during the 
spring months, have been responsible for the reduction in production. 

The article which follows details the experiments carried out during 
1932-33. 


Growers of Ohanez vines throughout the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area 
have been greatly perturbed, and at a loss to understand the continued 
decrease in yields which has occurred during recent years. In general, 
satisfactory crops were obtained until the vines were about eight years old, 
Tbut from then onwards the yields have decreased each year. The vines 
do not now produce more than one-third the number of bunches they can 
reasonably be expected to carry through to maturity, and shedding during 
the blossoming period further reduces the ultimate yield. 

If or some time past the Viticultural Branch has been following certain 
lines of investigation, and it is now apparent that the forcing of the growth 
during the spring months by frequent or heavy irrigations, not only accen¬ 
tuates shedding during the blossoming period and is directly responsible for 
increased losses later in the season through berry wilt, but more important 
still, it adversely affects the differentiation of fruit buds for the following 
season. October and early November irrigations are disastrous to Ohanez, 
for it is during this period in the seasonal growth of the vines that the 
bunches which appear the following spring are formed within the dormant 
buds. Rain during October or November, the application of water or 
nitrogenous fertilisers, or any treatment tending unduly to stimulate the 
vegetative growth is reflected in an increased number of unfruitful buds 
the following year. 

Use Trials in 1932-33. 

Experiments were again conducted in 1932-33, and for purposes of com¬ 
parison an Ohanez plot was selected in one of the most vigorous vineyards 
(Farm No. 1848) on the Area, where spring irrigating has been practised, 
and another in a vineyard that has never been watered before December 
(Farm No. 218). A glance at the accompanying table should convince the 
most sceptical that “A vine produces fruit in inverse ratio to its 
strength, i.e., a, weak vine tends to produce more berries, and an excessively 
vigorous vine produces less fruit, than it can reasonably carry. 55 
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On Farm No. 1848 the soil is good, cultural operations have been 
thorough, fertilisers have been heavily applied, and it is recognised as one 
of the outstanding vineyards on the Area. On the other hand, the Ohane^ 
block on Farm No. 218 was selected as a lightly-watered block, and the 
vines, on Rip aria 'Gloire de Montpellier and Berlandieri X Riparia 333 
phylloxera-resistant stocks, as representing a fair average of growth and 
crop; the soil is not above the average, cultural operations were good, fer¬ 
tilisers have never been applied and the vines were under-irrigated. It: 
might here be mentioned that Riparia Gloire de Montpellier is a poor- 
stock for Ohanez and Berlandieri X Riparia 333 reasonably good. 


Table showing comparative production of (1) Spring-irrigated Vines; and (2) Vines not 
irrigated until December. 


Farm No. 1848. 

(Spring-irrigated.) 

Farm No. 218. 

(Not irrigated until December.) 


Irrigations. 


2 November ... 

2*85 inches. 

25 Beeembei 

1*00 inches. 

13 December ... 

... 2-19 „ 

27 January 

. -75 „ 

9 January 

... 3-76 „ 

13 February 

. *75 „ 

19 February ... 

... *77 „ 

12 March 

. 1*00 „ 

27 March 

... -83 „ 



11 April 

.... 1*44 „ 



27 April 

... “73 „ 



Total 

... 12*56 „ 

Total 

. 3-50 „ 


Average, number of fruit rods per vine. 



10 


5 


Total length of fruit rods per vine. 



33 feet. 

! 

12 ft. 6 in. 


Number of bunches per vine . 



49 


56 


Weight of fruit per vine. 



35 lb. 


43 lb. 


Number of bunches per 100 shoots . 



43 


112 


Weight of fruit per acre. 


1st Grade. 2nd Grade. Waste. 

1st Grade. 

2nd Grade. Waste. 

lb. 

lb. lb. 

lb. 

lb, lb. 

10,450 

1,650 3,410 

12,100 

4,730 2,310‘ 

Tons. 

cwt. qr. lb. 


Tons. cwt. qr. lb. 

Total ... 0 

18 2 4 

Total 

8 10 3 16 


Weight of prunings per acre . 


Tons 

cwt. qr, lb. 


Tons cwt. qr. lb. 

2 

3 0 24 


— 15 2 24 


The large amount of waste in the crop on Farm No. 1848 was caused 
mainly by berry wilt. The discolouration which appears on one side of the 
berry during hot periods and is known as berry wilt or sun scald, is caused 
through the inability of the root system to supply sufficient moisture to the 
excessive top growth during such periods of extreme heat, with the result 
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that the berries suffer. This trouble can be almost entirely eliminated if 
water is not applied during the months of September, October and Novera- 
ber, although substantial rains would have the same adverse effects as 
irrigations. However, rain of this nature is the exception rather than the 
rule. 

The large quantity of second-grade fruit on Block 218 was small fruit 
as the result of insufficient irrigations, and most of the waste was also 
similar fruit, there being practically no scalded berries. 

If normal winter rains are experienced and good cultivation is practised, 
the vines should carry through until the end of November without irriga¬ 
tion, but in the absence of satisfactory winter rain, the vines should be 
irrigated in July or August to promote a good bud burst, and a second irri¬ 
gation should not be necessary before December. The point may be raised 
that the withholding of water until late November or early December will 
result in undersized fruit, but this is not so, for there is ample time for 
the berries to fill out to normal size. 

Pruning to lateral rods increases the crop, but unduly small laterals tend 
to produce light bunches that ripen rather later than the fruit on the main 
canes. The fruiting rods for next season should be tipped when 8 or 9 
inches long to produce strong lateral growth from near the base of the 
canes, but where suggestions with regard to the timing of irrigations have 
been adopted there will be no necessity to prune the laterals to produce 
.a satisfactory crop. 


Selected Citrus Buds. 

The Co-opebative Bud Selection Society, Ltd. 

•Fob some years It has been recognised that In most citrus groves there are trees that 
rarely produce sufficient fruits to be payable, whilst other trees are more constant pro¬ 
ducers of good quality and payable crops, so that with a view to enabling nurserymen 
to supply trees of the most productive and remunerative standards to planters, the above 
■‘Society was formed under the segis of the Department of Agriculture, and consists of 
representative fruitgrowers and nurserymen. The Society does not and cannot make 
profits, but merely exists to improve the fruit-growing industry by making available for 
budding selected buds from special'trees of the best types of quality fruit and of reputed 
.good bearing habit only. Trees from such buds should undoubtedly be more profitable 
md appeal to all progressive orchardisis. 

TM Co-operative Bud Selection Society, Ltd., supplied the following selected hid® to 
nurserymen daring the 1932 budding season, trees from which should be available for 
planting during the 1933 planting season• 



Oranges. | 


Marsh. 


Nurseryman. 

Washington 
' Navel. 

Valencia. 

Eureka. 

Lemon. 

Grape¬ 

fruit. 

Total, 

L. P. Bosen and Son, Carlingford.J 
T. Adamson, Ermington 

A. T. Eyles, Rydalmere 

H. J. Ferguson, Wyong 

4,000 
1,500 ! 
2,000 

4,000 
1,600 
1,000 j 
200 : 

1,000 

500 

1,000 
, 250 

10,000 
3,750 
' 3,000 
200 


A ; *— 0, GL Savage, Director of Fruit Culture. 
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Fruit Flies* 

The Law Compels You to Oontbol Them. 


A determined effort is to be made this season to lesson the toll exacted by 
fruit-flies. To this end, the Department and the New South Wales Fruit¬ 
growers’ Federation are combining in an effort to gain the wholehearted 
support of not only growers, but also urban dwellers who may have only a 
few trees, but which may be a breeding ground for as many fruit-flies as the 
most neglected commercial orchard. Coloured posters depicting the methods 
of control will be displayed on railway stations, in schools and elsewhere, 
while leaflets describing in detail the control measures will be distributed 
freely. Being also assured of the co-operation of the press, the campaign 
of enlightenment on fruit-fly control measures should prove much more 
effective than merely relying upon a rigid enforcement of the provisions of 
the Fruit. Diseases Act, which imposes severe penalties for neglect to carry 
out the prescribed control measures. 


Two species of fruit-fly, viz., the Mediterranean, fruit-fly (Ceratitis capi¬ 
tal a) and the Queensland fruit-fly (Ohaetodacus tryoni ), attack fruit in 
certain parts of New South Wales, chiefly the coastal districts. They infest 
citrus fruits to a very limited extent, but may become serious pests of late 
varieties of stone and pome fruits in the central and north coastal districts. 



Fruit-fly Maggot. The Queensland Fruit-fly. 

The adult flies are two-winged and about the size of a house fly. The* 
wings of the Mediterranean fruit-fly are mottled, while those of the Queens¬ 
land fruit-fly are clear. 
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Life History. 

The eggs are minute, elongate and white, and hatch in a few days. The 
maggots are white to creamy-white in colour, have small black hook-like 
jaws, and feed for about two weeks (in summer) until fully grown, when 
they crawl from the infested fruit into the ground and pupate at a depth of 
.2 or 3 inches. 

The adult fly, which emerges about fourteen days later, forces its way 
up through the soil to the surface. The adult insect then flies off and the 
female, after feeding, oviposits her eggs in or under the skin of the fruit. 
'The time occupied in development from egg to adult in summer is about 
four or five weeks, but this period may be prolonged in cold weather. 

Control Methods. 

Destruction of Infested Fruit —The control methods, set out in detail in 
the proclamation printed on the next page, comprise collection and destruc¬ 
tion of all infected and waste fruit, combined with either spraying the trees 
with a foliage poison spray or trapping the flies. 

Foliage Poison Spray.—While apple and pear syrup is recommended in 
the foliage poison spray, peach, plum or citrus syrup may be used, although 
the last-mentioned is less attractive to the Queensland fruit-fly. Apply the 

spray to two or more patches of the 
foliage rather than to the whole tree. 
A pump or syringe may be used, or 
the spray may even be splashed on 
with a large whitewash brush. Avoid 
spraying the fruit as far as possible. 

Trapping .—For trapping use an 
ordinary glass fly-trap, as illustrated. 
Bait the trap as prescribed and hang 
it in the tree about 6 feet from the 
ground, where it will be sheltered by 
the foliage. The greater the number 
of traps used, tb© better will be the 
results. Commence trapping on the 
-earliest varieties and then in the sequence in which the varieties ripen. 
In making up the prescribed vanilla and ammonia bait note that a tea- 
•spoonful equals one-eighth of a fluid ounce and a tablespoonful one-half 
of a fluid ounce. 

Proclamation Under the Plant Diseases Act 
1. Every owner or occupier of land or premises throughout the State 
:shall— 

(» at least once in every period of three days collect all fallen fruit; 

(5) forthwith boil or burn all infected and all waste fruit or place such 
fruit in a pit covered in such a manner as to prevent the escape 
from the pit of any fruit-fly; ■ ■ , ' : 
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(c) not later than the first day of July in each year remove from the 
trees all Seville oranges belonging to the intermediate crop, and not 
later than the thirtieth day of September in each year remove from 
the trees all mandarins and all Seville oranges belonging to the 
main crop; 

(d) not later than the thirtieth day of September in each year remove 
from the trees all loqnats. 



Provided that the Minister for Agriculture may exempt any owner or 
occupier from compliance with the provisions of this paragraph in respect 
of any crop or portion of a ci'op for such period and subject to such con¬ 
ditions as the Minister may specify. 


o 
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2, Every owner and occupier of land or premises within the portions of 
the 'State described in the Schedule hereto shall— 

(a) at least once in every period of seven days for a period of at least 
five weeks immediately preceding the harvesting or ripening, 
whichever is the earlier, of any pome, stone, loquat, guava or per¬ 
simmon fruits apply to the foliage of each pome, stone, loquat, 
guava and persimmon tree at least ten fluid ounces of a foliage 
poison spray made according to the formula set forth hereunder 
or such other spray as may be approved by the Minister for Agri¬ 
culture; or 

(b) for a period of at least five weeks immediately preceding the har¬ 
vesting or ripening, whichever is the earlier, of any pome, stone, 
loquat, guava or persimmon fruits attach to one tree in every ten 
or less number of each variety of pome, stone, loquat, guava or 
persimmon tree a fruit-fly trap made according to the specification 
hereunder described. Each trap shall he baited with at least six 
fluid ounces of freshly-made lure and shall he kept so baited during 
the period abovementioned. The lure to be used shall be— 

(i) a fruit syrup made by boiling five pounds of apples, pears 
or peaches in 1 gallon of water; or 

(ii) a mixture of one-eighth fluid ounce of vanilla, one-half 
ounce of household ammonia and 26 fluid ounces of water; 
or 

(iii) such other lure as may be approved by the Minister - or 
Agriculture. 

Formula for Spray .—One (1) gallon of fruit syrup made by boiling five 
(5) pounds of fruit in one (1) gallon of water, three (3) gallons of wa^, 
four (4) pounds of molasses or treacle, and five (5) ounces of arsenate- of 
lead powder. 

Specification of Trap „—The trap shall be a spherical glass bowl aproxr 
mately seven inches in diameter and four and one-half inches in height, 
having an opening at the base to permit of the entry of the fruit-flies. 

Schedule .—(1) The counties of Cumberland and Northumberland, parts 
of the counties of Camden, Cook and Hunter: Commencing on the east coast 
of the State of Hew South Wales at Gerringong Harbour; thence by a line 
north-westerly to the junction-. of the boundaries of the counties of West¬ 
moreland, Cook and Camden; thence by a line north-easterly to a point 
2 miles due west from the town of Emu; thence by a line north-westerly to 
a point 10 miles due west from the town of Bilpin; thence by a line north¬ 
easterly to a point on the western boundary of the county of Northumber¬ 
land due west from Mount Yengo; thence by that boundary northerly to the 
northern boundary of the county of Northumberland; thence by that boun¬ 
dary easterly to the east coast of the State of New South Wales; thence by 
that coast southerly, to the point of commencement. (2) The munici¬ 
palities of Grafton, South Grafton, Ulmarra and Maclean, and the shires 
of Oopmanhurst, Nymboida, Orara and Harwood. 
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Citrus Red Scale* 

Experiments with Liquefied Hydrocyanic Acid Gas 

Fumigation. 


P. C. HELY, B.Sc.Agr., Assistant Entomologist. 


Preliminary experiments were conducted at Leeton in March, 1933, and at 
Castlereagh, near Richmond, during April for the control of red scale 
(ChrysomphaVus aurantn Mash.) by fumigation with liquefied hydrocyanic 
acid gas. This marks the first occasion on which liquid HCN was used in 
New South Wales. The material is now being manufactured in this State. 
It is a colourless liquid which quickly volatilises on exposure to the air, and 
in the experiments described hereunder it showed to advantage as compared 
with the standard calcium cyanide method of fumigation. 


The Leeton Experiments. 

These tests were performed on mature Valencia orange trees, heavily 
infested with red scale. The work was done at night with a practically 
constant temperature of 68 deg, Fahr. and a range of relative humidity of 
from 55 to 60 per cent., the surface soil beneath the trees being just moist. 
Ideal conditions, with no breeze, were encountered, and the sheets used 
were of good 10-ounce duck. 

The apparatus for applying the liquid under the fumigation tent has not 
yet been standardised, and a different method was used in each experiment. 
At Leeton the liquid HON was held in a metal can, and the dosage 
measured in centimetres in a graduated glass and blown tinder the fumi¬ 
gating tent at a pressure as a finely atomised mist. The liquid HON* 
dosage was calculated in cubic centimetres on an equivalent basis to the 
standard calcium cyanide dosage chart. Dosages 10 per cent, above and 
10 per cent, below this rate were also* tested, while a calcium cyanide com¬ 
pressed-block fumigant was employed on alternate trees for comparative 
purposes, 

Eesults were estimated after an interval of two weeks by Mr. Ei. t T. 
Wason, Assistant Entomologist, count being made of scales on fruits on 
many parts of the trees. The following table summarises the results and 
indicates a very satisfactory kill of scale in all tests. At a strength of 
10 per cent: above and at the normal dosage the liquid HON showed 100 
per cent, mortality, whilst at 10 per cent, below standard the results were 
equivalent to those with the standard dosage of the calcium cyanide. 
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Results of tlie Leeton Experiments, 


Fumigant and Dosage. 

Dosage. 

Average 
percentage kill 
per tree. 

Liquid HON 

Standard . 

100*00 

Liquid HCN . 

Standard 4- 10 per cent. 

100*00 

Liquid HCE . 

Standard — 10 per cent. 

99*81 

Calcium cyanide ... . 

Standard chart . 

99*76 

Average of controls (2) .. 


0*0 


The Casilereaglt Experiments. 

Valencia oranges were again used in tliese tests, but the trees were 
smaller than those used at Leeton. Heavy rain had recently fallen and 
the trees were showing new growth and the soil was very damp. The tests, 
wer© similar to the Leeton ones, but with the addition of a plot treated at 
the rate of 20 per cent, below the standard calcium cyanide chart. 

The method of using the liquid HOE" was an improvement on the Leeton 
tests, greatly facilitating measurement of dosages. The apparatus con¬ 
sisted of a 3 lb. canister of liquid HOE" connected by a pipe to a’graduated 
glass cylinder capable of measuring up to 240 grammes of liquid. The 
canister was so arranged that a fresh one could easily be substituted. The 
gdass cylinder was connected at the bottom to a discharge pipe fitted with 
an atomising nozzle, and at the top of the cylinder a small pump connection 
was fitted so as to allow a small brass pump to be attached. The whole 
apparatus was enclosed in a wooden box and was illuminated by a small 
electric bulb running on a battery and controlled by a small switch. 

In measuring the dose necessary the liquid was allowed to run into the 
cylinder though a small cock until sufficient was shown on the gauge, when 
the cock was closed and a low pressure developed by a few strokes of the 
pump. The nozzle was then introduced beneath the tent, and the material 
atomised under pressure by releasing the control cock in the delivery tube. 

Two types of cover over the trees were used in each plot, 

All the work was done at night, the temperature range being from 62 deg. 
down to 51 deg. Eahr., and the corresponding humidity range from 41 to 79 
per cent, relative humidity. In the first two “throws” particularly calm con¬ 
ditions were disturbed at occasional intervals by sharp gusts of wind of a few 
seconds 5 duration. The exposures in all instances were for forty minutes. 
Eo increase was made in the charge on account of temperatures, though 
the calcium cyanide chart recommends an increase of 25 per cent, for 
temperatures below 60 deg. Eahr. It is probable that owing to this the 
liquid HCE had an advantage over the calcium cyanide, as the liquid is 
more effective at the lower temperatures owing to reduction of diffusion- 
rate and consequent reduction in leakage. 

The actual estimating was done according to the method used at Leeton,. 
counts of live and dead scales being made on as many fruits as possible on 
different parts of the trees. The natural mortality was calculated from 
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counts of live and dead scale on two control trees at the time of making* 
the other estimations. From these two sets of figures the average net 
percentage kill was calculated and is summarised in the following table • 


Results of the Castlereagh Experiments. 


Fumigant. 

Dosage. 

Average 
net percentage 
kill. 

Number 
l of 
' trees. 

Calcium cyanide 

Standard 

99-56 

8 

liquid HCN. 

Standard . 

99-85 

8 

S, .J 

Standard 4* 10 per cent. 

99*76 

3 

fj ... ... ... 1 

Standard — 10 per cent. 

99-75 

4 

» * «« ** • ■ •• 1 

Standard — 20 per cent. 

99-55 

5 

Average percentage mortality 
of controls. 

1-385 

2 


The results show very little variation due to the different rates of dosage 
of liquid HON, but the results from this material were slightly better than 
from the calcium cyanide at the standard rate. 

Light-weight Tents Show to Advantage. 

Two types of fumigating tents were used in each plot, one lot being of 
heavy calico and the other of closely-woven but lighter calico material 
An examination of the percentage kill on the trees under different covers 
shows a consistent, although very slight, advantage in favour of the lighter 
calico tents in all of the tests. This is particularly interesting when it is 
remembered that sudden sharp gusts of wind sprang up at intervals, and it 
suggests that the passage of a current of air through the heavier tents was 
possibly facilitated by the unduly rigid and tightly stretched tent walls. 
In the lighter tents the tc caving in ?? on the windward side possibly tended 
to reduce this and to divert wind currents to some slight extent. 

The following table illustrates the influence of the covers in different 
tests or u throws ” during the experiment:— 


Table showing Average Kill under Different Types of Cover. 



Light Calico. 

Heavy Calico. 



Fumigant. 

Per 

cent. 

kill 

i 

j 

i No. 

Of 

trees. 

Per 

cent. 

kill. 

No. 

of 

trees. 

Details. 

Calcium cyanide (standard) . 

100 

3 

99-65 

21 

| 

>- 

Throw No. 1—Temperature, 62 
deg. Fahr.; humidity, 41 per 

Liquid HCN (standard) 

Liquid HON (standard + 10 per cent.) 

100 

2 

99-78 

3 J 

, 

cent. 



99-76 

...1 

: 

Throw No. 2—Temperature, 59 

Liquid HCN (standard — 10 per cent.) 

100 

2 

97-51 

2 


deg. Fahr.; humidity, 48 per 

Liquid HCN (standard) . 

99*76 

3 


...J 

1 ■ 

cent. 

Liquid HCN (standard — 20 per cent.) 

100 

2 

99*1 


1- 

Throw No. 3—Temperature, 51 
deg, Fahr.; humidity, 79 per 

Calcium Cyanide (standard.) . 

Percentage mortality in /Control A ... 

100 

1 

98-6 

2 . 

f 

cent. 

2*3 

1 





controls. \ Control B ... 

0*47 

1 



















Standard Dosage Chart (in grammes per tree) for Liquid HCN. (As used in the Castlereagh Experiments.) 

Noth : For calculation of dosages as used in the Leefcon experiments multiply the dosage indicated below by 1*6 and read the resultant 
figure as cubic centimetres. Increases and decreases were calculated as percentage of these chart dosages. 

Distance around the tree (in feet). 
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Bees and Fruit Production* 

One Expert Recommends Three Colonies to Every Acre.* 


Heavy losses are sustained annually by fruit-growers as a result of their 
trees not bearing well, which in many cases is due to defective pollination 
of the flowers of the trees. Investigations have shown that insects play an 
important role in the pollination of flowers, and in this regard there is none 
more industrious than the honey bee. If it were possible for human hands 
to do what the bee does, it is safe to predict that the owner of those 
hands would commercialise his ability and command a substantial wage. 
That the bee does it for nothing and is therefore neglected only goes to 
prove the old saying that what you get for nothing is often valued at cost 
price. 


The Flower Structure. 

An examination of the structure of a flower will at once reveal the meaning 
of the term pollination and the reason why insects are instrumental 
thereto:— 

Many flowers consist, firstly, of the corolla with its coloured leaves, and 
under it the calyx with its small green leaves, and, secondly, of a number 



The Parts of an Apple Flower. 

A, Twiy of apple ; B, longitudinal section of flower ; 0, flower with corolla absent; D, view of 
flower from below; E, a single stamen ; F, pistil with portion of calyx. (One-fourth natural 
size.) Ca, calyx; p, petal; stamens ; «, style ; o, ovary. 

* E. M. Nyenhuis, Horticulturist for Northern Transvaal, in “Farming in South Africa.” 
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of stamens arranged in a circle and terminating in knobs from which a 
fine powder (pollen) is given off, and of a thicker, centrally-placed, 'bottle¬ 
shaped excrescence or pistil, which is thicker at the base than at the tip. 
■This distended part is the ovary containing the egg cells. The top end, 
called the stigma, is slightly distended or forked and viscous. Inside and at 
the bottom of the flower there are small glands which secrete the nectar, of 
which insects are inordinately fond. 

Many flowers are complete in the sense that both the pollen and egg 
cells are produced by the one flower, e.g., the peach blossom. Other flowers, 
again, are incomplete, 'he., they produce either the pollen or the egg cells, 
but not both, papaw flowers. 

Some tree varieties, such as the walnut, produce both types of imperfect 
flower, while others, such as the papaw, produce them on separate trees. 

Pollination Explained. 

Nature has so planned it that two parts—the male and the female—have 
to unite before a new individual can be brought into being (for example, 
the seed in fruit). Our flowers demonstrate how necessary it is for the 
stigma to be covered by pollen to enable such merging to take place. This 
process is termed pollination. 

The flower of a fruit tree is self-pollinated when the pollen of trees of 
the same variety is transmitted from one tree to another, while cross¬ 
pollination is the transmission of the pollen from one variety to another. 
The flowers of many fruit varieties are perfect, but have to be cross- 
pollinated before they can hear fruit. They are, therefore, self-sterile, as, 
fox example, most almond and many apple, pear, and plum varieties. 

Gross-pollination of most of our flowering plants is occasioned by insects 
and wind. Experiments with slides smeared with vaseline and exposed in 
an orchard have shown that very little pollen is transmitted by wind. 

How Bees Play Their Part. 

The reason why insects play such an important role in the pollination of 
flowers will be clear when the structure of the flower is considered. Inside 
the flower, nectar is secreted, and this attracts the insect, which, while 
crawling about within the flower in search of the nectar, accumulates pollen 
on its hairy body, and when it settles on another flower some of the pollen 
is bound to adhere to the sticky pistil of that flower. 

Of all the insects that visit flowers the highest frequency belongs to 
bees, though there are other insects, such as the Syphrid flies, small beetles, 
etc., that assist in the transference of pollen from one flower to another. 
The bee is, however, the best equipped for this function. It has been shown 
that by placing a beehive in an orchard during the flowering season it is 
possible to enhance the fruit crop, even though the orchard may be in a 
fruit area famed for the production of good crops in normal seasons, and 
it has also been shown that the trees nearest to the hive bear the best 
crops. 
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The distance the pollen can be carried and the number of flights made by 
each bee will depend.on weather conditions and the size of the swarm. On 
warm, sunny days the bees are more active than on cold or cloudy ones. 


Three Colonies to Every Acre of Fruit Trees. 


Experiments have shown chat even with cold weather during the 
flowering season the trees nearest the hives bear better than those 



The Busy Bee at Work. 


farther away. Thus, the great¬ 
est distance to which “suitable” 
pollen can be carried from its 
sources to the trees to be fer¬ 
tilised is determined by the 
unfavourable seasons. “Suit¬ 
able” pollen is that which will 
produce good results after pol¬ 
lination. For example, the pol¬ 
len of certain tree varieties will : 
only be suitable for certain 
other varieties, he., certain 
apple varieties for other apples, 
as is the case with pears, plums, 
strawberries, and almonds. 

Therefore, in view of the 
above, it is recommended that 
bees be kept at the rate of one 
strong colony, or, where poss¬ 
ible, two colonies to the mor¬ 
gen (about two-thirds of an 
acre). The hives should be 
moved about in the orchard 
during the flowering season, 
and removed thereafter. 

Beekeeping should go hand in 
hand with fruit-growing to the 
furtherance of the prospects of 
greater profits. 


“ The Beginner in Bee Culture,” by W. A. Goodacre, is a booklet on 
beekeeping that can be recommended both to the commercial apiarist and to 
the man with only a few hives. It is published by the Department, and is 
priced at Is, 2d., posted. It has sold widely not only in New South Wales 
but also in the other States. 
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Orchard Notes. 

November. 


C. G. SAVAGE and H. BROADFOOT. 

Picking and Packing Cherries, 

During November the cherry-picking season will be in full swing. Many 
varieties of cherry are very delicate and very susceptible to injury, and the 
fruit must, therefore, be handled with care. The fruit should be harvested 
when at the firm, ripe stage, and when dry and cool. It should be picked 
with the stalk attached (since it then keeps 'better) and handled by the 
stalks. The bloom, on varieties which show any, should be retained, and 
varieties which bruise easily 
should be picked into shallow 
baskets holding about 10 lb. 

It is found that kerosene 
tins cut in halves are suitable 
for cherry picking purposes. 

Some pickers prefer a side 
taken out, but in either case 
rough edges should be turned 
and well beaten down so that 
they will not injure the fruit 
when emptied from the tin. 

Whatever picking receptacle 
is used, it should be capable 
of being slung from the 
picker’s shoulders or hooked 
to ladder or tree limb con¬ 
venient to the picker, leaving 
both his hands free for picking. 

Many varieties of cherry trees 
have long, slender, flexible limbs which can be bent and held down readily 
under the picker’s arm while he picks with both hands. 

Use a Cherry-picking Stool 

Some form of scaffolding or of steps is necessary when picking cherries 
from large trees. To allow of quick shifting, steps should be as light as 
possible, and wide at the base to ensure stability. On a good cropping tree 
the fruit is crowded, so that the cherry picker is not changing his position 
as often as one picking larger fruits, and this being the case, a long plat¬ 
form stool is very convenient, for it allows the picker to work over quite a 
wide area of tree without shifting the stool. A stout plank of light timber 



A Picking Stool. 

This stool is also useful for pruning. 
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Further Amazing Fesuks_ ®t!NL ^ 
using A Jeptune Spraying Materiah 

Batlow District Apple Display Pyramid—1st prize Royal 
Agricultural Show, 1932 & 1933 

Batlow District Pear Display Pyramid—1st prize Royal j 
Agricultural Show, 1932 & 1933 

Bathurst District Apple Display Pyramid— 2nd prize Royal 
Agricultural Show, 1932—3rd, 1933 

The fruit in these pyramids was sprayed with NEPTUNE 
Spraying Materials, thereby earning well merited prizes. 

B© assured of perfect fruit by following this lead and 

using 

NEPTUNE SPRAYING MATERIALS 

Neptune Spraying Oil il A ” 

Neptune Spraying Oil u C 97 
Neptune White Spraying Oil 
Berger’s Arsenate of Lead 
Challenge Arsenate of Lead 
Neptune Lime Sulphur Solution, 

Genuine “ Blackleaf 40/ 7 etc. 


For further particulars write; 

NEPTUNE OIL COMPANY Limited 

365 Kent Street, SYDNEY. 
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Agricultural High Schools 


The Department of Education wishes to call attention to the facilities 
provided by the Hurlstone and Yanco Agricultural High Schools. 

Provision is made in each for a three-year course leading to the 
Intermediate Certificate Examination. A Leaving Certificate course is 
now included at both schools. 

In addition to a training in the agricultural sciences, the pupils 
receive a sound general education, and special attention is paid to 
practical training in the field and on the farm. 

Owing to the increasing number of applicants for admission, it is 
now found necessary to determine priority of admission by competition 
at the High School entrance examination, conducted in conjunction with 
the Primary Final examination. 

The boarders pay £11 11s. Od. per term for board, lodging and 
laundry (three terms a year). If in attendance the whole three terms 
the total charge will be 32 guineas. In allotting places for boarders, 
preference is given to eligible applicants from country districts. 

The equipment generally is up-to-date, and is designed to show 
the latest developments in labour-saving devices. 

HURLSTONE. 

The Hurlstone Agricultural High School is situated at Glenfield, 
24 miles from Sydney, in modern buildings amidst spacious fields and 
playing areas. 

The school accommodates 180 boarders and about 150 day boys. 
Day boys may obtain free train passes to and from their homes. 

A Leaving Certificate and Matriculation Course is provided at 
this school for pupils who wish to enter the Teachers’ College for 
training as teachers of agricultural subjects or to enter the University. 

YANCO. 

The grounds of the. Yanco Agricultural High School comprise 
an area of approximately 1,000 acres, and the buildings are surrounded 
by capacious lawns and gardens. The school accommodates 200 
boarders. 

A Fourth Year course leading to the Leaving Certificate 
Examination will be instituted from the opening term of 1934. 

A feature of the course is the instruction given in wool-classing and 
the application of irrigation to farming. 

G. R. THOMAS, 

Director of Education. 
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supported by two trestles is convenient when picking Heavily-laden, very 
large trees wHere muck of the fruit is out of reack of a picker standing 
on an ordinary stool. Pickers should be careful not to break off fruit 
spurs, as this means loss in succeeding crops. 

Seme Point® m Packing* 

I lie 12-lb. case is in most favour with, growers and buyers of cherries. 
In packing, stemless cherries should be rejected, and the first (top) layer of 
fruit should be arranged in rows with steins hidden. Women and girls are 
usually the most expert packers. Lay the cherries, stems uppermost, on the 
bottom of the box, fill the box, taking care the corners are well filled, nail 
on the bottom, and then turn the box over and mark the face side as “ top,’ 7 
or stencil the cases so that the properly-faced side will be opened, showing 
the cherries neatly arranged and presenting a very attractive appearance. 
When competent packers are not available or the fruit is rather small or 
soft for row facing, as described above, attractive facing can be secured by 
picking up the cherries by the stalk, and placing them in position in 
bunches, stalks uppermost, and then filling up as already described. Ho 
matter how the facing is done, care should be taken that it is fairly repre¬ 
sentative of the fruit that fills the box. 

r llie boxes should be lined, top, bottom and sides, with clean white paper 
so placed that it can be folded back to expose the. cherries when the box is 
opened. 

Cherry Tree Slug. 

If this pest appears the tree should be sprayed with lead arsenate before 
the slugs become too numerous. However, should the pest appear on the 
trees a few days before the fruit is ready to pick, as it often does, the 
spraying of course must be delayed until after the fruit is harvested. 


The After-Care of Buds and Grafts. 

Sometimes buds and grafts take excellently, but defects in the after-care of 
the trees lead to the failure of the growth from the buds and grafts to 
develop satisfactorily. This will be obviated if methods of after-care in¬ 
dicated in the following notes are followed. 

Budded Stock should be Cut to a Stub. 

In the spring, when the natural buds of the stock begin to develop, the 
shoots that were budded during the previous growing period should be cut 
back to start the inserted buds into activity. This cut should, as a rule, he 
made between 2 and 3 inches above the inserted hud. By doing this a 
stub is left, to which the inserted bud can be tied as it develops. This pro¬ 
tects the new shoots from being broken off by the wind, by birds resting 
upon them or by being broken off by persons or by horses brushing against 
them. 

In early spring, buds on the stub above the inserted hud should be picked 
off by the thumbnail, for such buds, if allowed to grow, will in many eases 
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sap the growth from the inserted bud or graft. It is, however, worth 
remembering that the inserted bud seems to develop more vigorously and 
more healthily if the buds on the stub above are allowed to start. Later 
it is necessary to pinch back the growth of the normal buds to prevent the 
inserted buds from being sapped. The latter benefit by sap circulation and 
sap elaboration encouraged by the former. Once the inserted buds are 
established and have grown out a few inches, the stub growths can be 
brushed off. 

Treatment of the Growth from Below the Bad or Graft 

Many growths will develop from the stock below the inserted buds and 
from below the grafts inserted earlier in the spring of the current season. 
On nursery stock it is advisable that these should be rubbed off as soon 
as they appear, but it is better to allow some of these growths to remain 
on established trees. Care should he taken to prevent these growths sap¬ 
ping the vitality of buds or grafts. Such shoots as show great vigour are 
better rubbed off at once, otherwise they may prove a constant menace. 
It is, as a rule, better to allow weaker shoots to remain, but those that show 
increased and marked vigour should be pinched or slashed back in the 
interests of the inserted buds or grafts. 

There are three advantages in leaving some growths below the bud or 
graft on the stumps of the worked-over trees:— 

(a) The foliage of these growths changes raw food material into organised 
food material. It is important to remember that by cutting back main 
limbs in connection with budding or grafting, the major part of the foliage 
is lost, and the roots thereby suffer deprivation of organised food material 
until sufficient growth occurs to restore the balance between root and top. 

(&) The growth of branchlet and foliage on the stump protects the bark 
from the sun, and by promoting sap circulation militates against sun scald 
of the bark. 

(c) The extra growth helps to protect tender new shoots from inserted 
buds and grafts from breakages by wind. 

Sometimes when working over established trees some limbs are left un¬ 
worked. In such cases it is frequently necessary to check their growth 
during the following growing season or they will too greatly sap growth 
from the buds and grafts. 

Treatment of the Shoots from Buds and Grafts. 

These should he interfered with as little as possible during the growing 
season, but when they make rapid growth it is necessary to pinch them 
hack to prevent them being blown out by winds. In winter prunings they 
should be cut back severely to prevent too rapid extension, until fairly 
established. 

It may be necessary to remove superfluous inserted buds, but this should 
not be done until those selected for forming the trees are well established 
and offer a reasonable prospect of withstanding strong winds and other 
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adversities. Their gradual removal may extend over a period of two or 
three years; during this period they should be more severely pruned than 
the selected growths, for which they are a useful reserve in ease of loss 
among the latter. Similarly selected scions on a grafted stump should he 
retained until the callous has spread well over and all round the cut edge of 
the stump. On a thick stump there should be more than one scion. If 
there is only one, the opposite side will be ill-supplied with sap or will he 
sapless and devitalised. Scions round the stump preserve sap circulation 
and hasten the callousing of the wound. Though delay in cutting scions 
out often necessitates a fairly big wound when the operation is performed, 
such wounds are surrounded by a new callous and the liberal how of sap 
encourages rapid healing. 

On re-worked established trees there is often rapid growth from buds 
and grafts, and during the first few years (until the callous has crept well 
round) there is danger of the shoots being broken out. For this reason new 
limbs should be braced. Many of the stubs left from cutting back budded 
stocks will dry and die, but sometimes they linger and grow feebly. In 
either case they should be removed. This can be carried out most conveni- 
enlty during the following’ pruning season, hut delay until the following 
summer is better. For this work a sharp, fine, narrow-bladed pruning saw 
is often safer than secateurs. 


Export of Apples and Pears to United Kingdom, 

1933 Season. 

The numbers of cases of apples and packages of pears and plums exported 
to the United Kingdom from FFew South Wales during the 1933 export 
season, together with the percentages forwarded to the various ports, were 
as follow:— 


Port of Unloading. 

Cases. 

Percentage of 
United King- 


doni Total, 

London ... 

207,022 

69-32 

Liverpool 

61,133 

2047 

Glasgow . 

17,203 

5*57 

Hull . 

13,313 

445 

Total, United Kingdom 

298,671 


Pears. 

Packages. 


London ... 

26,660 

66-02 

Hull . 

13,723 

33*98 

Total, United Kingdom 

40,389 



In addition, 7,430 boxes of plums were exported to the United Kingdom, 
all of which were consigned to London. 

London received 69.58 per cent, of the total shipments of apples, pears 
and plums forwarded to the United Kingdom. 
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Conditions Influencing Size in Fruit. 

Mr. W. W. Cooke, Senior Fruit Instructor, has supplied the following 
observations upon factors influencing* size in fruit:— 

As on former occasions when heavy crops of fruit occurred in most of 
the States in the same year, the prices received for fruit sold on the Sydney 
and other markets during* the past season were often most unsatisfactory. 
Numerous cases have been recorded where the prices realised only paid 
marketing expenses, leaving* the cost of growing, picking, packing, and cases 
to he borne by the orchardist Some growers, however, state that, con¬ 
sidering the glutted markets, the prices received for good lines of fruit 
have been satisfactory. These prices have varied considerably, and apples 
of the same variety and of similar quality excepting size, were sold during 
the same week for as low as 2s. per bushel, and as high as 9s. 

Whilst an over-supply of fruit this season was largely responsible for 
the low prices received, other factors operated, among which may be men¬ 
tioned the small size of much of the fruit, damage caused by black spot and 
hail, faults in grading and packing, and reduced purchasing power of the 
public. In many instances the fruit marketed was too small to sell for 
satisfactory prices during a year of abundant supplies. This want of size 
may he attributed to such causes as (a) trees carrying too heavy a crop 
of fruit, (b) dryness of the season, (c) damage to the leaves of the trees, 
by disease and hail. 

After a light crop of fruit, such as was harvested during the 1931-32 sea¬ 
son, the tendency is for the trees to set a heavy crop the following season. 
Unless this is corrected by judicial pruning and also thinning out of fruit 
if necessary, small fruit will be produced. That the evils of a dry season 
can, to a large extent, be avoided by early ploughing and correct cultiva¬ 
tion, was well illustrated this season in numerous orchards. 

It has been proved that a certain number of healthy leaves to each fruit 
are necessary for the fruit to grow to a given size, and damage and 
destruction of the leaves by black spot or other causes must necessarily 
reduce the size of the fruit. Loss from black spot was more severe than 
usual last season in many districts. This may to some extent be attributed 
to less spraying than usual having been done the previous season, when 
crops failed through the attack by thrips. 

Spray and Cultivate Thoroughly. 

As in some orchards the crop of pome fruit will probably be light this 
I season (1933-34), there is a danger, that similar neglect may again occur, 
not only with spraying hut with cultivation as well. If so, this is sure to 
act detrimentally, and both the trees and fruit will suffer the following 
season. As far as means will allow, it will be a sound policy to spray and 
cultivate orchards thoroughly, even though the setting of fruit may have 
been light, as this not only ensures good fruit this year, but will lay the 
foundations for clean fruit and healthy trees the year following. If neces¬ 
sary work is not neglected, and the trees are sprayed, cultivated, etc., even 
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though no fruit has set, the trees obtain the full benefit of the rest clue to 
an off season, whereas if seasonal work is neglected, they are denied the 
advantages that should follow such rest. This was clearly illustrated during' 
the 1981-82 season, when many orchards showed great improvement due to 
rest and attention. 


Pineapple Varieties, 

In last month’s issue a reminder was given as to the best time and method 
of planting pineapples. The area sown to this fruit is increasing on the 
North Coast and new and prospective growers would be well advised to 
follow the cultural methods outlined in the leaflet issued free by the Depart¬ 
ment, whose address is Box 86a, G.P.O., Sydney. 

Discussing the question of varieties the leaflet mentions that there are 
a good many varieties of pineapples, but, for commercial purposes, the most 
widely grown—being the best flavoured, the most hardy, and the best ship¬ 
pers—are Smooth-leaved Cayenne, Queen and Ripley Queen (or Ripley). 
In the north coast district, from Tweed Heads to Coff’s Harbour, the 
Smooth-leaved Cayenne has proved the most satisfactory one to grow. 



Pineapples Just Planted Out under Double Row System. 

Hot® how the plants in the double rows are 44 staggered,” i.e. t the plants In one row are opposite the 

spaces In the other row. 


Queen. —This variety is free-growing, compact, and handsome, coming 
quickly to maturity. The fruit is of an attractive deep-yellow colour, very 
juicy, flesh pale yellow, of exquisite flavour, and a good keeper. The crown 
is of medium size and the flowers lilac. Weight, 8 to 6 lb. 

, Smooth-leaved Cayenne .—Leaves long and smooth or with very few 
spines, broad, dark green; flowers, purple; fruit very large, crown large, 
pyramidal, dark orange-yellow; flesh, pale yellow, rich, highly flavoured; 
pips, large, flat. Does not sucker so freely as other varieties. Usually 
weighs 6 to 10 lb. Largely grown for market. 
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Ripley Queen (or Ripley ).—This variety is not as consistent a bearer 
as the common Queen, having one main crop and several “ofi crops.” It 
ripens earlier than Queen and has a better flavour. Flowers purple, pips 
prominent The fruit is roundish ovate, slightly compresesd at either end 
and of a pale copper colour when ripe; flesh yellow, firm, rich, and very 
sweet. The crown is of medium, size and takes about twenty-two weeks 
from flowering to maturity. Weight, 3 to 6 lb. 

A Banana Recipe Booklet, 

When it is considered that the banana is an article of diet in every country 
of the world, and that the inhabitants of some portions of the globe subsist 
on it almost entirely, it is strange to find some people under the impression 
that bananas should be eaten sparingly and only by people with good diges¬ 
tion, runs the introduction to the banana recipe booklet issued by the Com¬ 
monwealth Banana Committee. 

It is true that the banana, eaten in an unripe state, will, in common with 
all fruits, cause intestinal disturbance to a greater or less degree. The 
ripe banana , however, is not only a fruit of remarkably high food value, but 
is amazingly easy to digest. It can be eaten with safety and relish by every¬ 
one from infancy onwards. 

No fruit compares with the ripe banana in food values; no fruit 
approaches it in regard to digestibility and easy assimilation; no fruit 
and very few foodstuffs approach it in regard to value for money expended. 
Writing of the banana, Professor S. C. Prescott (Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology) says: “ The ripe banana contains all the classes of food 
materials required for the human body. Although the amounts of protein 
and fat are slightly too low to constitute a perfectly balanced ration, the 
combination of bananas with milk, or its utilisation to supplement a diet 
containing* a small amount of meat will produce a ration which is ample to 
take care of the body needs.” 

Copies of the booklet, “Banana Recipes,” can be obtained free of charge 
from the Department, Box 30a, G.P.O., Sydney. It contains many more 
interesting facts concerning the food value of the banana and numerous 
well-tried recipes, 

“ An Orange a Day... 

According to reports of the autumn session of the Middlesex Hospitals 
Medical School the saying that an apple a day keeps the doctor away is due 
to be superseded by the saying—An orange a day keeps the doctor away. 

“ The apple is a most delightful fruit,” said Professor Y. II. Mottram, 
x Professor of Physiology of the University of London and an authority on 
^pods, “ yet it is only a sweetmeat and is negligible as nourishment or as a 
medicine. On the other hand, the orange is most valuable as nourishment, 
and mMimnally, It is anti-scorbutic^ and rich in the vitamin contained 
in sunligfet^ It also has calcium, which is essential to bone-building. 
Recent experiments indicate that oranges are nearly the equal of milk in 
nourishment.” 
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Are Your Bees in Frame Hives? 


With the falling off in returns from their main sources of income, many 
! farmers have turned their attention to sidelines, among which is numbered 
I beekeeping. Judging from the number of inquiries that have reached us 

: lately, it is patent that some of these newcomers into the industry have 

their bees in box hives, whereas the law provides a penalty of £20 for such 
an offence. The bees must be kept in frame hives. Below is described the 
I method of transferring bees from box to frame hives. 


Transfer the Bees during Warm Weather* 

Transferring work should be carried out during warm weather and when, 
a honey flow is on. First, prepare a standard-size hive body complete with 
frames, and standard-sized bottom board and cover. All the frames with 
the exception of one should be wired, and contain sheets (preferably full 
ones) of comb foundation. Give the bees in the box hive some smoke, 
remove the hive from its stand, and substitute for the time being* the 
frame hive minus the one empty frame; this new hive on the old stand 
will keep the field bees occupied for a while. Next turn the box hive upside 



A Frame, Wired. 



down, remove its bottom board, and place an empty box, open side down, 
over the combs; have a neat fit if possible. Drum the bees up into the 
empty box by beating on the sides of the box hive with two stout pieces of 
board. When completed remove the box now containing the bees and place 
it temporarily over the frames of the new hive on the old stand. The 
combs may now be removed from the box hive. The best pieces of worker 
brood comb should be cut to fit neatly in the empty frame, and made secure 
with string fastened right around the top and bottom bars. 
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Next lift up the box of bees from above the frame hive, and plaee the 
frame of brood about the centre of the frame hive; replace the cover on 
the frame hive, and then dump the 'bees from the box at the entrance of the 
new hive, and allow them to enter. It is usually best to dump a few first 
and see that eager entry is sought, and then bump the remainder out. The 
bees should make a contented start in their new home, having brood for 
inducement. 

After the first box hive has been successfully transferred as mentioned 
and good headway made in brood rearing, other box hives may be trans¬ 
ferred by what is known as the second method of transferring. Secure a 
frame of brood (preferably with some larvae), and place it in a new pre¬ 
pared hive fitted with comb foundation. Invert the box hive, place the 
frame hive minus its bottom board over the combs and then drum the bees 
up into the frame hive. When the drumming is completed, the new hive, 
now containing the bees, is placed on its bottom board on the old stand. 
Eemove the cover of this new hive and place a queen excluder over the 
frames; then on top of the excluder fit the old hive to act as a super for 
the time being. In three weeks a good brood nest should be established in 
the frames, and all of the brood in the old box above will have emerged, the 
queen being unable to return to it. The box may now be removed and the 
bees drummed out of it into an empty box and then dumped in front of the 
new hive. The combs can be removed from the box hive and the honey 
and beeswax made use of. There is practically no loss with this method 
of transferring. 


Summer School eor Beekeepers to be held in January. 

Arrangements are being made for the usual summer school in apiculture 
to be held at Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond, from the 3rd to 
the 18th January, 1934. The course will be open to persons of either sex 
over the age of sixteen years, and the instruction will include practical 
work, lectures, and demonstrations, covering all the work necessary in 
apiaries. 

The fee for the course will be £3 10s., including instruction as well as 
hoard and lodging. Students proceeding to the school by rail will be able to 
travel at concession rates where the distance each way to and from Rich¬ 
mond is not less than twenty-five miles. Students travelling by any of the 
North Coast Steam Navigation Co. ? s steamers will also be entitled to a 
reduction in the fare. 

The attendance at this course will be limited to twenty persons, and appli¬ 
cations will be dealt with according to priority of receipt, subject to 
preference being given to those applicants who have not previously attended 
the summer school in apiculture. 

Applications for admission to the conrse must be forwarded to the Under 
Secretary, Department of Agriculture, Box 36a, G.P.O., Sydney, by not 
later than 19th December next. A prospectus containing full particulars 
of the course will shortly be obtainable from the Department. 
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The Flax Industry* 

Little Prospect op Success in Australia. 


Because of the large importations of linseed for the production of oil, 
as well as the possibilities of an export trade in fibre, the Department has 
for many years been conducting experiments in an attempt to establish as 
an industry the growing of linseed. Seeds of a large number of varieties 
from all parts of the world where linseed is produced have been imported 
and tested, experiments being conducted at various experiment farms and 
in co-operation with many farmers under various conditions of soil and 
climate, but the results generally have been disappointing. 


Are Our Climatic Conditions Unsuitable? 

In an occasional favourable season satisfactory crops have been produced 
in ISTew South Wales, and it is this exceptional success that tends to in¬ 
dicate that normally our conditions are unfavourable for the production of 
either linseed or flax. The probable reasons for the failure of linseed to 
thrive in this State are the irregularity of the rainfall and the short dura¬ 
tion of the spring. The cereals wheat and oats are able to withstand dry 
spells which occur during their period of growth, but linseed appears to be 
checked by periods of scanty rainfall and by the high temperatures which 
are frequently experienced during the spring months. 

Though the Department is continuing its experiments in an effort to 
discover means by which the crop can be produced profitably in this State, 
it does not at present encourage farmers to undertake the commercial 
cultivation of linseed. 

That the experience in Hew South Wales has been similar to that in the 
other States of Australia is now evident from a report on the fiax industry 
made available by the Development Branch of the Prime Minister’s Depart¬ 
ment. 

The following are extracts from this report, in which Australian experi¬ 
ence has been assembled and comparison made between the cultural and 
processing methods and the economies of production in this country and 
those countries in which the industry has assumed larger proportions:— 

Flax has been grown in small quantities in selected areas in Australia for 
upwards of thirty years, but it has been impossible during that period to establish 
a profitable export industry for the sale of fibre. The world’s price of fiax, 
expressed, in gold currency, is at present close to the pre-war level, and little 
improvement, if any, can be expected, pending a solution of the present crisis. 
The development of a profitable export trade in fibre, therefore, would appear to be 
out of the question unless more economical methods can be devised for handling 
the crop and increasing the recovery of fibre per ton of retted straw treated. 
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Efforts that have been made in this direction are not encouraging. Revolutionary 
methods of treating the straw which would substantially decrease the cost of the 
fibre have been suggested, but, until manufacturers endorse the claim made in 
respect of the machines which have been inveuted by their willingness to utilise 
this particular fibre, it would be idle to pass any comment. 

Linen goods are not manufactured in Australia, and the only local market 
available is that provided by the soft fibre requirements of the rope and cordage 
manufacturers, the limitations of which can best be appreciated from the fact 
that imports of Italian hemp have averaged only 383 tons for the last three 
years. On the basis of the results obtained in Gippsland during the past four 
years the production of 383 tons of flax fibre would necessitate the cultivation of 
approximately 4,000 acres of crop, but even this restricted area would probably 
exceed the present limit of economic expansion, for it must be remembered that 
Italian hemp, even if largely displaced by Australian flax, would still be a neces¬ 
sary requirement of the rope and cordage manufacturers. There does not appear 
to be any likelihood of a linen industry being undertaken in Australia, but, even 
if it were, there would be no guarantee that Australian fiax fibre would measure 
up to the quality demanded by the trade. 

Whilst flax fibre continues to command its present price in competition with 
Italian hemp there may be possibly some expansion of the present acreage. In 
the whole of the circumstances, however, with the prospective development of an 
Australian flax industry definitely restricted to the narrow dimensions already 
indicated, any aggressive policy of expansion should be avoided. 

Experience has shown that climatic conditions render a great part of Australia’s 
farming territory unsuitable for the production of linseed. Heaviest yields are 
obtained from certain districts in the south of Victoria and from Tasmania. 
Nowhere in Australia, however, is flax grown solely for seed. 

All the evidence tends to show that on the average the general quality of Aus¬ 
tralian fibre can only be ranked as from medium to poor. Doubtless, good 
samples are obtained, but the general suitability of the fibre for textile purposes, 
apart from twines and cordage, cannot be determined except by large-scale com¬ 
mercial tests. Up to the present this proof is lacking. Unfortunately the in¬ 
vestigation officers were handicapped by their inability to discover persons who 
had been trained in the various technological branches of flax fibre, and who 
might discuss the problems of the Australian industry from a sound practical 
knowledge of cultural requirements, processing methods, and textile suitability. 
If, as appearances indicate, the relatively poor quality of Australian fibre results 
from one or a combination of all the following factors, then the prospects of the 
ultimate success of the fibre industry are most discouraging:— 

(1) Unsuitability of climatic conditions during the growing period. 

(2) Growing a crop both for linseed and fibre. 

(3) Gutting the crop with a reaper and binder instead of pulling it by hand 
or machine. 

(4) Unsuitability of the climate, owing to its variability, for the dew retting 
of the straw. 

It seems highly probable that the practice of dew retting may be a potent 
cause not only of the variability of quality of Australian fibre, which was so 
strongly emphasised by the twine and cordage manufacturers, but also of the low 
ratio of fibre to tow. 

Eeports from the Agricultural Departments of all the States except Tasmania 
(flax growing is against the declared policy of the Tasmanian Department) show 
that unsatisfactory results have attended the efforts to grow linseed, and until it 
can be demonstrated that the crop is profitable it would be useless to endeavour 
to interest farmers in its cultivation. Estimates of the cost of the production 
indicate that a yield of 12 bushels of linseed per acre at a price of £14 or £15 per 
ton would, at the present time, just about provide wages and pay expenses. 
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Tobacco Notes for November* 


C. J. TBEGrENNA, Tobacco Expert* 

A Complete Fertiliser is Essential. 

To produce a bright u Virginian ” type of tobacco suitable for cigarettes 
and for light pipe smoking it is necessary to use light sandy soils. These 
soils are lacking in fertility, and practical experience and experimentation 
in all tobacco-growing countries have proved that heavy applications of 
a complete fertiliser, that is, one containing* nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and 
potash, are not only essential, but they pay well. 

The actual quantities of each, of the fertiliser elements to apply will, of 
course, vary according to conditions, but, based on present available know¬ 
ledge, the following mixture is regarded as being suitable for general use 
in the production of light-coloured, mild and pleasant-flavoured tobacco:— 


lb. 

Nitrate of soda . 100 

Dried blood . 65 

Superphosphate . 307 

Sulphate of potash . 25 

Muriate of potash . .24 

Dolomitic limestone . 279 


800 

It is advisable to apply the full amount of 800 lb. per acre. In America 
it has been found that quantities even up to 1,500 lb. per acre are profitable. 

The fertiliser should not be broadcasted, but drilled in along the rows 
about 4 inches deep directly under the plants, preferably about a week prior 
to planting out. On small areas the fertiliser may, with advantage, be 
applied in two applications as side dressings, one application to be made 
in a saucer-sized ring and 8 inches deep around the plant as soon as it has 
struck, the second application to follow about three weeks, later, the circum¬ 
ference of the ring to be increased this time to the size of a plate, and the 
fertiliser mixed with the soil to a depth of about 4 inches. 


Transplanting. 

When the plants are from 6 to 8 inches in height and well hardened off, 
they are ready for setting out. The best plants are those which are most 
vigorous looking, and with short, broad leaves. Plants which are stunted 
and yellow, and which have long pointed leaves, should not be used. If the 
beds are dry and hard they should receive a good soaking some little time 
before the plants are drawn, so that as little damage as possible is done to 
the root system. The earth adhering to the plants should not be interfered 
with more than can be helped. 
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The best way to remove the plants is with a three-pronged fork. If the 
tap-root is long, it should be trimmed off with a pair of scissors to about 
2 inches. The less handling the plants have the better, and after they have 
been drawn they should be placed, root downwards, in a cool place, and kept 
covered with wet bags. Only the plants that can. be set out on the same day 
should be drawn at the one time. 

It may hex 1 © be stated that where the aim of the grower is to produce a 
fine-textured leaf, the plants should be set out close together, and although 
past experience must be taken as a guide, it will generally be found that a 
spacing of 24 to 36 inches in rows 3 feet 6 inches apart on light sandy loam 
will not induce heavy growth and coarse texture. This distance of 3 feet 
6 inches between the rows will allow of horse cultivation, and thus lessen 
labour. 

The ideal weather for planting out is just before and during rain, so that 
the roots of the plants may have very little check, and growth may he estab¬ 
lished as soon as possible. Unfortunately, however, weather conditions do 
not always suit the planter, and possibly owing to the lateness of the 
season he is forced to set out during dry weather. In this case holes should 
be made and filled with water, and the plants carefully put in and the earth 
well packed round the roots. Care should he taken that the roots are not 
doubled up, and that the hole is properly filled with earth. A simple test 
of planting is to pull the tips of the two top leaves gently in an upward 
direction, and if they break off in the fingers the plants are right. Another 
method where, irrigation is not carried out is to make a hole close to the 
plant and fill with water, and then cover up to prevent evaporation. If the 
weather continues hot after transplanting, the plants should be shaded with 
grass. Paper folded in the shape of a tent and held down by two clods of 
earth is also very effective, and is recommended. It may be necessary to 
water, and, if so, it is best done early in the morning or about an hour 
before sundown. Plants which have struck well usually start growing in 
about ten days, and the covering may be removed. 

If irrigation is carried out, a good plan is to turn two shallow furrows 
together with a light plough, and run the water so that the ridge gets a 
good soaking some,little time before transplanting. The plants should then 
be set out on the shady side of the ridge, care being taken that the stem 
and leaves are high enough above the water to avoid being submerged. As 
soon as possible after transplanting it is advisable to run water through 
again to set the earth well around the bottom of the roots. After five or 
six days the crust around the young plants should be lightly stirred and 
broken. 


Representations made by the Minister for Agriculture (Hon. Hugh Main, 
M.L.A.), have resulted in the Commissioner for Railways issuing directions 
that ground limestone is in future to be carried at manure rates and con-' 
difcions, provided k declaration is made on the consignment note that it 1 
will be used solely for agricultural purposes. ,, ; , ‘ v; 
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A Furnace for Flue-Curing Tobacco Barns* 


Plans and Details of Construction* 

The drawing’ of a furnace reproduced opposite shows most of the details 
required by the person charged with its construction. 

As regards the material out of which it should he built, the casing to the 
furnace should be of bricks in Old English bond laid in cement mortar, the 
latter to comprise one part of cement to two parts of sand. The bricks 
before being laid should be well soaked with water, whilst the finished work 
requires protecting with bags or some such material for at least twenty-four 
hours in order to protect it from heavy frosts or the drying’ effects of a 
hot day. The top course of the furnace casing should be bricks on edge, 
but these are not laid until after the roof has been placed in position. 

A double-domed roof with ventilated air space between is fitted to the 
furnace in order to guard against the risk of fire. Two sheets of heavy- 
gauge plain iron (3 feet by 6 feet) are required for the dome. The sheet 
forming the inner roof is bent to form a 4-inch flange on each side, so that 
it can be set on the second-top course of brickwork and the top course of 
headers then placed in position without mortar. The idea here is not so 
much to enable the roof to be replaced readily when burnt out as to 
prevent its being burnt out. When the bricks are set in mortar they sweat 
the portion of the iron roof that is let into the brickwork, and also tend 
to make fhe roof hotter, thus more quickly burning it out. The second 
sheet is not flanged, bnt merely riveted on to the other sheet at the angles 
formed by the flanges and the curved section. 

The ends of the domed roof are closed in with plain iron, the front section 
having three vent holes cut in it as shown in the sketch, while a length of 
2-inch pipe is let into the back section and leads into the outlet of the 
main flue pipe. This arrangement creates a “ draw/ 5 causing a continuous 
stream of fresh, cool air to be sucked in through the front vent holes and 
to pass out the pipe at the back. This tends to keep the top of the roof 
comparatively cool. 

The floor of the ashpit is of concrete 4 inches thick. A brick fire hearth 
is built into the furnace, details of its construction being plainly shown in 
the sketch. The bricks forming the hearth are placed in .position without 
mortar, but after being well laid are grouted with good clean sand. WTien 
the first fire is lighted in the furnace the intense heat generated has the 
effect of fusing the outside surface of the bricks, thus cementing them 
together much more strongly than if mortar of any kind were used. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 



Tamworth Boar, “ Whittingham Red Start” (Imp.). 


Stud pigs of BERKSHIRE and TAMWORTH breeds are 
available for sale at— 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College , Richmond . 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm , Lismore . 

BERKSHIRE pigs only are available for sale at— 

Grafton Experiment Farm , Grafton . 

Bathurst Experiment Farm , Bathurst 
Wagga Experiment Farm , Bomen. 

New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes . 

CoWra Experiment Farm , Cowra. 

Breeders are reminded that at the above institutions the studs have 
been augmented by importations of the best and latest strains available 
of Berkshire and Tamworth pigs from Great Britain. 

Full particulars regarding prices, &c., can be obtained on 
application from the Principal, Hawkesbury Agricultural College, 
Richmond, or from the Managers of the farms mentioned. 

G. D. ROSS, Under Secretary, Box 36a, G.P.O., SYDNEY. 
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Department of Agriculture. 



ORPINCTONS, LEGHORNS, LANGSHANS. 

Available from the following Poultry Sections:— 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond; 
The Government Poultry Farm, Seven Hills; 
Wagga Experiment Farm, Wagga; 

Grafton Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

BRONZE TURKEYS. 

Available from Hawkesbury Agricultural College only. 

Birds bred under expert direction and grown on free range. 
The class required to improve farm flocks. 

Price lists and particulars on application to the Principal or the 
Managers of the respective institutions. 

G. D. ROSS, Under Secretary, 

Department of Agriculture, 

SYDNEY. 
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Poultry Notes. 

November. 

E. HADLINGTGN, Poultry Expert. 

A Crisis In the Poultry Industry. 

On present indications it is apparent that poultry farmers are faced with 
one of the biggest crises ever experienced in the industry, as the average 
price of eggs is already lower this year than last, and prices are likely^ to 
remain lower during the remainder of the flush season, while it does not 
appear that there will be any substantial reduction in the cost of the main 
feeding stuffs. It is essential, therefore, that those dependent upon the 
industry for a living should do everything possible to effect economies 
without causing any reduction in egg production. 

How to Cheapen the Feed Bill 

Those new to the industry may be tempted to reduce the food supply as 
soon as production commences to decline, but such a course would soon 
bring about a worse state of affairs, as the birds must have as much food 
as they require, and any attempt to cut down the ration would prove 
disastrous. In cases, however, where costly rations are being fed a reduc¬ 
tion in cost of feeding may be effected by gradually changing over to a 
simple balanced ration such as is fed to the Hawkesbury Agricultural 
College Egg-laying Competition birds and those on the Department’s poul¬ 
try farms. This ration is as follows:— 


Morning Mash. 


Evening Feed . 


Pollard .. 

60 lb. 

Wheat.. 

66 lb. 

Bran . 

34 lb. 

Cracked maize . 

34 3b. 

Meat meal . 

6 3b. 


— 


—— 


100 lb. 


100 lb. 



Salt .... 

22 oz. 




With regard to the evening feed, the proportion of maize can be reduced 
owing to its higher cost than wheat, and where sufficient green feed is not 
available lucerne chaff meal or dust could take the place of up to 15 per 
cent, of the bran without affecting the “balance” of the ration. 

Alternative Rations. 

Should the price of wheat fall any lower wheat meal could probably be 
obtained or gristed on the farm at a cheaper rate than pollard or bran, in 
which case wheat meal could form up to 50 per cent, of the morning mash. 


as follows 

Wheat meal .... 50 1b. 

Pollard ..... 20 lb. 

Bran ------- 23 1b, 

Meat meal ..... 7 1b. 

100 lb. 

Salt....,..... 22 oz. 
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Another means of reducing the cost of the morning mash would be to 
use rice pollard in place of wheat meal, the other ■ ingredients being the 
same as in the above mash. The difficulty, of course, is that the supply of 
rice pollard would not be adequate to meet a heavy demand, and for this 
reason it would be perhaps preferable to use partly rice pollard and partly 
wheat meal in conjunction with bran and pollard as follows:— 


Rice pollard . 24 lb. 

Wheat meal . 24 lb. 

Wbeaten pollard . 24 lb. 

Bran . 21 ib. 

Meat meal . 7 lb. 


100 lb. 


Salt . 22 oz. 

Where an abundance of green feed such as lucerne or other crops which 
can be finely chaffed is available, 20 to 25 per cent, by weight could be used 
in place of that quantity of bran, but additional green feed may also be 
given later in the day. Any change decided upon should be made gradually, 
otherwise production may suffer. 

Prevent Wastage* 

On some farms a good deal of wastage of food occurs through faulty feed 
hoppers in cases where dry feed is given, while in other instances the over¬ 
feeding of wet mash results in much wastage. These are directions in 
which a little care would result in a saving without affecting egg pro¬ 
duction. 

One of the common faults with the dry feed hoppers is that they permit 
of the food being easily scratched out. A suitable type of hopper is illus¬ 
trated. in the Department’s free leaflet on the feeding of poultry. Where 
wet mash is used it is important that it be mixed to a consistency that will 
be neither too flaky nor too wet. If too much bran is used the mash will 
not hold together and can easily be scratched about the pen by the birds, 
and when this occurs it soon becomes dried up and is not eaten. 

Another reason why on many farms the mash is fed in a very flaky con¬ 
dition is becanse the ingredients are mixed together before wetting them, 
instead of scalding the bran first and then mixing in the pollard. This 
latter method results in a far more satisfactory and appetising mash. For 
the adult birds the mash should be wet enough to adhere together under 
■pressure with the hands, yet should not be sticky and should break apart 
when dropped into the feed troughs. The quantity to be given will vary 
according to the rate of production and the weather, but the birds should 
have as much as they will consume within an hour without leaving any of 
the food scattered about. It will usually be found that what is not eaten in 
that time will be scratched about the pens and much of it wasted. Apart 
from that aspect, if given too much feed the birds become surfeited with 
food and production suffers. 
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Cull Early This Year. 

While in normal times tlie matter of culling' to any extent would not be 
considered until towards the end of December, the position is now such 
■* fbat no poultry fai'mer can afford to keep hens which are not capable of 
’ laying up to expectations for this time of the year. As a guide to the 
production that might reasonably be expected from a flock comprising half 
first-year and half second-year hens, the following table, based on a twelve- 
dozen eggs per hen per annum basis, may be helpful for checking up on 
the flock:— 

May. 4 eggs per hen. November . 17 eggs per hen. 

June. 6 „ „ December . 16 „ „ 

July . 10 » .> January . 13 

August.. 16 „ „ February . 11 , 

September . 19 „ „ March . 7 

October . 19 „ „ April . 6 ’, 

Anything in the nature of wholesale culling should not be undertaken 
(it should not be necessary on a well-managed farm), as this would only 
result in swamping the market and depressing prices. Moreover, in doing 
so, many hens which were only temporarily off laying would be sacrificed. 



Good Layer. 


The best course to follow before deciding upon the number of bird® 
which should be culled is to make a count of the hens in the various pens* 
and keep a record of the laying for a period of at least a week, and if the 
rate of production is much below that shown for the particular month in. 
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Hie above table, a close investigation should be made to find out if it is due 
to faulty management or to conditions which may be responsible for a 
temporary lull in laying. What is required is a judicious elimination of 
the hens which are not likely to continue laying throughout the rest of the 
flush season. This will include mainly those which are not sound in health 
nor of good physique and also those which have become coarse, both among 
the first and second year birds. The accompanying illustrations give a good 
idea of the difference between the “worker” and the “drone.” In the 
former will be noted an alertness in appearance, clean face, fine skull and 
prominent eye. The poor type shows the reverse, and although some birds 
of this class may be laying now they are not the sort that will continue, 
and nothing much will be lost by disposing of them, as they will bring 
more in the market now than after Christmas, unless, of course, low egg 
prices causes a rush to market of all and sundry hens, which action cannot 
he too strongly deprecated. 

The best plan for those who are not experienced in culling is to pick out 
all doubtful birds and place them in a small pen for a week, and if in that 
time only a few eggs are laid it can be taken that the poor layers have been 
selected. If, on the other hand, a large number of eggs is laid, it will be 
a matter of going through them again to ascertain which are laying, and 
it is here that the condition of the pelvic hones will assist. The layers 
will be found to have wide-apart pelvic bones and the abdomen will be full 
.and soft, whereas those of the non-layers will be contracted. 


Ou& Birds Attract Attention at the World Poultry 

Congress. 

According to a report received by the Minister for Agriculture (Hon. 
Hugh Main, M.L.A.), the five trios of fowls (Australorps, White Leghorns 
and Rhode Island Reds) which were despatched from Sydney in July last 
to represent the Department aiid several private breeders at the World 
Poultry Congress in Rome, arrived safely and in splended condition. The 
report further states that the birds have been very favourably commented 
on at the Congress. This must lie very satisfactory to all concerned. 


A New Cattle Tice Quarantine Line. 

The Chief Veterinary Surgeon, Mr. Max Henry, has asked us to draw the 
attention of stockowners in the north to the fact that a quarantine line has 
been established from Sandy Hills across to the Queensland Border and that 
cattle moving southwards over this line must obtain the necessary permits 
and license under the Stock Diseases Act, and undergo two treatments 
before such move takes place. It would be well, therefore, for any stock¬ 
owner in the area concerned who wishes to move cattle to get into com¬ 
munication with Inspector Smith at Woodenbong. 
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Dairying Notes* 

November. 

Hydraulic Ram will Ensure Ample Water Supply. 

A$r ample supply of fresh water is often a problem on many dairy farml¬ 
and, paradoxical though it may seem, this problem is often most acute in 
districts where the yearly rainfall is heaviest—the rainfall is seasonal and 
there is rarely any means of conserving supplies for the drier months. It 
is seldom, however, that running water cannot be found on a dairy farm 
in the coastal belt, although, admittedly, it is sometimes difficult of access. 
Furthermore, on the hilly dairying lands much energy is expended by cattle' 
in travelling to and from the water supply. This results in lessened pro¬ 
duction. How much better to have drinking troughs quite handy and fed 
regularly with fresh water from these otherwise inaccessible sources by 
means of a hydraulic ram. The supply thus made available can also be 
made use of for the household and dairy. 

The Ram Requires No Attention. 

When properly installed and adjusted the hydraulic ram will work day 
and night if necessary without attention. The only essential is a fall or 

“head” of water. The accom¬ 
panying sketches will serve to 
illustrate how it works and how 
to install it. 

Water from the reservoir 
enters the inlet pipe, A. Attached 
to this pipe is a dome-shaped 
The Hydraulic Ram. cylinder containing air, with a 

valve opening inwards at D. 
At the extreme end of the inlet pipe is another valve, opening inwards, at CL 
The discharge pipe is shown at F. 

The valve at C is weighted so that it will open when the water in the 
inlet pipe at B is at rest. To adjust this, the vertical height of the water 
from the reservoir has to be taken into consideration. As the water enters 
it commences to flow out through the valve which is open at CL The force 
of this flow is sufficient to carry the valve up against its seat, and the 
momentum caused through this flowing column of water being suddenly 
checked is sufficient to open the valve D, through which a quantity enters 
until the pressure is relieved, when the valve 0 opens again, and valve D 
closes. Water again flows through the outlet valve C, when it is again 
closed and more water ascends through D. This action goes on repeatedly. 
The air in the dome-shaped cylinder is compressed, as shown at E, and this. 
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■compression forces tlie water 
through, the outlet pipe, F. The 
waives work automatically, be¬ 
ing regulated by the flow and 
pressure of the water, and will 
•continue to work without atten¬ 
tion as long as the water supply 
is maintained in the reservoir 
and the machine is in good 
■order. 

The quantity of water a ram 
will deliver varies under differ¬ 
ent conditions, but it may be 
taken as a general rule that 
•one-seventh part of the water 
which enters the ram can be 
raised and discharged four 
times as high as the fall ap¬ 
plied. Thus a fall of 10 feet 
would raise 1 gallon out of 
•every 7 entering the ram 40 
feet high, or half a gallon 80 
feet high. 

The inlet or drive pipe. A, 
leading from the supply in the 
reservoir (the surface of the 
water in which should be kept 
•constant) should be from 50 to 
200 feet in length, according to 
the work required. It should 
.also be three-fourths as long as 
the height the water has to be 
raised. For example, to force 
water to a vertical height of 
100 feet, the drive pipe should 
be 75 feet in length. 

The delivery pipe, F, may be 
.almost any length horizontally, 
but should not he more than 
five to ten times higher than 
the fall applied to the ram. 
'When there is a Ml of, say, 10 
feet, the vertical height of de¬ 
livery pipe should be from 50 
cto 100 feet higher than the ram. 



The Hydraulic Bam. Genera! 
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The fall should, therefore, be from five to ten times less than the height, 
to which the water has to be raised. If, for example, it is necessary to 
raise the waiter 100 feet high, the fall or head applied to the ram should be 
from 10 to 20 feet. When heavy lifts are required, the length of the inlet 
pipe may be advantageously increased, or where this is not practicable; 
the pipe may be bent in. a coil of G or 7 feet diameter. The size of the 
delivery pipe should always be much smaller than the inlet or feed pipe. 
For instance, a ram having a 2-inch diameter inlet pipe would require an 
inch delivery pipe, a 4-inch pipe would require a 2-inch delivery, and so on. 


The Profitableness of Fertilising Pastures. 

The fertiliser treatment which gives the most economical results on the 
pastures at Berry Experiment Farm is 4 ton lime every three years, 2 cwt. 
superphosphate every year, and also 2 cwt. sulphate of ammonia each year. 
With lime at £1 12s. per ton, superphosphate £5 per ton, and sulphate of 
ammonia £12 per ton, the cost of treatment works out at £2 per acre per 
year. 

A comparison of the returns from the treated and untreated paddocks 
is interesting. An area in which the pastures were fertilised and properly 
managed produced at the rate of 219 lb. butter-fat per acre, which at 10(1 
per lb. works out at a return of £9 2s. 6d. per acre per year. An area which 
was not fertilised but on which the pastures were properly managed pro¬ 
duced at the rate of 118 lb. butter-fat per acre at 10(1 per lb., equalling a 
return of £4 18s. 4cl. per acre per year, as compared with a return of only 
25 lb. butter-fat at lOd. for £1 0s. lOd. per acre, from a paddock that was 
neither fertilised nor managed. 

In addition to improving the return there is the satisfaction of knowing 
that the treated land is still better at the end of the season than the un¬ 
treated land, and that the cattle are improved in every respect for having 
grazed on the more nutritious pasture. 

Further evidence of the value of pasture improvement is indicated by 
the past season’s production figures at Berry Farm. The total average 
production per cow 7 for the year ended 30th June last was 8,910 lb. milk 
testing 4.22 per cent., or 876 lb. butter-fat. Compare these figures with 
those for the year ended 80th June, 1927, before pasture improvement work 
was undertaken seriously. In that year the production was 7,562 lb. milk 
of 3.6 per cent, test, equal to 272 lb. butter-fat per cow. It is of more than 
passing interest to know that last year’s production figures , include the: 
milk of many heifers which are the progeny of the first animals reared on 
the treated pastures at Berry Farm, and they show a notable improvement; 
m both appearance and production.— P. Waller, Manager,. Experiment 
Farm, Berry. 
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Hot Weather Demands Greater Vigilance* 

Generally speaking, greater care in the handling of milk and creana 
becomes necessary during the summer months. Many dairymen are loth to 
realise that milk and cream are very delicate substances, that they readily 
absorb taints and odours and that their flavour and keeping qualities are 
easily spoilt. Scrupulous care must be taken, therefore, to prevent their 
pollution, not merely by dust, dirt and flies, and by the minute portions of 
the stale milk or curd 'which adhere to vessels unless they are regularly and 
thoroughly rinsed, scalded and scoured bright, but also by the smells and 
taints given off from dung heaps, dirty bails and yards, neglected skim- 
mill?: receptacles, and sour milk, rubbish and filth. These should not be 
allowed to accumulate or remain near places where cows are milked, nor 
where milk or cream is stored. Furthermore, workers must not be allowed 
to smoke whilst engaged in the milking shed or milk room, as the smoke 
taints the milk. 

The foregoing is taken from The Dairy Manual, a copy of which should 
be in the hands of every dairy-farmer* It contains a copy of the Dairies 
Supervision Act and regulations and explains very clearly the dairyman's 
obligations in regard to the production and distribution of milk and cream. 
It also contains numerous plans of dairy-farm buildings. 

Copies of the Manual are obtainable from the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, Box 86a G.P.O., Sydney ; price Is. Id. posted. 


Miscellaneous Items and Hints. 

Spread the Manure Droppings. 

If the droppings are not harrowed regularly after each grazing', they pro¬ 
duce patches of rank growth which are left by stock throughout the entire 
season, said Mr. P. Waller, manager of Berry Experiment I ami, addressing 
the recent Illawarra Distinct. Agricultural Bureau Conference at Camden. 
This condition increases with each successive grazing and results in the 
loss of a large proportion of valuable grazing area; it may even happen 
that much of this manure-covered land, if not harrowed, will not be avail¬ 
able for years unless the droppings are ploughed in or removed in some 
way, continued Mr. Waller. 

After careful observation it has been calculated that the year s manure 
from thirty cows contains fertility equal to that found in the following 
commercial fertilisers9 tons sulphate of ammonia^ tons super¬ 
phosphate, and 4i tons sulphate of potash. At present prices these would be 
worth about £200 per year to the farmer and-^ould represent a very real 
contribution towards his farm’s upkeep. On the other hand, if the droppings 
are left traspread, the capacity of the pasture is limited in many respects. 
The wisdom of using the grass harrow to spread the droppings is therefore 
very apparent. 
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The Bralman (Zebu) Cross is a Hardy Type. 

According to an extract, the Proceedings for 1983 of the American 
Society of Animal Production contains a paper dealing with the growth 
of different types of cattle in Louisiana, including crosses with the Brahman 
(Zebu). The writers state that the Brahman is pre-eminently a grazing 
animal and makes good gains on coarse grasses. The Brahmans do not 
appear to suffer to the same extent from flies, mosquitoes and external and 
internal parasites. They also stand the heat better. Further, at the 
Louisiana -Station no Brahman grades have died from bloating on clover, 
■while losses among the breeds of British origin are sometimes severe. The 
authors state that the principal advantage of the Brahman lies in its 
capacity for making gains on grass alone, a quality that is of great 
importance on the coastal plains. 


Vaccines and Drags Valueless for Contagious Abortion. 

On numerous occasions stockowners have been advised against the use 
of vaccines of any type in connection with contagious abortion, writes 
Mr. Max Henry, Chief Veterinary Surgeon. This matter has recently 
engaged the attention of the International Bureau of Epizootics in Europe. 
The Bureau has issued a very comprehensive report on the matter, which 
fully hears out the attitude adopted by this Department. In the course of 
this report particulars are given of a recent experiment with four different 
types of vaccines available in Europe. Hone of these was found to be of 
any value. Details are also given of the attempted treatment of cattle with 
a long list of drugs of modern type, but again none was found capable of 
protecting cattle against contagious abortion. 


Be on the Lookout for Heart Worm in Dogs. 

Consequent upon the reported discovery of heart worm, in dogs in the Moree 
district and its later discovery in a fox in the same district, the Department 
is anxious to determine how widespread is the parasite. 

The fox from which it was taken was very weak and it is understood 
several landholders in the district have noted a similar weakness in foxes, 
but had assumed that they were affected with some form of distemper. It 
is clear that if this parasite is present to any extent in the fox, control 
will be extremely difficult, if not impossible, and in order to assist in deter¬ 
mining this point it is asked that any stockowners who notice foxes affected 
with any disease should endeavour to shoot one and submit the heart and 
lungs for examination. The inspectors of stock in every district will be 
pleased to forward the speci;>ens to 'Glenfleld Veterinary Eesearch Station. 

It would be as well, also, if dogs in the country districts are noted to 
be affected or are suspected of being affected that the heart and lungs of 
any that die conld b , submitted for examination. Affected animals become 
disinclined to exert themselves, lose condition, become poor and weak, lose 
appetite, and suffer from nasal discharge. Cough may be present also. 
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Tubercle-free Herds* 


The ^ following herds have been declared free of tuberculosis m accordance with the 
requirements of the scheme of certifying herds tubercle-free, and, unless otherwise 
decl ared, t his certification remains in force until the date shown in respect of each herd:—- 


Owner and Address. 


Lunacy Department, Parramatta Mental Hospital 
Department of Education, Gosford Farm Homes T 

E. E. McMullen, Springnook, Holbrook 

W. It. Boughton, Holbrook. 

0. Maynard, Holbrook .. .’ 

H. W. Burton Bradley, Sherwood Farm, Moorland (Jerseys) .. 

A. Shaw, ' Ardshiel,** Craven Creek, Barrington (Milking Shorthorns) 
Lunacy Department, Callan Park Mental Hospital 

Chapman Bros., Farm 166, Stoney Point, Leeton . 

G. Powell and Sons, “ Loch Lomond,” Armidale 

Staco Bros., Taylor-,street, Armidale . 

Department of Education, Brush Farm, Eastwood 

Lunacy Department, Moris.se t Mental Hospital. 

W. W. Martin, “ Narooma,” Urana-road, Wagga. 

J. F. Chatfey, Glen limes (Ayrshire. 6 *) ... ". 

E. E, Winder, Wy bong- road, Muss we 11 brook . 

0. J. Barbery, AUawali, Bega . 

Strickland Convalescent. Hospital for Women, ** Carrara,” Bose Bay , 

G. If. Hooper, Oak Hill, Bethungra . 

H. A. Oorderoy, Wyurui Park, Barrington, via Gloucester (Guernseys) 
A. L. Login?, Thorn boro, M us well brook 

F. 0. Harcoxnbc, Hillcrest Farm, Warialda-road, Inverell 

J. B. Burt enshaw, ” Snnnyslde,” Tnverell . 

Parker Bros., Hampton Court Dairy, Inverell . 

Hew England Experiment Farm, Glen Innes (Avrshires) 

Bathurst Experiment Farm (Jerseys) 

W. K. Frizell, Bosenstein Dairy, Inverell ... *. 

W. Pigg, Redlands Dairy, Inverell.’ 

A. N. de Frame, Happy Valley Dairy. Inverell. 

G. L. (tenge, “ Easton,” Armidale. . 

J. Davies, Puen Buen, Scone (Jerseys) . 

Forster A Sons, Abington, Armidale . 

Newington State Hospital and Home ... ' . 

A. B. Finney, Fox Ground, Gerringong .. 

Lidcombe State Hospital and Home ’ . 

Lunacy Department, Gladesvilie Mental Hospital . 

Eivcriua Welfare Farm, Yanco .. . 

Department of Education, Yanco Agricultural High School 

W. J. Miller, 109 Mann-street, Armidale.. 

New' England Girls* Grammar School, Armidale. 

F. V. Butler, Ynmnung, Boga . 1 

G. W. Young, ” Boorganna,’* via WJngham . 

HawkcHbury Agricultural College, Richmond (Jerseys). 

A. D. Prater, “ Fain-lew Dairy,” Inverell ... v . 

Cowra Experiment Farm 

St. Joseph's Girls Orphanage, Kcnmoro . 

G. A. Parish, Jemsyland, Berry . 

Marlon Hill Convent of Mercy, Goulburn.. 

St. Joseph’s Convent, Reynold-sfcreet,, Goulburn. 

St. John's Boys’ Orphanage, Goulburn 
W. M. McLean, Five Islands road, Unanderra 
Koyong Sc l mol, Moss Yah; ... 

Miss N. C. Brenan, Arankamp, Bowral . 

Tudor House School, Moss Vale . 

Limond Bros., Morisset 

Navua Ltd., Grose Wold, via Richmond (Jerseys) 

Hurlstone Agricultural High School, Glenfleld . 

Berry Experiment Farm, Berry .. . 

Grafton Experiment. Farm ... .. ... ... 

Australian Missionary College, Oooranbong . ... 

William Thompson Masonic School, Baulkham Hills . 

A. A. Campbell, Breadalbane, Mulhimbimby ... . 

P. TJbrihien, Corridgeree, Bega . 

E. W. Flower, Binna Burra. 

E. C. Nicholson, Jillamatong, Corowa . 

St. Patrick’s College, Goulburn ... .. 

C* Wilton, Mnswellbrook .. ... 

S. L. Wills, Greendale Dairy, Cowra ... ... . 

Wagga Experiment Farm (Jerseys)... ... ... 

Riverstone Meat Co., Riverstone Meat Works, Riverstone 


—I 


Number 

tested. 

| Expiry Date. 

12 

i 

I 1 Nov., 1933 

38 

2 

1933 

31 

3 ”, 

1933 

33 

8 ,, 

1933 

12 

S „ 

1933 

67 

16 „ 

1933 

100 

20 „ 

1933 

31 

20 „ 

1933 

43 

25 „ 

1933 

22 

26 „ 

1933 

26 

1 Dec. 

1933 

8 

3 „ 

1933 

29 

7 ,, 

1933 

150 

14 „ 

1933 

58 

15 i, 

1933 

40 

22 ,, 

1933 

142 

8 Jan., 

1934 

8 

9 „ 

1934 

ID 

19 „ 

1934 

81 

22 

1934 

45 

25 \\ 

1934 

13 

27 ,, 

1934 

42 

27 „ 

1934 

82 

27 „ 

1 934 

41 

28 „ 

1984 

31 

1 Feb., 

1934 

37 

2 

1934 

27 

2 ” 

1934 

28 

3 r, 

1934 

39 

7 „ 

1934 

244 

9 „ 

1934 

189 

12 

1934 

91 

16 ” 

1934 

33 

17 „ 

1934 

153 

20 „ 

1934. 

34 

22 „ 

1934 

89 

24 „ 

1934 

39 

24 „ 

1984 


6 Mar., 

1934 

41 

8 ,, 

1984 

122 

24 „ 

1934 

39 

30 „ 

1934 

1.18 

3 April, 1934 

61 

5 » 

1934 

26 

27 „ 

1934 

10 

4 May, 

1934 

93 

r> „ 

1934 

27 

5 >, 

1934 

4 

5 „ 

1934 

IS 

5 „ 

1934 

76 

6 ,, 

1934 

3 

6 ,» 

1934 

15 

10 „ 

1984 

21 

13 „ 

1934 

38 

1 June, 

1934 

20 

2 „ 

1934 

44 

22 „ 

1934 

145 

13 July, 1934 

271 

14 „ 

1934 

62 

19 „ 

1934 

37 

20 „ 

1934 

51 

16 Aug., 1934 

129 

17 „ 

1034 

66 

17 „ 

1984 

137 

20 Sept, 

1934 

8 

21 ,, 

1984 

63 

21 „ 

1934 

28 

27 „ 

1984 

65 

25 Oct., 

1984 

92 

9 Nov., 1934 
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Tubercle-free Heeds— continued. 


Owner and Address. 


Number 
tested, i 


Expiry date. 


Wolarol College, Orange . 

J. L. W. Barton, Wallerawang 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm, Lismore (Guernseys) 

George Bose, Aylmerton . 

Hittagong Farm Homes . 

31. C. Dixon, Elwatan, Castle Hill (Jerseys) 

T. H. Maples, Racecourse Farm, Bega 

p. M*. Burtenshaw, Killean, TnvereU . 

J. p. McQuillan, Bethungra Hotel, Bethungra ... 

W. Newcomb, “ Minnamurra,” Inverell . 

Lunacy Department, Henmore Mental Hospital ... 

St. Michael’s Novitiate, Goulburn. 

Bydalmere Mental Hospital . 

H. F. White, Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen Angus) 

St. John’s College, Wood lawn, Lismore . 

W. S, Turnbull, Flanders Avenue, Muswellbrook 

Sacred Heart Convent, Bowral . 

B. P. Perry, Nnndorah, Parkvilie (Guernseys) ... 
James McCormack, Tunmt. 


11 I 10 Nov., 1934 

10 17 „ 1934 

IBS 11 Jam, 1035 

2 21 Feb., 1035 

JO 22 „ 1935 

10 23 „ 1935 

48 2 Mar., 1935 

03 28 „ 1935 

25 i 4 April, 1935 


S;> ! 0 „ 1935 

84 : 4 May, 1935 

J 4 ,, 1935 

05 11 „ 1935 

201 j 28 June, 1935 

34 I 29 „ 1935 


37 

12 


81 


28 July, 1935 
3 Aug., 1935 
13 Sept., 1935 
28 „ 1935 


Municipalities Declared Tubercle-free. 

The following municipalities have been declared tubercle-free areas and no cattle are 
allowed to be kept within the municipal boundaries unless subjected to the tuberculin 
test and found free from tuberculosis :— 


Municipality of Queanbeyan. 
Municipality of Muswellbrook. 
Municipality of Inverell. 


—Max Henry, Chief "Veterinary Surgeon. 


Abortion-free Herds. 

The following herds have been declared free of contagious abortion (Bang's disease) in 
accordance with the requirements of the scheme of certifying herds abortion free. 


Owner and Address. 


Martin Bros., ** Naroonm,” Tirana lioad, Wagga "Wagga 

Caim, H. J., The Gap, Alstonville . 

White, F. J., and Sons, Bald Blair, Guyra. 

Mott, T., Main Ann, Mulluxnbimby. 

Henderson and Son, Upper Wantagong, Holbrook ... 

Hawk, J. T., Ben Lomond . 

Sams, 0. It., Wilson’s Creek, Mullumbimby. 

Walker, Jas. It., “ Stratluloon,” Wolseley Park 
Bast, N. A. L., Bast Valley, Gum Flat, via Inverell 


86 

238 

26 

95 

42 

34 


—Max Henry, Chief Veterinary Surgeon. 


Infectious Diseases Reported in September. 


The following outbreaks of the more important infectious diseases were reported 


during the month of September, 1933 :■— 


|p Anthrax 

. .. m. 

Blackleg . 

3 

Piroplasmosis (tick fever) 

... ' ... ' Nil. 

Pleuro-pneumonia contagiosa 

... .. 5 

Swine fever. 

■■ ... ' .. ... Nil. 

Contagious pneumonia ... 

1 

Necrotic enteritis. 

. , .... ... ' 1 ' 

— Max Henry, Chief Veterinary Surgeon. 
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THE DOCTOR 

Might be miles away? but Chateau Tanraida^ 
The Great “ First Aid / 5 
Can be had at a moment’s notice if 
You are Wise* 


Always Keep it in The Home 


I 



★ ★ ★ 

HOSPITAL 



Invaluable in cases of Influenza. 


As supplied to His Majesty the King. 


Tucker & Co. Ltd 


Sydney 
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College, 


RICHMOND, N.S.W., 


TWO SESSIONS PER YEAR. 


Write for further particulars, prospectus, and application forms to 
The Principal, or The Under Secretary, 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College. Department of Agriculture, 

Richmond. Box 36a, G.P.O., Sydney 


First session commences on or about 21st January each year, 
c i a . 10 .a —- board and lodging, tuition, medical, 


dispensing, and sports fees. 

A liberal number of scholarships and bursaries is available. 


offers lads of 16 years of 
age or over the opportunity 
of acquiring a thorough 
theoretical and practical 
knowledge of every branch of 
farming. 

Area, 3,500 acres; 1,100 
acres cultivated. 


All types of agriculture taught to meet the diversified conditions of the various 
parts of the State. Comprehensive machinery and equipment, including tractors. 
Suitable training for farm requirements in carpentry, blacksmithing and saddlery. 
Extensive studs—Jersey cattle, pigs, sheep. Dairy Factory, Orchard, Poultry Farm, 
Apiary. Brick buildings, separate bedrooms, electric light, sewerage, unlimited 
water supply. Doctor in attendance. 


COURSES AVAILABLE. 

1. Agriculture Diploma Course (H.D.A.), of three years' duration, embracing 
Field Practice and Class-room tuition in General Agriculture and Live Stock 

2. Dairying Diploma Course (H.D.D.), of two years’ duration, designed to qualify 

students as dairy factory managers, butter-makers, cheese-makers, milk and cream 
testers, and dairy instructors. 

Entrance requirements—Intermediate Certificate or an equivalent 
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The Feeding of Dairy Cows* 

[Continued from page 778.] 


S. R. BALLARD, H.D.D., Senior Dairy Instructor. 


In the previous instalment of this article the economy of growing and 
utilising farm crops was discussed and the importance of feeding a balanced 
ration stressed. The essential food constituents were also defined and dis¬ 
cussed in regard to the part each one plays in meeting the requirements of 
the dairy cow. In this, the concluding section of the article, Mr. Ballard 
explains the practical application of those principles. 


An Ideal Ration. 

A well-balanced ration for a dairy cow is one wherein the factors men¬ 
tioned in the previous instalment are taken into consideration and the 
proportion of protein to carbohydrates is about 1 to 5 or 1 to 6 (1 lb. diges¬ 
tible nitrogenous matter to 5 or 6 lb. carbohydrates). The amount of dry 
roughage required for a cow in milk may be stated to be approximately 
2 lb. to every 100 lb. of live weight, or 1 lb. of roughage and 3 lb. of silage 
to the same live weight. A ration for maintenance purposes only does not 
need to be as rich in protein as in the case of a cow producing, say, 30 lb. of 
milk daily; a ration of 1 to 12 or 1 to 13 would be the most economical for 
simply maintaining the animal in good health. On the other hand, young 
growing animals require a much narrower ration than that of a cow in milk* 
in order to provide for flesh, muscle, bones, tissue, etc. The nutritive ratio 
in this case could be as low as 1 to 3. For maintenance purposes only, a 
dairy cow of 800 lb. to 1,000 lb. live weight requires approximately .7 lb. 
of digestible crude protein, 1 lb. of digestible carbohydrates and .1 lb. of 
fat. A cow would require approximately 50 lb. of silage or 50 lb, of pas- 
pal urn daily to supply this amount of digestible nutrients. 

It should be borne in mind that the fodder compositions given hereunder 
are not to be regarded as absolute: locality, climate, maturity and growth, 
and the fertility of the soil in which the crop has been grown will all affect 
the feeding value of a fodder. Nor, apart from this reason, must the results 
of the recommendations be expected to be invariable; those obtained from 
dairy stock under official record indicate that individual cows differ some¬ 
what in their response to similar feed. The rations here given supply the 
requirements of a dairy cow without consideration of pasture, and 
economies could therefore be effected on farms where good balanced pasture 
is available and a system of pasture management is practised. Any such 
economy, however, should be achieved by a reduction in the quantity of 
the ration rather than any alteration in the nutritive balance. 
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Requirements According to Milk Production. 

The amount of milk a cow is giving, together with the fat content of the 
milk, materially affects the nutrient requirements of the animal, and when 
a herd of dairy cows is in good condition it is upon due allowance for these 
two factors chiefly that the success of a ration depends. The following 
table shows the requirements of a cow according to the butter-fat content of 
the milk:— 


Nutrient Requirements of a Cow According to Butter-fat Content of the 

Milk. 

Table A. 



Dry 

Matter. 

Digestible 

Crude 

Protein. 

Digestible 
Carbohydrates 
(including fat.) 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Tor maintenance oi 800 to 1,000 lb. live weight 

15 

0*7 

7-1 

Ana for each lb. of 3-5 per cent, milk add—. 


0*055 

0-25 

99 93 4*0 ,, 99 •»* 


0*060 

0-27 

fl? 99 4*5 ,, ,, ... 


0*065 

0-29 

,, „ 5*0 ,, „ . 


0*068 

0-32 

9 9 9 > 6*0 jj ... ... 


0*070 

0-35 


From the above table it is a simple matter to arrive at the total nutrients 
required by cows giving varing amounts of milk. This is done by multiply¬ 
ing the nutrient factors corresponding to the fat test by the amount of milk. 
Therefore, to fulfil the requirements of a cow giving, say, 25 lb. of 4 per 
cent, milk as per Table A, the following would suffice:— 


Table B. 



Digest iblo 
Crude 
Protein. 

Digestible 
Carbohydrates 
(including fat). 


lb. 

lb. 

Maintenance allowance 

0-70 

7-1 

Tor 25 lb. of milk 

1-50 

6-75 


2*20 

13*85 






To arrive at the ratio of crude protein to carbohydrates, the amount of 
carbohydrates is simply divided by the amount of protein. The nutritive 
ratio of a ration is the ratio which the proteins hear to the carbohydrates- 
plus-two-and-a-quarter-times-tlie-fat. 

Preparation of a Ration. 

Given lucerne hay and corn silage as fodder, how would we prepare a 
balanced ration for a cow yielding 25 lb. of milk of 4 per cent, test 2 
To be correct the proportions of nutrients should compare approximately 
with those in Table B above. Utilising lucerne hay and corn silage as a 
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basis for its formulation, and taking, say, 10 IK of lucerne hay and 30 lb. of 
corn silage, we find that the nutritive value of these is as follows:— 



Dry Matter. 

Protein. 

Carbohydrates. 

: 

Fat. 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

10 IK lucerne hay ... 

9-14 

1-06 

3-9 

•09 

50 lb. corn silage .. 

7-9 

*33 

4*5 

•21 


17-04 

1*39 

8*4 

-30 


By utilising these two fodders in the proportions stated, however, there 
is a big deficiency in both proteins and carbohydrates as compared with the 
above standard, and it will be necessary to utilise some concentrates which 
we know are rich in digestible nutrients. Bran contains a high percentage 
ratio of protein and has a nutritive ratio of about 1:3 to 1:4. This would 
help to increase the protein content of the ration, but it will be necessary to 
include a class of grain to increase the carbohydrates. We will try 6 lb. of 
bran and 2 lb. of corn meal. The ration now stands— 



Dry Matter. 

Protein. 

Carbohydrates. 

Fat. 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

10 lb. lucerne hay ... 

9*14 

1-06 

3*9 

*09 

30 lb. corn silage. 

7*9 

•33 

4*5 

*21 

6 lb, bran ... . 

5-39 

•75 

2*49 

•18 

2 lb. corn meal . 

1-79 

-15 

1*35 

•09 


24*22 

2*29 

12-24 

-57 


This ration has a nutritive ratio of 1:5*9. The amount of dry matter is 
sufficient, the crude protein is practically the same as the standard example, 
and the combination of carbohydrates and fats compares with the standard 
very favourably. 


Some Useful Balanced Rations. 



Crude 

Protein. 

Carbo¬ 

hydrates. 

Fat, 

Dry 

Matter. 

Nutritive 

Ratio. 

(1) 10 lb. wheaten hay ... 

15 lb. lucerne hay ... . 

41b. bran 

{2) 20 lb. maize silage . 

10 lb. lucerne hay . 

6 lb, ground corn . 

4 lb. bran . ... 

lb. 

•40 

1*59 

*5 

lb. 

4*85 

5-85 

1-66 

lb. 

-08 

•135 

•12 

lb. 

9-19 

13-71 

3*59 


2-49 

12-36 

-335 

26-49 

1 s 5-3 

*22 

1*06 

•45 

-5 

3-0 

3- 9 

4- 05 
1-66 

•14 
*09 
•27 
•12 1 

5-26 

9-14 

5-37 

3-59 


2-23 

12-61 

•62 

23*36 

1 s 6*2 
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Some Useful Balanced [Rations— continued. 



Cnid©„ 

Protein. 

Carbo¬ 

hydrates, 

Fat. 

Dry 

Matter. 

Nutritive 

Ratio. 

(3) 20 lb. oaten hay 

*9 

7-62 

•34 

17*6 


5 lb. lucerne hay . 

•53 

1-95 

•04 

4-57 


2 lb. corn meal . 

•15 

1*35 

•09 

1-79 


2 lb. Enseed meal . 

•63 

•75 

•05 

1-80 



2*21 

11-67 

•52 

25-76 

1: 5*8 

(4) 25 lb. green corn stalks . 

•25 

3-20 

•10 

547 


10 lb. lucerne hay . 

1-06 

3-9 

•09 

9-14 


41b. bran .. 

•5 

1-66 

•12 

3-59 


6 lb. ground corn . 

•45 

4-05 

•27 

5-37 


i 

2-26 

12-81 

•58 

23-57 

1: 6-2 


Average Composition of Common Foodstuffs 
(Digestible Nutrients in 100 lb.*) 



Crude 

Protein. 

Carbo- 

hy&rated. 

Fats. 

Dry 

Matter. 

Ratio, 

Green Fodders — 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 


Maize 


1-0 

12-8 

4 

21-9 

1: 13-7 

Sweet sorghum 


•7 

14-1 

•6 

24-9 

1: 22-1 

Barley . 


2-3 

11-5 

4 

23*2 

1 j 54 

Oats . 


2-3 

11-8 

•8 

26-1 

X: 5-9 

Rye . 

... 

2-1 

12-2 

•5 

21-3 

1: 0-3 

Wheat . 

... 

2-S 

15-1 

•6 

274 

I; 5-9 

Lucerne .. 


3-3 


4 

25-3 

1:34 

Cow pea . 


2-3 

8-0 

•3 

16-3 

1:3*8 

Field pea. 


2-6 

8-0 

•3 

18-8 

1.3*6 

Soybeans ... 


3-2 


•5 

23-6 

1: 3-5 

Sacoaline.. 


M 

124 

4 

!lE7iIn 

1: 12-1 

Rye, 5 inches high 


5-1 

6-2 

•7 

18-1 

1:1-5 

Oats, 8 inches high 


34 

4-1 

•5 

13-0 

1: 1*5 

Hay— 







Barley 


4*0. 

48-2 

•9 

92.0 

1: 10-9 

Oats . 

... 

4*5 

38*1 

1*7 

88-0 

1; 9*3 

Bye. 


2-9 ■ 

41*1 

1*1 

91*9- 

1:15*0 

Wheat . 

♦ j 

4-0 

48-5 

•8 

91-9 

1: 12*6 

Lucerne 

— 

10-6 


•9 

914 

1:3-9 

Silage —• 







Maize 

... 

1*1 


•7 

26-3 

1:15*1 

Sorghum .. 


•0 

11-6 

■5 

22-8 

1:21-2 

Concentrates — 







Maize grain ... 


7-5 

67-8 

4*6 

89-5 

1:104 

: Wheat grain ... ' 

... 

9-2 

67-5 

1-5 

89-8 

1:7-7 

Oat grain ... 

• «* 

9-7 

52-1 

3-8 

90-8 

1:6*3 

Barley grain 

... 

9-0 

66-8 

1-6 

90-7 

1:7-8 

Cottonseed meal ... 


31*6 

25-6 

7*8 

924 

1:14 

Linseed meal 

... 

31-7 

37-9 

2-8 

904 

1:14 

Bran ... ... 

... 

12-5- 

41-6 

■a 

89-9 

1:3-9 


* Moat of these analyses are from “ Feeds and Feeding,” by Henry and-Morrison. 
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The Cheese Industry* 

Are Dairymen Missing a Golden Opportunity? 

A. B. SHELTON, Senior Dairy Instructor. 


For the last twenty years the production of cheese in New South Wales 
lias ranged between 2,500 and 3,000 lb. per year, whereas our local require¬ 
ments, even on the present low basis of consumption (3| to 4 lb. per head) 
range from 4,000 to 4,500 tons. Thus, it is necessary to import some 
1,500 to 2,000 tons every year. Are there any good reasons why we should 
not manufacture locally this extra quantity*? Bead what Mr. Shelton has 
to say on the matter. 


The South Coast, the Home of Cheese-making. 

.Although the cheese industry eaters for little more than 3 per cent, of 
the total volume of milk produced in New South Wales, and the maximum 
amount of cheese produced per year has not increased to any extent during 
the last twenty years, it is nevertheless an industry of great importance to 
a section of our dairy producers. 

The early history of cheese manufacture is largely a story of the develop¬ 
ment of dairying on the far south coast, where cheese-making was initially 
practised by the early pioneers as a means of providing a palatable and 
nutritious article of diet. As dairy production increased, naturally cheese 
became a tradeable product in those districts, and more distant markets 
were sought for surplus production. Cheese production in New South 
Wales in 1820 was estimated as under 50 tons, while in 1858 approximately 
'600 tons were produced. By 1890 production had increased to 2,100 tons, 
and yet in 1930 the total manufacture did not exceed 2,800 tons, and 
fluctuated between 2,800 and 3,000 tons in the following years; in fact, it 
may be said that the production of cheese in this State has remained 
steady at between 2,500 and 3,000 tons per annum for a period of at least 
twenty years, varying only in accordance with the effect of seasonal 
•conditions on the volume of milk production. 

The North Coast’s Entry into the Industry. 

Although these figures suggest that very little expansion of cheese manu¬ 
facture has taken place in recent years, it is interesting to note that fifteen 
years ago only a small amount of cheese was produced in the northern areas, 
while to-day over 35 per cent, of the total production comes from districts 
north of Newcastle. What then has happened in the far south coast areas? 
Briefly, the more rapid development and better organisation of the butter 
industry on the lines of co-operative factories has gradually absorbed a 
considerable proportion of the supplies of milk originally retained on the 
farms for manufacture into cheese in farm factories. Tins change was 
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hastened by the introduction of home separation of cream for supply to 
central butter factories. Thus, whereas ten years ago some eighty regis¬ 
tered cheese factories in blew South Wales produced around about 6,000',000 
lb. of cheese per annum, mainly on the south const, last year, fifty-four 
registered factories, of which only thirty-three are situated south of 
Sydney, manufactured a similar amount of cheese. Of the fifty-four 
factories referred to, fifty-one are manufacturing cheddar cheese, two are 
making special or fancy varieties, and one is converting matured cheddar' 
and Gruyere into the modern processed cheese moulded in tinfoil wraps,, 
etc. Thus, the main output of New South Wales factories consists of 
cheddar cheese, which is easily the most popular variety in English-speaking 
countries. 

Some idea of the relative size of these factories is indicated by the fact 
that twenty-five, or approximately 50 per cent, of those making cheddar,. 
come within the registration classification of “ farm dairy produce pre¬ 
mises” under the Dairy Industry Act, each being equipped only to handle 
the milk produced from the owner 7 s cows. The remainder of the factories 
are registered as “ dairy produce factories, 77 being mainly co-operative in 
nature and responsible for 75 per cent, of the cheese production in this 
State. 

Local Demand Exceeds Production* 

The consumption of cheese in the State ranges between 3| and 4 lb. per 
capita, and thus our population requires annually between 4,000 and 4,500 
tons for local use. This is far in excess of the amount produced annually, 
and after allowing for exports as ships 7 stores, trade with eastern countries 
and occasional shipments overseas to clear the market, it is necessary to 
import some 1,500 to 2,000 tons every year from other states to cope with 
consumption. A small proportion is, of course, regularly brought from 
overseas countries in the form of varieties not at present procurable locally, 
but it is noteworthy that at the present time two new factories are being 
equipped to cater for special trade of that type. 

It would seem, nevertheless, that we have a ready market capable of 
absorbing approximately 2,000 tons additional production, and on com¬ 
paring local cheese values with butter values it might be suggested that 
the dairymen of New South Wales are missing an opportunity by not 
taking steps to produce more cheese to meet local requirements. To those 
who may be considering such a proposal I would say that until our cheese 
producers take adequate steps to ensure that all New South Wales cheese 
can be guaranteed to be of choicest standard, interstate trade, controllable 
at present only by trade agreements of a voluntary nature, would force our 
producers into a greater volume of unprofitable export. This will be 
understood when it is noted that in the past season, 1932-33, the adjoining 
States of Queensland and Victoria produced and exported from the Com¬ 
monwealth over 3,800, tons, representing surplus over and above state and 
interstate trade. It would seem obvious that New South Wales cheese 
manufacturers, before attempting to expand production, need to safeguard 
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their local market by taking* every step possible to reach, an objective of 
100 per cent, choicest quality, with provision for sale of cheese on grade 
values. 

In the past, cheese manufacture has returned to producers slightly better 
net values than butter manufacture, and during recent years an average 
advantage of approximately -Id. per gallon of milk used has been shown in 
cheese factory returns, after accounting for usual costs of manufacturing 
and selling. This, however, does not take into account the greater cost 
of carting milk to a central cheese factory seven days per week, as com¬ 
pared with delivering cream, representing one-tenth of the volume of the 
equivalent milk, only four days per week. 

The Food Value of Cheese, 

It has often been said—indeed, it has become quite a common saying— 
that cheese is indigestible, and shonld, therefore, be avoided by anyone 
subject to digestive troubles. To the contrary, when cheese of choicest 
quality is matured, it is in actual fact more digestible than many other 
foods we eat, and is often specifically recommended by medical authorities* 
not only for people in normal health, but for those suffering from dietetic 
troubles. Food analysts who delve into such matters as comparative food 
values, tell us that 1 lb. of cheddar cheese contains as much imotein as 
1& lb. of sirloin beef and If lb. of white poultry flesh, and, on the basis of 
the energy it supplies to the human system, that 1 lb, of cheddar cheese 
is equal to 2 lb. of sirloin beef or 2J lb. of white flesh from the breast of a 
fowl. 

What a difference in energy value there must be then between a meat 
sandwich and the tasty cheese sandwich, and what an astounding difference 
it would make in the quantity of cheese consumed every year if only half 
of the people in this State ate daily the quantity of cheese it takes to make 
a full sandwich, say half an ounce. Assuming that half our people never 
touch cheese at present and could be induced to eat that £ oz. per day, 
the increased consumption in New South Wales would more than absorb 
the whole of the cheese exported overseas from Australia each year. 
Similar results could, of course, be obtained if the per capita consumption 
for Australia was to increase a mere 2 lb. per head per annum, a quantity 
amounting to less than o oz. per month for each person. 

The Miner Recognises the Energy Value of Cheese. 

It is well known that a large proportion of our people are not averse to 
cheese, and, in fact, enjoy it as a supplement to their daily fare when 
available in a form pleasing to their palates. Apart from those who desire 
cheese in the form of special varieties having special qualities, the great 
majority of people demand only good cutting digestible cheddar, with 
either a rich mild flavour or else that commonly referred to as having a 
clean bite. It is w r ell that these two types can be traced to almost separate 
avenues of trade. In mining districts, particularly our great coal areas, 
those accustomed to working underground recognise the part cheese can 
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play in maintaining bodily energy and daily use cheese for the mid-shift 
meal underground in preference to meat. Moreover, meat rapidly becomes 
■unpalatable when kept in the luncheon bag under mining conditions. Simi¬ 
larly, the strong-flavoured cheese is not palatable under underground 
■conditions, and so is built up an important trade for a mild cheese which 
will cut in slices. 

Manufacturers supply this trade most successfully with cheese made 
from clean pasteurised milk. Prior to the successful introduction of 
pasteurisation into the cheese-making process, the practice was to cater 
for this trade with new cheese of high moisture content, in order that good 
cutting and slicing qualities, together with little or no flavour of a real 
cheesy nature, be maintained. High mosture content means more rapid 
maturation in cheese, and rapid maturation goes almost hand in hand 
with the development of undesirable flavours. 

Pasteurised Milk Produces a Mild-flavoured Cheese. 

Pasteurisation of cheese milk simplified the problem of manufacturing 
.a cheese to suit the mining trade, so much so that among cheese men the 
keenest advocates of pasteurisation are those making cheese principally 
for the coal-fields’ trade. In other words, pasteurisation combined with a 
•system of adjusting the fat content in cheese milk to a normal proportion 
in relation to the solids not fat, has enabled uniform quality cheese con¬ 
taining only well-balanced moisture content to be made all the year round, 
resulting in cheese which will stand up to- all requirements, including 
■storage for winter sale when stocks may be short. With the exception that 
pasteurisation is almost essential to produce regularly a mild-flavoured 
-cheese, the principles of manufacture are in no way different to those which 
it is recommended to follow when manufacturing cheese designed to 
develop a full, mellow flavour with a clean bite as soon as maturation has 
proceeded to a satisfactory degree. 

As a result of carefully watching variations in methods of manufacture 
for a number of years and encouraging the adoption of an almost standard 
method of making cheddar cheese, whether from pasteurised or raw milk, 
the average texture of Hew South Wales cheese has been improved from the 
mealy acid type, prevalent a few years ago, to a smooth excellent-cutting 
type, with more lustre and even colour. The spirit of co-operation existing 
"between the factory managers and the Department of Agriculture has been 
•strong enough to achieve this result. I believe it is strong enough to force 
(the necessary steps to eliminate,, or at least reduce to a minimum, the present 
tlarge percentage of factory output which develops undesirable flavours. 


Hares and rabbits at times do considerable damage in orchards by eating 
the bark of the fruit trees. One of the best preventive methods is to wrap 
newspapers loosely around the trunks of the trees. They can be kept in 
position with string or wire. 
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Sheep Breeding* 

Address by Mb. H. Kelly, op South Australia, at the 
Agricultural Bureau State Conference. 


The principle that like begets like is the most generally accepted theory of 
breeding. There are exceptions to this rule, but generally speaking it is 
a sound basis on which to work. If one consistently culls from his dams* 
inferior animals, and chooses for sires those showing prominently the 
characters he requires, he must substantially improve his flock. 

Choosing the Sire* 

When choosing a sire, it is always wise to buy him as nearly as possible 
in a natural condition. Many young rams are so artificially forced that: 
their development appears abnormal; but often this rate of development 
does not continue. The mistake is often made of buying, at shows, pre¬ 
cocious youngsters whose development is the result of extreme forcing. If 
the beginner in sheep breeding can attain a critical eye for points of frame,, 
constitution, and style of carriage, and distinguish between fat and flesh, 
he wiE soon know how to choose a sire to improve his flock. 

Perfect animals are seldom bred and less seldom bought, and as a conse¬ 
quence, in addition to breeding only from the best, it is important to- 
recognise the value of corrective mating. Practically all animals have 
distinct faults; many have good points equally distinct. The art of 
breeding lies largely in judicious mating to correct faults and perpetuate 
good points. Only experience and close study will develop that instinct that 
enables a breeder, by corrective mating, to build up the type he requires. 

As a general principle it must be insisted that the individual animal b© 
strong in essential points, and that, no matter how well an animal may have 
been bred, it does not pay to us© a mean specimen. Yet we must look 
keenly into the pedigree; learn to examine a pedigree carefully, and see that 
there are no weak links, particularly in the first two generations. While 
the importance of length of pedigree can easily be over-estimated, it is 
vitally important to find out all one can about parents and grand parents 
of a sire. The extent of prepotency, or ability to transmit his good quali¬ 
ties, can be gauged largely by a look into, bis ancestry. 

The Merits of In-breeding. 

The question of in-breeding or breeding between close relations has 
always been a fruitful field for controversy. Many urge that there is no surer 
way to ruin a stud; yet it is an established fact that many of the greatest 
improvements to stock have been due to in-breeding. What is to be gained by 
in-breeding ? By this means outside factors are excluded, and the qualities 
of the parents are more truly represented in the offspring. In-breeding 
tends to reduce the amount of variation due to the re-combination of 
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characters, and thus to fixity of type. Therefore, if a breeder obtains an 
animal of strong constitution and possessing most of the good points 
required, and shows no serious faults, he will be well advised to mate that 
animal to those of its relatives of like good qualities, particularly if strong 
in the points in which, the sire inclines to weakness. It is certain that 
if a breeder definitely refuses to mate close relations under any circum¬ 
stances, he will sacrifice the opportunity to produce and establish a better 
type of sheep. 

There are two dangers of in-breeding; one is that if it is indulged in to 
any great extent the offspring is inclined to be lacking in vigour and also 
inclined to be sterile; the other danger is that if a ewe and a ram are 
closely related and have the same fault, the tendency is to emphasise this 
fault in their progeny. 

These factors must be studied long before mating, and the breeder should 
know on which general line he intends to work before he goes near his 
yards. Each ewe, of course, must be examined individually and mated to 
that ram which will be most likely to transmit her good points as well as 
correct her faults. It will he found worth while to have the record books 
of the studs handy while classifying the sheep. It is very useful to know 
whether a certain ewe threw a good lamb to such and such a ram last year, 
or whether the offspring was culled. 

The condition of the rams and ewes at mating time is worthy of con¬ 
sideration. The rams should be in healthy condition, but certainly not 
flabby fat, and should not he forced just before joining with the ewes. It is 
better to keep the rams in good condition all the year round than to keep 
them poor for most of the year and then have to force them for the last 
month. The same applies to the ewes; fat and thin ewes are less likely to 
take the ram, and if they do, they are hard to get in lamb. 

The Advantages of Hand-serving. 

If your ewes are running with the rams in the usual way, forty to a ram 
is as much as is usually safe. The ewes should be yarded often; our prac¬ 
tice was to yard every other night. For the past two years, however, we 
have changed over to hand-serving, which has the following advantages 
over the other method:— 

1. A ram can serve up to 200 ewes; by increasing the number of ewes a 
ram will serve you automatically increase the value of your ram. 

| 2. You can use an old ram. 

3. You can use a ram that you want for next year’s show without letting 
him go back much. 

4. You can be sure, that every ewe on heat gets served. 

5. You know if a ram is not getting his ewes by the number that come 

back. . 

6. You know for certain which of your ewes are in lamb. 
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Hand-serving is not as much understood as it should be. The rams and 
the teasers are kept in the yards and are well fed; the ranis should have a 
dose of one tablespoonful of Epsom salts once or twice a week to keep them 
healthy. I use five teasers to ICO 1 ewes, and do not think it makes any 
■difference whether a teaser is a poor ram or not. 

The ewes are brought in each morning before it gets too hot, and the 
teasers are left in with the ewes. Any ewes that are on heat are put in with 
the ram they are branded to, and after service, raddled, say down the left 
shoulder and put into the next paddock. This goes on for sixteen days, and 
then the two flocks are mixed and the process repeated. Any ewes that 
have not come back after being served in the first sixteen days may be taken 
as in lamb, and turned out into another paddock. Any that come back 
■simply stop in the flock until they do not come back. 

The only trouble we experience is that about 5 per cent, of ewes do not 
•come on. 

Points on the Care of Ewes and Lambs, 

After mating the ewes should be kept on fair feed, but not allowed to 
.get too fat, and should have access to as much medicated salt lick as they 
will eat. Our ewes lamb in the beginning of April, which is the middle of 
•our autumn. They are always in from the back paddocks by 1st March, and 
.are fed with silage if there is not enough green feed. 

As the ewes lamb they are shifted through on to the next paddock, the 
lambs being " ringedand the breeding entered as they go through. It is 
important that pedigrees be entered up in the stud book soon after ringing, 
because there is always the possibility that the shed book will get left in the 
rain, or mislaid. 

The ewes with lambs must be hand-fed if there is no green feed. A ewe 
that has lost a lamb can always be made to take another, if she is shut up 
with it long enough. Tying the skin of the dead iamb over an older iamb 
is very helpful. If a lamb gets left in the cold soon after it is born, and 
it is too weak to stand, it can often be brought round if enough care is 
-taken. It should always be fed on ewes* milk whenever possible. Do not 
try to give it too much at a time, as it is liable to choke. Keep it warm 
but not too hot. An orphan lamb should not be given new cow’s milk; half 
milk and half water is suitable to start with, and later a change-over can 
be made to three-quarters skim and one-quarter new. 

It is best to tail when the lamb is a fortnight old. We use pinches in 
tailing the pure-breds, but for the cross-breds we simply use a knife; the 
lambs are always in the yards the night before. The tails should be looked 
■over two days later and any ugly scabs pulled off. 

On a lot of properties foxes consume a lot of the profits. Each man has 
his own way; I simply poison birds and singe them. The baits should be 
laid early in the season. 

As the lambs grow up do not lose interest in them. Get to know the 
mothers of good and poor lambs; you should always know the mothers of 
your stud rams. Also, notice any lambs that are having a hard time; many 
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a good stud ram has been sold out as a flock animal because he was a little 
backward at picking out time. Also, weigh your best lambs fairly often; it 
serves as a basis of comparison with other lambs and also tends to stress- 
the value of early maturity, which is essential in British breeds. 

When picking out your stud rams as distinct from the flock rams, go 
about it carefully. Pick out the obvious flock rams first, and then pick 
out the best from the remainder. Remember that a sheep not true-to type 
will never he true, but a ram which shows no particular strength and no¬ 
particular weakness will often grow into a good even sheep; so select your 
rams generously. 


Drenching Sheep eor Stomach Worms is most Effective. 

Some misconception appears to have been created by reports on papers- 
read at the recent meeting of the Australian Veterinary Association at 
Canberra in connection, with parasitism in sheep, writes Mr. Max Henry, 
Chief Veterinary Surgeon. The impression appears to have been created 
that drenching is useless. It would be regrettable if such an idea were to 
obtain widespread belief. It is true that in the case of the small intestinal 
worms the effect of drenching is much below what one might desire and 
the question of the feed supply is of paramount importance, as indeed it 
is with all types of parasites. Rut against the stomach worm, which has- 
been the cause of such serious economic loss to this (State, drenching is- 
most effective, particularly if carried out early and repeated as occasion 
demands. "Where sheep are invaded with a mixture of parasites, as is 
usually the case, even though drenching may not be effective against all 
of them, yet to relieve the sheep of some types will in itself help them the 
better to resist those which are not affected by the drench. It will be seen,, 
therefore, that a good deal depends on determining just what parasites are* 
of particular importance in any given flock. 


Agricultural Societies’ Shows. 

Sbo&iutabibs or© invited to forward for insertion in this list dates of their forthcoming; 
shows; these should reach the Editor, Department of Agriculture, Bos: 36a, O.P.O.,. 
Sydney, not later than the 15th of the month previous to issue. Alterations of datet* 
should be notified at once. 

1988. 

Mullumbimby (M. Mint) ... ... Hov. 15,16 


1934. 


Dapto 

Albion nark,,. 

Xiama 
Berry 
Wollongong 
ISTowra , ■ .... 

InvereU (E. A. Clarke) 
Newcastle YP. U.' Legso) 
Cunning (G. E. Ardui) 
Yass (S. C. Sleeman) 
Moruya (H. F. Jeffrey) 


... 

... Jan. 9, 10 


... „ 16,17 j 


... „ 24,25,26 


... „ 30,31 


... Feb. 5, 6, 7 


... „ 12, 13, 14 


... ,* 20, 21, 22 j 

'..... 

... „ 21 to 24 


... „ 22,23,24 


... „ 27,28 

... 

... „ 27,28 


Maitland (Montie Brown)... 

Moss Vale (H. Richardson) 
Queanbeyan . 

Muswellbrook (R. C, Sawkins) 

Goulburn . 

Gloucester. 

Mudgee (T. P. Gallagher).,. 
Gunnedan (Beg. A. Brown) 

Kempsey .. 

Dungog (W. H Green) ... 
Gtesford (A. R. Brown) ... 


Feb., 28, Mar. 

1 9 <1 

Mar, 1, 2, 8 
„ 2,3 
„ 14, 15,16 

„ 15,16,17 

„ 20,21 
„ 20,21,22 
April 10,11,12 
„ 11,12,13 

,, 19,20,21 

, 27,28 
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RONALDSON-TiPPETT 

SPRAYING PLANT 

3 ft. 9 ins. wide for row crops 

Although the narrow over-all width makes the plant extremely easy to 
handle, the barrel gives a capacity of 60 gallons. 

The engine is a Ronaldson-Tippett 2^- H.p. vertical benzine with over¬ 
head valves for greater efficiency and Sower fuel consumption. Engine 
speeds are instantly variable. 

Thirty feet of extra strong hose are included in the standard equipment. 

CRUDE OIL ENGINES 

More work — less upkeep L_~. 

' 9 rokalosok P-— ^ 

Every Ronaldson-Tippett engine TiPPElT jj 

made during the past twenty- A / 

five years is still in service. Q[ _3| t® m 
Their greater strength is 
obvious; the cost of upkeep " I 

negligible. Write for new low ' 
quotations— " 


RONALDSON BROS. & TIPPETT PTY. LTD. 

Largest manufacturers of Engines In the Southern Hemisphere. 

N.S.W. Distributors: ALFA-LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. LTD.. 
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A Charcoal Gas Plant* 

Making- Tractor Farming More Economical. 


H. H. ANDREWS, H.D.A., Agricultural Instructor. 


The utilisation of gas produced from charcoal, instead of the much more 
costly kerosene or petrol, has been claiming the attention of farmers and 
inventors for some time. The use of charcoal gas for stationary plants is 
not new, but it is only within recent years that its possibilities from the 
point of view of tractor farming have been demonstrated. 

The author of this article is indebted to Mr. B. H. Hamilton, of French 
Park, for the details of construction given below. Messrs. Hamilton and 
J. Currie (also of French Park) hold patent rights over the plant described, 
but have generously offered to allow any bona fide farmer to make one (and 
one only), provided it is solely for his own use. Farmers wishing to avail 
themselves of this offer should communicate with the patentees and obtain 
their permission in writing. Don’t fail to include a stamped and addressed 
envelope for reply. 


Tractors equipped with charcoal gas plants are now giving excellent per¬ 
formances, and since these plants are very cheaply made, easily installed 
and make the tractors extraordinarily cheap to run (in addition to the low 
cost of charcoal as fuel, the lubricating costs are reduced at least 50 per 
cent.), farmers who desire to keep down their cropping costs may be 
interested in details of the construction and installation of the plants. 

A number of the fittings required will already be available as waste 
material on most farms where tractors are used, and this applies particu¬ 
larly to the drums,* of which the following are necessary:— 

One 44-gallon steel petrol drum (A). 

One 44-gallon iron kerosene drum (B). 

Two 5-gallon boiled oil drums (C and D). 

Two 12-gallon lubricating oil drums (E and X). 

The accompanying diagrams illustrate the method of constructing the 
plant. The drums are placed on special platforms built on the engine to 
suit the operator and also the class of tractor used; the length of piping 
also depends on the spacing of the drums. 

The Fire Box, 

An oval piece 4 inches wide by 3 inches deep is cut out of the sides of the 
drums X (12-gallon oil drum) and A (44-gallon steel petrol drum), at the 
front, the lower edges of the openings being 1 inch above the bottom of the 

* In the accompanying diagrams the drums are lettered A, B, C, D, E and X, 
respectively. 

B 
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drums. These are the openings of the fire hole to enable clinkers, etc., to 
be removed. The hole in drum A is covered by two pieces of 5-inch plate, 
one inside and one outside the drum, and drawn together by a butterfly nut 
on a stud running through both plates. This is to prevent any fire coming 
out of the firebox. A cut is also made in the top of drum A, the diameter 
of the cut being smaller than that of drum 0 (5-gallon boiled oil drum), 
to enable the subsequent fitting of C. 

The bottom of drum X is now cut to enable an ordinary fire grate, 
111 inches by 9| inches, to be fitted. The cut is made smaller than the 
grate to allow of the edges being drawn round the grate to hold it in posi¬ 
tion. This grate and its fittings will not burn out because of the steam 
from the water in drum B. 

A circular cut is then made in the bottom of A, the diameter being 
1| inches less than the diameter of the bottom of drum X, and the edges 
bent out to allow drum X (with the top removed) to be inserted into A. 
The edges of the bottom of A are then turned under X (see diagram) to 
hold it securely in position, care being taken that the holes in the sides of 
X and A are directly opposite each, other. 

The cavity between X and A is filled with firebrick, or clay which will act 
similarly, a piece of iron cut from one of the drums being used as an arch 
over and between the oval fire holes in the sides of A and X to allow of the 
setting of the material without interfering with the firehole, the arch to be 
sufficiently wide to allow of movement of the inner plate. Care should be 
taken to see that the material placed in this cavity will hold together, as 
the side of drum X burns away, leaving the material against the fire. 
Experiments carried out at Merriwagga with pipeclay gathered from the 
refuse from bores, have led to the conclusion that two parts of pipeclay and 
one part of ashes mixed to a stiff paste with milk, will make a- great fire¬ 
clay. Tested in a forge the resultant fireclay appeared like glazed china- 
ware, with a solid ring when struck with a piece of iron. 

A piece of fiat iron 8 inches by 8 inches cut from the leavings when 
making the hole for X to fit Into A, is bolted through the top of A in front 
of the gas outlet. This is to prevent, as much as possible, the flakes of 
charcoal, etc., getting into the outlet pipe. 

Drum C, which is merely for the purpose of filling charcoal into the fire¬ 
box is fitted in various ways, but the following is a simple method. The 
edges of the hole in the top of drum A are pushing upward, and C (which 
has the bottom removed) is placed neatly over the collar so formed, packing 
being inserted to make the joint airtight. To secure drum C in position, 
bolt about six pieces of strap iron from bales of bags to tbe top of drum A, 
spaced around C, and lip tbe ends over tbe top of drum 0. 

A circular piece is cut out of the top of drum 0 and another piece, of 
greater diameter, placed over the opening. This cover is held in position 
by a strap of fiat iron, hinged on one side of drum 0 and fastened with a 
butterfly nut on the other (see diagram). The use of packing will ensure 
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that the opening is gastight. Other simple methods of securing drum 0 
in position and covering this opening will suggest themselves to practical 
farmers. 

The drum B (an ordinary iron fuel drum) is cut of at the top of the 
first rib from the bottom., and a wooden float of 1-inch softwood is cut and 
placed in position (see diagram). The float is to prevent splashing and 
slopping of the water when the tractor is working. The edge at the top 
of drum B is then forced out as far as possible, and the drum A let in and 
bolted through B with six |-inch bolts. The top of B is then hammered 
on to A. This makes a very good fitting joint. B has an oval hole, about 
5 inches by 4 inches, cut in the front near the top to allow water to be 
poured in. 



The gas leaves the fire box from the ordinary 2-inch screw hole in the 
drum A. Into this hole is screwed a piece of 2-inch piping to take the gas 
to the first water cleaner. It will be found necessary to use two flanges to 
enable the correct bends to be made in the pipe. 

The Water Cooler, 

The drum D is an ordinary 5-gallon boiled oil drum, the bottom of which 
is removed, and it is stood in a portion (the lower 10 inches) of a 12-gallon 
oil drum, partly filled with water. D simply rests in the 12-gallon drum, 
which in turn rests on a platform built conveniently for it on or close to 
the engine. The position depends on the type of tractor and the space 
available between the furnace and the entry of the gas into the engine. The 
12-gallon drum is filled at the opening between the two drums and emptied 
by the screw cock in the bottom. 

The top of D is cut to allow the 2-inch pipe to enter the drum and also 
to allow the gas to he taken away to E. This will require two more 2-inch 
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flanges bolted on to D. The flanges can be made gas-tight with pieces of 
old felt hats. The .gas does not go through the water, which acts as a 
cooler, and also catches any large pieces of grit, etc., coming from the fire¬ 
box. 

A Dry Cleaner is Fitted, 

The gas is then led through another 2-inch pipe to the dry cleaner E,, 
which is a 12-gallon oil drum, about two-thirds filled with large lumps of 
charcoal—about 2~inch mesh. The gas enters near the bottom, another 
flange being used, and goes through the charcoal. On top of the charcoal 
four thicknesses of fly gauze are used to further screen or clean the gas,, 
which is then taken away by another 2-inch pip© through the gas valve,, 
past the air valve, and then to the air cleaner of the engine. Brum D has. 
a hand hole at the top for cleaning, which must be done every week, the 
charcoal then being used in the fire box. This drum must be gas-tight . 



Air and Gas Valves. 

Once the gas has been through the dry cleaner, the procedure is more or 
less governed by the type of tractor. There must, however, be a butterfly 
valve in the pipe to allow the supply of gas to be regulated, and also an 
air valve to regulate the quantity of air. A simple type of air valve can 
be constructed as follows:—Secure a drum cock which has a smaller cock 
inside the larger one (see diagram). Remove the smaller cock and screw 
the larger one into the arm of the u T ” piece to which the air valve is 
to be fitted. Such a cock has a lip with a small hole through it (for 
attaching addresses, etc.). Make a cover piece (of fiat iron), somewhat 
oval in shape, and with a lip (to correspond with the lip on the cock) at 
each end, each lip having a small hole through it also. A bolt is now put 
through one lip of the cover and the lip on the cock. Movement of the 
cover on this pivot enables the size of the opening for the air to l>e 
regulated. 
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This movement is controlled by an iron strap, with a number of slots cut 
on the under size, and the adjustment of the butterfly valve gas regulator 
is made by a similar 5-inch iron strap on edge with slots i inch apart on the 
under side. These iron straps are carried on an arc of angle iron about 
J inch thick, clamped across the pipe between the dry cleaner E and the 
valves (see diagram), several notches being cut near one end for regu¬ 
lating the gas, and others toward the other end for regulating the air. 

Tractor Air Cleaner Adjustments. 

On some types of tractor the air cleaner can be used as it is, for instance, 
the Fordson. The gas is taken right into the manifold, which in the 
McCormick Peering has to be altered somewhat. The main difficulty is 
to get the required volume of gas into the engine. On a Fordson, it is 
necessary to put a larger pipe leading from the air cleaner to the engine. 
On a Vickers Anssie, it is necessary to remove the venturine tube in the 
carburettor. The Case requires a special intake between the carburettor 
and the governing valve. The Bonaldson Tippet does away with the air 
cleaner. With a Hart-Parr, it is necessary to remove the horsehair from 
the engine air cleaner and to use four layers of fly gauze. With a 
McCormick Peering, remove three, of the bundles of steel wool in the air 
-cleaner and tease out the remaining two bundles; a little experimenting 
•will soon allow the operator to obtain best results. 

Points 1st Operation. 

Those farmers who use the gas plant all claim that with the addition of 
about 2 gallons of fuel x>er day the load pulled before installing a plant can 
still be pulled as easily. If this is correct, and I believe it is, the plant 
becomes as effective as the fuel-drawn plant. 

There are a few points worth watching:— 

1. All joints must be kept gas-tight—particularly the dry cleaner. 

2. Use only good, clean, screened charcoal. 

3. Clean the dry cleaner every week when working. 

4. Take out the small tap in drum A when the tractor is stopped over¬ 

night. This will keep the Are alight. 

'5. This plant does not affect the ordinary fuel attachments, which can 
be used in conjunction, or separately. 

A. The tractor cap. be efficiently used for light jobs, such as* pumping 
and grading, which formerly were considered too expensive with 
fuel. 

It is necessary to start the tractor on petrol to start gas drawing 
through. Half a pint is usually sufficient, if the fire is going well. 

8. Use any old material available on the farm for parts, thus cutting 
•down expenses. A Hart-Parr fitted at Griffith cost £3 2s. 6d. for 
parts, and a Konaldson Tippet a similar amount. 
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Varieties of Wheat, Oats and Barley* 

Departmental Recommendations for Different Districts. 


H. C. STENING, Chief Instructor of Agriculture. 

The following are the latest recommendations as to the varieties of wheat,, 
oats, and barley best snited to various portions of the State. Growers are 
advised to make early arrangements for supply of seed, and if in doubt, 
as to which variety to sow they should communicate with the Department 
of Agriculture. 


WHEAT, 

Coastal Districts. 

(Embracing districts which are specially subject to rust.) 

For Hay — 

Gresley, Florence, Firbank, Clarendon (early maturing varieties). 

For Green Fodder — 

Gresley, Florence, Firbank, Clarendon (early maturing varieties)* 
Northern Tableland. 

(Of which Glen Xnnes and Armidale are representative.) 

For Grain or Hay — 

Ford (mid-season sowing); 

Clarendon (late sowing). 

Central Tableland. 

(Of which Bathurst is representative.) 

For Grain or Hay — 

Oanimbla (early and mid-season sowing) ; 

Cleveland (early and mid-season sowing); 

Ford (mid-season sowing); 

FTabawa (mid-season sowing); 

War at ah (mid-season and late sowing). 

Southern Tableland. 

(Of which the Monaro, Crookwell, Batlow, and the Federal Territory are 

representative.) 

For Grain or Hay — 

Ford (mid-season sowing); 

Waratah (mid-season and late sowing). 
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South-western Slopes, Eastern and Central Riverina. ■ 

(Of which Wagga, Temora, Wy along, Barellan, and Narrandera are 

representative.) 

For Grain or Hay — 

Yandilla King (early sowing); 

Turvey (early sowing); 

Penny (early sowing); 

Marshalls No. 3 (early sowing for more favoured districts such as 
Henty, Junee, and Young); 

Ford (mid-season sowing); 

Nabawa (mid-season sowing); 

War at ah (mid-season and late sowing). 

For Grain only -— 

Free Gallipoli (early and mid-season sowing); 

Baringa (early and mid-season sowing) for drier districts; 

Dundee (mid-season sowing); 

Bob in (mid-season and late sowing). 

For Grain on Mallee Soils — 

'Onrrawa (early sowing); 

Penny (early sowing); 

Nabawa (mid-season sowing); 

Bobin (mid-season sowing). 

For Hay only — 

Zealand (early sowing); 

Gresley (mid-season sowing); 

Baroota Wonder (mid-season sowing). 

South-western Plains and Western Riveriita. 

(Of which Deniliquin, Cargelligo, and Hillston are representative.) 
For Grain or Hay —■ 

Nabawa (mid-season sowing); 

Gresley (mid-season sowing); 

Rajah (mid-season sowing). 

For Grain only — 

Free Gallipoli (early sowing); 

Bobin (mid-season sowing) ; 

Duri (mid-season and late sowing). 

For Grain on Mallee Soils — 

Currawa (early sawing) ; 

Penny (early sowing); 

Nab aw a (mid-season sowing) ; 

Bobin (mid-season sowing) 
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Central-western Stapes* 

(Of which Dtibbo, Narroxnine, Gilgandra* Wellington* Cowra, Grenfell' 
Forbes* and Parkes are representative.) 

For Grain or Hay — 

Oanimbla (early and mid-season sowing); 

Yandilla King (early and mid-season sowing); 

Turvey (early and mid-season sowing); 

Penny (early and mid-season sowing); 

Ford (early and mid-season sowing); 

ISTabawa (mid-season sowing); 

War at ah (mid-season and late sowing); 

Kiverina (late sowing). 

For Grain only — 

Dundee (mid-season sowing); 

Bobin (mid-season sowing); 

Dnri (mid-season and late sowing). 

North-western Slopes. 

(Of which Tam worth, Gunnedah, and Ooonabarabran are representative.) 
For Grain or Hay — 

Cleveland (early sowing), especially suitable for the cooler portions of 
this district, such as Xnverell, Delungra and Ooonabarabran; 
Marshall’s No. 3 (early sowing ); 

Ford (early sowing); 

Nabawa (mid-season sowing); 

Waratah (mid-season and late sowing); 

Clarendon (late sowing). 

For Grain only — 

Currawa (early sowing) ; 

Oanimbla (early sowing); 

Aussie (mid-season and late sowing); 

Duri (mid-season and late sowing). 

Western Plains. 

(Of which Trangie and Condobolin are representative.) 

For Grain or Hay — 

Nabawa (early sowing); tugg. >; ■. 

Kiverina (mid-season and late sowing). 

For Grain only — 

Bobin (early and mid-season sowing); 

For Hay only — 

Baroota Wonder (early sowing). 
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Mnrrambidgee Irrigation Area. 

For Grain or Hay o?i the Irrigated Areas — 

Marshall’s Ko. 3 (early sowing); 

Yandilla King' (early sowing); 

Ford (mid-season sowing); 

Kabawa (mid-season sowing); 

Waratah (mid-season and late sowing). 

* For Grain only on the Irrigated Areas — 

Free Gallipoli (early and mid-season sowing); 

Bobin (mid-season sowing). 

For Hay only on the Irrigated Areas —• 

Zealand (early sowing); 

Gresley (mid-season and late sowing). 

• ' OATS. 

Varieties Recommended. 

The varieties recommended by the Department for the various portions 
of the State are as follows:— 

North Coast. —Algerian (for grazing). Sunrise, Buddah. 

South Goast.- —Algerian, Sunrise, Mulga, Buddah. 

Central Tableland. —White Tartarian (for spring sowing in colder 
parts), Algerian. 

Northern Tableland. —White Tartarian (for spring sowing), Algerian. 
Southern Tableland and Monaro. —White Tartarian (for spring sowing 
in colder parts), Algerian. 

South-western Slopes and Riverina. —Algerian, Belar, Mulga, Gidgee, 
Palestine. 

Central-western Slopes. —Algerian, Belar, Mulga, Buddah, Gidgee, 
Palestine. 

North-western Slopes. —Algerian, Gnyra, Belar, Mulga, Buddah. 

Under Irrigation. —Algerian, Guyra, Belar, Buddah. 

Western Plains. —Sunrise, Gidgee, Mulga, Buddah, Palestine. 

BARLEY. 

The varieties recommended by the Department are:— 

Two-row type (commonly called “malting barleys”)*—Pryor. 

Six-row type (commonly called “feed barleys 77 )*—Skinless for early 
winter green feed. Gape and Trabnt for green fodder and grain. 

PURE SEED SUPPLY. 

In each issue of this Gazette is published a list showing where pure seed 
of the various varieties recommended to farmers may be obtained. These 
supplies come either from the Department’s experiment farms or from 
reliable farmers in different districts who are concentrating on the selec¬ 
tion and improvement of varieties, which are kept pure and maintained 
|J or improved in yielding capacity. 
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H Purple Patch ft of Wheat and Oats* 

A Disease Caused by the Fungus Rhizoctonia solani. 


H. J. HYJSTES, M.Sc., B.Sc.Agr., Senior Assistant Biologist. 

Of all the parasitic fungi responsible for diseases in cereal crops in New 
South Wales, the most important are those which inhabit the soil and 
confine their attack to the basal regions of the plants. Thus, the root-rot 
diseases, take-all, foot-rot, and fusarium blight have long been recognised 
as three of the most serious maladies of wheat in this State, and, until 
recently, were considered to be the only root-rot diseases of any consequence- 
in our wheat-growing areas. 

Of late years, however, the attention of the Department has been directed 
to a new type of root injury in cereals, restricted in its occurrence to a 
section of the south-western slopes. Owing to the manner of its appearance 



A Purple Patch Area in a Wheat Crop. 

The photograph was taken in August. 

[Photo by W. Z>. Eerie, 


and the nature of affected plants, the popular name Ci purple patch ?7 was 
adopted for the disease when it first appeared some few years ago. More 
recently it has been established, as indicated below, that the causal agent is 
a parasitic fungus, Rhizoctonia solani. 

The disease occurs in both wheat and oats, and numerous instances of 
severe damage to these crops have come under notice in certain seasons... 
The yield from affected patches is usually negligible owing to the heavy 
inroads of disease in the winter months resulting in death of most of the 
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plants. Sometimes, however, partial recovery of affected plants takes place 
with the advent of warmer weather, and this is usually more pronounced in 
oats than in wheat. 



Healthy and Purple Fateh Plants (Collected in July). 

Prom Left .—Healthy oats ; diseased oats ; healthy wheat ; diseased wheat, 

[Photo by P . R. Maguire, 


Messrs. Geoffrey Samuel and S. D. Garrett,* of the Waite Agricultural 
Research Institute, South Australia, in a paper published last year, draw 
attention to what appears to be the first definite record of RMzoctonia 



* Geoffrey Samuel and S. D. Garrett —** RMzoctonia solani on cereals in South, 
Australia;” Phytopathology, 22: 827-836; 1932. 
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solani causing a disease of cereals under field conditions. From the 
description of symptoms and illustrations given in their paper it is con- 
eluded that the disease occurring in South Australia is the same as thac 
known as “purple patch 57 in this State, 


Symptoms of “ Purple Patch/* 

The first indication of the disease is the appearance of unhealthy patches 
throughout the crop within three months of sowing. These patches vary in 
shape and size from small, almost circular, areas of about a foot in diameter 
to large, irregular areas covering three-quarters of an acre or more. Viewed 
from a distance, the unhealthy patches present a slightly purplish appear¬ 
ance, particularly in the case of oats. 

Individual affected plants of 'both wheat and oats appear stunted, stiff 
and erect, with pronounced yellowing and purpling of lower leaves. 
Examination of the root-system shows extensive brownish discolouration 
and rotting of both primary and secondary roots, leaving, in most cases, 
only a few rotted stubs in the place of the latter. 

Many affected plants succumb after reaching a height of only 2 to 5 
inches, while others continue to make poor growth, and eventually produce 
■one head per plant, and this is of decidedly inferior quality. It has been 
frequently noticed that some patches which show the disease in severe 
form in July make recovery in the spring months, so that when the healthy 
portion of the crop is ripening these recovered patches stand out as thin, 
green areas, the maturity of which is delayed as a result of parasitic attack 
early in the season. 


The Causal Fungus. 

For some time the cause of purple patch was unknown. In attempting to 
isolate a parasitic organism from affected plants taken from the field in 
July or August, it was found that not one, but several different fungi con¬ 
sistently appeared in the isolation tests, hence little importance was attached 
at the outset of the investigation to the possible role of any one of the 
organisms obtained from diseased roots. 

Inoculation tests conducted in August-September last, however, using the 
fungus BMzoctonia solani isolated from affected plants of wheat and oats 
in July, demonstrated beyond doubt that this organism per se is capable of 
causing in both wheats and oats symptoms which agree with those observed 
on purple patch plants in the field. An additional, more comprehensive 
experiment confirmed the findings of the preliminary inoculation test, and 
showed, moreover, that the fungus can attack not only wheat and oats, but 
also barley and rye with equal severity. The disease also occurs on black 
oats, and it is quite probable that native grasses found on wheat land are 
likewise quite susceptible to attack. 
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It is of interest to note that BMzoctonia solam has also been found 
responsible for a condition in turf known as “ brown patch/ 5 a disease 
which, has been observed on several occasions in golf and bowling greens in 
various parts of the State. 

The fungus Rhizoctonia solani 
] is a common inhabitant of arable 

land, and has a very wide host 
range. It is responsible for the 
well-known potato disease, black 
scurf, and in the tests conducted 
in September last it was conclu¬ 
sively shown that the strain of the 
fungus causing purple patch and 
that causing black scurf are not 
only similar in general appearance, 
but can each cause the same severe 
effects on potato shoots and cereals. 

In preliminary tests it has 
been found that the purple patch 
organism makes most vigorous 
growth at low temperatures, and 
this explains, no doubt, why the 
disease is most severe during the 
winter months. The fungus lives 
over from year to year in the soil 
on diseased roots and other decay¬ 
ing organic matter, and its resist¬ 
ance to the effects of extremes of 
temperature and moisture is ren¬ 
dered possible by the formation of 
small, dark-brown resting bodies 
which, under favourable condi¬ 
tions, germinate and bring about 
infection. 

Control of the Disease. 

Cultural Practices .—‘While purple 
patch occurs in wheat and oats 
grown on both fallowed and un¬ 
fallowed ground, it has been ob- 
Heaithy and Purple Patch oats (Collected in served that more severe effects 

Idft .—Healthy from partly reslllt from sowi)1 g on stubbl ® la nd 

recovered patch. Right .—Badly affected plant. than on fallow; also, fallowed land 

[Photo by P. R, Maguire. poorly worked shows more disease 

than similar land cultivated several 
times. Even though purple patch may appear fairly widespread early on 
a well-worked area, recovery in the spring is much more likely on such 
land than on poorly-i>repared areas. There is also evidence to support the 
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statement that the disease is somewhat more severe in crops sown late than 
in those planted early; no varieties have been noticed to show resistance to 
attack. 

Dressings with Fertilisers .—In recent years a considerable amount of 
attention has been paid to the possibility of controlling purple patch by 
dressing affected areas with various chemicals, and several experiments in 
this regard have been conducted on farmers 5 properties and in the Biological 
Branch glasshouse. It is not proposed to detail the work in this brief 

article, but it may be stated that 
substances such as sulphate of am¬ 
monia, magnesium sulphate, man¬ 
ganese sulphate, ferrous sulphate, 
sulphate of potash, lime, farmyard 
manure, etc., have been tested, and 
very encouraging results in control 
have been obtained by the use of 
lime and/or sulphate of ammonia, 
beneficial effects being- more 
quickly obtained with the latter 
than the former. 

Pot experimental work on a com¬ 
prehensive scale has shown that 
treatment of affected soil with sul¬ 
phate of ammonia at the rate of 
1 cwt. per acre prior to sowing 
gives good control of purple patch 
in wheat, ilo benefit resulted from 
the use of lime until the second 
season after treatment, when the 
degree of control obtained was 
quite as marked as in the original 
sulphate of ammonia treatments. 

Pield experiments involving 
dressings of wheat and oat patches 
about one month before planting 
have shown that sulphate of am¬ 
monia and/or lime give slight con¬ 
trol of the disease in wheat, while in oats excellent results were obtained 
from the treatments with sulphate of ammonia; dressings applied in the 
winter, subsequent to the appearance of the disease, have also indicated 
that sulphate of ammonia stimulates growth. Further tests are in progress. 

As more work is completed on control experiments the results will be 
made available to growers; in the meantime it should be noted that while 
dressings of sulphate of ammonia to crop areas on a large scale are not 
recommended, this fertiliser may, with advantage, be broadcasted on purple 
patch areas either before planting or when the disease subsequently develops 
in the winter months. 



Oat Seedling affected with Purple Patch. 

Note stiff, erect nature of leaves, and rotted 
secondary roots. 

[Photo by P. R. Maguire. 
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Pure Seed* 

Growers Recommended by the Department. 


Thb Department of Agriculture publishes monthly in the Agricultural Gazette a list 
of growers of pure seed of good quality of various crops in order to encourage those who 
have been devoting attention to this sphere of work? and to enable farmers to get into 
direct touch with reliable sources of supply of such seeds. 

A growers name is added to the list only (1) after the crop has been inspected during 
the growing period by a field officer and favourably reported upon* and (2) after a sample 
of the seed has been received by the Under-Secretary, Department of Agriculture, 
Sydney, and has satisfactorily passed a germination test. 

Intending purchasers are advised to communicate direct with growers regarding the 
price for the seeds mentioned hereunder. In the event of purchasers being dissatisfied 
with seed supplied by growers whose names appear on this list, they are requested to 
report immediately to the Department. 

Pure seed growers ar® required to furnish each month a statement of the quantity of 
seed m hand* Such statement must resell the Department, Box 86a 9 G.P.O., Sydney, 
mot later than the 12th of the month. 



Maize— 

Fiteroy . 

. ; Punk’s Yellow Dent 
Golden Beauty ... 
Uimarra WMtecap 
Wellingrove 


... Manager, Experiment Farm, Grafton. 

... J. A. L. Thompson, 44 Deep Water,” South Gumd&gai 
... W. R. Mit< hell, Lower Towamba, via Eden. 

... J* Flanders, Uimarra. 

... Manager, New England Experiment Farm, Glen Innea. 


Sorghum — 

Cowper. 

Oxley ... 

Saccaline... „ ... 

White African ... 


... Principal, Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond. 
... Manager, New England Experiment Farm, Glen lanes, 
... F. J. D. Doust, Lynn Farm, Camden. 

... Manager, Wollongbar Experiment Farm, Lismore. 
Manager, Experiment Farm, Grafton. 


Potato ( <4 Certified ” and 44 Standard ” Seed )— 

Carman.Secretary, Potato Growers’ Association, Millthorpe* 

Early Carman .Secretary, Potato Growers’ Association, Millthorpe. 

Early Manhattan ... Secretary, Potato Growers’ Association, Millthorpe. 

Secretary, Potato Section, Rural Co-operative Society 
Ltd., Orange (certified seed only). 

Factor .. ... Secretary, Potato Growers’ Association, Millthorpe. 

Secretary, Potato Section, Rural Co-operative Society 
Ltd.. Orange (certified seed only). 

Secretary, Potato Growers’ Association, Taralga. 

Late Manhattan ... Secretary, Potato Section, Rural Co-operative Society 

Ltd., Orange. 

Cucumber — 


Early Fortune ... ... W. Parry, Terrigal. 

Crystal Apple ... ... E. F. Ritter, Wyong. 


Beans — 

Tweed Wonder.Superintendent, Riverina Welfare Farm, Yanco. 

Tomato — 

Improved Sunnybrook • 

Earliana .A. Sorby, Macquarie Fields. 

Break-o # -Day ... ... A. Sorby, Macquarie Fields. 

Manager, Experiment Farm, Bathurst. 

W. Robinson, Boambee, Coifs Harbour. 
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Tomato —continued. 
Bonny Best 


Maiglobe 
Norton ... 
Mahona ... 


W. Robinson, Boambee, Goffs Harbour. 

Manager, Experiment Farm* Bathurst. 

P. Mor&ndini s “ Riviera,” Bunglegumbie-road, Bufeb®. 


*" j* Manager, Experiment Farm, Bathurst. 


... W. Robinson, Boambee, CofPs Harbour. 


Sweet Potato (rooted cuttings )— 


Porto Rico 

Nancy Hall 

Southern Queen 

Ashbum ... 

Wannop. 

Pierson . 

Triumph. 

Yellow Strasbourg 

Vim ©less. 

Fanner’s Special 
Narrow Leaf Jersey 


... S. Redgrove, “ Sandhill/ 9 Branxton. 

Superintendent, Narara Viticulture-] Nursery, Gosford. 
... S. Redgrove, “ Sandhill,” Branxton, 

Superintendent, Narara Viticultural Nursery, Gosford. 
... S. Redgrove, “ Sandhill,” Branxton. 

Superintendent, Narara Vitioultural Nursery, Gosford. 
... S. Redgrove, 44 Sandhill,” Branxton. 

Superintendent, Narara Viticultural Nursery, Gostord, 
... S. Redgrove, “ Sandhill,” Branxton. 

Superintendent, Narara Viticultural Nursery, Gosford. 
... S. Redgrove, “ Sandhill,” Branxton. 

Superintendent, Narara Viticultural Nursery, Gosford. 
... Superintendent, Narara Viticultural Nursery, Gosford. 
... Superintendent, Narara Viticultural Nursery, Gosford. 
... Superintendent, Narara Viticultural Nursery* Gosford. 
... S. Redgrove, “ Sandhill,” Branxton. 

... S. Redgrove, 46 Sandhill,” Branxton. 


Asparagus — 

Lady Washington ... Manager, Experiment Farm, Bathurst* 

Melon — 

Red Seeded Citron ... Principal, Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond. 
Squash -— 

Banana.■ ... Principal, Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond. 

C. J. Rowcliff, Old Dubbo Road, Dubbo. 

Watermelon — 

Angelo . ’ ... C. J. RowcliS, Old Dubbo Road, Dubbo. 


; A number of crops were inspected and passed, but samples of the seed harvested have 
not been received, and these crops have not been listed. 


Applications Invited pop, the James Murphy Bursaries. 

The Perpetual Trustee Company Limited, 33 Hunter-street, Sydney, is 
calling for applications for bursaries provided for by the estate of the late 
James Murphy. Subject to satisfactory candidates being available, there 
will probably be two bursaries tenable at the Sydney University, and three 
at Hawkesbury Agricultural College. 

The allowance in respect of the bursaries to be awarded for students 
entering the University and residing at St. John’s College is to be £70 
per annum, together with University tuition fees chargeable, and for 
students entering Hawkesbury Agricultural College £40 per annum. The 
bursaries are available in accordance with the will, to “ the sons of poor 
Roman Catholic parents who are unable, owing to want of means, to go 
to the University to learn agricultural science.” 

Further details can be obtained from the Trustee Company tnen^ioned. 
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f abawa toy Far the Most Popular Wheat, 

The Government Statistician (Mr. T. Waites) has issued a statement 
showing the area sown with certain varieties of wheat in the 1932-33 season. 
The figures are based upon returns furnished by the growers, and the 
varieties specified were selected by officers of this Department. 

In the table appended, the varieties have been arranged according to 
acreage sown, and the percentages of the principal varieties to the total area 
of wheat are shown. 

It is interesting to note the change in popularity of wheat varieties sown 
since the last tabulation of this information, which related to the season 
1929-30. In that year the order of preference and the proportion to the 
total area sown with the six principal varieties were as follow:—Waratah 
(18.8 per cent.), Federation (15.1 per cent.), Yandilla King (9.9 per cent.), 
Turvey (6.5 per cent.), Canberra (5.5 per cent.), and Nabawa (4.7 per 
cent.). 

Table Showing Popularity of Wheat Varieties. 


Variety of Wheat. 

Area 

Sown. 

Proportion 
to Total 
Wheat 
Area. 

Variety of Wheat. 

Area 

Sown. 



Acres. 

Per cent. 


Acres. 

Nabawa 

... ... 

1,619,915 

31-8 

Gresley. 

24,118 

Waratah ... 


705,890 

13-9 

Gluyas Early. 

21,499 

Yandilla King 


433,807 

8-5 

Cleveland . 

20,747 

Free Gallipoli 


240,721 

4-7 

Duri . 

19,818 

Federation 


184,495 

3-6 

Rajah. 

18,852 

Turvey 


168,727 

3*3 

Florence . 

18,819 

Marshall’s No. 3 


144,173 

2*8 

Bald Early . 

16,127 

Bobin 


131,387 

2-6 

Clarendon . 

14,089 

Penny 


130,682 

2-6 

Canimbla . 

9,194 

Ford 


125,291 

2-5 

Bomen. 

8,309 

Ranee 


123,769 

24 

Baroota Wonder 

6,697 

Rena 


123,645 

24 

Minister 

5,782 

Canberra ... 


91,263 

1-8 

Geeralying . 

4,719 

Union 


64,636 

1*3 

Gullen. 

3,746 

Ourrawa 


61,529 

1-2 

Dundee 

3,587 

Riverina ... 


52,997 

1*0 

Fir bank. 

3,255 

Pusa No. 4 


51,890 

1*0 

Cadia.. 

2,066 

Hard Federation 


49,544 

1*0 

Comeback . 

1,001 

Aussie 


45,201 

0*9 



Wandilla ... 


35,509 

0*7 

Other Varieties 

214,921 

Major 


31,877 j 

0*6 



Nizam 


27,189 ! 

0*5 


._ 

Purple Straw 

... 

25,206 

0*5 

Interim Total 

5,087,589 


“ The Australian Museum Magazine/ 5 

The farmer, of all toilers, is said to be in closest touch with nature. This 
being so, he should find much to hold his interest in The Australian 
Museum Magazine, issued quarterly by the trustees of that institution. 

Articles of particular interest in the current issue include one on poison¬ 
ous spiders, another on frogs and toads, and a third on household insect 
pests.. There are a number of other articles that make interesting reading. 
This magazine is copiously illustrated, and is always attractively got up. 
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Leaf or Crown Rust of Oats* 

Field Observations on Resistance of Varieties. 


S. L. MACINDOE, B.Sc.Agr., N. S. SHIRLOW, B.Sc.Agr., and 
W, H. BARRAGE, B.Sc.Agr., Assistant Plant Breeders. 

Crown rust of oats Las been recorded over a wide area of New South 
Wales, but although it is of economic significance on the tablelands it is 
of major importance only in coastal districts. 

On the coast, oats are of considerable importance for supplying green 
feed for stock during the winter and early spring when there is likely to be 
a shortage of suitable pastures. Over 50,000 acres of oats are now grown 
annually for green fodder or hay on coastal dairy farms in this State. 



Oat Rust Nursery at Glen Innes. 

At either side are border rows of an early, rust-susceptible variety, which are inoculated with 

stem and crown rust. 


This area represents a threefold increase in the area sown to oats during 
the past ten years and, with improvements in farming methods, a further 
increase in the area cropped to oats in coastal districts is to be expected. 
This increase in area has been rendered possible largely through the 
breeding of early, moderately crown rust resistant varieties such as Buddah 
and Sunrise. There is, however, also a place, especially on the North 
Coast, for later-maturing varieties, such as Algerian, which are suitable for 
continuous grazing or which can be used in conjunction with the earlier 
varieties to produce a succession of green feed during the winter and 
spring months. 
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The earliest record of the disease made by the Biologist of the Depart¬ 
ment was in 1890,, and no earlier records are available from other States. 
That crown rust has been present and has caused considerable damage to 
coastal crops for many years is quite evident by reference to the reports 
of field officers of the Department O published since 1901 in the Agricultural 
fAazettQj in which have been recorded the degree of damage from crown 
rust, the differential reaction of varieties to the disease and the progress 
made through the evolution of relatively resistant varieties such as Sunrise, 
Guyra, Mulga, and, especially, Buddah. It is evident from these records 
that when susceptible varieties are sown complete failures can be expected 
from this rust in some seasons under coastal conditions. In fact, no oat 
which has not a degree of resistance to crown rust can be recommended 
for coastal green fodder. At present all varieties in general cultivation 
suffer considerably from this disease under severe epidemic conditions 
such as are likely to be experienced during a warm, moist spring. 

On the Northern Tableland, winter and spring grazing oats are not liable 
to b© attacked by crown rust, which does not make its appearance till the 
warmer weather of late spring and summer. The quality of hay from these 
areas is, however, occasionally considerably reduced through the rustiness 
of the flag. Spring-sown hay crops which ripen during midsummer in 
this area are particularly liable to attack by crown rust. 

The breeding of early and late oats which cannot be injured by crown 
rust in coastal districts, and of very late- or spring-sown hay oats for the 
tablelands is therefore a matter of some economic importance. It is on 
the tablelands also that stem rust is of major importance, so that oats 
resistant to both rusts and also to smuts are required to reduce risks of 
production and to increase yields in this area. 

As seed of oats is seldom harvested on the coast it is essential that any 
variety intended for coastal districts must also be suitable for growing in 
the more western districts, from which seed is obtained. 

The Crown 'Rust Fungus. 

The organism causing leaf or crown rust of oats, Puccinia coronata 
avenue, is distinct from the fungus causing stem rust of oats, or stem rust 
or leaf rust of wheat. Crown rust occurs in the spring or summer and is 
restricted to the leaves, while stem rust occurs mostly on the stem and leaf 
sheafs and less frequently on the leaves. Crown rust is easily distinguished 
from stem rust when it occurs on the leaves, the pustules being light red¬ 
dish yellow in colour, small, and isolated, whereas the darker red pustules 
of stem rust are larger and elongated, and in susceptible varieties, severely 
rupture the epidermis and may run together to form elongated lesions. 
Later in the season both rusts produce the black resting spores which, in 
the case of stem rust, occur in the large, open, elongated pustules, while the 
crown rust pustules occur as small round 'black spots on the leaves. 

Under Australian conditions only the yellowish summer spores of crown 
rust are known to be responsible for the spread of the disease. In other 
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parts of tire world this rust occurs on various species of Rhamnus, com¬ 
monly known as buckthorn, which act as alternate hosts. Crown rust 
occurs, not only on the various species and varieties of Avenei, but on a 
large number of grasses as well. Waterhouse Q has tested the reaction of 
numerous grasses to Australian collections of Puccinia coronal a and has 
found a number of these to be susceptible. Melhus et al ( 3 ) report the sus¬ 
ceptibility of additional genera in America. 


Different Forms of Crown Rust* 

Numerous American workers have also shown that there are a number of 
physiologic forms of crown rust, and that varieties susceptible to one form 
may be resistant to others. Murphy ( 4 ), using some Australian varieties 
as differentials* distinguished nine different forms of crown rust in 
America. Waterhouse has not so far found any indication of physiologic 
specialisation of crown rust in Australia. It is not known to which, if 
any, of the American forms the Australian rust belongs. 

As in the case of wheat rust, however, there seems to be some difference 
between the reaction of a variety to a given physiologic form as determined 
by its seedling reaction in the glasshouse and its behaviour under held 
conditions. Durrell and Parker ( 5 ) observed that “although the manifesta¬ 
tions of resistance to rust in field and greenhouse are comparable, yet they 
are more marked in the field.” The experience of American workers, ver¬ 
bally communicated to the senior author, was that a number of Australian 
varieties which under greenhouse conditions had a degree of resistance to 
some forms, increased in resistance to these and other forms under field 
conditions. Apparently there occurs also a type of “mature plant” or field 
resistance under Australian conditions, since varieties such as Bond and 
Buddah show no seedling resistance, although they have consistently shown 
moderately good resistance to crown rust under field conditions. In the 
field, data on resistance has been based on the number of pustules present 
rather than the type of pustule produced. 

While it is possible that the crown rust form or forms present in Aus¬ 
tralia have varied somewhat, it is more probable that apparent differences 
in susceptibility of varieties in different seasons have been due chiefly to 
peculiar seasonal climatic conditions. Peterson ( c ) has shown that wide 
variations occur in the reaction of some varieties to crown rust when the 
plants are subjected to different temperatures. For instance Red Rust 
Proof (to which the Australian variety Algerian is very closely related) 
was susceptible to form 4 at 70 degrees Fahr. and 77 degrees Fahr., hut 
resistant to it at 57 degrees. Popp ( w ) in Canada, found considerable 
variation in the seedling reaction of the variety Algerian to crown rust. 
The possibility of changes in rust resistance as a result of differences in 
the strains of the varieties used should also not be overlooked. Variations 
in disease reaction, as well as in other characters, have recently been found 
to be common in Australian oat varieties. 
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The lower temperatures, and especially the lower night temperatures 
experienced on the tablelands probably explain also the lower percentage 
of infection usually recorded for some varieties at Glen Innes as compared 
with coastal experiment farms. The fact that the relative resistance 
or susceptibility of varieties tested on coastal plots has not varied greatly 
over a thirty-year period, and agrees in general with the observations made 
on plant breeders* plots during the past four years, indicates that probably 
no considerable variation in the crown rust flora has occurred. 

Field Resistance of Varieties f© Crown Rust 

In a search for resistant varieties which might be of direct nse or of value 
in breeding for resistance, several hundred varieties and fixed crossbreds 
have been observed for crown rust infection in breeding plots conducted at 
Grafton Experiment Farm on the North Coast, at Hawkesbury Agricul¬ 
tural College on the Central Coast, and at Glen Innes Experiment Farm 
on the Northern Tableland. At Glen Innes, for the past two years, special 
rust nursery conditions have been employed, but these have not been neces¬ 
sary on the coast. 

Though observations have been made for four years, the recorded reaction 
of varieties in some eases is based on one year’s observations only. The 
classification of varieties cannot therefore be considered filial, although, 
unless otherwise stated, the precaution has been taken of not classifying 
varieties as resistant on the basis of observations made only at Glen Innes, 
where resistance is likely to be more pronounced than on the coast. 

The method of making observations on varieties is similar to that used 
by the United States Department of Agriculture O with the local modifica¬ 
tions enumerated by Macindoe ( s ). In recording crown rust it has only been 
necessary to use the percentage of infection, since pustule type does not 
appear to be of much value in indicating resistance to this rust. In this 
respect crown rust records differ from those of oat stem rust, in which 
the presence of resistant pustules is of great significance. 

Exist Free (0 per cent.) Infection. 

A vena slrigom strain. Victoria x Eieliland (several). 

A vena brevis strain, “White .Russian, Beln. Wl.OfiO. 

Victoria. 

These varieties only have been found to show complete field resistance to 
Australian crown rust. Although the strains of A. strigom and A. 'brevis 
were rust-free under epidemic conditions in the years in which they were 
under observation, they were discarded without further testing because it 
was found to be impossible to cross them with the local varieties which are 
of the species A. sterilis and A. sativa. Waterhouse, however, found seed¬ 
ling resistance to Australian crown rust in the strain of A. strigosa, and 
also in the variety Victoria. 

Victoria was originally introduced from Argentine by the United 
States Department of Agriculture and, through the courtesy of Mr. T. R. 
Stanton, Agronomist in charge of Oat Investigations of that Depart¬ 
ment, it was made available to Australian breeders. It appears to be 
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an epoch-making contribution towards the building up of crown rust 
resistant oats. Previous to its advent, no oat had been found to be com¬ 
pletely resistant to all forms of crown rust in America. It has now main¬ 
tained its immunity to crown rust for three years at each of the three 
centres at which it has been under observation in this State. 

The strains of Victoria crossed by Richland were received late in 1932 
as third generation seed from Dr. Murphy, of Iowa, U.S.A. They were 
sown late in the spring at 'Glen Innes only, and under fairly severe epidemic 
conditions, some lines appeared to be “fixed” for very high resistance to 
stem rust, inherited from the Richland parent, together with immunity to 
crown rust. A White Russian selection, W1950, also received from Dr. 
Murphy, and sown under similar conditions at Glen Innes only, also 
showed complete freedom from crown rust. A morphologically similar 
strain of the same variety, known locally as White Tartarian, was moder¬ 
ately heavily infected in adjacent rows, so that it is possible that yield¬ 
testing may prove the new strain to be of direct value as a crown rust 
resistant spring-sown oats for the Northern Tableland. 

Trace or Very Light Infection* (5 per cent.). 

A. strigosa, strain A. 14. 

A. brevis, strain A. 13. 

Bund. 

Bond is the only one of these varieties at present of importance from a 
breeding point of view. It is the result of a departmental cross between 
A. sterilis and Golden Rain. It is very late and is more suitable for graz¬ 
ing than for early green fodder. As it is probably too late for growing in 
western districts and is too susceptible to stem rust to be recommended on 
the tablelands, it is doubtful whether it wdll ever be of direct agronomic 
value on the coast. It is stated, however, to he a promising oat in the 
Southern and South-eastern States of America.* 

Light Infection (10 per cent.). 

Buddah, 

Spanish White. 

Wliile Spanish White is a valueless introduction, Buddah is now well 
known as a standard oat for early green fodder on the coast. Sunrise, 
with which it has to compete in this class, is not quite as resistant. Buddah 
is itself an early-maturing selection from Sunrise. 

In addition, a number of fixed crossbreds or selections from other varieties 
belong to this group, but they need testing further for yield and disease 
resistance. 

Moderate Infection (25 per cent.). 

Amery Kherson 

Baldwin Myall '*! 

Dun Westdale, 


^Extract from Beporfc of the Secretary of Agriculture, 1932, U.S. Bepartmentjof 
Agriculture, page 27. 
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A number of other varieties and strains belong to this group, but they 
require further testing or are of interest only as parents in breeding. 


Heavy Infection (40 per cent.). 


Alaska 

Green’s Ruakura 

Algerian 

Lampton 

Asquith 

Mulga 

Beta 

Red Rustproof 

Belar 

Rustless 

Bixdwood 

Sunrise 

Boinbo 

Woodford 

Edlcin 

Victory. 

Frazier 


This group includes the coastal varieties Algerian, Sunrise, Mulga, and 
Ruakura or Green’s Ruakura. Although these varieties in most seasons 
show to advantage against more susceptible varieties, it is possible for them 
to be considerably reduced in yield in seasons which favour crown rust. 
While such varieties continue to be generally grown, the need for more 
highly resistant varieties is obvious. 


Very Heavy Infection (65 per cent.). 


Advocate 

Banner 

Barwon 

Bradley 

Brundah 

Gidgee 

Golden Rain 

Gopher 

Green Mountain 
Green Russian 


Kanota 

Kendall 

Nebraska 21 

New Zealand Black 

Palestine 

Radnorshire Sprig 

Richland 

Weston 

White Tartarian 
Vrome. 


None of these varieties can be recommended where crown rust is a 
menace. It is of interest that White Tartarian, in spite of its susceptibility 
to crown rust, continues to be grown on, the Northern Tableland because of 
its resistance to stem rust. The highly stem rust resistant variety, Rich¬ 
land, is also quite susceptible to crown rust. 


Extra Heavy Infection (100 per cent), 
Anthony Eergusson Navarro 

Black Nesdag Eulghnm 

Boppy Kareola 

Boomi KelsalFs 

Budgery Lachlan 

Burke Laggan 

Burt ' Markton. 

Byng 


It will be noted that Laggan and Burke, which are very highly resistant 
to stem rust, are amongst the most susceptible varieties to crown rust. 

Observations on stem rust published by Macindoe (°) together with unpub¬ 
lished data, indicate that there is apparently no association of resistance 
to leaf and stem rust. Actually varieties such as Victoria and Bond, which 
are resistant to crown rust, are amongst the most susceptible varieties to 
stem rust, while Richland, Laggan and Burke, which are very highly 
resistant to stem rust, are very susceptible to crown rust. Data, as yet 
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unpublished, also indicates that there is no association of resistance to smut 
with resistance to either rust. Not does resistance or susceptibility to either 
rust appear to be restricted to any species, as members of both A. sativa and 
A. sterilis are represented in the “rust-free” or “trace” groups and in the 
“extra heavy infection” group. Murphy and Stanton ( n ) consider the oat 



Victoria to be a possible hybrid between A. sativa and A. byaemtina (syn. 
A. sterilis), as it possesses some of th© characters of both species. 

Breeding Crown Rm$t Resistant Oats, 

The preliminary testing of varieties suitable as crown rust resistant 
parents has now indicated Victoria, and to a lesser extent Bond, as the most 
suitable varieties to use in crossing. No named variety is available which 
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combines crown and stem rust resistance. In order to combine resistance- 
to both rusts, Victoria, which is resistant to both crown rust and smut, has 
been crossed with Laggan, which is resistant to stem rust, but very sus¬ 
ceptible to both the diseases to which Victoria is resistant. Victoria, though 
late maturing, has an attractive panicle, and is quite a desirable parent to 
use in crossing. Perhaps of even greater value will be the Victoria x Rich¬ 
land crossbreds from Dr. Murphy, of Iowa, some of which are apparently 
highly resistant to crown rust, stem rust, and smut. At Glen Innes, last 
summer, these w r ere crossed with a number of varieties representing a 
wide range in type and maturity, such as Boppy, Sunrise, Belar, Laggan, 
Burke, Lampton, Algerian, Lee, White Tartarian, and Haver III. 

Although progress has only just be commenced in the actual breeding of 
highly crown rust resistant varieties, it is believed that the work of produc¬ 
ing oat varieties resistant not only to crown rnst, but also to stem rust 
and smuts, is now on a thoroughly sound footing. The results of such 
work, however, cannot he expected to reach the farmer for a number of 
years. 
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A New Fusarittm Disease of Maize* 

A Preliminary Note on the Pathogenicity op Fmarium moniliforme (Sheld.) 
var* mbglutmans We. & Eg*, and on the Occurrence op its Hitherto 
Unrecorded Ascigerotjs Stage, Gibberella Fujikuroi (Saw.) Wr. vak. 
subgluUnmis N. comb. 


E. T. EDWARDS, B.Sc.Agr., Assistant Biologist. 

Both Gibberella saubinetii (Mont) Sacc. and Fusarmm moniliforme Sheld. 
are common pathogens of maize in New South Wales, and are responsible 
for serious root, stalk and cob rot diseases. The perithecia of Gibberella 
saubinetii develop abundantly on diseased stalks in the field, and, in view of 



Maize Seedlings, eighteen days from Sowing. 

Left. - Grown in sterilised soil. Right .—Grown in soil inoculated with Fusarium moniliforme 

var. subglutinans. 

[Photo by P. R. Maguire . 

the prevalence of Fusarium moniliforme, it was considered that a careful 
examination of perithecial material might demonstrate the occurrence of 
the ascigerous stage, Gibberella moniliformis (Sheld.) Wineland. 

In May, 1932, specimens of old maize stalks bearing perithecia were 
received for examination from Grafton Experiment Farm. Microscopic 
examination showed that certain of the specimens were bearing perithecia 
which contained straight, usually one septate ascospores with blunt, more 
or less rounded ends, which contrasted sharply with the curved, typically 
three septate ascospores of Gibberella saubinetii, and which seemed to corre¬ 
spond with Wineland’s description of the ascospores of Gibberella monili¬ 
formis (Sheld.) Wineland. In June of the same year, similar perithecial 
material was collected by the writer from an old maize field at Bathurst 
Experiment Farm. 
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Preliminary cultural studies with a number of single ascospore isolations 
indicated that the conidial stage of the organism was distinct from 
Fusarium moniliforme Sheld. More detailed cultural and morphological 
studies showed that the organism had close affinities with Fusarium monili- 
forme Sheld. war. subglutinans Wr. and Eg., which is differentiated from 
the type principally in the manner of production of the microconidia. As. 
all cultures had been derived from single ascospores, and as the ascigerous 
stage of Fusarium moniliforme var. subglutinans was unknown, the precise 
identity of the organism was in doubt. The cultures and specimens of the 



Maize Seedlings infected with Fusarmm moniliforme var. subglutinans. 

Left .—Twenty-eight days after sowing in inoculated soil. 

Right —Thirty-five clays after sowing in inoculated soil. 

[Photo bp P, R. Maguire. 

perithecial material were submitted for final identification to Dr. Wollen- 
weber, of the Biologische Eeiehsanstalt fur Land—und Fortswirtschaft, 
Berlin-Dahlem, Germany. Dr. Wollenweber identified the conidial stage as 
Fusarium moniliforme (Sheld.) var. subglutinans Wr. and Eg., and sug¬ 
gested that the perithecial stage, which was new to science, should be desig¬ 
nated Gibberella Fujikuroi (Saw) Wr, var. subglutinans n. comb. 

Gibberella Fujikuroi (Saw) Wr. is the ascigerous stage of Fusarium 
moniliforme Sheld. var. maius Wr. and Eg., and morphologically Gibberella 
Fujilcuroi v ar. subglutinans is distinguished from it by the fact that in the 
latter the asci are more often eight-spored than four- to six-spored, the 
aseospores are not so thick, the microconidia are not formed in chains and 
the macroconidia are smaller in size and show less septation. 
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The pathogenicity of the organism on maize has been clearly established. 
Extensive leaf necrosis has been produced by spraying young seedlings with 
a spore suspension. Pronounced seedling blight, root-rot and damping-off 
of seedlings have resulted from pure culture inoculation of sterilised soil. 
Stalk inoculations have shown that the organism is capable of causing 
extensive necrosis of the internal stalk tissues, and its ability to cause a cob 
and grain rot condition has also been demonstrated. 

Survey work has shown that the organism is fairly widely distributed 
throughout the maize-growing areas of New South Wales, and isolations 
from many seed samples have shown that the organism is commonly carried 
internally in the grain. 

As far as the author is aware, this is the first record of Fusarium monili - 
forme (Sheld.) var. subglutinans Wr. and Kg. as a parasite of maize. It is 
intended to publish the details of the cultural, morphological and infection 
studies, together with a description of the ascigerous stage of the fungus, as 
a Science Bulletin. 


Keep Mice Out op Your Stacks. 


At one time or another most farmers 
have been made to realise the great 
amount of damage that mice are cap¬ 
able of doing. With a little trouble 
and not a great deal of expense this 
can be averted. One method is to 
build the stack on a raised platform 
or straddle, the supporting blocks 
being capped with galvanised iron or 
inverted petrol or kerosene tins to 
prevent the mice climbing to the plat¬ 
form. Another method is to enclose 
the stack with a fence of galvanised 
iron (plain or corrugated) about 2 
feet high. Let the iron into the 
ground to a depth of 4 inches and 
give it a slight lean outwards. Take 
care to leave no open spaces at the 
corners. If mice are already in the 
stack, they can at least be kept in 
check by poisoning them with arsenic 
water placed in dishes around the 
stack. 



A Stack of Bagged Wheat after Mice had finished 
with it. 
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Tobacco Notes for December* 

C. J. T&EGENNA, Tobacco Expert. 

Illustrating What Was Said Last Month- 

In the last issue of this Gazette the importance of a complete fertiliser for 
tobacco was stressed; that is, a fertiliser containing* nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid and potash. The point was also stressed that it was so much waste of 
money unless the fertiliser was applied in sufficient quantity. 

The accompanying block strikingly illustrates the benefit to be derived 
from the application of fertilisers. 


r 



Use a Complete Fertiliser Mixture for Tobacco. 

Left .—Plants received a complete fertiliser mixture. Right .—No fertiliser was applied to these rows. 


Inter-cultivation of the Crop. 

After the young plants have commenced to grow and until such time as 
further cultivation cannot be carried out without damaging the leaves of 
the plants, the crop should be cultivated every week or tea days. Where 
irrigation is practised, cultivation should be undertaken as soon as the 
ground begins to harden or crust. 

Tobacco responds well to cultivation, and the grower should aim at 
keeping his land in fine tilth and free from weeds, so that excessive evapora¬ 
tion of moisture is avoided. The cultivation should be shallow as the root 
system of the tobacco plant is largely near the surface. Use the horse culti¬ 
vator and hoe and when the plants are high enough arrange the tines of the 
cultivator so that the earth is gradually drawn from between the rows 
towards the crowns of the plants. Avoid pronounced ridging, as it will 
induce drying-out of the soil. 
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Glasshouses Here and Abroad* 

Some Interesting Comparisons. 

(Continued from page 799.) 


JOHN DOUGLASS, H.D.A., Senior Agricultural Instructor. 

The recent outbreak of leaf mould among glass-house tomatoes in New 
South "Wales will help to emphasise that my comment, in last issue, on the 
necessity for the construction of up-to-date houses was not made before its 



Fig. 1.—Thermograph Charts showing Temperature and ^Relative Humidity Readings in a Glasshouse. 


time. Leaf mould is a disease associated with poorly-constructed and badly- 
ventilated houses, and is liable to cause heavy annual losses and even to 
become a major disease while crops are produced under present conditions. 
New South Wales growers were fortunate that the disease did not occur 
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when the plants were very small, for if it had been present in the seed beds 
instead of when the fruit' was almost fully grown, the results would have 
been much more serious. 

Ventilation and Disease. 

The relative humidity within the glasshouse is an important factor in the 
occurrence of fungous diseases, periods of total saturation being Ideal for 
their development. By means of efficient systems for controlling the ven¬ 
tilation, and for heating the houses, American growers are able to reduce 



Fig. 2.—Plants growing in a Well-ventilat8d House. Fig. 3.~ Plants Growing in a Glasshouse Not 

Well-ventilated. 

Only lightly infected with disease. Showing dead and dying foliage, the result of 

serious infection with leaf mould. 

losses from fungous diseases. The accompanying illustration shows charts 
made in Ohio, U.S.A., by thermograph, during the second week of June, 
which is in the summer season. The lower chart was made in a greenhouse 
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which is artificially heated and where maximum ventilation is allowed to 
reduce the relative humidity, while the upper one was made in a house 
where little provision is made for ventilating. 

In each graph the top line indicates the temperature and the lower line 
gives the humidity readings. It is interesting to note in the lower chart, 
the influence of ventilation in raising the temperature, and in shortening 
the length of the periods when the humidity was at 100 per cent., providing 
ideal conditions for development of fungous diseases. 

The result of the treatment given these two houses can be seen by a study 
of the accompanying photographs of the tomato crops grown therein. 
Fig. 2 shows plants in the well-ventilated house, with only a light infesta¬ 
tion of disease, while Fig. 3 shows the plants in the house not well ven¬ 
tilated, which were seriously affected with leaf mould, as evidenced by the 
dead and dying foliage right to the top of the vines. 


The Advantages of Heating Glasshouses. 

Most of the tomatoes grown in New South Wales glasshouses are raised 
without any artificial heat; the function of our glasshouses is to protect the 
plants from unfavourable weather, and to attract and conserve sufficient 
heat from the sun during the day time to carry the plants over the night. 
Glasshouses overseas are so made that they can be heated artificially for the 
growing of certain plants. The fact that we are producing tomatoes without 
heat is not sufficient evidence to condemn the heating of our houses; in 
fact the lack of heat is definitely responsible for the majority of failures 
in our houses. In the first place, we have instances of frost injury each 
year; so severe is this injury in some cases that plants are either defoliaged 
or killed ontright. Every year in all districts one can find houses in which 
the flowers have failed to pollinate and have fallen from the plants'during 
cold snaps. In other instances a faulty pollination of the flowers occurs, 
resulting in the formation of small, * ill-shaped, poorly-flavoured, fruits of 
little value. 


Disease in Relation to Heating. 

During the winter months the chief disease the Australian glasshouse 
grower has to contend with is Irish blight, which thrives in unventilated 
houses with a wide range of temperature variation. Oversea glasshouse 
growers are not familiar with this trouble because they maintain com¬ 
paratively even temperatures in their houses. In most cases in this country 
it is not that the temperatures are too low, but that they vary too much. 
For example, it is quite a commpn experience around Sydney to find houses 
registering 90 degrees during the middle of the day, and for the temperature 
to fall to 30 degrees early in the morning. There is a close relation between 
heating and the relative humidity of the house, and when a house is arti¬ 
ficially heated some control over the humidity may be obtained by efficient 
ventilation. 
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The mildest case of leaf mildew I have seen in New South Wales was- 
much more severe than the worst I saw in TJ.S.A. On the other hand, some 
growers in New South Wales who practice ventilation are able to avoid this 

trouble. I feel certain that if 
other growers would provide for 
ventilation of their houses and 
instal heating* systems, the pro¬ 
blem of leaf mildew would cease- 
to exist in this State. 


The wide variation experi¬ 
enced daily in our glasshouses, 
makes it necessary to grow 
varieties of tomatoes that will 
withstand these variations, and 
will he capable of pollination 
at a relatively low temperature. 
Where the house is heated,, 
growers have a wide range of 
varieties, and may even plant 
Fusarium resistant types, wdiich 
have proved to be so unsuitable 
for our houses. In Ohio, U.S.A., 
the variety Mahona, which is a 
resistant type selected by Dr. 
Hoffman, of the State Research 
Station, is actually used as the 
standard. 


Fig. 4.—Huge Air Fans (Housed outside the Glasshouse) In a heated and Well-ventilated 

are used to operate such a System as this. 

house, less water condenses inside 
the roof and on the plmts than is the case with our standard types of house. 
Not only would ventilation minimise disease, but it would also prevent 
rusting and decay of the timbers and steel of the structure. 


Systems of Heating. 

I saw many types of house and various systems of heating houses on my 
trip. In Canada and TJ.S.A., where the winter temperatures fall very low, 
steam is universally used for heating, and in England and the milder 
climates of North America, hot water heating is universally used. Elec¬ 
tricity and hot air are also used for heating small propagation frames and 
houses, but these mediums cannot be recommended at the present stage of 
development for heating houses in Australia. 

^ of heating houses has made some very radical changes in the 

last few years in North America. The old idea was to run a large number 
of hot water or steam pipes around the inside of the outside wall of the 
house, with an occasional one through the various sections of the house. 
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3?lg. 5.—Steam Heating Pipes along ©very third row is the Latest Method of Heating Glasshouses in America. 


This system provides even distribution of heat and tends to reduce humidity. 


[Photo by I . C. Hoffman . 
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It was found that in houses with concrete dwarf walls, this system of heat¬ 
ing* did not result in uniform temperatures, and did not assist the movement 
of air and the ventilation of the house as was anticipated. The most up-to- 
date method of heating is to have a limited number of pipes around the 
outside walls, with 1 inch pipes down every third row of plants. This 
system was found definitely to decrease the humidity of the air between 
plants and also to counter mildew. 

The Effect of Posts in the Homes. 

The ideal house should be free of posts, and it is always desirable to 
eliminate as many of the posts as economically possible when planning a 
building. Posts in a glasshouse not only interfere with cultivation, arrange¬ 
ment of the plants, etc., but throw many shadows which are undoubtedly 
a handicap under all conditions. One of the most important objections to 
posts is that they prevent thorough sterilisation of the soil; particularly is 
this the case when the posts are of wood. 



Fig. 6.—A Glasshouse Without Posts. 


If a house is to be constructed without supporting posts inside, the struc- 
toe will require to be made of heavier material than is the case in Aus¬ 
tralia at the present time, and under all conditions the frame of the house- 
will have to be braced. The methods of bracing American houses vary 
u with the type—one method is shown in an accompanying illustration. By 
' far the best material for tbe frame is steel. I inspected several steel houses 
50 feet in width; without a single supporting post, in U.S.A. The only 
disadvantage of this type of frame for our conditions is the cost. 
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Is There a Local Market for More 
Potatoes ? 

A Successful Geowee Gives His Views. 


Speaking at a recent gathering of farmers, Mr. H. J. Oonlon, of “The 
Downs/ 7 Exeter, and the winner of the Southern District Potato-growing 
Championship for the last two years, pointed out that if local growers were 
to compete more successfully with Tasmanian growers on the Sydney 
market they would have to turn their attention to supplying the demand 
from November to March, particularly during January and February. 
For the past ten years the prices during' those months, Mr. Conlon pointed 
cut, had been higher than at any other time during the year. 

Cater for the January-February Market 

The position was that the main-crop potato areas in New South Wales 
matured their crops too late, while the coastal growers generally harvested 
a little too early for the January-February market. Under those conditions 
the Tasmanian potato met with very little local competition, and the 
enhanced prices received during those two months ensured good average 
prices over the whole year. Take away the extra profits received during 
those two months and the Tasmanian growers would most probably find it 
did not pay to keep up supplies during the other months when prices were 
considerably lower. Thus not only would local growers reap some of the 
high prices ruling in January and February, but, because of less competi¬ 
tion from the imported article during the other months, would most likely 
experience better prices (certainly a firmer market for their produce) all 
the year round. 

According to statistics, our average yearly consumption of potatoes was 
about 112,400 tons, of which we produced only 49,000 tons. Out of that 
latter amount about 18,000 tons were used for seed each year. About 75,000 
tons were imported annually from Tasmania, a quantity very much 
greater than our total production. Freight and other charges from Tas¬ 
mania amounted to 33s. 6d. per ton, and about 23s. 6d. per ton from 
Victoria by boat. By comparing these charges with similar local charges 
New South Wales growers would get some idea of the advantages in this 
respect that they had over the importer. 

The Semina District can Supply this, Market 

The possibility of supplying the January-February demand was con¬ 
sidered at the last Potato Growers 7 Conference, when it was unanimously 
agreed that the Berrima district (comprising such centres as Exeter, Moss 
Vale, Robertson, and Burrawang) could supply this market. It was merely 
a question of maturing the crop at the correct time, for in all other matters 
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it had been demonstrated that the local article could be made to compare 
favourably with the imported. Certainly the average for the whole of the 
■district was at present relatively low, but that this yield could be raised 
■■substantially had been proved by the results obtained in potato-growing 
‘Competitions. As to cutting quality the Bernina district potato had no 
superior; this point had been demonstrated in open competition at the 
Sydney Royal Show. At present our grading was not all that could be 
desired, but this difficulty could be easily overcome. On the other hand, 
the Tasmanian product was generally clean and bright, well-graded, and 
always put up in new bags. To obtain a clean sample it was necessary to 
dig when the ground was not too damp. As regards other cultural methods, 
Mr. Conlon urged that the recommendations of the Department of Agri¬ 
culture be closely followed. “If I had done so years ago,” he concluded, 
“I would have saved money and the many years of experimenting which 
it tools: me to reach the same conclusions in' the end.” 


Agricultural Societies’ Shows. 


Secretaries are invited to forward for insertion in this list dates of their forthcoming 
^hows; these should reach the Editor, Department of Agriculture, Box 36a, G.P.O., 
Sydney, not later than the 15th of the month previous to issue. Alterations of dates 
should he notified at once. 

1934. 


Dapto 

Albion Park. 

Kiama . 

Berry . 

Wollongong 

Nowra . 

Inverell (E. A. Clarke) 
Newcastle (P. G. Legse) 
Gunning (G. E. Ardill) 

Pambula . 

Yass (S. C. Sleemati) 
Mornya (H. P. Jeffrey) 

Taralga . 

Maitland (Montie Brown) 


Xabiac (A. A. M. Clarke) ... 
Moss Vale (If. Richardson) 
Queanbeyan 
Candelo Jubilee 
Bega 

Braidwood ... 

Crookwell ... 

Cooma 


... Jan. 9,10 
... „ 16,17 

... „ 24,25,26 

... „ 30, 31 

... Feb. 5, 6, 7 
... ,,12,13,14 

... „ 20,21,22 
... „ 21 to 24 

... „ 22, 23, 24 

... „ 23,24 

. 27, 28 

... „ 27, 28 

... „ 27, 28 
... ,, 28,Mar. 

1, 2, 3 
... Mar. 1, 2 
... „ 1,2,3 

. 2,3 

... „ 2,3 

... „ 7,8 

. 7,8 

... „ 8, 9, 10 
... „ 14, 15 


Cobargo . 

Cooma (G. E, Metcalfe) ... 
Muswellbrook (R. C. Sawldns) 

Goulburn . 

Camden (C. New). 

Gloucester. 

Mudgee (T. P. Gallagher)... 

Bemboka .. 

Gunnedah (Beg. A. Brown) 

Kempsey . 

Narrate! (D. Melt. Fraser) 
Dungog (W. H. Green) 
Gresford (A. R. Brown) ... 
Trangie (F. H. Hayles) ... 
Peak Hill (W. It. L. Crush) 
Tullamore (W. J. Colville) 
Trundle {D. Leighton) 
GbndobolUi (J. M. Cooney) 
Bogan Gate (J. T. a’Beckett) 
Parkes (L. S, Seaborn) 

Forbes (F. N. Sykes) 

Leeton (E. C. Tweedie) ... 


Mar. 14, 15 
„ 14,15 
„ 14,15,16 
„ 16, 16, 17 
„ 15, 16, 17 
„ 20,21 
„ 20,21,22 
91 92 

April 10,11,12 
„ 11, 12,13 
,, 18, 19 
„ 19, 20, 21 
,, 27, 28 
May 15, 16 
July 24, 25 
Aug. 1 



„ 28, 29 
Sept. 4, 5 
Oct, 9, 10 


Extension of Time for Lodgment of Appraisement 
Applications. 

The Minister for Lands recently announced that the Government was pre¬ 
paring legislation for introduction to Parliament during the present session 
with a view to extending the time until 2nd October, 1934, for lodgment of 
applications for appraisement of the capital values and annual rentals of 
Crown holdings. 

Applications may be lodged with Crown Land Agents in the meantime- 
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Cool Storage of Tomatoes* 

Trials to Date are Not Very Encouraging. 


The practicability of bolding tomatoes in cool storage mainly with the 
idea of relieving temporary gluts and tlms ensuring better average returns 
was investigated quite .recently. 

Messrs. Granger Bros., of Harrandera, writing to the Department earlier 
in the year, mentioned that tomatoes if picked green would keep up to 
two months in their district at an average temperature of 50 deg. Fahr. 
(natural temperature), the fruit gradually ripening during storage. They 



Bonny Best, the Variety Used in the Local Trial. 


suggested that perhaps it would keep for several months at a lower tempera¬ 
ture in a cool store. Subsequently they forwarded four cases of Bonny 
Best tomatoes to the Sydney Municipal Cold Storage Works for trial. 

Storage at 34 deg* Fahr. 

The tomatoes were very green when stored; no special attention was 
given to the method of packing, the cases being merely lined with paper. 
The storage temperature was about 34 deg. Fahr. For the first three 
weeks no alteration was noticed in the colour or appearance of the tomatoes, 
and when cut open they appeared the same as when placed in store. At 
the end of four weeks a slight shrivelling of the skin, especially around the 
stalk, was noticed, and the colour, if anything, was not as green as before. 
After the sixth week the fruit broke down completely, spots of mildew 
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.appeared around the stalk and anywhere on the skin where there were any 
blemishes., the colour changed to a yellow-green and the fruit took on a 
distinct waxy., or glassy appearance. 

Apparently three to four weeks would be the limit of cool storage for 
this variety of tomato under the conditions observed above, as from this 
time the fruit very quickly deteriorated and it is very doubtful if it could 
be taken from store and ripened before it broke down completely. 

Overseas Tomato. Storage Investigations. 

In the report of the Food Investigation Board for 1927 (England), it is 
stated that tomatoes kept at a temperatue of 34 deg. Fahr. for four days 
or less ripened normally at ordinary temperature and showed a rate of 
wastage no greater than that of tomatoes which had not been exposed to a 
low temperature. If, however, the period during which the tomatoes were, 
kept at 34 deg. Fahr. was increased to six or more days the fruit failed 
to ripen normally after removal from storage and an unusually rapid 
wastage occurred. It also stated that tomatoes are injuriously affected by 
storage for more than a short time at temperatures below 50 deg. Fahr. 

The injurious effects of storage at 34 deg. Fahr. is not reflected in rate 
of wastage while the fruit is kept at that temperature, but becomes 
apparent after removal to higher temperature. Storage at this low tempera¬ 
ture would only be of value if consumption occurred before fungal rotting 
commenced, which may begin within twenty-four hours after removal 
from storage. 

In a more recent publication, viz., Tropical Agriculture (B.WX), Vol. X, 
JsTo. 6, Messrs. Wardlaw and McGuire state that they found that tomatoes 
picked full grown hut green could be successfully held in cold storage at 
47.5 deg. Fahr. for periods up to twenty days, and thereafter ripened and 
held at 70 deg. Fahr. for ten to fourteen days without undue wastage. Fruit 
that had escaped fungal infection did not undergo rapid deterioration on 
removal from cold store. 


Some Recently Issued Publications. 

The following recently issued publications are obtainable from the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, Box 36a, G.P.Q., Sydney:— 

Laying Out and Planting an Orchard. 

) The Combining of Sprays. 

Lime and Tobacco Dust. 

Leaf Curl of Stone Fruits. 

The Correct Stages at Which to Spray for Black iSpot of the Apple. 
Etiology of the Chocolate Spot Disease of Broad Beans. 

Varieties of Wheat in-Mew South Wales. (Price, Is. 2d. posted.) 
Olfeesemaking. (Price, Is. 'Id. posted.) 

Where no price is indicated the leaflets will be forwarded free of charge. 
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Campaign for Control of the French 
Bean Fly* 

A Commendable Effort. > - ■ 


As the outcome' of meetings recently held at Tumbi Umbi and Matcham, 
growers have decided to inaugurate a voluntary campaign for the control 
of this pest in the districts extending approximately between' Gosfordy 
Wyong and The Entrance (Tuggerah). , , 

Twenty or thirty years ago, before this fly became a serious pest in thbse 
districts, autumn as well as spring beans were a very remunerative crop. 
To-day, however, owing to the prevalence of the fly along the coast north of 
the Hawkesbury Biver, during the summer and autumn, bean-growing is 
restricted almost entirely to the spring. The fly actually is present to a 
very slight extent in spring crops, but never causes serious damage. By 
December and January, however, it has become fairly abundant and crops 
from then onwards are heavily infested. The flies commence their attack 
as soon as the plants appear through the ground, laying their eggs in the 
leaves. In the summer the eggs hatch within two to four days, The grubs, 
or maggots, burrow through the cover tissues of the leaves to the leaf stalks ? 
and pass down these into the stems where the conducting tissues beneath 
the outer bark-covering are destroyed, causing a ring-harking effect to 
the plants. The maggots are fully grown in ten to twelve days' after 
hatching from the eggs. They then pass into a pupal or resting stage 
inside the stems and the flies commence to emerge in another ten or twelve 
* days. The period for development from egg to adult stage is therefore' three 
to four weeks during the warmer months. During the cooler monthsthe 
stages are longer and it takes six to eight weeks for development from egg 
to adult. 

In breeding experiments which were carried out at the farm of Mr. J. T. 
Bohringer, Tumbi Umbi, by Mr. W. L. Morgan, Assistant Entomologist, 
female flies lived three to four weeks and laid 50 to 800 eggs over a period 
of two to three weeks. A female in a single day may lay 20 to 40 eggs, 
the larvae from which may destroy two to four plants. 

Unlike most other insects the bean fly cannot be controlled in its imma¬ 
ture stages by spraying, as the eggs, grubs and pupae all occur within the 
tissues of the plant. Poison foliage sprays to destroy the adults before 
they lay their eggs in the leaves have distinct possibilities, and will be the 
subject of further investigation this year. 

A study of the breeding habits of the fly during the summer months sug¬ 
gests that it should be possible to obtain control by regulating planting and 
by clean cultivation methods. Growers in the Tumbi Umbi and Matcham 
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districts have decided to give this method of control a thorough trial during* 
the next few months. Campaign committees which will work in conjunc¬ 
tion with officers of the Department have been formed to ensure that the 
experiment is given a thorough test. 

The fly breeds during the summer and autumn chiefly in self-sown 
plants, which come up after every shower of rain. Spring crops which are 
left in the ground long after picking is finished provide the seed for these 
self-sown plants. The growers in the area of the experiment will, therefore, 
endeavour to establish a break of at least six weeks, during which no bean 
plant of any description will be available for the fly to breed in. It is 
hoped by this means that the flies will be reduced to negligible proportions 
by the time the autumn planting commences. Under the scheme growers 
have agreed not to plant any beans from 10 th November to 15th March, 
and to pull up and burn crops that are now in the ground, as soon as 
picking is finished. 


Flotjb Acquisition—Refund on Excess Stocks. 

When the Flour Acquisition Act came into operation on the 30th March, 
1931, for the purpose of raising funds to assist necessitous farmers, it was 
necessary for bakers, storekeepers, and others to pay to the Government a 
sum of £2 15s. per ton on the quantities of flour in excess of one ton on 
hand at that date. 

This measure will expire on the 31st December next, and the Government 
does not intend to re-enact it. When the Act expires, many storekeepers 
and bakers will be in possession of considerable quantities of flour which 
they will have to utilise or sell after the 1st January, and consequently 
they will be called upon to compete with flour sold after that date, which 
has not been subject to the impost made under the powers conferred by 
this measure. It is therefore proposed that a refund should be made in 
connection with these stocks, and, in announcing the Government’s decision 
in this direction, the Minister for Agriculture (the Hon. Hugh Main# 
MX. A.) states that it is proposed to make an allowance of 30s. per ton on 
every' ton of flour in excess of two tons which may he held in stock by store¬ 
keepers or bakers as at 80th December next, subject to the persons intending 
to claim such payment notifying their intention in writing to the local 
police officer not later than noon on Wednesday, 27th December. Mr. Main 
emphasises that applications will not be considered unless the required 
notice is given, and points out also that no payment will be made unless 
ihe^q held is in excess of two tons. [Returns of stocks on hand after 

deducting the two tons will require to be submitted to the local police 
officer, who will check same after 8 a.m. on Saturday, 80th December. No 
refund will be allowed in respect of flour in transit. 

, The Minister added that he desired it to be clearly understood that this 
payment is being made as an act of grace, and, therefore, in the case of any 
disnute that m av • d a*y will Vwa •fi-WoT 
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Whiptail Disease of Cauliflowers can 
almost'be Eliminated by Liming* 

G. J. MAGEE, M.Sc., B.Sc.Agr., Plant Pathologist. 

Serious losses from whiptail disease occur almost every season with certain 
cauliflower varieties grown in this State. In many instances total failure 
of crops is experienced, while in other cases the yield of heads is consider¬ 
ably reduced. The most susceptible varieties are those which have been 
selected by growers and seed companies for early maturity. 

Plants showing whiptail in characteristic form have narrow, ruffled,-'dis¬ 
torted leaves 1 with irregular margins (Fig. 1 )l * In extreme cases the 


, Fig. i.—Cauliflower affected with Whiptail, grown In Unlimed Soil (Mot A). 

laminae may be entirely absent and the centre of the plant may consist of 
midribs only. Plants affected in the seedling stage usually fail to form 
heads, while those severely effected at a later stage produce leafy culls. 
Lightly affected plants, however, frequently recover and form small market¬ 
able “flowers.” 
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The percentage of whiptail plants in a crop varies considerably. It is 
dte common to see every plant affected, although more often about 20 to 
> per cent, of the plants of early-maturing varieties show the disease. 
Whiptail is a physiological disease associated with high degrees of soil 
sidity. Some years ago, experiments conducted in Long Island, U.S.A., 
dicated that the disease could be controlled by the application of lime to 
e soil. Early attempts to apply this knowledge in New South Wales were 
isuecessful, and it is now known that owing to the high acidity of our 
ils, sufficient lime was not used in the trials to exercise any appreciable 
feet. 

Liming Experiment for the Control of Sol Acidity. 

During the 1933 season an experiment was conducted which showed that 
latively heavy dressings of agricultural hydrate of lime would reduce 
biptail to negligible amounts. Messrs. May Bros., of Pitt Town, near 
r indsor, co-operated with the Department in making available an area of 
nd for the experiment, and the necessary lime was kindly donated by the 
ommonwealth Portland Cement Company. The area was divided into 
ie plots. A, B, 0, D and E, each measuring one-tenth of an acre. Deter- 
inations of the acidity of the soil in the plots were made by Mr. N. H. 
arbery, of the Chemist's Branch. The soil was uniformly strongly acid 
iroughout the plots. It was decided that in order to reduce the acidity 
I the soil to a mildly acid condition, which in other parts of the world has 
jen shown to be the best for cauliflower growth, relatively heavy dressings 
: lime would be necessary. 


Table 1 . —Percentage of Whiptail in Plots. 


Plot and, Treatment. 

Percentage of 
Whiptail. 

(21st April, 1933). 

Percentage of 
Whiptail. 
(19th May, 1933). 

A—Unlimed . 

per cent. 

91 

per cent. 

90 

B—Limed. 

3 

l 

C—Unlimed. 

87 

86 

D—Limed. 

2 

0 

E—'Unlimed . 

89 

91 


Plots B and D each received 336 lb. (or at the rate of lj tons per acre) 
E agricultural hydrate of lime, which was broadcasted evenly by hand and 
toughed in on 19th January, 1933. Plots A, 0, and E were unlimed, 
eedlings of May Bros.' strain of “Four Months" about six weeks old were 
lanted in furrows in all plots on 17th February. About 600 plants were 
at out in each plot. A fertiliser mixture consisting of five parts of super- 
hosphate, three parts of bonedust and one part of sulphate of ammonia 
fas applied along the furrows at time of planting in all plots at the rate 
t cwt. per acre. ' A top-dressing of sulphate of ammonia at the rate' of 
bout 1 cwt.i pe£ here was made about 1 One month before commencement of 
atting. 'Ufi ■' 
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Liming Improved tie Yield by 3 Tees Per Acre. 

From the outset, the plants in the limed plots made better and more 
uniform growth than those in the unlimited plots. The percentages of 
whiptail, in light, medium and severe forms, in the different plots on 31st 
April and 19th May are shown in Table 1. The limed plots were almost 
free from whiptail as compared with about 90 per cent, of affected plants 
in the unlimed areas. 

Table 2. —Humber and Weight of Heads from Adjacent Limed and 
Unlimed Plots, with Dates of Harvesting. 


Date of Harvesting. 

Limed (Plot B). 

Unlimed (Hot A). 

Number. 

Weight 

(untrimmed). 

Number. 

Weight 

(untrimmed). 

1933. 


lb. 


lb. 

5th June 

74 

444 

15 

73 

7 th „ . 

73 

445 

37 

198 

8 th ,, . 

83 

486 

24 

114 

9 th „ . 

98 

602 

42 

234 

10th „ 

41 

244 

42 

206 

12 th „ . 

78 

444 

114 

588 

14th 5} . 

71 

371 

75 

357 

15th „ . 

11 

58 

100 

450 

16th „ . 

14 

60 

34 

133 

19th „ . 

5 

33 

15 

86 

21 st ,, ... 

8 

36 

11 

33 

24th „ 

3 

10 

7 

19 

Totals ".. 

559 

3,233 

516 

2,491 


Most of the whiptail plants in the plots recovered to some extent and 
formed heads, which, though of poor type, were marketable owing to a 
heavy demand for cauliflowers. Table 2 shows the number and weight of 
heads harvested from Plots A and B. It will be seen that 559 heads, weigh¬ 
ing 3,233 lb., were cut from the limed plot, as compared with 516 heads 
weighing 2,491 lb. from the unlimed plot, a difference at the rate of about 
3 tons per acre. The heads harvested from the limed plot were nearly all of 
first-grade quality, while those from the unlimed plot were smaller and of 
poorer type. The average weight of untrimmed heads from the limed plots 
was 5.7 lb., as compared with 4.8 lb. from the unlimed area. A comparison 
-of the dates of maturity shows that during the first week of harvesting the 
number of heads cut from the limed plot was about double that from the 
nnlimed. With an early-maturing variety this is of importance. 


Recommendation. . , A 

The results of the above experiment are so striking and they conform so 
elosely to those obtained in other parts of the world, that cauliflower growers 
should not hesitate to make use of the information the experiment has 
yielded. 
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Hydrate of lime is recommended, although it is probable that finely- 
ground limestone will also be effective and a field trial to test this has been 
planned. 


Land, the acidity of which has been adjusted by liming to render it 
: 'H|kyomeal>le for cauliflowers, will probably be unsuitable for potatoes, owing 
to the fact that the reduction of acidity will favour common scab disease 
(■Actinomyces scabies ). Cauliflowers and potatoes should, therefore, not be 
included in the same rotation. Heavy liming, however, will improve the 
land for practically all other vegetables. 


Acidity surveys which have been made of “whiptail” soils in this State 
show that such soils are always strongly acid and are in need of heavy 
applications of lime to render them safe for cauliflower culture. While the 
quantity of lime required will vary somewhat with the degree of acidity of 
the soil and the soil type, nevertheless, for trial purposes growers can accept 
the tentative recommendation of a dressing of 1| to 2 tons of agricultural 
hydrate of lime per acre. The lime should be broadcasted evenly and 
ploughed in at least one month before the seedlings are set out. It is 
advisable to lime the seed bed as well, at the rate of 1 lb. per square yard, 
some weeks before the seed is sown. 


Fig. 2»~~H@altSiy Cauliflower gro wn In Limed Soli (Plot B)« 
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The Pumpkin Beetle* 

Aulaco'phora hilaris Boisd. 

(Concluded from page 815.) 


W. L. MORGAN B.Sc.Agr., Assistant Entomologist. 


In a previous issue Mr. Morgan discussed the distribution and economic 
; importance of the pumpkin beetle and described- the pest in its various 
stages of development. 

This concluding portion of the article records data on the life history of 
I the beetle and discusses measures for control. 


Motes on the Life History and Habits. 

Data on the life history of the pumpkin beetle in captivity were recorded 
In Sydney during 1930-32. 

Little is known of the breeding habits of this beetle in the field. Frog- 
gatt recorded the larvae on the roots and steins of pumpkins at Gosford, and 
■consequently it was thought that the beetle commonly developed upon 
squashes and pumpkins. The writer, however, has searched frequently 
amongst these crops without finding the immature stages. 

Gravid females, which were collected from squashes on 21st October, 
1931, laid eggs in captivity on 26th October, but, as neither the eggs nor 
the larvae have been found in squashes and pumpkins during the spring and 
early summer, it does not seem probable that the beetle normally breeds 
in these crops. 


Observations Made in the Laboratory. 

Paired pumpkin beetles fed, mated and oviposited quite readily in 
•captivity. The adults were fed on pumpkin leaves and the larvae were 
■developed in pieces of pumpkin stems. The larvae left the stems and 
pupated in soil. In the field, mating occurs away from the food plants, on 
adjacent trees and weeds. The females copulated several times throughout 
the egg-laying period. 

Egg-laying. 

The eggs were laid on moist surfaces, preferably damp soil. Records 
during 1931 of twenty-four females (Table I) show that egg-laying usually 
commenced from ten to twenty-five days after emergence, the shortest period 
being ten days. During periods of maximum egg-laying activity the 
females laid a batch of twenty to seventy eggs every two to three days. The 
average number of eggs laid by a female was 496; the largest litunber 1,721. 
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Egg-laying, but for five small lots in June and another in July, ceased 
during the cooler months from the third week of May to the second week 
of September. The average period over which eggs were laid by six females- 
that emerged between 7th and 12th January, 1931, was seventy-seven days, 
the longest 134 days. Five of eleven females that emerged between 4th 
February and 12th March, 1931, in addition to laying eggs in the autumn, 
lived through the winter and laid more eggs in the spring. Four females 
that emerged between 27th April and 2nd June, 1931, did not commence 
egg-laying till the spring. The average number of eggs laid by a female 
after overwintering was 284, the greatest 457, Egg-laying after overwinter¬ 
ing extended from 18th September, 1931, to 4th January, 1932, but more 
than 95 per cent, of the eggs were laid during October, November, and the 
first three weeks of December. 


Table I.—-Length of Life and Egg-laying Records. 


Date of 
emergence. 

Females. 

Males. 

Length of life. 

Egg-laying records. 

Date of 
death. 

Life 
period 
in days. 

Date first 
eggs laid. 

Date last 
eggs laid. 

Egg- 

laying 
period 
in days. 

Ko. 
of eggs 
laid. 

Date of 
death. 

Life 
period 
in days- 

7-1-31 

10-8-31 

215 

17-1-31 

30-5-31 

134 

1,721 

2-9-31 

238 

8-1-31 

3-8-31 

207 

17-1-31 

8-5-31 

112 

843 

6-1-32 

363 ! 

8-1-31 


,, „ , 



... 


14-4-31 

96 

9-1-31 

2S-3-31 

78 

11-3-31 

21-3-31 

11 

132 

3-9-31 

2371 

12-1-31 

24-8-31 

224 

3-2-31 

16-5-31 

103 

507 

13-4-31 

91 

12-1-31 

17-9-31 

248 

3-2-31 

20-3-31 

46 

369 

5-9-31 

236 

12-1-31 

7—4—31 

85 

3-2-31 

2—4—31 

59 

548 

17-1-32 

370 

1.2-1-31 





... 

... 

7-10-31 

268 

29-1-31 


... 



... 

... 

23-3-31 

153 

4-2-31 

26-11-31 

295 

27-2-31 

14.-11-31 

261 

946 

30-4-31 

“86 

5-2-31 

11-5-31 

95 

18-2-31 

9-5-31 

81 

758 

6-32-31 

304 

5-2-31 

22-8-31 

198 

20-2-31 

29-6-31 

99 

1,097 

14-4-31 

68 

12-2-31 

6-1-32 

328 

30-3-31 

1-12-31 

247 

426 

14-4-31 

61 

22-2-31 

28-3-31 

34 

20-3-31 

20-3-31 

1 

6 

21-3-31 

27 

23-2-31 

3-1-32 

314 

8-5-31 

21-11-31 

198 

323 

15-4-31 

61 

24-2-31 

4-12-31 

283 

7-3-31 

21-11-31 

260 

962 

26-5-31 

91 

26-2-31 

7-9-31 

193 

23-3-31 

23-3-31 

1 

14 

6-12-31 

283 

10-3-31 

19-1-32 

315 

1-4-31 

24-12-31 

268 

481 



10-3-31 

26-7-31 

138 

24-3-31 

29-5-31 

67 

476 



12-3-31 

25-7-31 

135 

27-3-31 

1-7-31 

97 

695 



10-4-31 

24-6-31 

75. 

3-5-31 

23-5-31 

21 

362 



13-4-31 

14-11-31 

215 

23-9-31 

14-11-31 

53 

249 



24-4-31 

29-11-31 

219 

12-5-31 

21-11-31 

194 

469 

3-5-31 

” 9 

27-4-31 

28-11-31 

215 

25-9-31 

23-11-31 

60 

327 

7-9-31 

133 

30-4-31 

26-1-32 

271 

7-10-31 

4-1-32 

90 

167 



6-5-31 

10-10-31 

157 

23-9-31 

7-10-31 

15 

49 

31-8-31 

117 

2-6-31 

29-9-31 

119 

25-9-31 

25-9-31 

1 

52 

10-1-32 

2 22 

4-6-31 


... 



... 

... 

25-7-31 

51 


The eggs hatched in from eight to twenty-three days on moist soil, but 
. perished on dry soils. The incubation period was eight to ten days in the 
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summer, eleven to sixteen days during the spring* and autumn, and twenty- 
three days for eggs laid on 13th May, 1931. Eggs that were laid in June 
and July did not hatch. 


Table II.—Egg-laying Records of Over-wintering Females. 


Date of 
emergence. 

Date first eggs 
were laid after 
emergence. 

Date first eggs 
were laid in 
spring after 
over-wintering. 

Date ] ast 
eggs were laid. 

Total eggs 
laid by 
female. 

; 

Eggs laid 
after over¬ 
wintering. 

4-2-31 

. 27-2-31 

23-9-31 

14-11-31 

946 

457 

12-2-31 

30-3-31 

25-9-31 

1-12-31 

426 

396 

23-2-31 

8-5-31 

23-9-31 

21-11-31 

323 

283 

24-2-31 

7-3-31 

18-9-31 

21-11-31 

962 

392 

10-3-31 

1-4-31 

18-9-31 

24-12-31 

481 

367 

13-4-31 

23-9-31 

23-9-31 

14-11-31 

249 

249 

24-4-31 

12-5-31 

23-9-31 

21-11-31 

469 

394 

27-4-31 

25-9-31 

25-9-31 

23-11-31 

327 

327 

30-4-31 

7-10-31 

7-10-31 

4-1-32 

167 

167 

6-5-31 

23-9-31 

23-9-31 

7-10-31 i 

49 

49 

2-6-31 

25-9-31 

25-9-31 

25-9-31 

52 

52 


The Larvae and Pupae. 

The larvae, except when newly hatched, were sluggish in movement. 
Stems of pumpkins were preferred to the leaves or roots,, although adults 
have been bred from larvae fed entirely on pumpkin leaves. In tbe labora¬ 
tory the larvae entered the stems of young plants at ground level and 
mined upward an inch or so. The larvae pupated in the soil 1 to 6 inches 
below the surface in a fragile, earthen cell. 

A few records only were obtained of the periods of larval and pupal 
development. The minimum period noted for the development of the 
larva was fifteen days and the maximum fifty-four days. Where the period 
from egg to adult was fifty to fifty-three days the larval and pupal stages 
were each approximately eighteen to twenty days. 

The beetles did not overwinter either in the larval or pupal stage. Larvae 
that hatched from eggs laid during May perished during the winter. Fully 
developed larvae occurring towards the end of May, however, pupated and 
the adults emerged in June. 


Length of Life—Egg to Adult. 

The period of time for development from egg to adult varied from 
thirty-nine to eighty-four days. Eggs laid between mid-November and mid- 
February required an average of forty-five days; those laid on 7th March 
and 29th October, 1931, required an average of seventy-seven days. 

The Adult Beetles. 

The adult beetles, on emergence were dull in colour, the bright orange 
pigmentation only developing after several hours. The abdomen was 
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small and shrunken and did not become normally distended beneath the 
•wing covers until the beetles commenced to feed, which was within a few 
hours of emerging. 

The average length of life of the adult in captivity was 194 days for the 
female, and 157 days for the male; the greatest length of life being 328 
days and 370 days, respectively, for female and male. 


Evidence of Hibernation of Adults. 

The adults probably hibernate, and are believed to shelter beneath the 
bark of dead trees and in hollow trees. In captivity a hibernating habit was 
indicated. Several females that emerged in February and March, 1931, laid 
numerous eggs in the autumn, and after passing into a somewhat comatose 
state during the winter, laid a large number of eggs during the spring. 
These females were fed during the winter; but others lived without food 
between 26th May, 1930, and 17th September, 1930, after which they were 
fed and within a week egg-laying commenced. 

Most of the beetles that overwintered in 1931 died during November and 
December, but a few lived till 1932, the last one dying on 26th January, 
1932. The first adult to develop from, eggs laid in the spring of 1931 emerged 
on 4th December. It seems probable, therefore, that beetles which appear 
in the field during October and November each year have hibernated from 
the previous autumn. 

General Notes. 

Wet and windy weather interfere with the flight of the beetles; at other 
times they fiy readily. They mostly leave the plants in the late afternoon, 
and may be found swarming around adjacent trees, in the evening. Infesta¬ 
tion is general throughout the crop in the case of young plants, but when 
the beetles are numerous on older plants they concentrate their attack on 
individual plants. This gregarious feeding habit is not so pronounced when 
the beetles are less numerous. 


Control Measures. 

Small Plants op to Three and Poor Weeks Old. 

Young pumpkin, melon and squash plants are quickly destroyed when 
the beetles are prevalent, unless infestation is prevented either by applying 
dust to the plants each day, or by covering the plants with ^ -inch mesh 
v yire gauze. Larger plants which are damaged less rapidly may be treated 
m Hh stomach poison or contact insecticides to destroy the beetles. 

^iji^ly-powdered, inert materials, scattered over the leaves repel the 
beetles fro^d^ 6 plants. Wood ashes, which are used by most growers, are 
inexpensive arfeJ readily available, but they do not protect the plants ade¬ 
quately. Some coj^'arMive tests were made with several common dusts, 
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namely, hydrated lime, lime and tobacco dust (equal parts), flour, ground 
gypsum, wood ashes, sulphur and powdered chalk. Hydrated lime and lime 
and tobacco dust were the most effective. Either of these dusts prevents' 
serious damage to young plants. They are more repellent, and stick to the 
foliage better than wood ashes, and whereas the ashes are only satisfactorily 
applied in the early morning while the leaves are damp, hydrated lime or 
lime and tobacco dust may be applied at any period of the day. Flour was 
considerably better than wood ashes, ground gypsum slightly better, and 
sulphur and powdered chalk were about equal with ashes, as repellents. 

Tests on the repellent value of different volatile materials impregnated 
into hydrated lime were inconclusive; but it may be of interest to note 
that, in the course of these tests, a ring of hydrated lime on the ground 
around the plants was found to repel the beetles somewhat. 

Spraying with lead arsenate and Paris green repelled the beetles to some 
extent, but did not afford adequate protection. The repellent value of these 
sprays as compared with the dusts is indicated in Table III. 


Ta£le III.—Hepellant Yalue of Dusts and Sprays. 


Bepellant. 

No. 

of plants 
used. 

No. of plants attacked. 

8 hours. 

24 hours. 

! 

Hydrated lime. 

40 

0 

0 

Wood ashes 

40 

2 

20 

Nicotine dust, 2-| per cent. . 

40 

0 

0 

Lime and tobacco dust (equal parts). 

40 

0 

0 

Flour . ... . 

40 

0 

9 

Powdered chalk. . 

40 

0 

9 

Lead arsenate spray (3 lb. of powder to 50 gals, water) 

40 

9 

7 

Lead arsenate spray (2 lb. of powder to 50 gals, water) 

40 

9 

9 

Paris green spray (1 lb. to 100 gals, water) ... 

40 

17 

14 

Milk of lime (2 lb. to 4 gals, water) ... 

40 

0 

* 

Untreated (check) . 

40 

40 

40 


* Severe foliage damage; plants not retreated. 


Destruction of the Beetles m Larger Plants. 

Spraying with Arsenicals .—When infested plants are sprayed, the beetles 
sometimes drink some of the spray before it dries on the foliage. In addi¬ 
tion droplets of spray collect on the wing covers of the beetle and are 
brushed off with the legs. Any particles that adhere to the legs and 
antennae are removed by the beetle running these appendages through 
the mouth. In three separate tests with Paris green and lead arsenate 
sprays, some mortality was shown to occur through the beetles sucking the 
spray into their mouths from the legs and antennae (Tatde XV). 
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Table IT.— Beetles Destroyed by Sucking Arsenical Sprays from Legs and 

Antennae. 


Spray, 


Lead arsenate (3 lb. powder to 50 gals, water) 

99 99 97 

97 99 99 

Average ... .- 

Paris green, (1 lb. to 100 gals, water) ... 

9 9 9 9 • • • . * 

Average . 

Control (unsprayed) . 


Average ... ... . 

Lead arsenate (1 lb. powder to 50 gals, water)... 
Lead arsenate (2 lb. to 50 gals, water) 

Lead arsenate (3 lb. to 50 gals, water) 

Control (unsprayed) . 



No. of 
beetles 
used. 

No. dead 
after four 
days. 

Percentage 
dead after 
four days. 


38 

14 

Per cent. 
37 


38 

22 

58 


03 

18 

28 


* * 

...... ; 

30 


40 

8 

20 


38 

22 

58 


28 

5 

18 

... 



33 


40 

i 

0 

0 


20 

0 

0 


36 i 

0 

0 



... 

0 


75 

28 

37 


100 

22 j 

22 


39 

14 j 

30 


58 

2 

3 


Although approximately one-third of the beetles that are on the plants at 
spraying may be destroyed in this manner, arsenical sprays do not usually 
give satisfactory control, the reason being that the beetles do not readily 
feed upon sprayed foliage. They either leave the sprayed plants and attack 
untreated ones, or they infest the portions of the plants bearing least 
arsenical. Moreover, fresh unsprayed foliage soon appears for the beetles 
to feed on. Arsenical sprays, however, usually give good control after wet 
or windy weather when the beetles, feeding voraciously, do not avoid the 
sprayed foliage to the same extent. 

Busting with Arsenicals.—Arsenic&h in the form of dusts are preferred 
to sprays for control of pumpkin beetles. When any finely-powdered 
material is dusted on the beetles, the insects proceed to brush it off with 
the legs. The legs themselves, if they become covered in dust are cleaned 
in the mouth, the result being' that some dust collects in the mouth and is 
swallowed. Thus when infested plants are dusted, with arsenxcals, the 
beetles on them are not destroyed to any extent by feeding on the poisoned 
foliage, but are poisoned by the dust they swallow when cleaning it off 
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their bodies. Ingested in this manner, lead arsenate (15 per cent., 50 per 
cent., and 25 per cent.) and calcium arsenate (20 per cent.) in hydrated 
lime, caused mortalities as follow:— 


Table V.—Beetles Destroyed by Arsenical Dusts Cleaned from Legs and 

Antennae. 


Dust. 

Highest 

mortality. 

Lowest 

mortality. 

j Average 
mortality. 

1 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Lead arsenate 3 parts, lime 1 part (seven tests with 




lots of ten beetles). 

100 

00 

80 

Lead arsenate 1 part, lime 1 part (fifteen tests with 


! 


lots of ten beetles)... 

100 

00 

80 

Lead arsenate 1 part, lime 3 parts (eight tests with lots 




of ten beetles) . 

70 

20 ! 

50 

Calcium arsenate 1 part, lime 4 parts (eight tests with 




lots of ten beetles) ... . 

70 

40 

57 5 

Control (untreated) . 

0 

0 

0 

Hydrated lime ... ... .. 

0 

0 

0 

Lime and tobacco dust (equal parts) ... 

0 

0 

0 

1 


Contact Sprays and Dusts .—Certain proprietary extracts of pyrethrum 
proved reasonably cheap and effective sprays for destruction of the beetles. 
Pyrethrum powder (one part mixed with lime four parts) gave a 00 per 
cent, kill, and at a strength of one part with nine parts lime, a 55 per cent, 
kill. An emulsified kerosene extract of pyrethrum should give a satisfac¬ 
tory kill. A proprietary derris compound was less promising than the 
pyrethrum preparations, and nicotine dust (2J per cent.) gave a 10 per cent, 
kill. 

Spray and Dust Injury- 

Six applications of dusts and sprays were given at intervals of two days 
commencing as soon as the plants appeared through the ground. Hydrated 
lime, calcium arsenate one jjart and lime four parts, wood ashes, and lime 
and tobacco dust did not appear to affect growth adversely; Paris green (1 
lb. to 100 gals, water) and lead arsenate (3 lb. powder to 50 gals, water) 
caused etiolation and wrinkling of the leaves and stunting of the plants; 
lead arsehate (50 per cent, and 25 per cent, in lime), caused leaf bum; nico¬ 
tine dust (2J per cent.) excessive distortion and wrinkling of the leaves. 
On older plants, two applications of lead arsenate and Paris green sprays 
did not cause any severe damage and lead arsenate dust (50 and 25 per 
cent.) caused only slight damage. 

- ■ Plant Extra Seed, ^ 

It : is'. advisablk'to "allow for the destruction of some of the young plants 
by sowing, extra seed and thinning out at each hoeing. The final thinning 
out should, he made when the plants are commencing to grow runners. 
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Parasites. ’ 

An unidentified Tachinid fly was bred from adult pumpkin beetles col¬ 
lected at Gosford, four out of sixty-nine beetles being infested, a single 
fly larva occurring in each. A similar fly bas been bred from beetles .col¬ 
lected at Gunned ah and Maitland. 

Summary. 

Adults of the pumpkin beetle (Aulacophora hilaris Boise!.), commonly 
lived eight to ten months in the laboratory. 

The egg-laying period of a female extended over several months; the 
average number of eggs laid by a female was 490, the greatest 1,721. 

After overwintering in 1931, twelve females laid an average of 284 eggs 
during the following spring and early summer. 

Adults probably hibernate in the field, in captivity the beetle overwin¬ 
tered only in the adult stage. 

The average period of development from egg to adult was forty-five days 
in summer, and seventy-seven days in autumn and spring. 

Hydrated lime and lime and tobacco dust (equal parts) were the best 
dusts for protecting young plants. 

On older plants lead arsenate and Paris green sprays had a slight repel¬ 
lent action, bnt actually did not give satisfactory kills. 

Beetles do not readily feed on foliage dusted with arsenicals, but may 
become poisoned by cleaning themselves of the dust which settles on them 
when the plants are dusted. 

Pyrethrum and its extracts were the most promising of the contact insec¬ 
ticides used. 


Students Desirous of Gaining Farm and Station 
Experience. 

t A number of students, who will have completed the Hawkesbury Agricul- 

S tural College Diploma, Course in Agriculture at the end of the year, desire 
to gain further practical experience on farms and stations. These lads, 
f about 19 to 21 years of age, have obtained a thorough grounding in agricul¬ 
ture during the three years’ course and can be recommended. Should any 
farmer or pastoralist desire to obtain the services of any of these lads he 
should communicate with the Principal, Hawkesbury Agricultural College, 
Richmond. 

Also, during the midsummer vacation (14th December, 1933, to 31st 
J"anuary, 1934, inclusive), certain of the College students are anxious to 
gain practical experience on approved farms. These students are from 
about 17 to 20 years of age, and the Principal would be pleased to hear from 
any farmer or grazier who is able to place one or more of them, s 

lif:C;b : A ' ; Wmm * ■: r : /$■ 
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To-day, when cruising speeds 


speed© sometimes shows a 70 


or 80—its a fine thing to he 


able to ride on a tyre you can 


“YOU CAN 
DRIVE A S 
FAR AND FAST 
AS YOU LIKE 
ON THESE 
TOUGH TYRES’* 


fit and forget.” And Perdriau 



is all of that. Its tread rubber is double 
toughened to withstand the terrific road- 
abrasion of speed and sudden braking. Its 
casing cords are completely insulated against 
friction and have a reserve of vitality that 
resists every stretch or strain — even of 
continual cornering at speed. Drive as hard 
as you like—Perdriau matches the best your 
car can do, and gives safe and trouble-free 
service for thousands of extra miles. Your 
local dealer can now supply all sizes at the 
lowest prices for years. 

® The Perdriau tyre is a product of 
Dunlop Perdriau Rubber Co, Ltd .— 
the largest manufacturing organisation 
in Australia, employing 5,000 Aus¬ 
tralian workers, and making every 
variety of high-class rubber goods. 
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Further Amazing_ Results aftfr 
using Neptune Spraying Materials 


Batlow District Apple Display Pyramid—1st prize Royal 
Agricultural Show, 1932 & 1933 

Batlow District Pear Display Pyramid—1st prize Royal 
Agricultural Show, 1932 & 1933 

Bathurst District Apple Display Pyramid—2nd prize Royal 
Agricultural Show, 1932—3rd, 1933 


The fruit in these pyramids was sprayed with NEPTUNE 
Spraying Materials, thereby earning well merited prizes. 

Be assured of perfect fruit by following this lead and 

using 


NEPTUNE SPRAYING MATERIALS 


Neptune Spraying Oil u A ’* 
Neptune Spraying Oil 11 C ” 
Neptune Whit© Spraying Oil 
Berger’s Arsenate of Lead 
Challenge Arsenate of Lead 
Neptune Lime Sulphur Solution 
Genuine “ BlacMeaf 40/’ etc* 


For further particulars write: 

NEPTUNE OIL COMPANY Limited 

365 Kent Street, SYDNEY. 
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Orchard Notes* 

December. 


C. G. SAVAGE and R. J. BENTON. 

; Seasonal Cultural Operations. 

Most coastal fruit-growing districts have experienced an unusual amount 
of rainfall during the spring months of this year. This will result in a 
greater amount of vegetative growth than usual, and probably the losses 
due to fungoid diseases will also be greater. 

Particularly in soils of a deep, sandy character, advantage should be taken 
to increase the organic content by permitting weeds to grow and then 
ploughing them under before they become too difficult to manage. In 
shallow soils this practice is not advisable, and in such cases it will be 
necessary to keep the land free of weeds so as to retain as much moisture 
as possible. Eetention of soil moisture is a very important factor in 
aiding fruit to attain a desirable size. 

Re-working Citrus Trees. 

Many trees were re-headed in the spring for the purposes of budding into 
newly forced-out growths in the autumn, or whenever they are large enough. 

Where these growths on trees hard cut back have not yet been thinned 
out, this work should now be carried out. On the arms or limbs remaining, 
only a limited number of well-spaced growths are required; usually two 
or three shoots are ample on each limb. When these are large enough— 
§ inch in diameter—they may be budded. Usually it is late Pebruary or 
March before such a size is attained, but in favoured localities the shoots 
may be large enough now, and if buds are inserted at once they will have 
developed considerably by the end of next autumn. 

Pruning Lemon Trees. 

Straggling growths on lemon trees may be shortened back now. Trees 
of an unthrifty character which were severely shortened back in the spring 
may require some thinning out, by suppression, of many strong shoots. 
The centres of the trees should be kept well open and the limbs trained, 
as far as is possible, to grow in a sloping outward direction. 


Codling Moth Control. 

Compulsory Bandaging in the Bathurst District. 

Some little time ago representations were made to the Department on 
behalf of the fruit-growers in the Bathurst district, urging that steps be 
taken to enforce the bandaging of pome fruit trees in that locality, with 
a view of assisting in the control of codling moth. 
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Pursuant to this request, a proclamation has been issued requiring that 
all apple, pear, and quince trees growing on the land contained in the 
parishes of Apsley, Bathurst, Grantham, Malmsbury and Mount Pleasant 
in the County of Bathurst; the parishes of Buramana, Eskdale, Jedburgh, 
Kelso, Melrose, Peel and Watt on in the county of Roxburgh; and the parish 
of Langdale in the county of Westmoreland, shall have maintained round 
the trunk and every limb arising from the ground and every limb arising 
from the main trunk at a distance of less than 5 inches from the ground, 
a bandage of twill sacking ( i.e ., wheat sacking) of a weight of not less 
than 15 o z. per yard of 26| inches width, such bandage to be not less than 
$ inches in width, to be folded once with the opening of the fold facing 
downwards, and to be clear of the ground at its lower edge. The bandages 
shall be maintained on the trees from the 15th day of November in each 
year, and removed not earlier than the 1st day of June nor later than the 
31st day of July in the following year. The bandages shall be examined 
and all larvae and pupae of codling moth destroyed at intervals not 
exceeding fourteen days during the period between the 15th day of Novem¬ 
ber in every year and the 21st day of February in the following year, as 
well as at the time of removing the bandages. 

The compulsory bandaging of these trees in the district defined above 
is, of course, in addition to the conditions already in force requiring the 
spraying of the trees at specified intervals with arsenate of lead and the 
destruction of infected fruit. Full details concerning codling moth control 
are obtainable in leaflet form from the Department, Box 36a, G.P.O., 
Sydney. 

In view of the fact that the bandaging proclamation has been issued at 
the request of the growers in the district concerned, the Department is 
confident that the necessary measures will readily be complied with by the 
majority, but it is pointed out for the information of any who may feel 
disinclined to co-operate in the commendable effort to secure the greatest 
possible control of the codling moth pest, that any person who fails to 
observe the requirements of the proclamation renders himself liable to a 
penalty of up to £50. 


Strawberry Punnets. 

The fiat strawberry punnet is gaining in favour. It is easy to understand 
the popularity of this type of punnet with purchasers. In the first in¬ 
stance, as the strawberries are all in one layer, the consumer can see at 
a glance exactly what he is buying; there is no fear of “topping.” Further¬ 
more, the flat punnet is fitted with a lid and so makes a compact and handy¬ 
sized and conveniently-shaped parcel. It is also claimed for the flat 
punnet that it carries longer distances much better. It seems reasonable, 
too, that strawberries packed in single layers should be less subject to 
sweating and other damage during transit. 
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It should interest Hew South Wales growers to learn that strawberry 
punnets, both “flats” and the ordinary type, are now manufactured locally. 
These compare very favourably with the punnets imported from other 
States. 



Loealiy-manufactured Strawberry Punnets. 


Passion-fruit Culture on the North Coast. 

The passion vine (Passifiora edulis ), although not indigenous to Australia, 
has for many years been naturalised on the north coast of Hew South 
Wales, and is found, growing in a wild state, as a fairly common plant in 
the coastal scrubs. It thrives in its adopted (natural) habitat, is compara¬ 
tively free of diseases, and produces moderate quantities of good quality 
fruit. The vines establish themselves in the less dense parts of the scrub, 
their roots being mainly restricted to the thick layers of decayed leaves and 
humus on the surface and seldom penetrating the underlying soil. They 
readily lift themselves off the ground and climb pver undergrowth and 
trees as their main means of support. 

It is difficult to understand, writes Mr. H. W. Eastwood, Senior Emit 
Instructor, in the introduction to his recently-issued booklet on passion- 
fruit growing on the north coast, why (unless it be on account of diseases) 
the commercial cultivation of passion fruit in this part of the State has 
received so little attention in the past and has not been considered worthy 
of more investigation, for in other less favourable parts of the State the 
value of the passion for commercial purposes has been recognised for years. 
Although it is not likely that the passion will assume the same importance 
as the banana in this district, it is nevertheless worthy of a place among 
the sub-tropical fruit-producing plants. As yet it is not extensively grown, 
but it is a source of considerable income to growers who specialise in it. 
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Recently there has occurred a revival of interest and enthusiasm in regard 
to the cultivation of this popular fruit, and the Department of Agriculture 
is receiving constant inquiries for information concerning passion fruit 
growing. Mr. Eastwood’s booklet is so complete that it should meet the 
requirements of the most exacting. Its fifty odd pages of text are well 
illustrated and certain, chapters on preliminary considerations ; bearing and 
cropping habits; preparation of the land; planting distances and trellising; 
propagation; transplanting and training; inter-cultivation; pruning; 
manuring; varieties; replanting and rotation; diseases and pests; picking,, 
grading, packing and marketing; and yields and returns. 

Copies of the booklet (Farmers 7 Bulletin Mo. 169—“Passion Fruit Culture 
on the North Coast, 77 by H. W. Eastwood) can be obtained from the Depart¬ 
ment, Box 36 a, G.P.O., Sydney; price, 2s. Id. posted. 


Don’t Plant Bananas in Unsuitable Localities. 

A note of warning is issued to intending growers of bananas of the neces¬ 
sity of selecting districts that are suitable for the production of high quality 
fruit. The industry has expanded very rapidly during the last few years, 
and it is anticipated that production will be greatly increased, consequently 
the returns per acre from plantations situated in less favoured districts, 
and even in the better districts in situations that are not suitable for the 
production of good crops of high quality, will be disappointing. 

It has come under the notice of the Department that it is the intention 
of some growers to plant out large holdings on the lower north coast, in 
situations that are very cold in winter, and which in some eases are 
located a considerable distance from the coastline. Growers who intend 
selecting these areas will do well to consider that the banana is a tropical 
plant, and success will, not be obtained when planted in situations and areas 
that are subject to intense cold during the winter months. 

Before growers decide to plant, they are advised to get into touch with 
any of the Department’s fruit insi>ectors who arc', located in the various 
centres on the North Coast, and who would be pleased to furnish advice as 
to the suitability or otherwise of the areas for the successful cultivation of 
bananas. 


Miscellaneous Motes. 

A New Peach Case. 

In addition to the cases previously prescribed under the Fruit Cases 
Act, a half-bushel case has now been added, which is likely to prove more 
suitable for peaches than for other fruits. 

The internal dimensions of the new case are as follows:—18 inches long 
by 10| inches wide by 5| inches deep. 
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The Frail Fly Campaign. 

Satisfaction is felt by tbe Department and the New South Wales Fruit¬ 
growers 5 Federation at the results that have so far attended the campaign 
they are waging against the fruit fly. 

By means of coloured posters, the distribution of leaflets and vigilance 
on the part of the inspectorial staff, orchardists, and other persons with 
fruit trees have been made to realise more than ever that the fruit fly levies 
a heavy toll on the industry each year. 

There is a substantial penalty for not carrying out the necessary control 
measures. Just what the fruit-grower—commercial orehardist as well as 
backyard enthusiast—is required to do by law is clearly set out in a leaflet 
on fruit flies, which is issued free on application to the Department.. 
Write at once for a copy. 


Imports and Exports op Fruit. 


The following table, compiled by the Government Statistician, shows the 
imports and exports of fruit—fresh, dried, and processed—during the quarter 
ended 30th September, 1933:— 


Description. 

Imports. 

Export8.®| 

Description. 

Country of Origin. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Interstate. 

Cases. 

Cases. 

Oversea. 




Fresh Fruit 

348,002 

103,712 

Fresh Fruits— 


Centals. 

Centals. 

Tomatoes 

114,628 


Apples 


... 

4,967 

Bananas ... 

13,931 

21,204 

Bananas 


3,814 

Pines . 

46,220 

9,418 

Lemons 


... 

1,918 


lb. 

lb. 

Oranges 


12 

38,546 

Canned Fruit .... 

281,708 

... 

Grape Fruit ... 
Pears ... 


6 

394 

742 

Unspecified ... 
Currants 

5,628 

2,268 


Other .. 


135 

Raisins 

3,136 


Dried Fruits— 


lb. 

lb. 

Apples 

1,540 

... j 

Apples 



1,967 

Apricots 

1,764 

_ 

Apricots 



2,524 

62,795 

Prunes 

336 

5,992 

Currants 


... 

Pears. 

1,120 


Pigs . 

Turkey. 

1,328 

Peaches 

2,324 

1 

| 

| 

j 

Peaches 

Prunes 

Raisins— 

Sultanas,.. 
Lexias ... 
Other 
Dates ... 

Other ... 

Preserved in liquid - 
Apricots ... 
Peaches 
Pears 

Pineapples... 
Other 

Iraq 

Mesopotamia ... 
China ... 

Syria 

21,290 

1,750 

884 

55 

Gallons. 

1,811 

6,632 

566,805 

448,671 

732 

2,460 

25,722 

3,227 

325,369 

741,169’ 

32,059 

232,545 

101,253 


* Exports to Queensland for the quarter are overland only, and those to Tasmania for 
September are not yet available. 
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Papaws Grow Well on the Far 
North Coast, 


G. B. BARNETT, Fruit Inspector. 

Although the papaw or papaya (Carica papaya) is a typical tropical plant, 
it grows well on the Upper -North Coast of New South Wales. It thrives 
best and produces good quality fruit on our scrub soils, but very satisfac¬ 
tory yields are obtained on the many other types of soil on which bananas 
are grown, provided the drainage is good (this is essential) and protection 
is afforded from frosts and winds. 

When the conditions are favourable the plant may mature its first crop 
within twelve months, grow to a height of 15 to 20 feet, and have a com¬ 
mercial life of eight to ten years. As far south as Goff’s Harbour the papaw 
has been recorded on several occasions as maturing fruit of excellent flavour 
and quality during its eighth month. The most productive period in the 
life of the plant is the first three or four years, much depending on soil, 
location, rainfall, and the attention given by the grower. 

Male and Female Plants Occur. 

According to Popenoe* the papaw is normally dioecious, i.e with the 
staminate (male) and pistillate (female) flowers produced on different 
plants. In addition to the staminate and pistillate forms, intermediate 
forms have been observed in which flowers of each sex occur in one plant. 
Staminate flowers may occur with rudimentary stigmas and ovaries which 
give rise to small worthless fruit, and there is a hermaphodite type, which 
regularly produces perfect flowers, is self-pollinated, and yields excellent 
fruits. 

Many and varied are the suggestions that have been expounded concern¬ 
ing the determination of sex, but the writer has yet to be convinced by any 
of these so-called “positive tests,” except that the most vigorous plants 
usually grow up to he males. On account of the uncertainty of determina¬ 
tion of the sex when setting out the plants many growers prefer to sow the 
seed where the plant is to grow to maturity. This is the common practice 
among banana growers who grow papaws as a sideline, and certainly is to 
he recommended as the best method of propagation, as the plants do not 
receive the setback occasioned by transplanting. 

Methods of Propagation. 

The papaw can be propagated from seed, cutting, and graft. The only 
method which is worth while commercially is the raising of seedlings. 
The usual practice in the banana plantation is to spread the seed of a fresh, 

* Manual of Tropical and Sub-tropical Fruits, by Wilson Popenoe. 
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good-sized, and good-quality fruit selected from a tree known to be a 
prolific bearer, in rows or circles between the banana stools, and to cover 
them with a thin layer of soil. The seed will, however, retain its germinat¬ 
ing power for several seasons, if washed, dried and stored in an air-tight jar 
away from direct sunlight. 

Where it is desired to sow the seed in boxes or beds, the work should be 
done in the early spring in prepared soil, covering the seed to a depth of 



Papaws growing on the North Coast. 

Left .—A twelve-months-old pistillate (female) tree. 

Might .—An eight-months-old tree at Goff's Harbour, with mature fruit. 
Lower leaves removed to show fruit. 


1 inch.. Keep the beds or boxes partially shaded during the early propaga¬ 
tion period, and maintain the soil in a slightly moist condition. As the 
plants develop above ground allow them more sunlight in order to harden 
them off, and when about a foot high they should be ready for planting out. 
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Avoid the hot midday sun when transplanting. Just prior to planting out 
give the plants a liberal watering in order to loosen the soil and allow of 
their being removed with a minimum amount of damage to the roots. The 
older leaves should be nipped . off when the plants are being put out, 
allowing the leaf-stalk to remain. The plants should be spaced about 6 to 
8 feet apart, and, if in rows, about 10 feet should be allowed between the 
rows. 



The most successful method to adopt when raising plants from cuttings 
is to pull off the short side branches that develop on most old trees, taking 

care that the conn-like portion at 
the junction of the small branch 
and parent tree comes away at¬ 
tached to the branch. Out off all 
large leaf-stems to within a few 
inches of the branch, and smooth off 
the rough surface at the basal end 
with a knife. Plant the cutting in 
a shady position in a soil of sandy 
loam, and keep soil slightly moist. 


The papaw has been grafted suc¬ 
cessfully in different parts of the 
world, but it is recorded that the 
life of the worked tree is short, 
and in a year 'or two it becomes 
stunted and produces inferior 
fruit. 

Although most strains of the 
papaw develop the branching 
habit, there are some that retain 
the single stem. To encourage 
branching it is customary to nip 
out the terminal growth when the 
tree is one year old. In vigorous- 
growing trees this increases the 
bearing surface and tends to dwarf, 
thus facilitating harvest opera¬ 
tions. This topping can also be 
done earlier in the tree’s life. Because of the possibility of causing decay, 
the cut should be covered with wax, paint, or some other weather-resisting 
material. 

w Manuring. 

It has been found that applications of farmyard manure in July and 
November are of value in prolonging the productive life of the trees, and 
that a mixture of superphosphate (three parts), sulphate of ammonia (one 


A Tree of the Natural Branching Habit strain. 
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part), and sulphate of potash (one and a half parts), applied at the rate 
of 2 lb. per tree, will promote tree growth, which is essential to good quality- 
fruit, 



The Harvesting of the Fruit 

Great care is necessary in harvesting and packing for market, as the 
fruit is very easily marked and bruised. Wueh of the bruising that occurs 
at harvesting time can be eliminated if the picker will hold the calyx end 
firmly in the palm of the hand, and with the fingers give the fruit a gentle 
twist, when the stalk will break from the plant. The longer the fruit is 
allowed to hang on the tree the 
better is the quality and flavour, 
but after reaching a certain stage 
of maturity its carrying qualities 
are impaired. The proper stage of 
maturity at which to harvest de¬ 
pends on the nearness of the 
market, hut the North Coast 
grower will find that for the Syd¬ 
ney market the best stage is when 
the calyx end is changing to a 
yellow colour. 

"When packing, the case should 
be lined with a layer of either 
wood-wool, grass, or crumpled 
paper on the bottom and top, while 
the fruit should be liberally 
wrapped with paper. 

For eating, the papaw should be 
cut in half, the seeds scraped out, 
and sugar, salt, orange or lemon 
juice applied to the flesh. This 
fruit is becoming increasingly 
popular in our cafes for serving 
with ice-cream. The green fruit 
may be cooked and served as one 
would a vegetable marrow, or it 
can be used for making chutney. 

. For commercial purposes the long-shaped fruit type is recommended, on 
account of its suitability for packing purposes and its popularity amongst 
city consumers. This does not imply that all long type strains are best for 
market, for some of our elongated strains, although possessing excellent 
flavour, have very poor carrying qualities, having thin skin and soft flesh. 


A Prolific Staminate Tree, many of the Flowers 
being Perfect. 

Note how the fruit hangs on long steins. 


Pests and Diseases. 

The papaw is comparatively free from pests and diseases in this State. 
The major loss of fruit is from rots which develop at the calyx and exposed 


D 
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side of the fruit, and which only appear during unusual climatic conditions. 
These diseases can be controlled by an application of Bordeaux mixture, 
but seldom is the infection serious enough to warrant spray measures. 

Reasons for Crop Failures* 

Crop failure, or fruit developing towards maturity and then falling from 
the tree, may be the result of the blossom being attacked by insects or 
disease, or unfavourable soil or climatic conditions at fruit setting stage, 
but where these conditions do not prevail it is quite possible that pollina¬ 
tion is at fault. The shrivelling and dropping of fruit from the staminate 
(male) tree is common, and if an inspection is made of the interior of the 
fruit it will be found that the seed is undeveloped. Infertile fruit is 
usually insipid in flavour and the flesh is thin and leathery. 


Selected Citrus Buds. 

The Co-operative Bud Selection Society, Ltd. 


Jf*« some jmw it has been recognised that in most citrus groves there are trees that 
rarely produce sufficient fruits to be payable, whilst other trees are more constant pro¬ 
ducers of good quality and payable crops, so that with a view to enabling nurserymen 
to supply trees of the most productive and remunerative standards to planters, the above 
Society was formed under the aagis of the Department of Agriculture, and oonsietw of 
representative fruitgrowers and nurserymen. The Society does not and cannot mmlm 
profits f but merely exists to improve the fruit-growing Industry by making available for- 
budding selected buds from special trees of the best types of quality fruit and of reputed 
good bearing habit only. Trees from such buds should undoubtedly be more profitable 
and appeal to all progressive oroh&rdlsts. 

The Co-operattve Bud Selection Society, Ltd., supplied the following selected buds to 
traimrymexi during the 1932 bedding season, trees from which should b® available for 
planting daring the 1933 planting season j— 



Granges, j 


MiftWh 


Smwyman. 

Washington 

Navel 

1 Valencia. 

I Eureka 
! Lemon. 

Orapn- 

frwfk 

Total. 

L. P. Rosen and Son, Carlingford... 
T. Adamson, Ermington 

A. T. Eylos, Rydalmere . 1 

3EL J. Ferguson, Wyong . 

■ 111 

4,000 

1,500 

1,000 

200 

1,000 

500 

1,000 

250 

30*000 

3,750 

3,000 

200 


—0. G. Savage, Director of Fruit Culture. 


Owing to quarantine restrictions which are in force in Queensland, sugar- 
can© from Hew South Wales is not permitted to enter that State unless 
accompanied by a permit from the Director, Bureau of Sugar Experiment 
Stations, Brisbane. 
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Some Common Internal Parasites of 
Sheep and Cattle* 

A Knowledge of Their Life-histories Important. 


R, 0. 0. KING, B.V.Sc., Veterinary Research Officer* 


j In the efficient control of any parasitie disease it is of great importance 
to know the mode of life of the parasite and the way in which it is 
reproduced from generation to generation. In a recent broadcast address 
Mr. King outlined briefly the life histories of certain of the various 
internal parasites which infest sheep and cattle in New South Wales. This 
j address is printed in the following pages. 


Stomach mi Intestinal Round Worms. 

The twisted wire worm, Haemonchus contortus , will serve as a typical 
example of this group. This worm very commonly inhabits the fourth 
stomach and small intestine of ruminants, and a female worm may lay as 
many as 10,000 eggs per day. These eggs pass out on to the pastures in 
the animal’s droppings. If the droppings fall on to hard dry surfaces, such 
as yards, roads or hard dry earth, during drought periods they dry up and 
thousands of the eggs die. If, on the other hand, the droppings fall on to 
pasture moist with rain or dew they do not dry and inside each egg a tiny 
baby worm develops. The eggs hatch in about twenty-four hours in 
summer and the baby worms live in the dung, growing all the time. 

Within about four days (in summer) these baby worms have reached 
their full growth outside the animal body and have developed an entirely 
new skin. The old skin is not cast off, however, but is retained as an extra 
covering which acts as a protection from harmful external conditions, 
such as excessive heat, cold and dryness, and extends the time for which 
the parasites can live in the open. 'The baby worms now leave the dung in 
which they have grown and crawl on to tufts of grass. If the grass is wet 
by rain or dew and the light not too strong, as in the morning and evening 
or on a cloudy day, they can climb up the blades of grass just as a snail can 
crawl along a moist garden path. They retreat into the base of the tufts, 
however, as the moisture dries and the sunlight strengthens. Here they 
are protected to some extent from heat and the direct rays of the sun. In 
sum m er, as I have said, this stage of development may be completed within 
four days. In winter, of course, the time taken is much longer. 

Many of these baby worms die a natural death from varying adverse con¬ 
ditions, such as excessive heat, dryness, exposure to the direct rays of the 
sun, excessive cold in winter, etc., and nature has provided for this by the 
enormous numbers of eggs which are laid by the female worms in the sheep 
and cow. This prolific production of eggs ensures that sufficient baby 
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worms survive to continue the species in spite of unfavourable conditions™ 
Under moderate weather conditions, however, the fully developed baby 
worms protected by their old skins may live for up to nine months. 

To reach maturity these baby worms must be swallowed by a sheep or 
cow as it grazes over the pasture. When this happens the parasites pass to 
the paunch with the chewed-up grass. They are about one-fiftieth part of 
an inch long, so you can see that there is little chance of their being; 
destroyed while the sheep or cow is chewing its 'food The baby worms, 
now pass on through the second and third stomachs and reach the fourth 
stomach and grow rapidly, reaching their full development in about fifteen 
days from the time they were swallowed. They are now fully developed 
male and female worms, and the female worms start to lay eggs on about 
the twentieth day of their life in the animal, and so the cycle goes on. 



Drenching a Sheep by means ol a Syringe, 


It will thus be seen that the whole life cycle from the eggs, through the 
various larval stages to the mature egg-laying worms, may be completed, 
under the most favourable conditions, within less than thirty days. 

The Small Hair Worms. 

The small hair worms, of which there are several species inhabiting the 
stomach and intestine of sheep and cattle, are much smaller than the 
twisted wire worm, but follow the same general course during their develop¬ 
ment. The eggs pass out on to the pastures, hatch, the baby worms undergo 
development- are swallowed by a sheep or cow and proceed to the mature 
stage of development in a similar manner to Emmomhm , 
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A few of these worms in the stomach or intestine will not do an animal 
any appreciable harm, but if, as frequently happens, they are present in 
large numbers they suck the blood of the sheep or cow and cause marked 
anaemia and wasting. The affected animals become weak and thin arid, in 
extreme eases die from the attack of tlie parasites. To give you. some idea 
of the number of worms which may be present in heavy infestations I may 
say that from 20,000 to 40,000 small hair worms have been recovered from 
the small intestines, of a lamb in a badly infested (lock. 

Tie Nodule Worm. 

Passing now to the nodule worm, Ocsophagodomum wo find that its life 
history is similar until the baby worms, after being swallowed, reach the 
fourth stomach. Instead of living and growing in the stomach and bowed 
contents the baby worms of this parasite bore their way into (ho lining of 
the intestine and there form small nests, or nodules. Here they remain lor 
about a week and then return to the intestine where they become mature 
within about thirty days from the time they were swallowed. 

The best conditions for the development of these stomach and intestinal 
worms are warmth and moisture, so that the moist borders of any marshy 
creeks, swamps or soaks on a property are the places where the baby para¬ 
sites will develop most quickly and live longest, and the warm weather of 
the spring, summer and autumn is the time during which they make most 
rapid growth. Thus sheep and cattle will be most heavily parasitised 
during a wet summer. 

This type of life history is known as direct development because the 
baby worms pass from one animal to another of the same species without 
passing through an intermediate host. 

The Liver Fluke. 

The liver fluke {Fasciola hepatim) of sheep and cattle is an example of 
a worm whose development is indirect; that is, one which is, in turn, n 
parasite of two animals of different species before it reaches maturity. 

This worm lives in the bile ducts of its hosts where, like other worms, it 
lays eggs. These eggs pass out on to the pastures in the droppings, but do 
not hatch unless they come in contact with water, If the eggs fall into a 
swamp or stream they hatch in about eleven days, liberating a small baby 
worm which can swim actively. This baby worm swims around in the 
water until it comes in contact with a little water snail of a definite 
species (not every snail will do), when it bores into the snails body and 
makes its way to the liver, situated at the top of the snail’s shell. Hero it 
grows for about one month and then it leaves the snail, having completely 
changed its original appearance. It now is recognisable as a baby fluke, 
but possesses a tail with which it can swim actively in water, in fact, when 
examined under' the microscope, it is not unlike a tadpole. It now swims 
around till it makes contact with a blade of grass growing in the swamp or 
on the bank of the creek. When it roaches a blade of grass it adheres to It, 
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sheds its tail and secretes a shell around itself. This shell serves to protect 
it from adverse external conditions just as the old skin protects the baby 
stomach worm. 

"Development will not proceed any further unless the blade of grass on 
which the baby fluke has formed his shell is eaten by a sheep or cow. 
When, this occurs the shell .is dissolved by the digestive juices of the small 
intestine and the baby fluke liberated. It then bores through, the intestine 
and falls into the abdominal cavity through which it makes its way to the 
surface of the liver. Reaching the liver it bores into the substance of this 
organ, and eventually reaches a bile duct; it fastens to the wall of the 
duct and grows to maturity in about two months. The whole cycle from 
egg to mature fluke may be passed through in about four months. 



Draining of Swampy Places is an important part of the control of Fluke. 

The area to the right of the drain shown above has been made firm and dry, thus reducing 
the area habitable by the snail 


The liver fluke harms the sheep or cow in two ways. Firstly, the baby 
flukes, boring their way through the liver damage that organ very con¬ 
siderably, and when a large number of baby flukes are present in the liver 
at one time they may actually kill the animal Even if they do not kill 
the animal they cause severe illness. Secondly, the mature flukes living in 
the bile ducts of the liver suck blood from the lining of the ducts, thus 
draining the animaks resources. Also their presence in the ducts sets 
up an inflammation which damages the liver to a considerable extent* Thus 
we have two distinct types of illness caused by the fluke. One, an acute 
illness, resulting frequently in sudden death, and the other, a chronic 
illness, resulting in anaemia, loss of condition, harsh wool in sheep, etc., 
these eventually ending in the death of the animals after a long illness. 

The liver fluke is a parasite which passes its adult life in the sheep or 
cow and its baby life in the snail. 
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the Hydatid. 

A parasite which passes it# baby .life in the .sheep ami row, bat its adult 
life in another animal, is the hydatid The adult of this f'nm^ife m a 
tapeworm of the dog. Most tapeworms an; many inchm long* and comp**sed 
of hnndreda of segments, but this Hit Jo fellow fa composed of only four 
segments and in about one-quarter of an inch long. The eggs of this worm 
pass out from the dog and lie on the pastures until picket! up by a sheep nr 
cow. r ri"ie egg hatches in the intestine, freeing a baby tapeworm which 
bores through the wall of the intestine and fa carried by the blood stream, 
usually to the liver or lung. In these organs the baby tapeworm lodges 
and a white bladder-like structure filled with fluid develops from it. This 
bladder is called an hydatid cyst. Within this cyst small white "bodies about 
the size of a grain of sand develop. Each of these small bodies is the head 
of a future tapeworm. 



A Dangerous Practice. 

the feeding of raw organs of sheen or cattle to dogs it? the means by which they become 
infested with the hydatid tapeworm. 


Those hydatids may bo found in almost any part of the body, but most 
commonly occur in the liver and lung. For the worm to develop to maturity 
it is necessary that a dog should now eat the hydatid cyst occurring in 
the sheep or cow. If this happens the tapeworm heads escape from the 
hydatid cyst, attach to the dog’s intestine and grow to maturity. 


Hydatids in Man. 

Hydatids rarely, if ever, cause the death of sheep or cattle, but thk 
disease is important from its relation to public health. Human beings 
develop' hydatids in exactly the same way as sheep and cattle, that in, by 
their food becoming contaminated by the tapeworm eggs voided by a dog. 
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We know the weak point in the cycle; if the dog is never allowed to eat 
the hydatid cyst it will never develop the adult tapeworm and become a 
danger to human beings. It, therefore, is of the utmost importance never 
to allow dogs to eat any raw offal, such as livers or lungs, when animals 
are slaughtered for food on the farm or station. The prevention of hydatid 
disease in cities is part of the duty of the trained meal; inspection staff of 
abattoirs and is ensured by the destruction of all organs affected by the 
disease. 

There are two other tapeworms of the dog which pass their baby life in 
the sheep or cow. These also form bladder-like structures in the herbivorous 
animal, but they are found either on the shiny membrane lining the abdo¬ 
minal cavity and its organs or embedded in the muscle of the heart. Their 
development is similar to that of the hydatid, but they will not develop in 
the human being, and each cyst only contains one tapeworm head. 

Adult tapeworms do occur in the sheep and cow, but their life history 
is, as yet, not completely known. There is some evidence to suggest that 
their development is direct, no intermediate animal being required for 
transmission of the tapeworm from sheep to sheep or cow to cow, but this 
has never definitely been proved. 

Study of the Life-history Enables Prevention. 

From this short description of the life cycles of the various parasites you 
will understand the importance of this knowledge in combating these 
enemies of stock. If we know the complete life cycle of any parasite it is 
often possible to dud a weak point in the cycle, and by adopting a definite 
line of attack we are enabled to prevent the development of the baby 
worms. 

You have seen that by never feeding dogs raw offal, containing hydatid 
cysts the danger of animals and human beings becoming infected is removed. 
In the same way, if we destroy the particular snail in which the baby fluke 
develops we can prevent the reproduction of the adults, and if we treat sheep 
and cattle regularly for stomach and intestinal round-worms we can kill 
the bahy worms before they develop to maturity and commence to lay 
eggs. In this way our present knowledge can be utilised to great advantage 
to maintain health and prevent disease in stock, and further research into 
those life histories as yet not completely understood will increase our 
ability to prevent disease. It is infinitely better to keep your stock free 
from disease than to attempt to cure disease which has gained a footing in, 
your flock or herd. 

[Note. —Leaflets on most of the common diseases and pests of stock are available, free 
of charge, from the Department, Box 36 a, G.P.O., Sydney. Write and mention the 
diseases in which yon are interested, or ask for a copy of the u List of Publications.”] 


Dry milking versus wet milking is often a debated point, but the practice 
of drawing a little milk into the bucket and dipping the fingers therein.is 
undoubtedly most insanitary. 






HIGHEST OF ALL BRANDIES IN MEDICINAL 
ETHERS. 

NEVER FAIL TO KEEP A BOTTLE IN THE HOME 

# 

IN 

CASE OF EMERGENCIES 


As supplied to His Majesty &• King. 
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A New Publication 


of vital interest to dairymen 


and the man on the Land ! 


i AUSTRALIAN 




J DAIRY PRODUCTS 
lllillj o U RNAI. 

will issue its first number in December, 1933. You simply cannot afford to miss 
tbe spirited articles by these well-known authorities:— 

Features of the First Issue, 

Legislation Applicable to the Milk Industry, by W. McNally, 

Profitable Sidelines, by John Douglass, H.D.A., H.D.D. 

Milk Refrigeration, by E. Crouch, M.I., R.E.F., Eng. 

Milk History and Dairy Inspection, by T. C. Blomfield, late Chairman, Milk 
Board, 

Milk Testing and Cream Grading, by R. Price, Lecturer, Queensland Government. 
Concreting in and around the Farm, by R. Hinder, M.C., B.E., A.M.I.E. 

Balanced Rations and Hand-feeding of Stock, by P. V. Turk, F.LC.A., A.A.I.S. 
Farm Book-keeping, Taxation, Finance, by L. J. Thompson, F.C.A. (Aust.), 
F.A.LS. 

Other articles on Fodder Conservation, Market Reports, News and Information 
from abroad,: Veterinary Notes, etc., etc. 

Bring your problems to the Australian Milk Journal! Ask its experts how to 
make dairying pleasant and profitable instead of irksome and costly. 

SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER! 

The regular Annual Subscription to the Australian Milk and Dairy Products 
Journal is 10/6. But for a very limited period, we are offering to the readers 
of the Agricultural Gazette an Annual Subscription of only 7/». We strongly 
advise you to fill in the coupon below and mail it immediately. 


To the Australian Milk and Dairy Products Journal , Daking House, 499 Pitt St., Sydney. 
Please enrol me as a Subscriber for a period of Twelve Months. 




NAME* 


DRESS .. 
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Dairying Notes. 

Dkcbmbkb. 


Big Holsteins, Big Yields. 

Weight in Holstein dairy cows should not be mistaken for heel' type, writes 
Dr. H. Epstein, D.Agr., a South African authority. No Holstein breeder 
wants beef, but he wants heavy, large-frumcvl animals, lie wauls these, 
not because they carry large quantities of flesh, but because, they arc the 
biggest and most economical milk producers. 



Holatofnu on a South Const Pasture, 

One of the world's biggest Holstein cattle breeders’ HSewiiitimm lm« mm 
pared the records of a large number of its highest, producers to (heir |»#ly 
weights. 

Average live weight per row. A vertigo milk jsin.luetioii. 

Over 1,540 lb. 20,880 lb. 

1,430-1,540 lb. 10,745 lit. 

1,320-1,430 lb. .. . o(|,f)24 lb. 

Under 1,320 lit. ... I7,«88 lb. 

The heavier cows have proved superior to the lighter ones m far ns milk 

production is concerned, a fact which has been experienced in the United 

States as well. 
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But the heavier eow also needs less feeding’ for a certain amount of 
milk, a point which should be of the greatest interest to dairymen. One 
hundred pounds weight of starch equivalent enabled cows of 

Over 1,540 lb. to produce 202.4 lb. milk (4 per cent,, test). 

1,430-1,540 lb. to produce 204.3 lb. milk (4 per cent. test). 

1,320-1,430 lb. to produce 200.1) lb. milk (4 per cent. test ). 

Under 1,320 lb. to produce 177.0 lb. milk (1 per cent. cent.). 


Hoisteins of the heavy type are, according to these extensive tests, not 
only the biggest, but also the most economical producers, in other words, 
the light, fine, old-fashioned dairy type in Hoisteins is uneconomical in 
comparison with the heavy, strong, broad and deep-set modem dairy type. 


Wash the Hands After Milking Each Cow. 

Dairymen who milk with dirty hands should consider the effects their 
slovenliness might have, not only on dairy products, but on their fellow- 
beings. Often this carelessness is due not to lack of personal, cleanliness, 

but to want of knowledge of bacterial 
life. Let every dairyman have a look 
at his hands when dirty, and ask himself 
if he would like to see the baker from 
whom he buys his bread kneading his 
dough with hands in similar condition. 
He would say that such a baker was a 
dirty person, perhaps even use stronger 
language. Yet bread is subjected to a 
temperature in the oven high enough to 
kill the organisms, whilst milk is gener¬ 
ally consumed in the raw state. 

After the milking of each cow the 
milker should wash, his hands in clean 
■ Suitable for in can room adjoining cow- water and dry them; if tlfis is hot done 

<immml * l£ °* nb * oooled there may bo bacteria in the liquid on 

the hands that will gain access to the 
milk in the bucket. It is unnecessary to defend washing on the score that 
any time expended on it is subsequently made up, for even if the time were 
actually time lost its expenditure would still be well worth while. It is 
contended, however, that any time occupied in washing the hands is made 
up eventually by reason of the water’s stimulating effect on the hands of 
the milker. As a shower invigorates a tired body, so does a wash invigorate 
the milker’s tired hands and wrists. Supposing that fifteen seconds is 
taken up in washing the milker’s hands and the udder in the case of each 
cow, and that one milker milks sixteen cows at a sitting, this would mean 
a total, loss of about four minutes, and the increased speed of milking would 
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easily make up this time. Moreover, as every dairyman knows, the inure 
actively the milking is clone the more the activity of the m iIk-secreti ug 
cells is stimulated, lienee more milk of better quality. 


Lime-water for Calves, 

Besides being a necessary mineral constituent for all classes of animals, 
lime acts also in correcting acidity in the stomach. It also renders the 
curd portion of milk more readily digestible, particularly by young calves. 

Lime-water of the requisite strength is easily made on the, farm. There 
need be no fear of making it too strong, as water will only dissolve a certain 
limited amount of lime—J grain to the ounce, or 1(> grains to the pint. 
Add a bucketful (say, 20 lb.) of lime to about, 10 gallons of wafer in a 
wooden barrel, stir well, and allow to settle. The Hear liquid resulting can 
be used, and water added and stirred daily until all the soluble, ixnlion of 
the lime has dissolved—the lack of alkaline flavour will indicate when this 
point has been reached, and a fresh supply of lime should be added to the 
barrel. 

When the young calf is changed over from a diet, of whole milk to one of 
skim milk, some form of concentrate should be added to replace the butler 
fat that has been removed in separating. .Experience has shown that an 
excellent addition is a thick gruel made from Si lb. of crushed linseed and 
2 lb, pollard, carefully stirred into ♦.»& or 4 gallons of water, and slowly 
boiled for at least half an hour. One pint of this should be added to each 
gallon of pasteurised skim milk, also one wineglass (2 ox.) of lime water. 

Tins gruel should be added in small quantities at first, so that, the calf 
may become acquainted with the flavour, also so that its digestive system 
may adapt itself to a new class of food. If fed in full quantity at "first 
the animal may either refuse the food or will be rather severely scoured 
by H, 

The Complexities of Correct Feeding. 

About twenty-seven years ago the theory of a balanced ration wan hailed as 
.a complete basis for scientific feeding, said Mr* (h R Shirley, addressing 
South Coast dairy farmers on the occasion of the eighth annual conference 
of the Illawarra District Agricultural Bureau, but when the wide differences 
of results obtainable from a variety of tlieoreticiilly balanced rations were 
noted, it became apparent that the idea of balancing a ration did not; go far 
•enough and the closer study of the mineral, structure of foodstuffs became 
necessary. Still closer study and experiment directed attention to the fact 
that the mere presence of fill the mineral essentials in a food did not always 
crown the mixture with success. Theoretically perfect combinations wore 
evolved, upon which, however, animals languished and died unless acuns 
milk or some green matter was added* It was the. study of this u mysterious 
something” that permitted the assimilation of essentials, that .first evolved 
the idea of vitamins* 
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Since the (first discovery of the presence of vitamins we have icarat that 
there are many different kinds—each, with a particular function of its own. 
to aid in the assimilation of different kinds of substances. Thus we have a 
vitamin that aids the absorption of lime by the body; another that aids the 
absorption of fats, and. so on. The most recent vitamin that has l eon, dis¬ 
covered is one that has a very marked effect upon fertility, ami its applica¬ 
tion has had the effect of rendering many hitherto sterile animals fertile, 

A cow that is on good Australian pasture will consume 110 to 120 lb. of 
grass per day, which would supply to her body about 2I» lb, of dry matter 
and about 8 gallons of water. Provided the pasture contains a reasonable 
amount of mineral matter a cow fed on these pastures is being fed with 
enough, material to make between 2 to 2& gallons of milk per day according 
to the thriftiness of the animal. 

You will realise that upon ordinary good pasture of this kind, a cow that 
is giving over, say, 2 to 2.J gallons per day requires an extra aim unit of 
milk-making material to prevent her robbing her system. As she cannot eat 
any more grass, it stands to reason that if our breeders cannot supply us 
with a cow with a much larger stomach, then we must supply portion, of her 
food in a more concentrated form. 

In making up combinations of concentrates and roughages if, is as well 
to remember there are, unfortunately, very few foods that alone are aide? to 
supply a full range of all necessary essentials, and therefore the most satis¬ 
factory rations must, of necessity, include in their maker tip a fair variety 
of foods from different plants. Caro should bo taken to avoid choosing 
roughages and concentrates that are derived from “ the one stalk,” as, for 
instance, wheatexi chaff and bran, corn silage and ground maize meal, green 
oats and ground oatmeal, etc. The same idea can be extended to cover 
the undesirability of combining two substances that arc deficient in the 
same essential, such as, for instance, maize meal and bran, both of which 
are lacking in lime. 

The same principles apply in the growing of crops and explain the re¬ 
markably superior results obtained from feeding n crop of oats that him 
been mixed with a certain percentage of legumes such ns pram, vetches, 
tares, etc., in order to make up for the deficiencies in the composition of the 
oats, or, say, a 'crop of green maize that has been mixed with either soy 
beans or lucerne to correct tlie same defect. 


Factors Affecting Milk Yield. 

A statistical analysis of data from milk recording societies has disclosed 
what are the principal factors which affect milk yield. The increased yield 
which follows the first growth of the grass in the spring has led to investi¬ 
gations which show that it is traceable to the high protein and low fibre 
content in the herbage at this season. The y ield is also affected considerably 
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by the age of the cow, the length of her dry period, and the time which 
elapses after calving before she is served. Studies of the growth ot the 
udder have shown, that h commences at the twentieth week of pregnancy, 
at which time, if the cow is already in milk, the yield begins to decrease 
rapidly. Since the udder cannot 'both produce milk and devehip ita maxi¬ 
mum growth, one or both functions must suffer. Cows which are milked 
up to the time of calving yield accordingly much less milk during the next 
lactation period, a dry interval of forty to sixty days being required in 
order to produce full growth of udder tissue for the next lactation The 
feeding of cows on a milk-producing ration, during this period considerably 
increases the udder growth and consequently the milk yield during the 
following season. 

The foregoing is an extract from “ A Conspectus of Recent Agricultural 
Research,” which is the title of the N.Z. Cawthron Lecture for 1932, de¬ 
livered by Lovd Bledisloe, Governor-General of .Now Zealand. 


How to Make Soiir-milk Cheese. 

The housewife often finds that milk goes sour, but it need not be wasted, 
for it can be utilised in the making of sourunilk cheese. If it is not thick, 
add a few drops of rennet (if in a clot there is no need to add the rennet). 



Font TEvIque Chew®. 


Xour the thick milk carefully into a huckabuck towel, tie the ends of the 
cloth together, and hang up so aa to allow (ho whey to drain off. When the 
curd is dry it should be passed through a mincer along with a small quantity 
of ripened cheese. Salt is then added to taste, and also a little pepper axul 
mustard, and the whole is then passed through the mincer again, and finally 
put into a jar, which is made air-tight. The cheese, will ho ready for con¬ 
sumption in about two weeks, and can either be used in I,be ordinary way or 
in the making of savouries, such as macaroni and cheese. 
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To the person with a few cows the making of Caerphilly, .Port dti Saint ,, 
and Brick cheese is recommended, while for those with only one or two 
cows, Port du Saint, Pont l’Evique, or Gervais cheesemaking should be an 
economical proposition. 

How to make these and other kinds of cheese is fully dealt with in the 
booklet entitled u Oheesemaking 99 (Farmers* Bulletin .No. Ml), the third 
edition of which was recently issued by the Department. Price, Ik. Id. 
posted. 


The Site for the Piggery. 

Treating with this subject in a leaflet on pig-raising, Mr. A, F. Gray, 
Senior Piggery Instructor, directs attention to the fact that the regulations 
under the Dairies Supervision Act lay down that pigs shall not be kept 
nearer than 50 yards from any milk room, bail, or yard. Apart from legal 
obligations, there are several other points to be considered when choosing a 
site for the piggery. In the first place, the site on which the piggery is to be 
located should lend itself to being effectively drained. It should have a 
gentle slope, without being steep, and if the aspect is to the east, it will 
be so much the better in the greater part of the State. The drainage should 
be of a surface kind, the result of the fall or ’slope, and should not depend 
upon underground drains, which are apt to get choked up and can never 
be kept in the same sanitary condition as those to which the sunlight has 
access. 

If there is a piece of rough ground on the farm that is conveniently 
situated and otherwise satisfactory it may be very suitable for the piggery. 
Regard must be had, too, for the position of the residence, for if the pre¬ 
vailing winds carry the smell of the piggery to the dwelling, one or other 
will probably have to be moved quite soon. 

Light, absorbent sandy loams are preferable to stiff days or soils with it 
clay subsoil, Clays are apt to become saturated with offensive? mat:ter in 
time, and thus to give rise to unhealthy conditions, especially during wot, 
weather. Where there is a good fall, however, clays are lews objectionable. 

Readers are invited to write to the Department for a copy of the leaflet 
on pig-raising, also. for the one entitled <£ The Bacon Pig,” by the same 
author. There :1s no charge for these publications. 

Whilst on the subject of pigs, it is hoped in a subsequent issue of thfe 
Gazette to publish complete plans and specifications of the lay-out of a 


In the-final official forecast of the current season’s wheat crop for New 
South Wales, the Director of Marketing (Mr. A. A. Watson) estimates 
that the area to be harvested for grain will be 4,800,027 acres, yielding 
49,046,000 bushels, or .an average of 11.4 bushels per acre. 
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Tubercle-free Herds. 


The following herds have been declared firco of tupwculoaw m accord; um- witU tin 
requirements of the scheme of certifying Herds tubercle-free, and, unless otiurww 
declared, this certification remains in force until the date shown in respect of each lien 11 

Owner nod Address. 


Lunacy Department, Parramatta Mental Hospital 

fttaee Bros., Taylor-street, Arnddalo ... 

Department of Education, Gosford Farm Homes 
Department of Education, Brush Farm, Eastwood 

Lunacy Department, Morisset Mental Hospital .. 

W. W. Martin," Narooma," Urana-road, Wagga. 

J. F, Chaifey, Glen limes (Ayrshire^) ... ... ... 

H. W. Burton Bradley, Sherwood Farm, Moorland LTerKeys) 

A. Shaw, " Ardshlel,** Craven Creek, Barrington (Milking Shorthorns) 
Lunacy Department, Calkin Park Mental Hospital 
W. E. J. Goodwin, Wybong-road, Muswellbrook ... 

Chapman Bros., Farm 106, Stoncy Point, Leerou 

E. S. Cameron, Big Plain, Narrandera . 

C. J, Barbery, A Hawaii, Bega . 

Strickland Convalescent Hospital for "Women, ** Carrara, Bose Bay 

G, H. Hooper, Oak Hill, Bethimgra ., M •» 

H. A. Oorderoy, Wyuna Park, Barrington, via Gloucester (Guernseys) 
A. L. Logue, Thorn boro, Mos well brook 

F. 0. Karoombe, HUIcrest Farm, Warialda-road, Tnverell 

J, B. Burtenshaw, *' Sumiyside," Invoroll . 

Parker Bros,, Hampton Court Dairy, Invorell 
Hew England Experiment Farm, Glen limes (Ayrshlres) 

Bathurst Experiment Farm (Jerseys) ... . 

W. K. Frisson, Rosenstoin Dairy, Tnvorell. 

W. Pigg, Badlands Dairy, Tnverell. 

A. FT. do Fraine, Happy Valley Dairy, Invorell . 

G. L. Genge, “ Easton," Arm Male. 

J. Davies, Puen Buen, Scone (Jerseys) 

Forster <fe Sons, Ablngton, Annldale .. 

Newington State Hospital and Home 
A. B. Finney, Fox Ground, Gerringong ... 

Lfdcombe State Hospital and Home . 

Lunacy Department, Gladesville Mental Hospital 
Biverina Welfare Farm, Yanco 

Department of Education, Yanco Agricultural High School 
W. J. Miller, 11)9 Mann-street, Annldale ... 

New England Girls' Grammar School, Annldale ... 

F. C, Butler, Yarratwmg, Bega 

G. W. Young, “ Boorganna," via Wlngham .. 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Richmond (Jerseys) ... 

A. D. Frater, "Fairview Dairy," Tnverell .. 

Cowra Experl ment Farm ... 

St, Joseph's Girls Orphanage, tfenmore ... 

G* A. Parish, Jereeyland, Berry .. 

Motion Hill Convent of Morey, Goulburn ... 

St. Joseph’s Convent, Reynold-street, Goulburn .. 

St, John's Boys' Orphanage, Goulburn .. 

W. M, McLean, Five Islands Bond, Unanderra ... 

Koyong School, Mohs Vale.. 

Miss N, 0. Brenan, Arankamp, Bowrai 
Tudor House School, Moss Vale 

Limond Bros., Morinse! ... ,.. 

Navua Ltd., Grose Wold, via Richmond (Jerseya) 

HurMorm Agricultural High School, GJtmfleld . 

Berry Experiment Farm, Berry 
Grafton Experiment Farm ... ,,, . 

Australian Missionary College, Cooranbong . 

William Thompson Masonic School, Baulkham HUE 
A. A. Campbell Breadalbane, Mullumbimby 
P. TJbrihien, Corridgeree, Bega 

E. W, Flower, Birma Burra ?. 

E. 0. Nicholson, Jillamatong, Corowa 
St. Patrick's College, Goulburn 
C. Wilton, Muawellbrook ... 

S. L. Wills, Greendale Dairy, Cowra 
Wagga Experiment Farm (Jerseys),.» 

G. Powell and Sons, “ Loch Lomond," Armldalo 
Riverstone Meat Co., Riverstone Meat Works, Riverstone 
Wolaroi College, Orange 
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Tubercle-free Herds— continued. 


Owner and Address. 


“! Hxpiry date. 


X L. W. Barton, Wallerawang . 

Wollongtoar Experiment Farm, Lismore (Guernseys) 

George Rose, Aylmerton . 

Mittagong Farm Homes ... . 

B. C. Dixon, Elwatan, Castle Hill (Jerseys) 

T. H. Maples, Racecourse Farm, Boga . 

I>. M. Burtcnshaw, Killonn, Inverell . 

J. J?. McQuillan, Dothimgra Hotel, Bethungra ... 

W. Newcomb, " Mtiraamurra," Inverell ... 

Lunacy Department, Kenmorc Mental Hospital ... 

St. Michael's Novitiate, Goulburn. 

Rydalmere Mental Hospital . 

H, If. White, Bald Blair, Guyra (Aberdeen Angus) 

St. John's College, Woodlawn, Lismore 
W. S. Turnbull, Flanders Avenue, Muswellbrook 
Sacred Heart Convent, Bowral 
E. P. Perry, Nundorah, ParkvHle (Guernseys) 

James McCormack, Tumut. 

E, E. McMullen, Sprlngnook, Holbrook . 

0. Maynard, Holbrook . 

Municipalities Declared Tubercle-free . 

The following municipalities have boon declared tubercle-free areas and no cattle ar© 
allowed to be kept within the municipal boundaries unless subjected to the tuberculin 
test and found free from tuberculosis ;— 

Municipality of Queanbeyan. 

Municipality of Muswellbrook. 

Municipality of Inverell 

—Max Henry, Chief Veterinary Surgeon. 
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Abortion-free Herds. 


The following herds have been declared free of contagious abortion (Bang's disease) in 
accordance with the requirements of the scheme of certifying herds abortion free. 


Owner and Address. 


Gann, H. X, The Gap, Alstonvillo . 

East, N. A, L., East Valley, Gum Plat, via Inverell 
Hawk, J, T.* Ben Lomond 

Henderson and Bon, Upper Wantagong, Holbrook ... 
Martin Bros., u Narnonm," Urmia Hoad, Wagga Wagga 

Mott, T„ Main Arm, MuUumbimby .. 

Balaton, G, V., ** Porphyry," Seaborn. 

Sams, 0, R.» Wilson's Crook, Mullumbimby. 

Walker, Jtuv XL, 44 Btrathdoon," Wolseloy Park ... 
White, F. X, and Sons, Bald Blair, Guyra. 


Number 
in herd. 


51 

42 

05 

86 

20 

70 

84 

82 

288 


-Max Henry, Chief Veterinary Surgeon* 


Infectious Diseases Reported in October. 

The following outbreaks of the more important infectious diseases were reported 
during the month of October, 1933:— 

Anthrax ... .... . Nil 


Blackleg .. 

Piroplasmosis (tick fever) 
Pleuro-pneiimonia contagiosa 
Bwlne fever... 

Contagious pneumonia ... 
Necrotic enteritis ... 


3 

... Nil 
5 

... Nil 
2 

... m 

-Max Henry, Chief Veterinary Surgeon* 
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Harvest with a 

FORDSON 

TRACTOR 

- , , and save time and money! 

Does the work of 8 horses . . . Runs on 
Kerosene (now 20% cheaper) .. 14-26 H.P. 
for farm hauling and power .. British Empire 
made ... A marvellous asset on any farm. 

SEE YOUR LOCAL FORD DEALER 
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M.I.B. POULTRY 
F 0 

Used exclusively at the Hawkesbury 
Agricultural Laying Competitions. rCgo 

A pure de-hydrated meat residue. 

Rich in Protein. 

Hens fed on this food lay bigger 
and better eggs. 

Buy at your local store or write for particulars to — 

THE METROPOLITAN MEAT INDUSTRY COMMISSIONER 

HOMEBUSH BAY, SYDNEY. ’Phone UM6641 


ALAN KIPPAX’S 1 

XMAS 

SUGGESTIONS 

GOLF BALLS, 

BOYS’ 

BATS. 

ALAN KIPPAX 

neatly boxed. 

Alan Kippax 

AUTOGRAPH BATS 

Packet of 2 . . . * 7/- 

Autograph. 
No. 6 .. 17/6 

28/6 40/- 

3 .. 6/-, 9/. 

No. 5 . 

15/6 

35/- 45/- 

„ „ 6.. 12/-, 18/- 

No. 4 

14/6 

50/- 

I BOYS’ CRICKET SETS. 

1 'Comprising Bat, Pads, Stumps, and Ball, 

GOLF SETS. 

Comprising wood, 3 .irons, and bag-*— 

neatly boxed. 

No. 6 Size 

.. 32/6 

49/6, 72/6, 87/6 (ateel). 

DRIVERS, BRASSIES, 

No. 5 „ 

.. 27/6 

SPOONS, steel shafted* 

No. 4 „ 

.. 22/6 

19/6, 27/6, 35/-, 39/6 

1 RACKETS. I 

i .!• O. Anderson Super 49/6, usually 70/- 1 Gold Medal, 30/-; La Belle, 21/-; 1 

I J. O. Anderson Special 39/6, usually 60/ 

- | Creasy Junior, 21/-; Conway, 17/6. 1 

| We pay freight. 

:! N.S.W. Sports Store Ltd., 26 

Martin Place, Sydney. 

Telegrams: 

ALAN KIPPAX, 

, p ,_ ( B 7788, 

Phone. ^ B77g9 . 

", Sydney. 

Director. 


i 
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Poultry Notes* 

December. 


E. HADLINGTON, Poultry Export. 

Summer Problems. 

jji. iu.xt. the summer there are many factors which tend to make a difference 
in the returns from a poultry farm, and a great deal depends upon the 
efficiency of management as to whether egg production is satisfactory or 
not. 

As fur us the layers are concerned, close attention to feeding is necessary 
to ensure a seasonable continuity of production; faulty feeding methods 
.are the reason, why many poultry-farmers fail to secure the egg production 
they should during the summer and autumn. It will be found that during 
a hot spell the birds do not require as much food as usual, and unless 
judgment is exercised in feeding there is likely to be a sharp decline in the 
'egg* yield, due to the hens becoming surfeited with food, resulting in diges¬ 
tive derangement. The wisest course to follow when a heat wave is 
expected is to reduce the usual quantity of food in accordance with the 
appetites of the birds, so that no food is allowed to lie around throughout 
the day. In fact, it is preferable to keep the birds rather keen for their 
meals, and when a cool change comes, gradually to increase to the normal 
quantity. 

Strict attention should bo paid to the watering arrangements to ensure 
■that fresh water is provided and kept as cool as possible. Also that the 
water vessels are placed in close proximity to the houses; the birds should 
not have to traverse long distances during the heat of the clay to obtain 
writer, as this often leads to high mortality. Where automatic watering 
systems arc fitted, care should bo exorcised to see that the vessels are kept, 
•clean and free from contamination by mash or other organic matter which 
tnay cause fermentation; this applies particularly where dry mmh is fed. 

Ventilation of Houses. 

On many poultry farms insufficient ventilation is provided during the 
•summer time. It is quite common, to see houses for both young stock and 
-adult birds without an aperture along the top of the back wall under the 
roof to provide ventilation. This h due to the erroneous idea that an ejnun 
fronted house is sufficiently ventilated, but it should fee understood that 
unless a current of air .can pass through a house there will not fee free 
circulation of the air* Moreover, by having a fair-sissod aperture under 
the roof much of the heat reflected by the roof is carried off. The deeper 
-the‘house, the larger the aperture required,, and it is a mm plan to have an 
adjustable shutter to open in the summer time and close in the winter. 
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Lack of ventilation is one of the causes contributing to an outbreak of 
catarrh (or “roup”) among young stock, particularly towards the end of 
the summer when the humidity is high, but another even, greater evil is 
having the perches too close together. Despite the frequent warnings 
which have been issued by the Department in, this connection, there arc 
numerous farms where the perches are far too close, both for the young 
stock and the layers. It should he realised that when birds are packed 
together on a hot, summer night, they suffer severely through becoming 
overheated, and this leads to catarrhal troubles, and has a very adverse effect 
upon egg production under such conditions. The hens will also break into 
a moult much more quickly than where the birds have good conditions. 
In some cases the perches are moved when the houses are being cleaned 
and are not put back into position again, or they are moved in the process 
of catching birds, and to avoid this occurrence the precaution should be 
taken of having slots in the roost supports or some other means of keeping 
the perches in their correct positions—they should not bo less than 20 inches 
apart and about 18 inches above the floor. Some beginners make the 
mistake of having the perches in step-ladder fashion, and (his results in tin:? 
majority of the birds attempting to get on the highest perch, and conse¬ 
quently leads to packing together. Now is the time to look into these 
matters and see that everything is right for the summer. 

Attention to Birds During Heat Waves. 

Each summer thousands of birds are lost from the effects of excessive 
heat, and yet in the majority of cases these losses may be prevented by 
following a few simple rules. 

In the first place, attention should be given to the matters referred to in 
the preceding paragraphs. On no account should the farm be left without 
some one in charge who is capable of handling the birds during a heat; 
wave. As the temperature rises above 100 degrees Fahr. it is necessary 
to make a continual round of the pens to see that no birds are becoming 
prostrated with the heat. In doing this it is necessary to disturb gently 
any birds which may bo lying on the floor to see if they are affected, Those 
which are becoming affected will not move readily and will exhibit obvious 
signs of distress. Such birds should he removed and water should bo 
applied freely to the head and under the wings; they should, then bo 
placed in a shady spot, preferably where there is a current of air, and the 
ground should be well watered to cool the birds as much as possible. The 
hens should not be allowed to pack into nest boxes, as they often, do in an 
endeavour to find a cooler spot. Regular rounds of the pens should be made 
at frequent intervals as long as the temperature remains unduly high, 

■ On no account should water he thrown into houses, as this only creates 
a humid atmosphere and makes matters worse, but there is no objection to 
wetting the ground under shade trees or in the shade of buildings where 
there is a free circulation of air. Where close attention is given during 
heat waves, not more than a few odd birds should die from the effects 
of the heat. 
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A Good Tonic. 

After the period of heaviest production a tonic will assist to keep the liens 
in laying condition, and will also benefit the young stock during the 
hottest part of the summer. One of the best poultry tonics is that known 
as Douglas mixture, which can readily be made up on the farm at a small 
•cost. It should be made as followsDissolve 8 oz. of Epsom salts and 
8 ox. of sulphate of iron in a gallon of boiling water; allow it to cool and 
then add 1 oz. of dilute sulphuric acid. The mixture should be kept in a 
glass or earthenware vessel, and labelled “poison.” The quantity to use 
is 1 tablespoonful to each gallon of drinking water, and the tonic should 
be given three or four times a week for a month. 


Glean up the CMeken-rearrag Equipment 

On poultry farms where hatching operations ceased at the end of Septem¬ 
ber, which should be the case on all commercial farms, the brooders will 
now be empty, and it cannot be too strongly emphasised that no time 
should be lost in giving the brooding equipment a thorough cleaning up 
'and disinfecting so that the pens may be spelled until the next hatching 
season. This is a job that is too often neglected-—the brooders being left 
in a dirty condition until they are required again. 

All the interior fittings of the brooder house with which the chickens 
com© into contact should be thoroughly scrubbed, including the floor and 
walls of the brooders, and then the whole plant should be sprayed with a 
strong disinfectant. The outside runs should also be subjected to a thorough 
cleaning, and then be left open to the sun.; should they become overgrown 
with weeds later on it is advisable to clear them again, but the grass may 
be allowed to grow towards the next hatching season. 

If the pens have been in use for several years or there has been an out¬ 
break of disease during the past season it is a good idea to remove 3 or 4 
inches of soil, and about two months before they are required for use again, 
refill with fresh, clean soil, which should be rammed down so as to provide 
•a smooth surface. It will be found that this work will be amply repaid by 
the better results in rearing that will be obtained. 

Where weaning pens are provided, these should be treated in a similar 
manner as regards cleaning, and also the removing of the soil from the 
runs, if necessary. Again in turn the colony houses should be scrubbed 
and disinfected and the runs cleaned up as soon as the birds are removed 
from them. If poultry-farmers would only realise the importance of proper 
sanitation and of spelling the chicken-rearing equipment between seasons, 
they would have far less trouble in rearing chickens. 


The Christmas Market- 

Many inquiries are received as to whether it is advisable to hold cockerels 
for the Christmas market or send them in before. This is a matter which 
largely depends upon the quality of the birds and their age. The usual 
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experience, however, la that any birds retained for the Christmas trade 
should be marketed at least a week before Christmas. At the present time 
s,ome buyers are operating in the export of cockerels, and the prospects are 
for a well-sustained demand for good birds throughout the season. It would, 
therefore, appear that the soundest policy is to market the cockerels as they 
become prime; this means that the birds should be healthy, and weigh from 
to 5i 11)., according to the breed. ‘Where conditions permit it would be 
rise to retain smaller birds until they attain the desired weights. On 
most farms it is necessary to- make room for the pullets, and. this will be 
on®c of the guiding factors as to whether it would be possible to keep the 
cockerels for Christmas, but any birds which are not in a healthy condition 
now are not likely to prove profitable if kept, unless they can be given, 
yleaty of range to recuperate. 


To Keep Ants Out of Beehives, 

BCcm the hires some feet 4 way from the ants* nests if they happen to be 
xmdhi* the hives. Then (hive spikes (or stout nails) part way into the 
earners of some spare bottoms. These spikes will serve as legs. Transfer 
die* hives to these spare bottoms, with each spike in a shallow tin partly 
filled with waiter. 'Cover the surface of the water with old crankcase oil to 
p reran t evaporation. 


Provision for Harvesting and Marketing Expenses. 

T iUMBKS whose wheat crops are under first lien to the Rural Industries 
Biaaneh will be provided with harvesting requirements in the same manner 
as in previous years. 

Arrangements have been an ado for essential harvesting expenses, such as 
wages, cartage, etc., to be met by a release from the crop proceeds of a small 
SMI yet bag m the wheat xb delivered. Under this scheme the maximum 
mount allowable for harvesting, wages, etc., is Bd. per bag in respect of the 
wheat delivered, and for cartage expenses Id, .per bag per mile, with a 
maximum of Is. per bag. These releases will he allowed only if actually 
necessary, Forms can be obtained by farmers on application to the Rural 
Industries Brandi, Box 27*0(10, (I.P.O., Sydney. 

Particulars of tee provisions made for corns neks, twine and crop insur¬ 
ance »r© also available on application. Duplicate parte, tractor fuel, oil 
and harvesting requirements other than those mentioned above, will be dealt 
with in the usual way. The former is expected to keep his expenses as low 
as' possible. 

In all requests for harvesting requirements the farmer should furnish 
particulars of the area of crop to be stripped for grain or cut for hay and 
the estimated total yield. Where the Rural Industries Branch does not 
hold tie first lien, applications for all harvesting requirements should be 
made direct to the first lienee, , ’ l; l ,A ; 
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Field Maize Compel it ions, 1932 213 ■ 

Central Coast. Districts . 44, 7 

New England and Invereil Lid riel ;,,, 44 ,1 
North Coast Districts... ... 44,7 

South Coast Eisfriels. |I1L| ,,, 44,7 

Tumut aiul (bindagei Ilistrirts ,,, 44,7: 

Pambula Dairy Farm Grassland 1’im 

petition (Dairying Nolen) ,,, ... 44,0 

Ploughing. [HI.]..' .. ... 44,6 

Potato Crop Competition h, .1932-IKK 
Batlow Agricultural Bureau ... 44,5. 

Bernina I > k t riot ... * *. «<. 44, 5 

Blavney,.. .. ,,, 44/H 

Oookwoll District „ M ... 44,5 

Ohm lanes ... „„ ... ... 44, T 

Ouyra ... ,. ... 44/7 

Miiithorpe District ... ... ,,, 44, G 

New England Champimmluf* ,,, 44, t 

Oheron (Competition ... ,,, 44/It 

Orange District ... ..44, IH 

Southern Championship j lit j 44, 5l 

Tar?)Iga 1)istrtet .,, ... ... 44/2 

Western Dint net CfmHipiotiahi p (t 44, til 

Wingello Agricultural Bureau ... 44*61 

Potato Cultivation Often Overdone 44, Hi 

Sugar-Cane Competitions, 1932-. 

Clarence River, [lit] ... ... 44# I! 

Richmond River,. [ Ill] ... Mt 44,gl 

Tomato Crop Competition, 1932-.- 

Central North Coast, [Hi},..' f , ( 44,1 


Cutworms, [Bw Innwotm, Irijarkntt/ 
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laclylfe glomerata (Cocksfoot). _ ^ f Sen 
Grasses a n d Pa siw res Spec if c .] 


talry Cattle- 


Anofhor WorkPs Record to Wugga 

Oladys ('Dairying Not,«*s) ... ... 44,4-80 

Calcium, and Phosphorus Content, of 
'Pastures and. Stock Foods in Rela- 
tion to the Requirements of “Dairy 
Cattle... ... ... ... ... 44,23I 

Complexities of Correct Feeding (Dairy¬ 
ing Notes) .. 44,041 

Feeding of Dairy Cows. 44, 775, 857 

Handle the Cows Quietly (Dairying 

Notes) ... ... ' ... ’ ... 44,139 

Maize as a Fodder for Dairy Cows ... 44,44 

Opportunities for an Export Trade in 

’Dairy Cattle . 44, 69 

Points in* Preparing a Cow for the Show 

(Dairying Notes) . 44, 224 

Prepotency of the Aberdeen-Angus Sire 

(Dairying Notes) . 44, 784 

Purchase a Pure-bred Bull on Terms 

(Dairying Notes) . 44, 699 

4< Richmond Aurora,” another Notable 

College Jersey (Dairying Notes) ... 44,097 
Bugs Save the Food Bill (Dairying 

" Notes), [III] _ ... ... . ... 44,554 

Silage is Relished by Dairy Cows (Dairy¬ 
ing Notes). rill.] .44,137 

Size of Milk Wells Indicates Milking 

Capacity (Dairying Notes) ... 44, 549 
Sterilised Bone Meal for Dairy Cows 

(Dairying Notes) . 44, 294 

Supply Bone Meal and Salt Separately 

(Dairying Notes) .44, 388 

Why High Producing Cows are Profit- 

able (Dairying Notes) .. 44,624 


— Diseases and Pests — 

Abortion-free Herds ... 44,230,310,392,484, 
556, 634, 703, 787 
Infectious Diseases of Dairy Cattle ... 44, 305 
Treatment of Ringworm in Cows 

(Dallying Kotos) ... .... ... 44,228 

also Cattle; Dairying,] 


airylmg— 

Advances to Dairy Farmers for Improve¬ 
ments, Etc. (Dairying Notes). 

[Hi].44,139 

Advice to Inland Dairy Farmers (Dairy¬ 
ing Notes). [Ill.] ... .. 44,294 

Aspect of Dairy Buildings Is All Import¬ 
ant (Dairying Notes), [Ill.] ... 44, 386 
Big Kolstwns, Big Yields (Dairying 

Notes). [Ill] ... ... 44,939 

Boost for Inland Dairying (Dairying 
..|A : y Notes) ... ■ , , .... ... 44,142 

Common Fault m Separators . 44, 481 

Concrete Drinking Trough (Dairying 
- Notes). [Ill] . ... 44,293 


PAGE.' 


Dairying — continued. 

Dairy Factory Employees’ Scholarship, 

Awarded (Dairying Notes) ... 44,228 
Dairying Notes...44, 05. 187, 223, 293, 386,'477, 
549, 621, 697, 779, 850, 939 
“ Dairy Manual” (Review) (Dairying 

Notes)^ ^ ... ' ... ' ... * ... 44,701 

Discard Milk From Stripping Cows 

(Dairying Notes) ... ... 44,482 

Feeding Stalls (Dairying Notes), [ill]., 44, 550 
Feeding Stalls With Overhead Silo 

Attached (Dairying Notes). [Til.] 44, 478 

Feed the Dry Cow ' '.. 44, 76 

Grazing Crops for North Coast Dairy 

Farmers. .. ... 44,318 


Hand Feed Alt the Year Round ? ( Dairy¬ 
ing Notes) ... . 44, 782 

Handle the Cows Quietly (Dairying 

Notes) ... ‘ ... ... 44,139 

Hydraulic Rain Will Ensure Ample 
Water Supply (Dairying Notes. 

[Ill] ... ' ..." ... 44, 850 

Ideal Pasture for Dairy Cattle (Dairying 

Notes) ... ’ . * ... 44,783 

Improving Herd Yields by Application 

of Herd Recording Results ... 44, 626 
Interesting Figures Regarding Inland 

Dairying (Dairying Notes). 44, 6951 

Pam I m la Dairy Farm Grassland Com¬ 
petition (Dairying Notes). 44, 699 

Pit Biles for the Dairy Farmer (Dairying 

Notes). [Ill] ' .44,477 

Rules for Calf-rearing (Dairying Notes) 44, 65 
Silage is Relished by Dairy Cows (Dairy¬ 
ing Notes) ... 44,137 

Soil Erosion in Dairying Districts 

(Dairying Notes) .. 44,552 

State Dairy Championship Winners ... 44, 70 

The Problem of Boiling Water for 

Cleaning Utensils (Dairying Notes) 44, 65 
Value of Breeding and Produo.tion 

Records to the Dairy Farmer 44, 299 
Wash the Hands after Milking KaohCmv 

(Dairying Notes) ... ... ... 44,940 

Winter Pastures for the North Coast 

(Dairying Notes), [III] ... ... 44, 779 

Winter School for Dairy Farmers 44, 468 

[$ee also Dairy Cattle; ’ Butter; Cheese; 

Milk and Cream.] 


Delver, Home Made, [ta Agricultural 
Engineering, Implements, Eta.] 

Bogs— 

- Diseases and Pests— 

A Kangaroo Louse Infesting Dogs. 

[Ill].... 44,617 

Be on the Lookout for Heart Worm in 

Dogs. 44,854 

Bough. [See Wheat —Milling Qualities.) 

Drainage - 

Soil Erosion; ■ Contour Drains' Will 

Control it on Wheat Land. [III],.. 44, 21 
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Egg-laying Tests. [Sen Poultry.] 

Egg Plant [See Vegetables.] 

Erosion. [Sen Soil Erosion.] 

Experiment Farms and Stations-.- 

Bathurst Experiment Farm— 

Beetroot Trials... ... ... ... 44,‘144 

Early or Late Wheats for the Bathurst 

District .. .44, 274 

Honey .Bees in Relation to Lucerne 

Seed Setting .. 44, 353 

Onion Trials, 1032 .... ... #,221 

Pollination of PaekluunM Triumph 
’Pear ... ... ... ... ... 44, ft Hi 

Prevention of Blue Mould of Tobacco. 

[Ill]. ... 44, 715 

Berry 'Experiment Farm— 

The Profitableness of Peri ilising 

Pastures (Dairying Notes).44, 852 

Cowra Experiment Farm— 

Barley Varieties Under Trial at Cowra 

andWagga.. .44,232 

Dundee Superior to Federation in 
Yield, Grain Quality, and Disease 

Resistance . ..44, 308 

Fat Lamb Trials, 1032 ... ... 44,471. 

Pasture Fertiliser Trials, 1020-32 ... 44,723 
Grafton Experiment Fanil— 

Leaf or Crown Rust of Oats. [Ill.]... 44, 887 
The Prepotency of the Aberdeen 
Angus Sire (Dairying Notes) ... 44, 785 
Spraying Experiment for Control of 
Brown Spot of Passion Fruit. ... 44, 317 
Kawkosbury Agricultural College-- 
Applications Invited for the .James 
Murphy Bursaries ... ... ... 44,885 

Cockerel Fa! I ruing Tests ... ... 44,74 

Egg-laying Tests, 1932-33 ... 44-, 393, 408 

How a World Champion is Fed 

(Dairying Notes) .. 44,223 

Leaf or Grown Rust of Oats. 1111*1... 44, 887 
Moat Meal Exporimonts (Poultry 
Notes) ..." ... ... ... 44,5(50 

** Richmond Aurora M —■ Another 
Notable College Jersey (Dairying 
Notes) ... ... ' ... 44,097 

Save the Juice Pressed from Silage ... 44, 781 

Students Desirous of Gaining Farm 
and Station Experience ... ... 44, 922 

Washing ‘Eggs for'Incubation (Poultry 

Notes) * . . 44, 789 

Winter Schools for Farmers. 44, 408 

New England Experiment Farm— 

Leaf or Crown Rust of Oats, [III]... 44, 8H7 

Leaf Rust of Wheat. ... 44, 35 

Trials to Determine Suitable Types ol 

Sheep, [111,1 .' ... 44,707 

Well ingrove Seed Marne Contest ... 44, 750 
Trangio Experiment Farm— 

Sheep dotting Experiments.. 44, 770 


, 1933. 

VM 

Experiment Farms and Stations 1 mo A 

VVagga Experiment Kann 

Bariev Varieties Under Trial ai Om m 
ami W jiggi, ... 4k li 

Pmcttmng of Prunes. 44, 

Wollongbar Experiment Farm-.- 

Onion Trials .. *>• 44,2 

Winter Fodder Orvp Trials ... 44, 3 

Winter Gracing Crop Trials 1932 ... 44, 3 

Yanco Experiment Farm.. 

Proof *ssing of Prunes ... ... - * * 44, « 

Yanco Rice Research Slat ion. 

Artificial Hybridisation ol Rife ... 44, 23 
.Rico Invf^stigations „• ... ... 44*51 

Eucalyptus maculata (Spoiled Gum). 

Fo real ry and 'Pirn her N/w //A 

Trees.] 

Euphorbia lathyris W Caper Spurge 
|/SVo PnimmoUH Plaids (Reputed) 

Specific.) 

Eurytoma fellis (Citrus Gall Wasp). 

Insects, Injurious ■ SpceijS', | 

F 

Fallowing. | Sen Cultivation ami Gull Ufa! 
Methods/] 

Farm Buildings 

A Furnace for Fine Curing Tobacco 

Barns ... ... ... ... 44, SR 

(Hush Ilo urea Here and Abroad | 111. ] 44, 795. S9f 


Farmers' Experiment Plots - 
Bean Trials 


Cen I rid (Staid, [Uhl. 

... 44, 413 

Gnsfurd Bin! rief 

... 44, m 

Bet ale Trials 

Lower North Coast, 

... 44, 11(1 

Tomato Trinity 1932 -33 

Macquarie Fields 

.,, m, m 

Turteott ... 

44, 611. m 

Wheat, ami Out 3'njue, 1932.- i 

Ih writ fide Dtidrinf 

... 44, 339 

(lentr^Lwestern Di.Nl riot 

... 44,204 

(loonueambmn Mmlgee Disf riot. 

... 44*250 

Federal Capital Territory 

... 44, 347 

Murrum induce l rri eat k m 

Area 

(Grillith End) 

44, 352 

Murrumbidgce 1 rrign \ it tn 

Area 

(YaneoH.oelon Mini) 

... 44, 519 

Northern District 

... 44, m 

North-western Diet riot, fl 11] 

... 44. Ml 

Riverina District 

.... 44, 333 

South-western District 

... 41, 182 

Teiuora District, jlll.j 

... 44, ims 

Western District {Duhho Centre, 

) ... 44,17.1 

Western District (l Sirkes Centre 

) 44, ;'.n 

Winter Fodder Trials-. 

Sooth Coast ... 

,y.j i.vi 

Upper North CoaM ... 

. 11 . 
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FAQ ft. 

Farm Produce Agents. i/SV>; Marketing.] 

Fasciola hopatioa (Liver 'Fluke)- 
Parahtes, lUfom.!*!.~'S 'ptyjjie,] 

Feeding and Feeding litoperimonts— 

Absolute of Green 'Feed Cannon Trouhl*? 

among Pregnant lslwos ... 44, [-2 

Cockerel Fattening Tests (Foul try 

Note) ... .. r ... 44,74 

Cod Liver Oil in the Diet of Young 

Chickens ... ... ... ... 44,323 

Complexities of Correct Feeding (Dairy¬ 
ing Kolas) ... ..44, JHl 

Feeding Chickens (Poultry No tea) ... 44, Don 
Feeding oi* 1>sut*y Cows ... ... 44, 775, H57 

Food tile Dry Cow ... .. 44, 70 

Hand Feed All the Year Uomni (Dairy¬ 
ing Note) ... ... .. 44,782 

Iodine Deficiency Not Marked in Aus¬ 
tralia .. ... 44,72 

Moat. Meal Experiments (Poultry Not,os) 44,560 
Pig Raising on the Wheat Farm, fill.] 44, 425 
Silage is Relished by Dairy (lows. 

(Dairying Notes.) |TIL] .44,137 

f$< 2 e also Fodders and Foodstuffs; 

Forage Plants and Soiling Crops,] 

Fergusoolna spp. [Bee Insects, Injurious 
Specific.) 

Field Peas - 

Agricultural Bureau—Winter Fodder 

Championship ..44,131 

Farmers’ Expirement Plots— 

Winter Fodder Trials (Upper North 
Coast) .' . 44,200 


Fire-blight. [NVi Fruit Tree n—Diseases 
and Peat#,] 

Flax— 

Tile Flax Industry. Little Prospect of 

Success in Australia . 44, 830 


Flies, [Ner; Insects, Injurious.] 

i Flour- 


Flour Acquisition—Refund of Excess 

"Stocks ... ... ..44,010 


Fodders and Foodstuffs— 

Fodder Conservation Championship, 
1933- 

Inland 'Districts. [Ill] . 

North Coast .. 

South Coast 


Fodder Conservation Competitions— 

Ariah Park District ... . 

North-western District 

Trundle District .. 

Wellington District, [Ill.].. 

Food Value of Maize . 

Much Salt for a 60-ton Stack o: 


ter. 


44, 565 
44, 644 
44, 642 

44, 499 
44,501 
44, 500 
44, 499 
40, 42 

44, 274 


Fodders and Foodstuffs —etwHnml 
Insure ivminst Drought !*v CVtiHrrvim? 

.Redder ... ' ... 

.Preparing for a Given hWrh-r {Supply 

(Pnuii ry Note) .. 

Rock Phi uphaio and, Nuperj jlmi^phurb.*- 
Unsuitable a:-’ Redo;. Dairying 
Notes) ... ... ... 

Silage is ikdbheu by Dairy Cows. 

(Dairying Noil’s.) j f 11.j .. 

Bteilbed Bone Meal fur Dairy Cows. 

(Daining Note) . 

Supply Bone Meal and Sab Separately. 

(Dairying Notes) 

[See also 1’V ding ami Feeding Experi¬ 
ment; Forage Plants and. Soiling 
Crops,] 

Forage Plants and Soiling Crops— 
Agricultural Bureau Winter Fodder 

Championship .. 

Farmers’ Experiment Plots— 

Winter Fodder Trials. 

South Coast. 

Upper North Coast. 

For Best Results with Lucerne* (Poultry 

Notes) ... 

Crazing Crops for North Coast Dairy 

Farmers . 

Lucerne in Sandy Soil at Birmuway ... 
‘.Preparing for a Green Fodder Supply. 
(Poultry Notes) 

Varieties of "Maize Recoin mended for 

Green Fodder ... .. 

Winter Crops for Hand Feeding on the 
North Coast... ... ... 

[Are also Fodders and Foodstuffs; 
Feeding and Feeding Experiments; 
names of crops,] 

Forestry and Timber- 

“The Trees of New South Wales.” 

(Review) . 44,9, 

Tree Planting on the Farm (Review) ... 

—Dmam and Pests— 

Flies and Nematodes Associated In 
Flower Bud Calls of Spotted Ginn 

——Specific Trees— 

Eucalyptus macuiaia [Ill.] . 

Pirns insifjnis ... 

French Bean Fly. [See ’Beam—Diseases 
and Pests.] 

Fruit Cases. [See Fruit-growing.] 

Fruit Drying- 

Sultanas, Drying of (Orchard Notes) ... 
Fruit Files. [See Insects, Injurious.] 


PAGE. 

44,499 
44 , .155 

44 , 623 
44 , 3,37 
44 s 294 
44, 388 


44, 1,31 

44, 420 
44, 200 

44,157 

44, 318 
44, 733 

44,155 

44, 574 

44, 326 


100,112 

44,138 

44,125 

44,125 
44, 607 


44,46 
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Fruit-growing-- 

Additionsl Fruit Cases Approved of. 

(Orchard Notes) . 44, 242 

Bees and Fruit Production [III.] ... 44,827 
Conditions Influencing Size in Fruit. 

(0rchard Nofces) ... ... ... 44, 834 

Imperial Fruit Show (Orchard Notes) ... 44, 242 
Imports and Exports of Fruit 44, 202, 400, 0a3, 

927 

Orchard Notes (Monthly) 44, 40, 147, 230, 319, 
377, 459, 532, 605, 685, 759, 830, 923 
Helving and Pruning Made less La¬ 
borious [III] .. 44, 703 

Thinning of Fruits (Orchard Notes) ... 44, 760 
Value of Windbreaks (Orchard Notes)... 44, GOO 
[See also Grafting and Budding; Prun¬ 
ing; .Fruit Drying; Fruit Trees; 
and names of fruits.] 

Fruit-sizing Machine. [See Agricultural 
E ngi n oori n g, lm piemen ts, Tools, 
etc. { 


Fruit Trees— 

—■—Burnses and Pests — 

Keep Australia Free from Fireblight 

(Orchard Notes) .44,010 

[AVe also Names of Fruits.] 


Fungi and Bacteria.- 

Chocolate Spot of Broad Beans [III] ... 
Leaf or Cro wn Bust of Oats [III] 

A Now Fusarium Disease of Maize [III] 
Prevention of Bluo Mould of Tobacco 

[HI]. 

Prevent Mould Decay in Oranges [III].,. 
Squirter Disease in Bananas (Orclr.rd 

Notes) . 

Strangles in Horses . 

** White ” and u Blood 1J Scours in 
Calves 

*- Specific-- 

Bacterium atrofacimis (Basal Glume Hoi) 

[III.] ... ’ . ... 

Fusarium monilijorma ... 

Gibber alia Fuj ihuroi 

Gibber alia moniliformis ... . 

(Hbberella Sauhimtii . 

Nigrospora musae (Squirter disease) ... 
Penmlium digitatum (Green Mould) [111] 
Puccinia eoronata avenue (Leaf or Grown 
Rust of Oats) 

Puccinia triticina (Wheat Leaf Bust) ... 
MMzoctonia sohni (“ Purple Patch ”) ... 

Sderatium rolfsii Saco. 

Streptococcus egui . 


44, 580 
44, 887 
44, 895 

44, 745 
44, 451 

44, 536 
44, 704 

44, 515 


44, 107 
44, 895 
44, 895 
44, 895 
44, 895 
44, 536 
44, 451 

44, 888 
44, 35 
44, 879 
44, 58 
44, 704 


Fungicides and Insecticides, Spraying, Fumi¬ 
gation, etc,— 

Bees and Load Arsenate Spray (Orchard 

Notes .. 44^ 687 

Black Spot of Apple and Pear (Orchard 

Notes) [111] .. 44,379,605 


Fungicides and Insecticides, Spraying, Fumi¬ 
gation, vie.-—continued. 

Black Spot of Grape Vines (Orchard 

Notes) [III] ... ... 44, 

Bordeaux Mixture for Brown Spot of 

Passion Fruit . 44, 

Citrus Red Scale. Experiments with. 

Liquefied Hydrocyanic! Acid Gas 44, 
Control of the Green Peach Aphid on the 

Murrumbidgco Irrigation Area ... 44; 
Fruit Flics, Control of ... ... 44, 762, 

Jetting Mixtures for the Control of Sheep 

Blowfly Attack . ... 44,. 

Promising New Shoe]) Blowfly Dressing 44, 

Pumpkin Beetle, Control Measures 44,; 

Removing Bordeaux Spray from Oranges 44, ■< 
Spraying and Dusting Tests for Green. 

Vegetable Bug .. 44, < 

Spraying for Bunchy Top ... ... 44, < 

Spraying for Sin doses Scale and Peach 
' Leaf Curl (Orchard Notes) [111] ... 44, < 
To Keep Weevils nut of Stored Skins ... 44, < 
[See also Fungi; Insects, injurious; sub¬ 
heading Diseases and Penis under 
each crop.] 

Fur Skins. [Sec Tanning.] 

Fusarium monilifcrmc. [Sec Fungi and 
Bacteria - Specific. ] 

G 

Gibberella spp. [fc Fungi and Bacteria.- 

Specific.] 

GilgaL [See Soils and Subsoil#.] j 

Glass-houses-.. 

Glass-houses Here and Abroad [III] 44, 793, 8) 

Gluten. [Nm Wheat —'Milling Qualities.] 

Grafting and Budding - ; 

After Care ot Bmln and Grafts ^Orchard : 
Notes) ... ... ... ... 44,8{ 

Grader, Home Made. [See Agricultural 
Engineering Implements, ctc/j 

Grafton Experiment Farm. | See' Experi¬ 
ment Farms and Stations.] 

Grapefruit. [Ake Citrus.] 

Grapes. [Sac Viticulture.] ! 

Grasses and Pastures— 

Calcium and Phosphorus Content of 
Pastures and Stock Foods In'Rela¬ 
tion to the Requirements of Dairy 
Cattle... ... ... ... 44,23 

Calcium, Phosphorus and Protein Con¬ 
tent of Pastures ... ... 44, 12 
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brasses and Pastures- -cmHnmL _ 

| Cocksfoot: Importance of Si-rain when 

PurcKaainjL? 1'Hl.J .44, 110 

J Continuous 0 rafting of Lmvrne Pasture 

in Detrimental ... ... ... 40, hi 

; Encourage! Clovers (Dairying Notes) ... 44,300 
■.Factors which Affect Composition and 

Grazing Value of Pastures ... 44, 2S1 
I Port!liters and Food Production on 

Arable a ad Grass Lain i M (Review)... 44, 639 
Grass Seed Certification Scheme Initi¬ 
ated . ..44,130 

Ideal Pasture for Dairy On Dio (Dairying 
| N o I os) ... ... ... ... 44,7 83 

Importance of Clover in a Pasture .... 44,802 
improve Your Paspahun Pastures 

(Dairying Notes) ... ... ... 44,389 

Mineral Deficiency in the Southern 

Coastal Bell of New South Wales... 44, il, 

119, 231 

Pambula Dairy Barm Grassland Manage¬ 
ment Competition (Dairying Notes) 44, (599 
Past,lire Improvement at Dalgety ... 44,498 
’Pasture Improvement Work on the 

North Coast... . 44, 70 

Profitableness of Fertilising Pastures 

(Dairying Notes) . 44, 852 

Sow Kikuyu Grass in the Spring ( Dairy¬ 
ing Notes) [III] ... ... 44,621 

Subterranean Clover [111. j .44, 717 

Win tor Pastures for the North Coast 

(Dairying Notes) [III] . 44, 779 

—Specific —■ 

Dadylk glomrata (Cocksfoot-).. 44, HO 

Ireen Manuring. [See Manures and Ferti¬ 
lisers,] 

3reen Mould (PtnicUlmm digUatum ). [Nee 
Citrus —Dmnm and Pests,] 

Green Peach Aphid (Myzas pemme). [Nee 
Peaches and Pests.] 

'* Green Scours,” [Ner Cattle —Disease 
and Feds.] 

preen Vegetable Bug (Nczam viridula ). [See 
Vegetables *—and Paste.] 

Guano# [Nee Manures and Fertilisers.] 

, , H 

Haemonchosis. [Nee Sheep —Diseases and 
Peats.] 

Haemonchus contortus (Wire-worm). [See 
Parasites, Internal*— Specific.] 

S^WOtm {Trichodrmyylus). [Nee Para¬ 
sites, Internal— Specific*] 


Hawkesbury Agricultural College, [ See 

Experiment Farms ami Stations.] 

Hay and Haymaking-. 

Fodder Conservation Championship, 

1935.Inland Districts 

Fodder Conservation Coin petit ions - - - 
Western District.s j i 11] 

How Much. Salt for a 60-ton Stack of 

Straw .. 

Novel Method of Thatching a Hav stack 

[DL]. m/ 

Protect Your Haystacks 

Haystacks. [fe Hay an d Hayraaking. 1 

Heart Worm. [See Diseases and 

Peats.] 

Herd Recording. [See Dairying.] 

Heterodoxus longitarsus (Kangaroo Louse), 
[te Pt> rashes, Internal- Specific.} 


Hides, [fe Tanning,] 

Honey. [See Bees.] 

Horse Hair. [#c« Horses.'] 

Horses- 

Horse Hair, Marketing. 

—•■SMmmn and Pests — 

Outbreaks of Strangles have Been Nume¬ 
rous ... ... . 

{Strangles ... 

Treating Horses for Dots in the Stomach 

Haven ( 4t Bloat”) [Sen Cattle-. -Dmmc# 

and Pests.] 

Hydatids. [See Parasites, Internal | 

Hydraulic Ram, [See Water and Water 

Supply.] 

Hypericum perforatum (St. -John's Wort,,) 
[Set Weed n^SpteiJic,.] 


i 

Imperial Fruit Show# [See Fruit-grmvi tig# j 

Infectious Diseases. [Nee Veterinary 
Science and Practise.] , 

Insects, Injurious- 

Campaign for Control of the French 
■ ■ Bean Fly .... ■ ... . .... ; 
Citrus Gall Wasp [Ill.] ... 

Citrus Bed Scale. Experiments with 
Liquefied Hydrocyanic Acid Gas... 


44, 565 

44 , 499 

44 , 274 

44 , 275 
44 , 45 


44 , 282 

44 , 436 
44 , 704 
44 , 692 


44 , 909 
44 , 465 

44 , 823 
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Insects, In]urious— contiwmL 
Compulsory Bandaging for Codling fU'oili 


in Bathurst District. (Orchard 

Notes) .44, 923 

Control of the Green Peach Aphid on. the 

Murrumbidgco Irrigation Area [III.] 44, 75!. 

Cutworms [III.] ... .44, .‘{75 

Flies and Nematodes Associated in 
Flower Bad Galls of Spotted Gum 

[[11.].' ... ... 44,125 

Fruit Flies, Control of [III] ... 44, 7<>2, 819 

Insect Pasts of Tobacco [III.] ... 44, 372, 439 

Investigations on the Green Vegetable 

Bug. [III.] .44,591,075 

Pumpkin Beetle [III.] . 44, 811, 915 

San, Jose Scale (Orchard Notes) ... 44, 402 

Tobacco Budworm [III.] . 44, 373 

Tobacco Elephant Beetle [III.].44, 139 

Tobacco Leaf Miner . 44,372 

Tobacco Thrips [III.] . 44,440 

To Keep Weevils out, of Stored Skins ... 44, 42*1 

-— 'Specific— 

Ampkoikrips dnaius (Tobacco Thrips) 44, 440 
Aulacophom Mlaris (Pumpkin Beetle) 

[III]. ... 44,811,915 

Cerdtitis capUata (Mediterranean ’Fruit 

Fly) .44,819 

Ohaetodacus tri/om (Queensland Fruit- 

fly) [UL] .44,819 

Bury to mu f&lis (Citrus Gall Wasp) ... 44,405 

Bergusonim biseta .44, 125 

Fiirgumnina emdypti . ... 44,125 

Fergmouitia Gurneyi ... . 44,125 

Myzus pmkae (Green Peach Aphid) 

[III.] ... 44,751 

Nezam viridula (Green Vegetable 

Bug).‘ 44,591,075 

ffe atm Fungicides and Inseetides; 
names of crops —■Bmmm and Petfn; 


Parasites.] 

Insurance. [to Agricultural Legislation.], 
Iodine— 

Iodine Deficiency Not Marked in Aus¬ 
tralia ... ". 44,72 

Irrigation-— 

Unproductiveness in Ohanez Vines ... 44,801 


J 

James Murphy Bursary, [8m Agricultural 
Education.] 

Jetting. [to Fungicides and Insecticides, 
Spraying, etc.] 


1933. 

tmuhe, 

K 

Kangaroo Louse {Uekmhm* font/Amm*). 

[ 8 m Parasites, Extortud I 

Khaki Weed (Alkmmthera mhmita). [to 

Weeds.] 

Kikuyu Grass. [.See Grasses and Pastures.] 


L 

Lambs. [to Sheep.] 

Leaf Rust of Oats ( Pucci nia normmta 

arenas ). [8m Fungi and Bachwia. 

8pmrfic.) 

Loaf Rust of Wheat (Pucci nia kUicinu ). 

[Sec Wheat —Diwms and PeMu; 

Ft i ngi am l Bacteria -8pec ifi c ,] 

Lemons. [to Citrus.] 

Licks. [toi Fodders and Foodstuffs,] 

Lime— 

Whiptail Disease of Cauliflowers Can 
Almost be Eliminated bv Liming. 

[III.].. ... 44,911 

Liver Fluke (PnmnoU hepulkap [to 
I *arasi (es, 1 \ \ ter ual 8pcciji c.j 

Livestock.- 

u Physiology of Farm Animal:;. 1 * 

(Hoview) .. 44, 980 

[to aho Cattle; names of animals; 
Veterinary Science and Practice, | 

Lucerne- 

Australia Demonstrates the. Value of 

Lucerne for Gracing .44,498 

Continuous Grazing of Lucerne Pasture 

is Detrimental .. 44, 45 

For Best Results With Lucerne (Poultry 

Notes) .. .1. 44, 157 

Honey Boos in Relation to Lucerne 

Seed Setting . ,,, 44,358 

Lucerne, A Most Valuable Pasture Plat it. 

[TIL] (Dairying Notes) ... 44, 779 

Lucerne and Subterranean -Clofer •••• 

Resist Dry Conditions .... ... 44,498 

Lucerne on Sandy Soils at Bimt&way ... 44, 783 
To Control Weeds in the Lucerne Crops 44, 734 
[to uko Gra«sc» and-'Pastures.] •' 
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M 

Macadamla tcrnifolia (Ansi ralian Nut). 

Ito KuIm.] 

Maize.- 

Field Mar/o C‘umpol.ilions, 1,932 - 

Central Coast Bintrofe ... ... 44,728 

New England and Xnvorell Districts... 44, 729 

North Coast District ... ... ... 44,720 

South Coast District [Ill,] t . 44,724 

Tumufc a nd G undagai Districts ... 44, 720 

Maitfe Silage in General Favour 
(Fodder Conservation (Vnnpel itkmf?, 

1932).44,010 

Uses of Mnitto [Ill. | „. 40, 41 

Var lot: ios Re< a > mi no m 1 oi l f o r T) i fYcjr* m t. 

Dint,riots . 44, 571 

Wellmgrnve Seed Matac Contest ... 44, 700 

-.. -Dimim* nml PnMs . 

A Now Fusurimn Disease of Maize. 


im]. 

.44, BOS 

—. -'Varieties .- 

Fit//, my . 

... 44, 72<>, 7-7 

Funk’s Yellow "Dent 

44, 725, 731 

Giant Whit e . 

. 44,728 

Manning. 

. 44, 72.7 

Manning White. 

. 44,728 

WdUngmve . 

.44, 7110 

Manures and Fertilisers-- 


Artificial Manure Subsidy 

. 44,435 

Barley Varieties Under 9 

.’rial at Cowra 

and Wagga. 

.44,2.82 

Complete Fertiliser fa 

KasonUtt! for 


Tobacco (Tobacco Notes) ... 44, 841,898 

Farmers’ Expenrrumt 'Plots.- 

Feans ...‘ .. ... 44,443,508 

Oats ... 44, 100, 174, 180, 189, 337, 357 

Tomatoes . 44,509,511,778 

Wheat ... 44,100,170,177,188,192,250,203, 
271,330,348,355 
Winter Croon Fodder Trials, 1932 ... 44, 200 
“ Fort.ilisors and 'Food Production on 

Grass Land S1 (Review.).44, 639 

f Green Manuring and Humus Supply. 

(Oroliard Notes.) . 44,150 

Improve Tour Paispalum Pastures. 

■ (Dairying Notes.)'. ... 44,388 

Influence of a Nitrogenous Fertiliser 

(Wheat and Oat Trials, 1.93*2) 44, 256, 263 

Pasture Fertiliser Trials, 1929-32 (Cowra 

Experiment Farm). 44, 723 

..Profitableness' \#f; 'Fertilising . Pastures 

(Dairying Notes) .44, 852 

So-called Guano that is Mostly Ground : 

. Shells . ''44, 362 

; Spread the Manure Droppings (Dairying 

- ”... ' ... ‘ ... 44,853 


PAom 

Manures and Fertilisers. rnntinmd, 

SuporphoHphato and Bono-dust for 

Onions. [Ill.j ... ... ... 44,222 

Superphosphate for Wheat (Crop. 

growing Gompclitions, 1932) ... 44,209 

|/SV.fJ dim names of crops.] 

Margarine- 

Now Butter and Margarine Standards 

(Dairying Notes) ... ... ... 44,206 

Tim Use of Butter-fat in Margarine 

Prohibited (Dairying Notes) ... 44,1.42' 

Marketing - 

An Opportunity to Advertise Our Goods 

in the. East. . 44, 298 

Bacon and Pork Export Trade ... 44, 716 
Downward 'Trend, in Beef Consumption 44,144 
Export of Oil,ms Fruit to Canada 

(Orchard Nol.es) .« 44, 536 

Great Britain’s Cheese Imports. 44, 54.4 

Imports and Exports of Fruit 44, 292, 469, 653 

927 

Is there a Local Market, for More Pota¬ 
toes ?.. 44, 905 

Market Cockerels (Poultry Notes) ... 44,486 
Marketing the Citrus Crop (Orchard 

Notes) ... *•* 44,459 

Provision for Harvesting and Marketing 

Expenses of When t. . 44, 950 

Registered Farm Produce Agent,s ... 44, 430 
The Citrus .Position (Orchard. Notes) ... 44, 085 

Meat- 

Consumption per Head in Various 

Countries .. .44, 136 

Downward Trend in Beef Consumption 44,144 


Meat Meal. [Nee .Feeding and Feeding 
.Experiments.] 

Medicago denticuiata (Burr (lover), [Hm 
Clovers.) 

Meditorancan Fruit-fly ((kmtiUn ot pi tat a). 

[to Inseots, Injurious. ~HjmiJu%\ 

Mice. [Sea .Agricultural Pests.] 

Milk and Cream- 

Blond Your Cream on the Farm ... 44, 303 
Discard Milk From Stripping Cows 

(Dairying Kotos) ... .. 44,482 

Effect of Metals on Vitamin Content, of 

Milk (Dairying Notes) . 44, 554 

Factors Affecting Milk Yield (Dairying 

Notes) .. ... ... 44,942 

Monodontus trigonocepMus (Round* 
worms), [to Parasites, Internal— 

Specific.} 

Myzus persicae (Green Peach Aphid), [to 
Insects;, Injurious. -Specific,] 
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PAGE. 

1 

Neatsfoot Oil [See Oils and Oil Yielding 
Plants.] 

Nematodes— 

Flies and Nematodes Associated in 
Flower Bud Galls of Spotted Gum. 

[III.].. ... ... ... 44, 125 

Nematodirus $pp. (Roundworm). [See 
'.Parasites, Internal— Specific.] 

Newcastle Disease (Pseudo Fowl Plague). 

[See Poultry— Diseases and Pests.] 

few England Experiment Farm. [See 
Experiment Farms and Stations.} 


Okts—eontimed. 

*—- Var kl m— 

Algerian. .. 44, 174 ISO, 258, 274,113 

Belar 44,174,181,182,180,258,203,274,837, 35. 
Buddah ... ... ... ... ... 44,28; 

Burke .. ... 44, Jf>4 27 

College Algerian.. 44, 281 

Gidgeo . 44, 174, 181, 35! 

Guyra ... ... 44, 181, 182, 189,25i 

Kendall .. ... ... 44, 100, 27> 

Laggan .. 44,109,351 

Mulga ... ... ... 44, 174. 181, 258, 33“. 

Palestine 44, Bid, 182, ISO, 108, 258, 203, 272 

337, 385 

Oesophsigoslomiasis.. [See ' 131 mop ~ 

.Diseases and Pads.] 


Nezara virldula (Green Vegetable . Bug). 

[Sac Insects, Injurious-- Specific.] 

Nigrospora musae. [See Fungi and 
Bacteria. -Specific.] 

Nodule Worm (Oasophagaslom.um, sp.), 

[See Parasiton, Internal —Specific,.] 

Nuts— 

The Australian Nut (Orchard Notes). 

[Ill]. 44,403 

Australian Nut the Best. Nut in tire 

World .44, 4.50 

Food Value of Nuts . 44,442 

Market for Apricot Kernels Overseas... 44,151 


o 


Oesophogostomum spp. (Round nr Nodule 
Worn!). j/S'fl# Parasites, Internal—> 

Hpmfic.} .... 

aana* mm ■■ 

Oils and Oil Yielding Plants.- 

How to Make Neatsfoot Oil . 44, 733 

Note on Tung Oil ... ..44, 1.32 

Tung Oil 'Tree (Aleurites Fordii) Does 

Well in Suitable Districts. [Ill]... 44, (IKS 


Onions— 

Anything Now in Onion Growing? 
Field Experiments, 14)32— 
Bathurst Experiment Farm ... 
Wollonghar Idxperitnon t Farm 

-— -Varidies— 

Lord Howe Island 


[111] 44,221 

... 44,221! 
... 44,298 

... 44, 298 


Oats— 

Farmers’’ Experiment Plots-.. 

(kmtrabwostem District . 44, 272 

0< >onabarobran-Mudgoo Districfc ... 44, 257 
Murrumbidgea Irrigation Area (Grif¬ 
fith End) ... ... < . 44,350 

Murmmbidgeo Irrigation Area 

(Yaneo-Lookm End) . 44, 352 

Northern District . ... 44,190 

North-western District. [III.] ... 44,160 

South "Western District ..44,189 

Tomora District . ... 44,174 

Rivorina District ... ... ... 44,337 

Western District (Dubbo Centre) ... 44,180 
Western District (Parkes Centre) ... 44,263 
Winter Fodder Trials (South Coast)... 44, 420 
Winter Fodder Trials (Upper North 

Coast) . 44, 200 

Varieties Recommended for Different 

Districts . 44, 875 

Winter Crops for Hand-feeding on the 

North Coast.. 44, 326 

«—Diseases and Pests— 

Leaf or Crown Rust of Oats. [Ill] ... 44, 887 
“ Purple Patch ” of Wheat and Oats. 

■ [Ill.] ... «■ . 44, 879 


Ophthalmia. [Sea Sheep . 4)mam and 

Pests.) 

st Orange Bush ” (Oestrum mmntiacim ). 
j/Vcft Poisonous Plants (Reputed) 
— Specific.] 

Oranges. [See Citrus,] 

Orchard Notes. [See Fruit-growing.] 

Ostertagia spp. (Roundworms). [Nee 
Parasites, Internal— Specific.] 


p j 

Paint and Painting— S 

A Cement Paint for Iron Roofs ... 44, 450 \ 
Two Recipes for Whitewash (Dairying ! 

Notes) .. 44, 297 j 

Papaws (Oarim papaya)— j 

Papaws Grow Well on the Far North 

Coast. [III.),.. .. 44, 928 1 
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fagi:. j 

Parasites, External— 

The Cuttle Louse (tiofcHojwte* cupilfaiM) 

Recorded from New South Wales. 

[Ill] ... ... ... ... ... 44, 1<» 

Jetlinif Mia; turns for the Control of Sheep 

Blowfly At (noli ... ... 44,710 

New 1 Cattle Tick Quarantine .Lino ... 44, 010 
Promising New Sheep Blowtlv Dmiuing 44,711 

Reel Mile (Poultry Notes) .44, W> 

£i Sheep Blowfly Problem in Australia ” 

(Review) '. 44,285 

i- Sjttrijic--' 

Hiii mim u h h nut lUm us (Katiga roo 

.Louse), [til.j .. 44,017 

Solempntt:# capillidus, |TllJ. 44,10 

Parasites, Internal'. 

Be ou the Lookout for Heart Worm in 

Dogs ... ... ... ... ... 44, Sol 

Blank ami (Imm Scours in Calves ... 44, 003 

Blank' Senum in Young Sheep ( Trklto - 

drongytmx) ... ... ... ... 44,888 

Drenching Sheep for Sfcomaeh Worms is 

Most Elf <-olive . 44,808 

Hydatid. ... ... 44,037 

Mortality in Rabbits ... ... ... 44,470 I 

Parasitic Castro-cnteritis in Sheep ... 44, 288 

Scours in Calves. 44, 545, 093 

Some Common Internal Parasites of 

Sheep and Cattle ... .44,933 

Treating Horses for Bobs in the Stomach 44, 092 

- ^Specific — 

Chdmiia ovim (Round Worm) ... 44, 288 

Cooperia mrticei (Round Worm) ... 44, 288 

Fasciola hepfitka (Liver Fluke) ... 44,935 
Hamumcfms contdHm (Wire Worm) 44,288,883 

988 

M onodoulu s it iya noeevpk a hi s (Uou ml 

Worm) ... '. ... 44,288 

Nematodirus spp. (Round Worm) ... 44,288 
Oemphtyotimnum, sp. (Nodule Worm) 44, 935 

Omvphogmtmmm vcnulmtm (Round 

Worm) .. 44,283 

Oempfiugodonum ooUutnhmwM (Round 

Worm) ... ... .. 44,288 

Osterlayia spp. (Round Worm). 44, 288 

Pamdums tmbiymm ... ... 44,470 

Stmigt/bidfw papilloms (Round Worm) 44, 288 

TrkMmimngylus (Hair Worm) ... 44, 288,883 

■ Trkhms ovk (Round Worms). 44, 288 


Paspalum* fte Grasses and Pastures.] 

Passalurus ambiguus, [to Parasites, In- 
,, temal— Specific.] 


Passion-fruit— 

** Passion-fruit (Pamflam edulis) Culture 

mi the North Coast” (Review) ... 44,925 
Passion-fruit Juice A Luxury in England 

(Orchard Notes) ... 44; 538 

Oiseam and Pests— 

j, Control BroWn Spot of Passion-fruit 44, 817 


FA GEL 

Peach, Nectarine and Apricot— 

A Gloria*i for Aj*.ri< <u Kerin-G Gveiwn* 

(t Li * harti Note:.) ... ... ... 44, 15! 

A New Pem!i Case (Orchard Moles) 44,j,926 

. • I}OH itand Vi- l 

(Putrid of the Greer. P»*urh Aphid mi the 

MniTumhidget' irrigation Area I 111,] 44, 751 
Peach Leaf Curl (Orehard Notes) [.111.],,, 44, 4.62 


Peach Leaf Curl. [to \\ '■}! 4 a's—- Diseases 

and Pests,] 

Peanut-. 

Wlm-t Returns ea.fj he Expected from 

Peanuts ? ... ... ... ... 44, 53$ 


Pear, I Nee Apple nmiPPear,] 


Peas, Garden-. 

■ ‘*<o,viug Corn I Vim on Trelhsejf [ 111, !,,, 44, 803 


Pigs 

Bacon and Pork Export Trade ... ... 44,719 

Departinents’ Stock Win Many .Prizes 

at Hie Royal Show.44,4,74 

Maize Grain for Pigs. [ 111.] . 44,43 

Pig Raising on the Wheat Farm. |JH.J 44,425 
The Site for the Piggery,., .. 44, 944 


Pineapple— 

Frozen or Canned Pineapples? (Orchard 

Notes) .. ... 44,248 

Fruit Wines from Banana* and Pine¬ 
apples (Orchard Notes) . 44, 538 

Pineapple Varieties (Orchard Notes) ... 44,835 
Time to .Plant Pineapples (Or -hard 

Notes). [I!!,] ... ... ... 44, 759 


.. Varieties . 

Queen .. ... .. ... 44,885 

.Ripley Queen (or Ripley) ... ... 44,836 

Smoothed* leaved Cayenne ... 44,835 

IhmkllH'uni dkjitahm (Green Mould). 

| Nee Fungi and Bacteria tipeajk, j 


Finns Insignls. [to Forestryami Timber,] 

Plant Breeding— 

Artificial Hybridization of Rice. 44, 283 

Baking Quality of Wheat .44, 194 

' Binding Wheat for Improved Quality 44, 595 
" Chromosomes and Plant Breeding ” 

(Review) . ... ... 44,152 

Dundee Proved Superior to Federation 44, 398 
Experimental Baking Tests ■ ... 44,413 
Honey Bees in Relation to'Lucerne Seed 

Betting ' ... .... ■ ... 44,363 

Leaf dr Crown Rust of Oats, [Ilk] ... 44, 887' 


Ploughing.- 

Draught and Setting the Plough. [Ill.] 44,618 
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Plum and Prune— 

I 

Cruets Pollination—A Warning (Orchard i 

Holes) ... ... ... ... 44,1.10 | 

Plum Grade Standards in Queensland... 44, iri j 
Processing of Prunes,—Depart mental ! 

Experiments, 1028-31 ... ... 44, i>l j 

- Prune Varieties — _ j 

B’Agen .. ... ... •** 44, 64 ] 

Robe de Sergeant ... . 44, no jj 


Poisonous Plants (Reputed;— 

Emits: and Seeds of “ Caper Spurge ” 

are Poisonous ... ... ... 44,438 j 

“ Orange Rush ” (Centrum ammdiaemn) 

Proved Poisonous to Stock ... 44, 7So ] 

■- Specific ■— _ _ j 

Centrum mmntiaomn (“ Orange Bush rv ) 44, 78«-> j 
Euphorbia lathyru (Caper Spurge) ... 44, 438 j 


Poi%. [See Pigs.] 

Potatoes- 

Crop Competitions, 1 932— 

BatJow Agrieuit imil Bureau. 44, 584 

Berrima District .. 44, 583 

Bittynoy District .44, (Kid 

Crookwoll District .44, 589 

(Ben l'rmcs .. 44, 743 

Guyra District . 44, 741 

Miiitliorpe . ... ... 44,009 

New England Championship ... 44, 739 

Ohei'on District ... 44,000 

Orange District .. 44, 008 

Southern .Championship [HD] ... 44,581 

Taralga District .44,586 

Western Championship ... ... 44, 003 

V\ ingello Agricultural Bureau ... 44, 588 
Farmers’ Expenment Plots— 

Factor Strain Trials (Lower North 

Coast) .. ... 44, 446 

Hew to Form a Potato Growers’ As¬ 
sociation . 44, 806 

Is There a Local Market for Moio 

Potatoes? . 44, 906 

Potato Cultivation OftenOverdone ... 44, 800 
Potatoes From Frosted Crops May ho 

Deed as Seed ... .. 44, 732 

What is Certified Potato Seed ? [Ill.]... 44, 804 

—and Penis™- 
Apparently Healthy Potato Plants May 

be Carriers of Virus Infection ... 44, 324 

—— Varieties — 

Coronation ... ... ... ... 44,743 

Early Manhattan ... 44, 660, 668, 670 

Factor ... 44, 44-5, 682, 585, 686, 588, 689,664, 
066, 668, 670, 740, 742 
Manhattan ... ... ... ' ... 44, 742 

Queen of the Valley ... .. 44, 740 

Satisfaction ... 44, 585 

Symington ... ... ... 44, 740,743 


Poultry— 

AlLN.in.ht Lights Speed Up Layers in 
IJ.kA. ... , ... ... 4' 

Attention to Birds During Heat Wave 
(Poultry Notes) ... ... **• 4< 

Brooder Sanitation (Poultry Notes) ... 4 
Cannibalism Among Chiekens (Poultry 
Notes) ... ... ... ( *** 4 

Changeable Weather Causes Many 

Troubles (Poultry Notes) .. A* 

Cheapen the Feed Bill (Poultry Notes)... 4* 
Clean up the Chicken “rearing Equip¬ 
ment (Poultry Notes) ... ^ ... 4* 

Cockerel Fatteninu Tt si s (.1 Wtry Not es) 

[in.]... .. ... < 

Cod Liver Oil in the; Diet of Young 
Chickens ... ... ... ... 44 

Ooneiete for Poultry House Floors ... 44 
Cost of Establishing a "Poultry Farm 
(Poultry Notes) ... ... 44, 245 

Crisis in, the Poultry Industiy (Poultry 

Notes) ... .44 

Cull Early this Year (Poultry Notes) |ill] 44 
Economic Wash,? of (VBarrels (Poultry 

Notes) ... ... ... ... 4 

Egg-inying Tests at. iiawkeshury Agri- 
cultural College. Jlii. j ... 44,3141 

Essentials in Chicken Kerning (Poultry 

Notes) .. ... ... 44 

Exhibit for Worlds 'Poultry Con gross ; 

(Poultry Notes) ... ... 44 

Extent of the, Poultry ’Fanning Industry 

(Poultry Notes) ..44 

Feeding Chickens (Poultry Notes) ... 44 
For Bed. liu-idt* with Lucerne (Poultry 

Holes) ... 44 

Good Tonic (Poultry Notes) ... ... 44 

Handle the “Bloodies Systematieally 
(Poultry Notes) ... ... ... 44, 

Killing and Di easing Poultry (Poultry 

Notes) . ... 44, 

Market (Wkeiels (Poultry Notes) 44, 

Meat 'Meal, Experiments (Poultry Notes) 44, 
New Method of Touching Chickens to ; 

i i oof-*t (Poultry Notos). J 111.,. 44j 
(ter Birds All met A Kent ton at the* World 

Poultry Congress ... 44, 

Poultry 'Notes (Monthly) 44, 73, 155, 245, 1 
405, 485, 668, 036, 713, 788, 846* 
Prepare for t he Breeding Season (Poult ry 
' Notes). [Ilk] ... ... 44* 

Preparing for a Green Fodder Supply j 

(Poultry Notes) . "J. 44* 

Reserving Stud Cockerels (Poultry j 
Notes) ... .... ... .1 4A| 

Returns from Poultry-farming ('Poultry 

Notes) .. ’ .... . ... 44»? 

Table Poultry Grading (Poultry Notes)' 44*! 
To Make the Selling : of Table Birds ] 
Profitable ... ... ... 44J 

Tonic*, after t he Moult (Poultry Notes)... 44, 
“Turkey Production ” (Review) 44, 

Ventilation of Houses (Poultry Notes}... 44,| 
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Fashing 1 )irty lit 

jgf? for Incubation 

PAGE. 

(Poultry Notes) 

... 

44, 789 

Vinter Schools for I 

Vud try Fanners ... 

44 , m 

^Diseases and Vests 



ted Mite (Poultry l 

4 *».*"'*m) ... ... 

44, 406 

tickets in Ciuokoin- 

! (Poultry '.Votes) ... 

44, 715 

iymptoms of Newea; 

site (Pseudo* 

44, 332 

Fowl Placiio» 

... ... 

fisceral Gout in Poultry... 

44, 557 


nes. [te Plum and 'Primp.] 
mug— 

^.king Mtul .Pruning Made Loss 

Laborious. { ill,] . 

’rimingOil-ms ((Mnhu.nl Notes) 

'pur Pruning Benefits Pear Trees 
(Orchard Xofew). [Ill] . 


44, 7113 
44, 008 

44, 377 


icinia. eoronata avenao (Loaf or Crown 
Bust <4 Oats). [iSV'.c Fungi and 
Bacteria— Specific,} 

scinia triticlna (Wheat .Loaf Bust). 

[fe Fungi. -Specific,] 

npkin Beetle (Aulacopkm hilam ). [See 
! Insects,, Injur inu ^—Specific.] 

mpkins, Marrows, Squashes, etc.— 

-Diseases and Pasta—jj 

The Pumpkin Beetle [III] ... 44,[811, 915 

re Seed Growers, y [Sfce^Soeds and Seed 
Testing.] 

’urple Patch ” (IDvizoctonia sotanL [Ncc 
Fung ; and Bacteria— Specific.] 


Q 

ieensland Fruit-fly {GImtodaeus 
:■ trpni), [See Insects, Injurious- 
; Specific.] 


\ 


R 


Raisins.- 

Canada. Buys more of Our Raisins 
Rams. [See Sheep.'] 

Red Clover (Trifdhm pm lam pemme )» 
j.'vv Clovers . VneicUcs. ( 


Poultry' ■ d)i senses and. 


bibits— 

fumigation a Valuable Factor in Rabbit 

\ Destruction .*5 44, 244 

mans for Rabbit Extermination In- 

; creased to £500 .. 44, 340 

Methods which Assist the Rabbit, [Ill.] 44, 286 

Methods -which Destroy the Rabbit. 

1 [UL] ... v . 44,287 

Rabbit Destruction. [ill] ... 44,1 

Rabbit Destruction by Disease .. 44, 8 

^Diseases and Pests — 

in Rabbits .44, 470 


Red Mite. I 

Pests, \ 

Red Seale of Citrus (Dhrymnphohix mtr- 

ttnlU). [See Citrus-. '•Diseases and 

pas. j 

Rhiznclonia solans (“ 'Purple. Patch 
| See Fungi and Bacteria. Specific.] 

Rice. 

Artificial Kyhridt/.nl'iunul: Rice. 

Investigations at Yuueo Rice Research 
Station 

itieo By-products and their Uses 

Rickets. [*SV,r Poultry-. Diseases and 

Pads.] 

Ringworm. [See Dairy Cattle. Diseases 

and Pests.] 

Rock Phosphate. [See Fodders and Food- 
stuffs.] 

Roundworms in Sheep. [See Parasites, 

Internal— Specific*] 

Royal Agricultural Show- ~ 

Tho Department at the Royal Show. 

[Ill]. 

Department's Cattle and Pigs win many 
Privies.. 

Rugs. [See Dairy Cattle,] 

Rye. ; 

-. Varieties .- 

Black Winter .. ... 


San Jose Scale, [See Insects, Injurious,] 

Selerotium rolfsii, [flee Specific; 

Apple and Pear —Dimctm and 
Pests,] 

Scours in Calves, [$eo Cattle—Disease* 
and Pests.] 

Seeds and Seed Testing— t 

Concession Railway Freight on Agricul¬ 
tural Seeds ... ... ■ .. 

Grass Seed Certification Scheme Initiated 
Honey Bees in Relation to Lucerne Seed 
m Setting . 


’PAGE, 

14, 2I I 


44, 283 

44, (I*M2 
44, 6U2 


44, 341 
44,474 

44, 318 


44, 40 
44,136 

44,363 
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Seeds and Seed festmg^mntmmL 
Pure Seed Growers recommended by the 

Department.44, 40, 113, 201, 279, 

358, 437, 507, 003, 072, 
749. 809, 881 


There arc no ’Blight-proof Strains of 

Bean Seed ..." '. 44,244 

What is Certified Po 4 ato Seed ? [III.].. 44, 804 

Sheep— 

Absence of Green Peed causes Trouble 

among Pregnant Ewes . 44,422 

Additional District Sheep and Wool 

Instructors Appointed . 44, 130 

Continuous Grazing of Lucerne Pasture 

is Detrimental ... .. 44,45 

Eat Lamb Trials— 

OoWra Experiment Farm.. 44, 471 

Get Full Value for Your Sheep Skins ... 44, 19 

Mineral Deficiency in the Southern 

Coastal Belt of New South Wales ... 44, 11, 

119, 23! 

“ Practical Sheep Banning 1! * (Review) 44, 039 

Rams Made Available on, Terms to Small 

Graziers .44, 114 

Scheme to Supply Flock Rams to be 

Continued . 44,700 

Sheep Breeding. 44, 805 

Trials to Determine Suitable Types for 

New England. [Ill,] ... 44,707 

- Diseases and Pests — 

Black Scours (Trkkmtrouffyhsu) in 

Young Sheep . 44, 383 

Drenching Sheep for Stomach Worms is 

Most Effective ... . 44,808 

Haemonehosis . 44, 289 

.letting Mixtures for the Control of Sheep 

Blowfly Attack ... ... ... 44s 700 

Oesophagosiomiasis ... ... ... 44, 290 

Ophthalmia, in Sheep .44,133 

Parasitic (lastis^enteritis in Sheep ... 44, 288 
Promising New Blowfly Dressing ... 44, 711 
** Sheep Blowfly Problem in Australia n 

(Review) ‘ ... ... ... 44,285,430 

Some Common Internal Parasites of 

Sheep and Cattle ... ... ... 44, 933 

Triebo,strongylosis .. 44, 290 


Sheep Skins— 

Get Full Value for Your Sheep Skins ... 44, 19 

Silage. [8m Silos and Silage*] 

Silos and Silage- 

Feeding Stalls With Overhead Silo ■ 

Attached (Dairying Notes) ... 44,478 
Fodder Conservation Championshipa, ■ 

1933.- 

Coastal Districts. [Ill.] ... ... 44, 041 

North Coast .. ... 44, 044 

South Coast .. .. 44<, 042 

Pit Silos for the Dairy Farmer (Dairying 

Notes), [Ilk] 1 ... . ... * ... 44,477 


Silos and Silage— continual. 

Save the Juices Expressed from Silage 
(Dairying Notes) ... ... _ ... 4* 

Silage is Relished, by 'Dairy Cows, [ill.] 
(Dairying Notes) ... ... ... 4t! 

[Ace also Fodders and Foodstuffs.] 

Skins—— 

To Keep Weevils Out of: Stored Skins.,, 4^ 
[Ace also Tanning,] 

Soil Erosion- 

Soil Erosion; Contour Drains Will 
Coutrol it on Wheat Ban<I. [111,7... 4 

Soi 1 Erosion in Dairying District s (Dairy¬ 
ing Notes) ..." ".,44 

Soils and Subsoils— 

An Introduction to the Scientific 
Study of the Soil ” (Review) ... 44 
Calcium and Phosphorus Content of 
Soils ... ... ... ... ... 4 

Linear ** Giigai-.An TJimsual Soil 

Feature. fill.] . ... 44 

Mineral Deficiency in the Southern 
Coastal Belt of Now South Wales... 44 

119 

Value' of Subterranean Clover on Soils of 
Relatively Low Fertility. [1,1k] ... 44. 

Solenopotes capillatus (Cal tie Louse)* 

[AVc Cuttle -—Diseases and Pests.] j 

Spotted Gum {Eucalyptus inwnhtu). [fine. 

Ftu'estrv and Ti m her.. Specific 

Trees.]' 

spraying. [Set: Fungicides and iu.seef.i- : 
cidos, Spraying, Fumigat ion, etc.] 

Spur Pruning, [8m Pruning,] 

Squirter Disease. [8m ttmwm-^DkcMsm 

awl Pests.] 

Starlings. [See Agricultural Pests.] 

State Dairy Championship, [8m Dairying.] 

Sterility. [See Cattle —Diseases and 

Pests.] 

St. John’s Wort. [8m Weed*.] 

Stock Diseases. [Sea Veterinary Science 
and Practice.] 

Strangles, [See Horses Dimmed and 

Pests.] 

Straw— * ■ 

How Much Salt,for a 20-ton Stack of 
Straw? ♦ ' ... ■ ... 44, 
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■Wherry. 

'Strawberry Culture. 

[in.] ■ 

... 44, 

I'AGE. 

-*■1*1, 7,27 

.Strawberry Punnets 

: m - 

(Otvli.wl 

Notes?. 

44, Oit 

\~~Y(mdicn . 

^roswciru Seedling 


.. 44, 

,vj7, 

'‘fondelcino 


.. 44, 

,W7, r,'ju 

-^bison’s Immense 



44, .m 

^orfc Macquarie ... 
lf thodo 5 s Special ... 



44, 7,27 



44, 7,27 

n 'eptococcus equi. [*S 
n Bacteria— Spec ijl 

ce Punt 
c.] 

;i and 



‘bngyloldes papillosus (Round Worm). 
,. |5Sce Parasites, I ritetrial— Specific* ] 

*p)terranean Clover (Trifolium mbtermn- 
mm), [to, Clover.] 

'•cjsar, Sugar-beet and Sugar-cane.. 

Sugar-cane Competitions, 1932— 
Clamico Eivor. [Ill.] 

Richmond River. j 11!.] 

-Varieties- .- 

Dramboo. 

n l 


44, i ir» 
44, 270 

44, 270 


>at-cane. [Nee Sugar, Sugar-beet a ml 
Sugar-cane.] 
m 

tanas— 

“lie Drying of Sultanas (Orchard Notes) 

>erpho$phate. [Nee Manures and Ferti- 
r ® lisers; Fodders and Foodstuffs.] 


40, 40 


% 


3de. [Nec Turnip and Swede,] 

jet Potatoes— 

-FaWcfe— 

Irook’s Seedling.44, 390 


jntag— 

’arming Fur Skins . ... 44,020 

Fhit'e Hido*~-Tho Alum Tanning ProoewH 44, 744 

acoo— 

Australian Tobacco Investigation Urges ‘ 
q Caution (Tobacco Notes) ... ' 44,130 

omplete Fertiliser is Essential (Tobacco 

3 Notes) . 44,841,898 

Iug Outing Described (Tobacco Notes) 44,128 
(uoiaco for Flue Curing Tobacco Barns. 

i [HI]. 44,843 

lints on Harvesting (Tobacco Notes)... 44, 238 
nter-oultivation (Tobacco Notes) ... 44,898 
tobacco Curing Barns (Tobacco Notes) 

. m ....'. ..«* is 


ates... 44, 128, 288, 610, i 
; (Tobacco Notes) 


Tobacco-. -continued 

--—Dimmn and Post ,$•*-- 
(bit worms ... 

Insect Posts of Tobacco. [HI,].,, 44, 

Prevention of Blue Mould of Tobacco. 

ini.]... ,. 

'Tobacco Bud IVorm 
Tobacco Elephant I mm- fie 

Tobacco Leaf Miner. [111.] . 

Tobacco Thrips. f Ill.]. 

Tomatoes— 

Cool Storage of Tomatoes . 

Crop Compelitions, 1982.- 

Central North Coast, f ill,] ... 

Farmors’ Experiment Pints— 

Macquarie Fields . 

Tascott Disl.net ... ... 44, 

Class-houses Hero and Abroad, [ill,].,. 

— Varieties— 

Break o' Day . 44 

Bonny Best . 

Dromore Favourite 

Early Pride ... . 

Early Winner . 

First and Bast . 

Tractors, [Nee Agricultural Engineering, 
Implements and Machinery, etc.) 

Trees, [Nee Forestry and Timber*) 

Trichostrongylosis (Black Scours). |>SWj 
S heep— Disease# and Pasta.) 

Tri ibostrongylus (Hair Worm), [Ncc Para- 
sit os, fn tenia! ^Specific,] 


Bam- 


Trlchuris ovis (Roundworm), (Mie 
silos* Internal. Pper.ljk ,] 

Trifolium spp. (Clover), [N<;<; Clovew— 
Varintm. ] 

Tubercle-free Herds, [See C’attic./>/*- 

macs and Pmta.) 

Tung Oil Tree (Aleurite# Ford'd). [Pm 
Oils and Oil-yielding Plants,] 

Turkeys. [Sue Poultry,] 

Turnip and Swede— 

■ Swede Turnips*—Twelve to the Hundred¬ 
weight. [Ill.] . 


Vaccination, [Nee Cattle-— Dhmem ■ and * 
Peels:} 

iginitls, [See Cattle —and Pwts.] 


IAGE. 


44, 37o 
378, .{39 

44, 718 
44, 878 
44, 439 
44, 872 
44, 44,0 


44, 907 
44, 27 

44, 809 
511, 778 
44, 798, 
899 

, 32, 511 
44,31 
44, 32 
44, 38 
44, 38 
44, 33 


44, 135 
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Vegetables.- 

Glass-houses Here and Abroad* fill.] 44, 793, 

sm> 

How to Grow l.lxo Egg Plant .44, 571 

To Improve Oar Celery. [Hi.] ... 44,551 

Vegetable Growing (Some, Recent Ex¬ 
periments). [III.] ... . II, 4 13 

'What. Oilier Countrios Gan Teach Us. 

[Ill.].. ... 44, 577 | 

——Diseases and Pests — 

Livesligations on the Green Vegetable 

Bag (Nezara vkulula) fill] 44, 591, 075 
[<SVw also Nantes of Vegetables,] 

Vetches-— 

Agricultural Bureau Winter Fodder 

Championship . ... 44, 131 

.Farmers’ E x peri men t PI ots— 

Winter Fodder Trials (Upper North 

Coast) .44, 200 

Winter Crops for Hand-Feeding on the 

North Coast.44, 320 

Veterinary Science and Practice— 

Abortion-free Herds, 44, 230, 310, 392, 484, 
550, 034, 703, 787, 850, 940 


Be on the Lookout for Heart Worm in 

Dogs. ( . 44, 854 

Black' Scours ( Trichodrowjylusis) in 

Young Sheep . . 44, 383 

Disease in Stock. 44, 539 

How U.S.A, Deals with the Cattle ’lick 

(Dairying Notes) . 44, 220 

Infectious Diseases of Dairy Cattle ... 44, 305 

Losses from Sterility (Dairying Notes) 44* 07 
Mustard Poultice Will Relieve the 

Animal of Pain ... .. 44,090 

New Cattle Tick Quarantine Line ... 44, 819 

Ophthalmia in Sheep . 44, 133 

u Orange Bush ” (Oestrum mrmiiwtm) 

Proved Poisonous to Stock ... 44, 785 

Parasitic Gastro-onteritis in Sheep ... 44* 288 

Precautions Necessary When Dipping 

for Cattle Tick (Dairying Notes) ... 44, 00 

Repeated Inspections for Cattle Ticks 

Are Necessary (Dairying Notes) ... 44, 228 
'Return of Infectious Diseases Reported 


(Monthly) 44, 72, 109, 230, 310, 393, 484, 
550, 034, 703, 787, 850, 940 
Bale of Stock Remedies to be Regulated 

(Dairying Notes) .... 44,024 

■Scours in Calves. 44, 545, 093 

Strangles in Horses . ... 44,704 

Symptoms of New us tie Disease (Pseudo 

Fowl Plague) . 44, 882 

Treating Horses for Dots in the Stomach 44, 092. 
‘Treatment of Ringworm in Cows (Dairy¬ 
ing Notes) . 44,228 

Tubercle-free Herds 44, 71, 145, 229, 809, 391, 
483, 555, 033, 702, 780, 855, 945 
Vaccination Against Contagious Abor¬ 
tion Valueless (Dairying Notes) ... 44, 558 


I < 

Veterinary Science ant! Practice. rtmtUmuL 

Vaccines and IMigs Valueless for Con¬ 
tagious Abortion (Dairying Note;.4 44, 

Vaginitis is Not the Cause of Abortion 
(Dairying Notes) ... ... 44, 

Visceral Gout in Poultry . 44,' 

IN,.; ,Um names of animal ;’.—Diseases 
a nd Pests; Poisono u a Pi a n t -« 

(Reputed),] 

Vitamins, f See Milk and (>oam.] 

Visceral Gout in Poultry. [Nee Poultry— 

Diseases and Pests,} 

Viticulture— 

Unprodiictivono&s in Ohanes; Vinos ... 44,1 

- Disuses and Pests — 

Black Spot of Grape Vines (Orchard 

Notes). [Ill| .. 44,1 

w 

Wagga Experiment Farm. [*SV-e Ifijqioriimmt 
Farms and Stations.J 


Water and Water Supply— 

Hydraulic Ram will Ensure Ample Water 

(Supply (Dairying Notes) (ill] ... 44,8 
" Water Diviners and Ilnur Methods ” 

(Review) ..44, 1 

Watercore, (AStef Apple and Pear.WAV 

eases and Pests.] 

Weeds. 

Can You Identify Khaki Weed ? [ Ill],.. 44, 1. 
Eradication of tSt. John’s Wort. [ 01]... 44, 3 
Fruits and Reeds of “ Caper Spurge ” are 

Poisonous .. ... 44,4 

To Control Weeds in the Lucerne Crops 44, 7 

.- Sperijir . 

Atfernanlhem, ecbhmla (Khaki Weed). 

IJU.1.'.. 44, s 

Hypericum ■perjmiturn (St. John’s Wort,) 44, 3 
[Mr also Poisonous Plants (Reputed). j 


Weevils. [ 8ee Insects, Injurious,] 


Wheat.* 

Agricultural Bureau Winter Fodder 

Championship .44, l 

Bulk Handling Arrangements for the 

Coming Harvest .. 44, G 

Canada’s Wheal Position ... ... 44y 

Championship Mold Wheat CompetH:; 
tiorw* 1932 - - ' 

Central Shapes Area ... ... 44, 

Northern Area ... A '.A ■, , ■ 44, 

Riverina Wheat Area. [Ill]. 44, 

Rout-horn Slopes Atea ... ... 44, 

Western Area „■*, . ... 44,1 
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1 Wheat—co rtl in ued . 

Closing Date for Application for Assist¬ 
ance to Wheatgiwers .. 

Crop-growing Competitions, HKi2—■ 

Dttbbo District. [flh| . 

Mudgoo-Cbrmabambran District, 

North-western 1 listriet . 

Parkcs District.., 

Fallowing Competitions, 1 982'— 

Centml-Westmi 1 )D triefc . 

Cootiabambmn-Miid gee Distriefr 

iCis rrumbn rra.li-’Yenmg-Monteagle l )is- 

triefc. 

North-western District . 

River ina District . 

South-western District. (411. | 

WoHtern '.District; (Dubbo Centre) 
Western. District (Parkos Centre) 

Fanue rM 1 E x p< * ri me n 11 ‘lots.- 

Bcrridale District . 

Central-western IHxtnel . 

Ooona Wabran-Mu<I geo District 

Federal Capital Territory .. 

Mumiinbitl.^ee Irrigation. Aron. (tlrif- 

13 th End) . 

MnmrmbidgoD irrigation Area (Yaneo* 

Lcctou End) . 

Northern. District . 

North-western. District. [III.] 

Riverine District . 

South-western District . 

Totnora. District. [Til.] . 

Western District (Dubbo Centre) ... 
Western District (Parkos Centre.) ... 
Winter Fodder Trials (South Coast) ... 
Winter Fodder Trials (Upper North. 

(bast) ... ... . 

Field Experiments. 

Bathurst Experiment Farm ... 

(Jowru Experiment Farm 
Pig-raining on the Wheat Farm. [Til.]... 
Popularity of Wheat Varieties 
Praise for the Department’s Educational 

Work ^ . .... 

Provision for Harvoiding and Marketing 

Expenses ... ... 

Soil Erosion; Contour Drains will Con¬ 
trol it on Wheat band. [lib] 
Varieties Renom mended for Different 
Districts 

Wheat Prices on Sydney Markets, 1800 
to 1032 

Winter Crops for Hand-feeding on, the 
North Coast. 


44, 27«t 

44, m 
44,213 
44, 21.7 
44, 207 

44, 402 
44, 423 

44, 400 
44, 480 
44, 421 
44, 404 
44, -J3 
44, 400 

44, :>30 
44, 204 
44, 2 (0 
44, 347 

44, 3f»2 

44, 340 
44, 100 
44, 101 
44, 333 
44, 182 
44, 100 
44,175 
44, 250 
44, 420 

44, 200 

44, 274 
44, 308 
44,420 
44, 880 

44, 118 

44, 050 

44,21 

44, 875 

44, 237 

44,320 

— Dmam. and Pests-? 

Basal Gin me Rot. [III]... ... ... 44,107 

Bunt, Control o! (Championship Field 

Wheat Competition, 1932) ... 44, 84 

Keep Mice out of Your Staoks. [HI.] ... 44,897 
Leaf Rust (Pucciuia irilicina) of Wheat 44, 35 
u Purple Patch 15 of Wheat 4 

11111 - , 

®fe 



Whea t—confirmed. 

— Millin'! Qitalilm f— 

Bah i ng Qua!ifey of \Vheal, ... ,., 44, 1 04 

Breeding Wheat for Improved Quality 44, 505 
J Josirabio Qualities of Dough ... ... 44,190 

Experimental Baking Tests . 44,413 

Testing the Quality of Gluten ... ... 44,1114 

Wheat Milling Tests, [111.] ... ... 44,502 


- Varieties 

- 

Aussie 

44,251,257 

Baringa ... ... 44,102, 170, 170, 188, HIS, 

200, 251, 252, 599 

Raroota Wunder .. 44, 251, 2,58 

Bern). 

. 44, 270, 33S 

Robin 

44, 8,'!, 170, 171, 170, 183, 200,212, 
200, 270, 330, 310, '.M S, 3.71, 3.73, 509 

Bredbo 

. 44,355 

Bun ill 

. 44, 102, 170, 201, 270 

Cadia 

. 44,340,318,509 

Card hutu, . 

44, 211, 2.77, 34 K, 509 

Camtnbla . 

. 44, 102, 170, 2.71. i70» 

Oarinda . 

. 44,270 

Cedar 

. 44,509 

Cleveland . 

. 44, 340, 348 

Comeback 

. 44, 599 

Currawa . 

. 44,348 

Duchess . 

. 44, 270, 34,8, 353, 509 

Dundee . 

44,102,170,17(1,183,200.212,251, 
202, 270. 308, 330, 372, 353, 509 

Duri 

. 44, 277, 348, 351 

Exquisite . 

. 44,202 

Federation 

. 44,101,102,509 

Florence . 

. 44,215,599 

Ford 

44, 81,08, llll, 170, 170, 192,200, 
211,217,219. 251,250, 201,270, 
335, 348, 352, 353, 599 

Fiw Gallipoli ... 44,170,215.251.257,270, 

330, 352, 590 

Gooralying 

... 44, 83, 98. 177. 183, 192, 
202. 351, 353 

Qreslev 

.4-4, 348 

Gullrni . 

. 44, 170. 599 

Lawson . 

.44, 102 


Marshall's No. 3 
Mogul 
Nabawa 


44,92, m 
44,330 


Penny 
Pusa No. 4 
Rajah 

Ranee 
Sepoy 
Turvey 
Union 
Wandilla 
■ Warafah ... ■ 

Yandiiia King 


44, 83, 02, 101, 170, 170, 183, 192* 
200,211, 215,217, 219,251, 200,270, 

330, 348, 352, 599, 88# 

..... ... 44,340 

. 44, 215,599 

... 44, 83, 170, 183, 200, 251, 
257, 202, 351 
... 44,212 
44, 251, 257, 270 

. 44, 92, 215, 217, 599 

... ... ... ... 44,348 

44,192, 348, 352, 354 
... 44,83,80,92, 101,211,215, 
217, 219, 599, 
44,81, 86, 92,170, 217, 270, 

' 340, 848, 852, 854, 399 
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Whiptal! Disease. [See CauMowfcra— 

Diseases and Pest#*] 

White Clover (Trifdmm repens). [See. 

01 1 rvers-• -Varieties'] 

While Hide. [AVc Tanning.] 

White Scours. pSVc Cattfo— Disease# and 
Pest#.] 

Whitewash. [See Paint and Painting.] 

Windbreaks. [See Frait-growiug.] 

Wire-worm (Hmnmnvhm conlortm). [See 
Parasites, Internal— Specific.] 

Wollongbar Experiment Fawn. [See Ex¬ 
periment; Farms and Stations.] 


Wool- 

Additional, District Sheep and Wool 
Instructors Appointed 
[See also Sheep,] 

World’s Poultry Congress. [See Poultry.] 

Y 

Yanoo Experiment Farm. [See Expert- 
• went Farms and Stations.] 

Yanco Bice Research Station. [See Fix* 
perimont Famm and Stations,] 
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